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EXCERPTS FROM REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL A. F. OF L. 


Railroad Legislation. 


The transportation act—otherwise known 
as the Esch-Cummins act—has proved, as 
was prophesied by representatives of labor, 
to be a great benefit to the railroad ex- 
ploiters and a great detriment to railroad 
employes. The valuation and guaranteed in- 
come provisions provide a basis for sup- 
porting the most extravagant claims of the 
banker managements of the railroads for 
high freight rates and parsimonious de- 
Meanwhile the 
act purports to give to the employes reme- 
dies in wage disputes which are more likely 
to work to their injury than to their benefit. 
If the employes obtain favorable decisions 
from the Labor Board after tong and ex- 
tensive hearings, the employers are free to 
reject the findings as did the railroads in 
over a hundred instances prior to the shop 
trade strike. If, on the other hand, the 
decisions are favorable to the railroads and 
the men reject the decision, then the drums 
will be beaten, the trumpets blown and pub- 
lic opinion stirred against the workers who 
are accused of defying the government. 


Despite all claims to the contrary, the Esch- 
Cummins law has proven an utter failure 
and has been the cause of unrest, disturb- 
ance and dissatisfaction, manifested by wage 
earners, farmers and the people in general. 
It has never served a single useful purpose 
and its immediate repeal will be but a be- 
lated act of justice. The dominant fact is, 
that it has well served the Wall Street inter- 
ests but it is time that consideration be 
given to the people’s common interests. 


The Executive Council, during the past 
year, as in former years, has continued to 
support the railroad workers in the defense 
of all their rights as wage earners and as 
citizens and is prepared to aid them in 
whatever legislative program may be 
deemed to best safeguard the rights and in- 
terests of the railroad workers—the wage 
earners—farmers, and the public in general. 
_A year ago the Executive Council proposed 
an arangement to create a railroad Labor 
Policy Committee constituted of three rep- 
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resentatives of the A. F. of L. selected from 
the members of the Executive Council and 
three representatives of railroad employes, 
selected by the organizations representing 
the railroad workers, this Labor Policy Com- 
mittee to consider all railroad legislative 
proposals that may be submitted for con- 
sideration to congress and to prepare or ap- 
prove and further such railroad legislation 
as would serve best the interests of the 
wage earners, farmers and the public gen- 
erally and meet the requirements of the 
railroad workers in particular. This pro- 
posed arrangement has received the approval 
of the Railway Employes Department and of 
its constituent organizations. We are thus 
confident that whatever final legislative pro- 
gram is to be furthered and to receive or- 
ganized labor’s support will be one that will 
protect all railroad wage earners in their 
economic and industrial rights in particular 
and will enhance the economic and social 
interest of all wage earners, farmers, and 
the people in general. 


The Business Cycle and Unemployment 


It is a matter of no small satisfaction to 
the American labor movement that the 
United States led the world in attacking the 
unemployment problem from the approach 
of prevention. Our movement has helped to 
shape that policy by consistently opposing 
unemployment state insurance or doles. We 
have held that under voluntary institutions 
each separate vicinity must assume respon- 
sibility for its progress and its own prob- 
lems. We were therefore in hearty accord 
with the findings of the Unemployment 
Conference of 1921 which placed squarely 
upon industries the responsibility of elim- 
inating preventable unemployment. 


That disastrous slumps in American busi- 
ness are not unavoidable, and that they may 
in a measure be prevented or at least dis- 
counted by prudent timely foresight during 
periods of expansion, was the conclusion 
reached by the Committee on Unemploy- 
ment and Business Cycles, appointed by 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover. ~ 
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Matthew’ Woll, Seventh vice-president of 
the American Federation of Labor, repre- 
gented labor on that committee. The re- 
port made public on March, 1923, repre- 
sents more than a year’s exhaustive re- 
search into the nation’s industrial, eco- 
nomic, and financial conditions. Its sig- 


nificance to the nation’s future prosperity © 


and stability, can hardly be overestimated. 
Helpful assistance was rendered by many 
public spirited men and women, as well as 
organizations of widely varied character. 
Services of great value were contributed 
by the Carnegie Foundation, the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, the Russell 
Sage Foundation, the Federated American 
Engineering Societies, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the American Statistical 
Association, the Bureau of Railway EHco- 
nomics, the Department of Commerce and 
a number of other bodies. 


The conference on unemployment, called 
in September, 1921, saw that emergency 
and temporary measures of relief were not 
sufficient; the country needed assurance 
that such a catastrophe would not recur. 
We hope to control the business cycle in- 
stead of permitting it to control industry 
with attendant evil of unemployment. Ac- 
cordingly the responsible business men, la- 
bor leaders, and economists of the confer- 
ence desired an exhaustive investigation 
into the whole problem of unemployment 
and of methods of stabilizing business and 
industry so as to prevent the widespread 
suffering caused by recurrent depressions 
in the socalled business cycle. 


Investigation into the causes, character- 
istics and phenomena of these business 
booms and slumps, consideration of possible 
measures of commercial and industrial sta- 
bilization, attempted estimate of the losses, 
human as well as economic, due to pro- 
longed forced unemployment of millions of 
the country’s wage-earning men and women, 
suggestions leading toward the prevention 
of a similar disruption of the national eco- 
nomic fabric—these were the subjects upon 
which the special committee appointed by 
Secretary Hoover was asked to report. 


The conclusions of the committee have 
already been fruitful. They are concerned 
with prevention rather than cure. 


A period of industrial activity, like the 
present, is the time to consider and to lay 
plans against industrial crashes equally 
devastating to employer and employe. The 
general conclusion of the committee, as 
stated in the foreword by Herbert Hoover 
is: 

“Broadly, the business cycle is a constant 
recurrence of irregularly separated booms 
and slumps. As the slumps are in the main 
due to wastes, extravagance, speculation, 
inflation, overexpansion, and inefficiency in 
production developed during the booms, the 
strategic point of attack therefore, is the 
reduction of these evils, mainly through the 


provision for such current economic infor- 
mation as will show the signs of danger 
and its more general understanding and use 
by producers, distributors, and banks, in- 
ducing more constructive and safer poli- 
cies. Furthermore, the committee has de- 
veloped some constructive suggestions as 
to the deferment of public work and con- 
struction work of large public service cor- 
porations to periods of depression and un- 
employment, which while in the nature of 
relief from evils already created, would tend 
both by their subtraction from production 
at the peak of the boom and addition of 
production in the valley of depression to- 
ward more even progress of business it- 
self.” 


Conditions within business itself rather 
than remote outside considerations are the 
primary cause of the business cycle. Past 
cycles have shown certain common tend- 
encies. During the up grade or period 
of business revival, we see a rise in the 
volume of manufacturing, in stock exchange 
prices, in commodity prices, and in demand 
for credit by business men and speculators. 
Then follow stiffening money rates, and 
the gradual straining of credit, with possible 
curtailment to speculators. At this point, 
we are just ready for the change. It is 
heralded by falling of stock exchange 
prices, while business wavers or continues 
to rise unevenly, and transportation facili- 
ties are overburdened and deliveries de- 
layed and the apparent shortage of goods 
is intensified by speculative buying and 
duplication of orders. Credit expansion 
nears its limit; public confidence is shaken; 
orders are cancelled ruthlessly; quick liq- 
uidation of inventories; sharp and irregular 
fall of prices; workers are laid off. The 
cycle ending in the depression of 1921 was 
unusual in the extent of the preceding ex- 
pansion, in the severity of the depression, 
and in the amount of unemployment. Dur- 
ing its deepest slump as many as four or 
five million of America’s wage earners were 
unemployed. 


Consideration of past dangers and disas- 
ters is worth while principally for the 
knowledge it gives, enabling us to read and 
interpret future danger signals. 


Three of the ten recommendations of the 
committee are concerned with the need for 
knowledge as a guide to business policies. 
An increase in the facilities of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is also recommended 
and a greater degree of cooperation with 
that department in coordinating and ex- 
tending business information. The com- 
mittee also underscores the need for ex- 
pansion and standardization of statistics 
by the Department of Labor. It urges 
especially periodic and prompt publication 
of the facts about the following key indus- 
tries: Raw wool and woolen textiles, raw 
cotton and cotton textiles, hides and leather 
and shoes, iron and steel and leading fab- 
ricated products of each; zine, lead and 
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copper and leading products of each, and bi- 
tuminous coal. 

A section of great practical value dis- 
cusses the use of construction work as a 
balance wheel for business. If all branches 
of our public works and the construction 
work of our utilities—the railways, tele- 
phones, and others—could systematically 
put aside financial reserves to be provided 
in times of prosperity for the deliberate 
purpose of improvement and expansion in 
times of depression, we should not only 
decrease the depth of depressions but we 
should at the same time diminish the 
height of booms. 


This utilization of government projects 
as an employment reserve, so far as pos- 
sible, by which demand for labor and mate- 
terials may be stimulated during depres- 
sion, is now being made a part of the gov- 
ernment’s policy. To continue the investi- 
gations to find the principles and the in- 
formation necessary to stabilize employ- 
ment, studies will be made of some of the 
seasonal industries. In the first of these— 
the construction industry—the committee 
has already been organized upon which la- 
bor is represented by John Donlin, presi- 
dent of the Building Trades Department. 

The American Construction Council which 
includes representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor, bankers, railroad men, 
architects, engineers, contractors, material 
manufacturers and dealers, bond and _ in- 
surance representatives, and municipal of- 
ficials, now is seeking to control construc- 
tion in order to avoid a later depression. 


We recommend and urge, therefore, the 
A. F. of L. actively participate in all en- 
deavors now in progress and developing 
from them. To facilitate this plan the Fed- 
eration should have available the thought 
and information of all labor organizations 
upon regularization of employment and al- 
lied problems. We recommend that pro- 
vision be made for this work and all wage 
earners be urged to send to headquarters 
suggestions, criticism and information 
which will be helpful in developing a con- 
structive labor policy on the reduction or 
the elimination of unemployment. 


In addition we have no hesitancy in em- 
phasizing the fact that the most potential 
factor against unemployment is the resist- 
ance against wage reductions. Wage reduc- 
tions mean the abridgement of the power 
to purchase, to consume and to use the 
products of labor. Wage reductions ac- 
centuate depression and unemployment. 


Legal Information Bureau 


The people of America are today a na- 
tion overridden and over-burdened by laws 
and judicial decisions based upon unwritten 
as well as by statutory laws. In the fiction 
of the law all men are presumed to know 
the law, yet no profession has so enlarged 
its hold upon the people as has the legal 
profession. We have not only our courts 
of law, we have also our equity or chancery 


courts which function without the rules and 
regulations prescribed by the legislative 
branch of government, which altogether too 
often assume to enact special legislation 
and protect and promote special class inter- 
ests. Then, too, the power of our courts over 
the legislative branch of government is con- 
stantly increasing. This assumed power has 
reached such a point that the majesty of the 
law has become the sole expression of judges 
who assume power and authority not con- 
ferred upon them. 


We have today practically forty-nine dif- 
ferent kinds of laws,—one kind for each state 
in the union. We have another kind of law 
for our federal courts, and to this may be 
added a special kind of law for the District 
of Columbia, making a total of fifty differ- 
ent varieties of law. 


When we enter the field of equity juris- 
prudence we find that we have almost as 
many kinds of laws as we have judges. The 
fiction underlying our equity jurisprudence 
is that our equity judges are guided not so 
much by law as by the spirit of equity pre- 
sumed to be contained in the Kings’ con- 
science rephrased to meet the modern con- 
ception of the state. 

Our system and variety of law have be- 
come so cumbersome, irksome, confusing and 
expensive and so perversive of justice that 
even the most forward-looking and right- 
thinking lawyers have come to realize the 
necessity of a re-statement of the law so that 
some semblance of order might be established 
out of the legal chaos. 

No section of the law is so uncertain, in- 
equitable, unjust, as that relating to indus- 
trial relations. This phase of the law presents 
simply a maze of confusion and pitfalls. 
Even the highest court in the land seems to 
be lost and to go groping in the dark when 
dealing with questions affecting modern in- 
dustrial conditions and relations. It applies 
old and worn-out economic and political doc- 
trines to our modern system of production 
and distribution, and attempts to square the 
principles of an age of peasantry with our 
present day development of highly organized 
industrialism and commercialism. 

If there is to be a re-statement of the law 
on industrial relations it is of the utmost 
importance that the various conflicting de- 
cisions of the courts be reconciled so far as 
possible in a manner consistent with the 
just and equitable demands of the workers. 
In this work organized labor should be ac- 
corded its proper, influence and helpful co- 
operation. 

Then, too, in the furtherance of new laws 
and the enactment of new legislation much 
effort, time and money have been spent by 
the organized wage-earners and sympathetic 
groups of people only to find later that our 
courts have placed erroneous constructions 
or interpretations upon such laws or have 
declared them unconstitutional. Because of 
these tendencies and developments the faith 
of the American wage-earners in our political 
institutions is being shaken. The workers are 
fast losing the essential respect for and con- 
fidence in the American judiciary. 
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Frequently, too, serious questions of law 
relating to industrial. relations have been 
placed. in the care of lawyers who are un- 
familiar with the struggles of labor and the 
fundamentals upon which their struggles 
are based and the justice for which they are 
striving. Altogether too often have the re- 
sults of the workers’ long legislative strug- 
gles been placed in jeopardy by the employ- 
ment of legal counsel untrained in industrial 
relations affairs. At times beneficial labor 
laws have been questioned in the courts with- 
out the American Federation of Labor hav- 
ing been advised of such litigation and af- 
forded an opportunity to be helpful in ad- 
vising for the defense of such laws. 


Because of these grave situations, and by 
reason of the great beneficent good that may 
be derived by a coordination of Labor’s legal 
defense, the Cincinnati convention authorized 
the creation of a legal information bureau. 
In contemplating the establishment of this 
bureau, the vista of duties to be performed 
which came to our minds might well cause 
anyone to hesitate to venture upon an en- 
terprise of such gigantic proportions. Wisely, 
however, the convention directed that the 
legal information bureau, at least in its em- 
bryo state, should be confined to the pur- 
poses of “collating all laws and judicial de- 
cisions on the rights of labor, such bureau 
to enlist the voluntary assistance and co- 
operation of lawyers friendly to the cause of 
labor and experienced in industrial litiga- 
tion.” 


Accordingly we undertook the formation of - 


the legal information bureau. We selected 
as its director, Matthew Woll, vice-president 
of the American Federation of Labor, whose 
legal knowledge and training, and his ex- 
perience in the active field of trade unionism 
qualify him in an exceptional degree for this 
new venture of organized labor. Under his 
direction, supervised by the Executive Coun- 
cil, formative steps have been taken for the 
early functioning of the legal information 
bureau. Progress has been made in organiz- 
ing a voluntary staff of lawyers who are 
familiar with and competent to handle liti- 
gation involving industrial relations affairs. 
Efforts are also under way to collect all avail- 
able briefs drawn in labor cases and supple- 
mented by subsequent decisions, these to be 
kept up to date and indexed. It is the pur- 
’ pose of the legal information bureau to pre- 
pare briefs from timé to time on all impor- 
tant subjects affecting the rights and inter- 
ests of labor and also to prepare briefs on all 
new questions that may arise. It is intended 
later that the bureau shall secure so far as 
possible favorable constructions of new legis- 
lation and to prepare criticisms of decisions 
and by publication seek to arouse a public 
opinion and form a public demand for legis- 
lation and judicial decisions helpful and, fa- 
vorable to labor and therefore for the pro- 
motion of the common good: 


The legal information bureau functions 
only in an advisory capacity; it can not pos- 
sibly undertake the active defense of labor’s 
rights whenever menaced before the courts. 
This is a matter entirely within the care of 


the affiliated unions. It is the purpose of 
the bureau wherever possible to assist the 
attorneys selected by the trade unions and 
then only when the fundamental rights of 
labor are involved or favorable labor and 
social legislation is challenged in the courts. 
To accomplish this purpose, successfully, the 
full, hearty and complete cooperation of all 
affiliated unions is essential. It is only 
through such cooperation that a complete and 
effective record can be kept of all industrial 
litigation involving the rights and interests 
of the wage earners. Unfortunately the Cin- 
cinnati convention in authorizing the forma- 
tion of the legal information bureau, did not 
provide adequate means to place the bureau 
upon an efficient and proficient advisory 
working basis. Unless ample funds are pro- 
vided, the legal information bureau can only 
function to the limited degree that existing 
revenues will permit. This convention should 
therefore manifest the degree of interest it 
entertains as to the great value and un- 
limited possibilities of this new enterprise 
and to that degree, the legal information bu- 
reau in an advisory capacity be able to serve 
the needs and requirements of the men and 
women of labor in their defense whenever 
our movement is challenged in our courts of 
law or by our courts of equity. 


Banking and Credits. 

The Executive Council in its report to the 
Cincinnati Convention recorded the results 
of its investigation in a rather extensive 
form. In it the Executive Council dealt at 
length with the tendency of trade unions to 
enter the field of banking as an effective 
balance to check the manipulation of credits 
and of banking facilities against the best in- 
terests of the wage-earners and the trade 
union movement. 

The Executive Council pointed out that 
trade unions could as easily enter the bank- 
ing business as they could undertake to op- 
erate a factory, a printing office or any 
other business enterprise. It also made 
clear that the formation of labor banks could 
not possibly operate as a remedy for the eco- 
nomic injustices and industrial unrighteous- 
ness which find expression on every hand. 
Indeed, the most effective instrumentality 
and the greatest hope for progress and ad- 
vancement of the great mass of the wage- 
earners is the trade union movement. At 
best trade union banks can only aid the 
wage-earners in this work. 

The Executive Council in its report further 
distinguished between banks established and 
controlled by one particular union and its 
members and those undertaken by an un- 
limited number of trade unions and members 
thereof. It expressed the opinion that where 
such banks are undertaken by a single or- 
ganization and its members only a very few 
of the larger affiliated organizations could 
venture into such an enterprise with any 
degree of safety. It called attention to the 
dangers of the continued welfare and pros- 
perity of the trade union organizations by 
the conversion of all of their funds or an 
undue portion thereof into permanent and 
fixed investments not subject to quick liqui- 
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dation whenever an emergency might arise. 

The Executive Council therefore urged care 
and caution and believed a further experi- 
ence of existing trade union banks essential 
before indicating the advisability or desir- 
ability of instituting additional institutions 
of this kind. 


The Cincinnati convention directed the 
Executive Council to make a further inves- 
tigation of banking institutions conducted 
by trade unions particularly for the purpose 
of securing the cooperation of all affiliated 
international unions, the railroad brother- 
hoods, other organizations of labor and of 
farmers in the establishment of a central 
bank at Washington, D. C. Having caused 
this subject to be investigated the Executive 
Council has reach the conclusion that such 
a proposal at this time is not only imprac- 
ticable but undesirable. 


Unquestionably, there is a growing desire 
on the part of the trade unions and their 
members to enter into the business of pool- 
ing their funds and savings to attract to 
themselves the additional earning power of 
their moneys and to balance the credit power 
now exercised by employing interests. 


At the time of the preparation of this re- 
port practically twenty-three labor banks are 
either doing business or are about ready for 
business. In addition about twenty more 
such banks are now in the process of organ- 
Practically each of these institu- 
tions while fundamentally directed to the 
same purpose, varies in some degree either in 
form of organization or in policies to be 
pursued and methods to be adopted. It 
must be apparent, therefore, that any at- 
tempt to co-ordinate the activities of these 
labor banking insitutions through a cntral 
bank situated in Washington, D. C., pre- 
sents practical as well as legal and financial 
obstacles. In addition, any attempt to in- 
terfere with the definite policies and form 


of organization of existing and prospective 


institutions will be resented and prove harm- 
ful. If there is to be coordination and co- 
operation of effort between these banking 
institutions of trade unions, such a rela- 
tionship can only come by future develop- 
ment arising out of a further experience and 
better understanding of those engaged in 


these banking activities. 


We can not pass from the discussion of 


Kc banking without once more calling attention 


to the vital question of credit. Banking 
and credit are as inseparable as life and air. 
we have said in previous reports that while 
credit is the life blood of modern business, 
it is not now administered in such a way 
as to serve primarily the needs of produc- 
tion. Credit as now administered too often 
increases unearned incomes at the expense of 


. @arned incomes and constitutes a burden up- 


on’ necessary industry. 
We have pointed out the ideal of credit 


administration through a public agency. We 


feel constrained to point out that no appre- 
ciable progress toward that end has been 
recorded, but we can not but feel gratified 
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at the great interest aroused by our analysis 
and our proposal. 


Through the growing number of labor 
banks some progress toward the ideal may 
be made. Most progress consists of a com- 
promise between conditions and the ideal. 
Labor banks are much nearer to the masses 
of the people than are the institutions of 
what is commonly called Wall Street; and 
they are more responsive to fundamental 
needs. : 


As banks, we look upon these institutions 
as helpful, even though they constitute no 
remedy. They may force remedies for some 
of the more glaringly inexcusable exploita- 
tions of the banking and financial world. If, 
through the development of relations be- 
tween labor banks on sound lines, there can 
come into being a credit administration in 
the interests of productive effort, in the in- 
terests of true human progress, in the in- 
terests of service to society, we shall have 
reason to look upon labor banking as having 
the character of a truly fundamental step in 
advance. 


If there is hope to be seen in the develop- 
ment of labor banking institutions we feel 
that it must be through the development of 
a great agency for the constructive admin- 
istration of credit. 


DON’T TAKE PESSIMISTS TOO 
SERIOUSLY. 


When you have read articles by writers 
who are in the habit of “viewing with 
alarm” the world and its affairs and you 
are tempted to become pessimistic and won- 
der if life after all is really worth living, 
possibly you will find some cheer in that 
paragraph by Don Marquis: 

“We have been reading newspapers and 
periodicals with some attention for about 
thirty years. And during that time it has 
been_impressed upon us almost daily that 
the world is going to the dogs. The fact 
that it has not completely gone there yet 
is the most optimistic thought that we have 
to offer today.” 


Don’t take the pessimists so seriously 
that you permit them to destroy your hap- 
piness. The world is controlled by the 
eternal laws. Hold fast to your faith in 
them.—Tom Dreier, in Forbes Magazine 
N. Y.) 


THE MARK OF A REAL MAN. 


It is easy to run with a crowd and to 
follow the example of the French revolu- 
tionist, who hearing the noise and the roar 
of the streets, cried out, ‘‘There go the 
people. I must follow them, for I am their 
leader’; but to stand with patience and 
self-control in a post of high responsibility 
when a strong current of public opinion 
goes sweeping by, careless of conse- 
quences and unrestrained in its expression 
of feeling, is the mark of a real man.— 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 
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U. S. CHILDREN’S WELFARE WORK. 
U. S. Department of Labor. 


Forty states are now co-operating with 
the Federal Government, under the terms 
of the Sheppard-Towner maternity and in- 
fancy act, to reduce the death rate among 
mothers and babies throughout the United 
States. 

The first official report of activities un- 
der this act, through which Congress is per- 
mitted to appropriate $1,240,000 annually for 
the welfare of maternity and infancy, is 
made public today as part of the annual re- 
port of Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor. Miss 
Abbott is also chairman of the Federal 
Board of Maternity and Infant Hygiene. The 
National administration of the maternity 
and infancy act is lodged in the Children’s 
Bureau. 

The only states which have not accepted 
the provisions of the Maternity and Infancy 
Act are: Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island; Maine, where the legislature passed 
an acceptance act which was vetoed by the 
governor; Louisiana and Illinois, where the 
act received a substantial majority in the 
Senate, but failed of passage in the House; 
Kansas, where the act passed the Senate 
unnanimously, but did not come to a vote in 
the House; and Connecticut, where the 1923 
Legislature instructed the Health Depart- 
ment not to accept the funds available un- 
der the act. 

Extension of the Act to benefit the motk- 
ers and babies of Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines is recommended by Miss 
Abbott’s report. 


Appalling infant death rates in the is- 
land possessions of the United States ‘make 
indifference on the part of the United States 
impossible,” Miss Abbott states. Reports of 
the governors of Porto Rico and Hawaii 
show that in Porto Rico 153 babies, and in 
Hawaii 120 babies, die during the first year 
of life, out of every 1,000 born alive, In the 
Philippine Islands the last census showed 
the rate to be 358. In contrast to these high 
rates is the rate of 76 for the birth regis- 
tration area of the United States. 


The United States has “a national obliga- 
tion to render (these communities) at least 
the same assistance being given the States,” 
Miss Abbott points out. 


Important investigations in child hygiene, 
child labor, and. the care of dependent and 
delinquent children have been made by the 
Children’s Bureau during the last year. The 
results of some of these investigations are 
summarized in Miss Abbott’s report. 


During the year the Children’s Bureau co- 
operated with the Community Health Sery- 
ice of Boston in the demonstration of a 
habit-clinic for pre-school children. Doctor 
D. A. Thom of the Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital has been in charge of the clinic, and 
has prepared an analysis of the results of 
the experiment, which will be published by 
the Children’s Bureau. 


A survey of nutrition ark being done for 
children of pre-school age in nine eastern 
and mid-eastern cities, and three rural com- 
munities has been made. The report of this 
study is being prepared. 


An intensive study of the growth of young 
children, with special reference to rickets, 
to the influence of the children’s diets, of 
the diets of nursing mothers, and of housing 
and sunlight, has been made in the District 
of Columbia, with the co-operation of the 
Child Welfare Society of the district. With 
the object of discovering methods of pre- 
venting rickets, a study in New Haven in 
co-operation with the medical school of Yale 
University is under consideration. 


Investigations of rural child labor and its 
relations to school attendance have been 
made by the industrial division of the bu- 
reau in Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New Jersey, North Dakota, South Carolina, 
Texas and Virginia. These surveys have 
given detailed information about 11,000 rural 
child laborers under 16 years of age. Sur- 
veys have also been made of children in 
street trades in Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Atlanta, Ga., and Omaha, Neb. 
Child labor inspections were also made in a 
number of textile mills in Georgia. These 
inspections show a large number of viola- 
tions of the standards of employment of 
children laid down in the two Federal laws 
declared unconstitutional, and also a num- 
ber of violations of the State child labor 
laws, in spite of the fact that State stan- 
dards were considerably lower than the 
Federal standards. 


The work of the social service division of 
the bureau included investigation of moth- 
ers’ pension laws, of foster-home care for 
dependent children, and a study of juvenile 
courts in ten cities. 


CAN’T PAY BIG RENT. 


“How can a man with five small children 
pay $385 a month house rent and feed and 
clothe his family on $15 a week?” writes a 
hard-pressed laboring man to a city news- 
paper. This is the heart-breaking problem 
for thousands of families in towns and 
cities. An investment broker figures it will 
take from 5 to 10 years before the housing 
shortage is met. The rush to the cities has 
made living room scarce; landlords are de- 
manding two and three times as much rent. 
Families are compelled to live in one or 
two rooms, and in New York City 65,000 
have been turned out in the street. In no 
big town or city does the average working 
man*have much left after he has paid his 
rent, What should most concern us is that 
the people are suffering in a way the na- 
tion cannot afford to have them suffer.— 
Toledo Union Leader. 
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NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS. 


The Journal staff desires to extend to all our members and their families cordial 
wishes for a Happy and Prosperous New Year. May it bring to them health, happiness 
and all the choice blessings of life. While the year just closed has not been an entirely 
satisfactory one, it has brought many blessings to all for which all may feel thankful. 
It has been a year of continued struggle and sacrifice for the railroad shopmen, on 
the roads where the lock-out continues; however, industrial activities in other lines 
has helped to relieve their burden, and they have the satisfaction of knowing their unceas- 
ing resistance has resulted in the defeat of the “open shop” drive to destroy organized 
labor, which was started by the combined corporate wealth of the country, conceived 
and organized while millions of our people were in the trenches, fighting, bleeding and 
dying “to make the world safe for democracy.” The open shop crusade has been 
brought to a standstill and is on the defensive; the miners and the shopmen received 
the main force of this well organized and financed crusade, and the organized men of 
other trades as well as the working people generally have every reason to feel grateful 
to those who successfully resisted the assaults of this unworthy crusade and should 
support those still on the firing line in every way possible. Now that this open shop 
fight has been brought to a standstill, we may consider what the future may bring 
forth. We are told that action and reaction are of equal length; that as the pendulum 
of a clock swings forward, it swings back equally as far; and as this open shop drive has 
spent its force in a vain effort to destroy organized labor for the past three or four 
years, we may now confidently look forward to see the rebound of organized labor 
during the next three or four years result in placing it further in growth and develop- 
ment, than it has ever achieved before. Now is the time for our members to get actively 
at work to restore the complete unity of their ranks, and place their organization in the 
highest possible point of efficiency, so they may be in a position to go forward in the 
general advance to better conditions. 


The new year just opening its portals to the advent of time, is big with tremendous 
and far-reaching possibilities, especially from a political point of view, and as govern- 
ment and laws result from political activities and as these vitally affect the weal or 
woe of the people, our members should take a lively and intelligent interest in this 
subject. During the present year, a President and Vice-President of the United States 
will be elected, as will also all the members of the House of Representatives and a part 
of the Senators. Labor has it within its power to exert a powerful influence on the 
result of this election, if it is organized, alert and united. With labor organized and 
uniting with the farmers, they may determine who these officials shall be. However, 
now is the time to get actively at work organizing and unifying our forces, making 
plans to secure the right kind of delegates to conventions and selecting the right kind 
of candidates for these offices. Every one should strive to make the year 1924 a 
memorable one in the progress and achievement of organized labor, and the bettering 
of conditions for the masses of the people. 

Include in your New Year resolutions a firm resolve to do your full duty to your 
country and your organization, and that you will do all in your power to bring about 
the complete unity of the forces of labor. 
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RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION SHOULD BE CONTINUED. 


As the present law restricting immigration expires June 30th next, it is important 
—in fact imperative, that congress extend this law or enact another to take its place, 
without delay or else we will be completely submerged by a flood of immigration, the 
like of whch has never been witnessed by our country before. 


Two chief causes would bring this about, the first and foremost is the unsettled 
political conditions in most of the countries of Europe, which has resulted in industrial 
stagnation, and widespread unemployment, the second cause is that these unemployed 
men have read of the wages paid to bricklayers, plasterers and others in some of our large 
cities and these seem fabulous to them, and no doubt believing they are typical of the 
wages received by all trades, they would make all kinds of sacrifices to pay their 
passage here were the restrictions removed. Under such conditions, the army of five 
million unemployed which we had a couple of years ago would look small compared to 
the army of unemployed we would have in the course of the next year. For the sake 
of our own people as well as those who would come, the present law or another similar 
one should be promptly enacted. 


Secretary of Labor Davis has recommended that restriction be renewed and that 
prospective immigrants be examined and passed upon in their home ports, this would 
possibly be a humane and improved system, as it would do away with the crowded 
conditions and long detention at our immigrant stations, and avoid the hardships and 
expense for those rejected. However, there is an effort being made to couple this 
reform with a system of registration for all of foreign birth, the excuse being that it 
would aid in Americanizing and naturalizing them. While we believe none should 
come or be allowed to come here who do not intend to cast their lot with us and become 
citizens, still we believe this would be a dangerous power to place in the hands of any 
one. It would be used to intimidate and overawe all immigrants and prevent them 
from organizing and becoming a part of the labor movement and in case of strike force 
them to stay at work on the threat of deportation. We need no Prussian or Czarist 
system of autocracy and espionage in America. American freedom demands citizens, 
not subjects. 


But by all means every influence possible should be exerted upon congress to ex- 
tend the present restriction law or a new one without delay. Write to the Congressman 
of your District and the two Senators of your State and urge them to support and work 
for the enactment of a restricted immigration measure. Big business favors letting 
down the bars so that a large surplus of labor will be on hand to bid against each other 
and thus lower wages to a pauper standard. 


CONGRESS SHOULD ADOPT A CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
RESTRICTING CHILD LABOR. . 


In response to an aroused public conscience to the evils of child labor, congress 
passed two child labor laws in recent years, but in each case they were no sooner 
placed in our statute books, than they were attacked by the factory owners, who coin 
the lives of children into dividends, and obliging courts have declared these laws un- 
constitutional. So at the present time there is no legal restraints between the avari- 
cious cradle haunting employers and their victims, except in a few of our states, which 
have enacted state laws regulating the employment of children in a measure. 


In many states, it seems impossible to secure an efficient law on the subject, be- 
cause of the influence exerted by the unfair employers, therefore the only relief from 
the evils of child labor is through a constitutional amendment, such a measure was 
before the last session of congress but failed of passage, the same measure has been, 
or will be, introduced again and every influence should be exerted to have it favorably 
acted upon at the present session, so that it may go to the legislatures of the states for 
approval, and as it will require the favorable action of three-fourths of the states to 
make it a part of our constitution, it will take a matter of three or four years, pos- 
sibly before it will become a law. 


The children of today are the men and women of the future, who must carry on 
the affairs of the world, whether they will do this poorly or well, will, in a great 
measure, depend upon the opportunities they may get in youth to fit themselves for 
the task. To do so in an efficient manner they must have time to develop their bodies, 
and schooling to develop their mental qualities and understanding. To place at work 
in factories and workshops at tender ages before they have half developed, stunts them 
physically and mentally for the balance of their lives, and leaves them as derelicts on 
the sea of life. 


We are all interested in perpetuating our free institutions, in dsveloping our civili- 
zation upward to higher ideals and standards of achievement, and in order to do so we 
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must give our children a healthy, robust constitution and the advantages of a good 
education, the better their education, the greater will be their achievements in the 
cause of humanity. Write your congressmen and senators and urge prompt action on 
the Child Labor Amendment to the constitution. 


PROGRESSIVES HOLD BALANCE OF POWER IN CONGRESS. 


When Congress assembled last month, it was found that the progressive block 
held the balance of power between the Democrats and old line Republicans, and they 
forced the latter to agree to reforms in the rules before they could proceed to the elec- 
tion of a speaker, and later on when the election of committees came up, the Republi- 
can slate for the rules committee was broken and a progressive placed thereon. This 
indicates that the progressives will be able to prevent the Republican majority from 
passing any vicious measures, even though they may not be able to secure the enact- 
ment of many progressive laws themselves. 


In the senate, the progressives have so far.prevented the election of officers and 
committees; the stand-pat Republicans have been trying to elect Senator Cummins 
presiding officer and still retain him as Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, so that Senator LaFollette, the next ranking member of that Committee might not 
secure the chairmanship. From present indications, the election of officers of the 
senate will go over until after the holidays, when the tug of war will be renewed, with 
the quite possible election of a Democrat as presiding officer. 


While the progressives in both House and Senate are large enough to deadlock 
legislation, they are not yet strong enough apparently to force through legislation of 
a progressive nature, therefore the prospects of getting much remedial legislation at the 
present session, is not bright at the present time. However, they will raise the beacon 
light of hope for the future, around which the people will rally during the approaching 
election when a new Congress and a President will be selected, and we feel assured the 
next Congress will show a much larger group of progressives, and large enough to 
organize Congress themselves. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF CHIEF INSPECTOR PACK OF THE BUREAU OF 
LOCOMOTIVE INSPECTION. 


The annual report of A. G. Pack, Chief Inspector of the U. S: Bureau of Locomotive 
Inspection, which has recently been issued, shows a large increase in defective locomo- 
tives, accidents occuring and consequent loss of life as a result thereof during the past 
year. The report covers the period from July Ist, 1922, to June 30th, 1928. During 
that time 63,657 locomotives were reported inspected, and 41,150 found defective, and 
7,075 of these were ordered out of service because of dangerous defects. For the pre- 
vious year ending June 30th, 1922, the total number reported inspected was 64,354, and 
30,978 were found defective, and 3,089 ordered out of service. Thus it will be seen that 
the number of locomotives found defective during the past year increase about 25 per 
cent over the number for the previous year and the number ordered out of service 
during the past year was more than 56 per cent greater than for the previous year. 
The percentage of locomotives inspected and found defective last year was 65 per cent, 
while for the previous year the percentage was 48 per cent. 


During the past year there were 1,348 accidents due to defective locomotives re- 
ported, in which 72 persons were killed and 1,560 injured; while for the previous year 
there were 622 similar accidents in which 33 persons were killed and 709 injured. The 
increase in accidents last year was 117 per cent greater than the previous year; the 
number killed increased 118 per cent and the injured increased 120 per cent over the 
previous year. During the same period engine failures increased from 50 to 70 per cent. 


During the past year there were 57 boiler explosions, which resulted in the death 
of 47 persons and the serious injury of 88 others, an increase of 75 per cent in the 
number of explosions, 86 per cent increase in the number killed and 93 per cent in those 
injured over the previous year. We are told that a large percentage of the explosions 
where defects were contributory causes increased 135 per cent over the previous year. 


The report states that numerous accidents have occured from repairs to boilers by 
autogenous welding, especially in those parts “where the strain to which the structure 
is subjected is not carried by other construction” and welded seams and cracks in 
backheads. Chief Pack renews his request for fifty additional inspectors and an in- 
crease in salaries for them. The report is a comprehensive and well prepared one and 
well worth reading and study. Copies of this report may be secured from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. The price of 
which is twenty-five cents per copy. 
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WILDCAT STOCK SELLERS FLEECE PEOPLE OF BILLIONS. 


The trial and conviction of Dr. Cook, the fake discoverer of the North Pole, on the 
charge of fraud in selling worthless oil stocks, has focused public attention on the sub- 
ject of this huge fraud. Dr. Cook was convicted of defrauding the public of millions of 
dollars, principally from those of small means, and given a fifteen year sentence. 


It is estimated that promoters of fraudulent wildcat securities and get-rich-quick 
schemes defraud the public out of a billion dollars a year, and most of this money comes 
from wage earners and farmers we are told; no doubt in small sums at a time, but 
once they get a victim on their sucker list they continue to offer them “sure thing” 
and “ground floor’ propositions to lure their unwary and hard earned dollars from 
them, and when they can no longer fleece them under various aliases, they trade or 
sell their list of victims to other fakers in some other city. 


Fake oil stock schemes is especially fruitful of profits to these fakers. It is esti- 
mated that in Ft. Worth, Tex., in the past eighteen months five hundred oil stock 
promoters have taken from the public more than $100,000,000. The fact that some- 
times wells produce wealth for those drilling them, lends glamour to the possibilities of 
great wealth from this source, and is taken advantage of by fakirs who start out in a 
stock selling scheme and send tons of literature showing an imaginative oil field with 
drilling derricks by the score and oil shooting from each in great profusion, throwing 
oil all over the country, however, they expect to amass wealth, not from the ground, 
but from the pockets of their victims. 


The Government and the Advertising Clubs are doing everything possible to put 
these swindlers out of business; however, they can seldom act effectively until after 
the fraud is perpetrated. The most effective way is for the public to refuse to become 
victims of their wiles. The average person, and especially those who have to work 
every day, are not in a position to determine whethér stock in new enterprises is a 
safe investment or not and they should by all means consult some one who is in a 
position to know, before they invest their hard earned money in such. We believe, as 
a general thing the small investor would be far better off in the long run if they 
would invest their money in government bonds, legitimate building association stocks, 
or deposit their savings in banks. Labor banks with large capital and resources have 
been established in a number of cities and they are offering a fair rate of interest. 
But no matter how you invest your savings our advice is to get off the sucker list of 
these fake promoters. 


BOILER MAKERS AS BOILER INSPECTORS. 


The need for securing efficient state and city boiler inspection laws is becoming 
more important than ever, owing to the ever increasing number of boilers being used 
for power purposes, and as these boilers carry larger and greater pressure than ever, 
the danger is constantly multiplying. Furthermore, we find that in a large majority of 
cases where boiler inspection laws have been enacted that these laws are loosely and 
ill-advisedly drawn, so that men of almost any trade may qualify as inspectors, whereas 
if they were drawn with a due sense of their importance and with;a desire to furnish 
real protection against explosions, they would require not only that all such inspectors 
be practical boiler makers, but that they should be men of long experience in the con- 
struction and repairing of boilers, for it is one of the highest branches of boilermaking 
and demanding the most experienced and skilled to properly fulfill its requirements, for 
in inspecting boilers, the inspector must rely very much on his judgment and expe- 
rience to determine the actual condition of the various parts, and the degree of safety 
in carrying the enormous pressure placed upon them and the stresses and strains ex- 
erted by expansion and contraction. Furthermore, upon the accuracy of his judgment 
depends the safety of the lives and limbs of scores, if not hundreds of lives, not to men- 
tion the possible property loss. 


Brother Roberts of Cleveland, who has had much experience in general inspection 
of boilers, has contributed an article, which appears in the correspondence section and 
we hope our members will read it, and as he asks for comments that some will write 
on this subject, too. Furthermore, as the legislatures of some of the states are now in 
session our members in these states should get busy and endeavor to have an efficient 
law enacted. If they do not it is quite likely men of other callings will push some 
other kind of inspection, with their members as inspectors and this part of our trade 
lost to our tradesmen and inefficient inspection result. 


A VICTIM OF CONTEMPT OF COURT SENTENCE, FREED BY 
PRESIDENT COOLIDGE. 


President Coolidge recently remitted the sixty day jail sentence of Conperatien 
Craig of New York City, which was imposed by U. S. District Judge Mayer, because of 
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an alleged criticism of the Court in a case in which the city of New York was financially 
interested. The incident occurred sometime since and was fought out through the 
appellate courts until it reached the Supreme Court, and that body upheld the lower 
court. Comptroller Craig announced his intention of serving the sentence rather than 
appeal for a pardon, however, Senator Copeland and other officials made an appeal and 
President Coolidge on the advice of Attorney General Daugherty remitted the sentence, 
without giving a full pardon. 


The case has attracted nation-wide attention and the courts are coming in for much 
criticism in acting in this arbitrary way; acting as prosecution, judge and jury. The 
courts have been doing this right and left in labor injunction cases and getting away 
with it for a long time, but the above case may have the desired effect of calling the 
peoples attention to the wrong, and reforms follow. A bill has been introduced in 
Congress, which provides that no Federal Judge shall determine the guilt or innocence 
of any person ordered up for contempt committed outside his court room. The enact- 
ment of such a measure would help to eliminate an evil that has assumed widespread 
and serious proportions. We are told that Comptroller Craig considers President 
Coolidge’s clemency order a regular pardon and assails Mr. Daugherty’s action in the 
matter and repeats his charge against Judge Mayer. 


If this incident results in the enactment of a law curbing the arbitrary powers of 
federal judges in contempt cases, the working people will have every reason to feel 
grateful to Comptroller Craig for his stand in the matter, for they have been the chief 
sufferers of this vicious practice in the past. 


REFERENDUM ON THE BOK PEACE AWARD TO BE HELD 
THIS MONTH. 


The competition for the American Peace Award, created by Edward W. Bok, and 
offering $100,000 for the “best practicable plan by which the United States may co- 
operate with other nations to achieve and preserve the peace of the world,” closed on 
November 15th. 22,165 plans were received. The jury of award, consisting of Elihu 
Root, Gen. James Guthrie Harbord, Col. Edward M. House, Ellen F. Pendleton, Roscoe 
Pond, W. A. White and Brand Whitlock, has been at work on the plans since the middle 
of October, and is expected to make its choice of the plans submitted by January Ist. 
The policy committee, which has been administering the award announces that during 
January it will present the winning plan to the American people for their consideration 
and vote. This referendum will be conducted through the daily and weekly press, the 
cooperating council of the American Peace Award, Mayor’s Committee in many com- 
munities, universities and libraries, and local organizations of all kinds—labor, re- 
ligious and fraternal. Organizations, whose combined memberships total many mil- 
lions have agreed to submit a copy of the winning plan and a ballot to their members. 


The press of the country, both dailies and weeklies, is cooperating with this: at- 
tempt to secure from the American people a wide expression of opinion on this im- 
portant subject, with so many agencies of such a wide variety cooperating, the com- 
mittee feels the referendum should be most effective. However, those in charge of the 
matter emphasizes the need for security and accuracy in voicing the considerate opinion 
of those voting, rather than a great volume of ballots representing a hasty, uncon- 
sidered action of voters, but the real opinion of the voters after they have carefully 
read the plan or a luminous digest of same. 


We commend to our readers this opportunity, perhaps the first that has been of- 
fered the American public to register their direct opinion upon what relation of the 
United States should be to any international action looking towards prevention of war. 
Our members and the voting members of their families should vote on this matter so 
that they may assist in securing a representative vote, and help along the matters of 
universal peace among the nations of the world. Full instructions and ballots will be 
printed in the papers, read the plan in full, then-the instructions and vote promptly. 
The vote will close at the end of January. 


OUR TREATMENT OF THE INDIAN A REPROACH. 


When Columbus discovered America, the whole continent was found peopled by 
numerous tribes, or nations of Indians, the total number of these people from all 
accounts of history, must have been in the millions. 


The white man by cajolery or force drove them from the shores of the Atlantic 
and as the settlers became more numerous, they gradually took possession of the land 
further west, driving the Indian before them. After the United States won their free- 
dom, congress made arrangements to transfer the remnants of various tribes to land 
west of the Mississippi river, some of them to the now State of Kansas. Later these 
were induced to give up their land to the white man and go further into the wilderness, 
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the relentless tread of the invader pushing them further and further into inaccessible 
territory. The Indians contact with the white man instead of civilizing, elevating and 
refining them, has had the opposite effect, due in a great measure to dishonest and 
unfair treatment of them, and the introduction of the white man’s fire water or liquor. 
Our government’s policy of treating them as wards and dependents, has continued this 
regrettable condition. 


A recent cablegram from Paris, France, states that a delegation of sixteen Arapaho 
Indians from Wyoming had arrived there, on their way to petition the League of Na- 
tions to use its influence to induce the United States to grant their people the rights 
and privileges of citizens. What a travesty on justice, men whose ancestors roamed 
over the hills, plains and valleys of this continent, long centuries before the white 
man came, now beseeching the nations of the world to intercede for them with our 
government, that they may have the rights of citizenship. We hear much lately about 
one hundred per cent Americans, but if the Indians are not the simon pure article, 
who are? 


It surely is time for congress to reverse our policy toward the red man, there is 
only a small remnant of them left, and these should be given every encouragement and 
assistance to become educated and adapt themselves to our civilization, ways and cus- 
toms. They never will be so as long as they are treated as children. They should be 
taught to stand alone and depend on their own resources, all that would be necessary 
in the shape of welfare work, would be to keep the dishonest persons at a distance so 
they might not cheat and rob the Indian of his land and wealth. While we hope this 
delegation will be successful, Congress should not wait for the League of Nations or any 
other influence, to intercede in behalf of justice for the people whose boundless in- 
heritance has been taken from them by our civilization and people. 


Some of the Indians may not have reached a degree of civilization that would justify 
the removal of all restraint and restrictions, but those that are, should be given every 
right as citizens and opportunity to advance in civilization and useful service on the 
same footing as others and the balance so educated that they may gradually attain a 
condition that they too, may be set free to work out their own destiny. 


REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS OF 1912. 


We are in receipt of a copy of the report of the International Peace Congress, held 
at the Hague in 1912, which was called by the Amsterdam Trade Union International. 
It contains 210 pages and is illustrated by a sketch of the French artist Steinlin, also by 
a large number of photographs. We are told this meeting was composed of representa- 
tives of trade-unions, political, cooperative and pacifist organizations from twenty-seven 
countries; and the purpose of the Congress was to discuss the problem of eliminating 
militarism. The report contains the speeches of all those who addressed the Con- 
gress, as well as the resolutions adopted. Many able speeches were delivered in the 
cause of peace, by both men and women delegates. Copies of the report may be secured 
from the Rand Book Store, 7 East 15th St., New York City. Price, $1.00. 


DEATH OF AN OLD-TIME MEMBER. 


‘Word has just been received at Headquarters of the death of Brother Mike Casey, 
of Chicago, an old time member of our Brotherhood, who held various offices in our 
local lodges for years, and was a delegate to our Convention held in St. Paul, Minn., in 
1908. He has held the position of Boiler Inspector for the city of Chicago for many 
years, and was well and favorably known to a large number of our members. We are 
told Brother Casey was only sick a couple of hours, and that the cause of his death 
was heart disease. He died December 15th and was buried on the 18th. He leaves a 
widow and other relatives, to whom the Journal extends sincere sympathy. May he 
rest in peace. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Newton’s great generalization, which he called the “third law of motion,’ was that 
“action and reaction are always equal to each other,” and that law has been one of the 
most pregnant of all truths about the mystery of force, one of the brightest windows 
through which modern eyes have looked into the world of nature.—Phillip Brooks. 


By adversity are wrought the greatest works of admiration, and all the fair rp pce 
of renown out of distress and misery.—Daniel. 
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An epigram often flashes light into regions where reason shines but dimly. Holmes 
disposed of a bigot at once, when he compared his mind to the pupil of an eye, the 
more light you let into it the more it contracts.—Whipple. 


It is an excellent rule to be observed in all disputes, that men should give soft 
words and hard arguments that they should not so much strive to vex as to convince 
each other.—Wilkins. 


When men are most sure and arrogant, they are commonly the most mistaken, 
and have then given views to passion, without that proper deliberation and suspense 
which can alone secure them from the grossest absurdities.—Hume. 


The flitting sunbeam has been grasped and made to do man’s bidding in place of the 
painters pencil, and although Franklin tamed the lightning, yet not until yesterday has 
its instantaneous flash been made the vehicle of language; thus in the transmission of: 
thought annihilating space and time.—Prof. Robinson. 


Never put much confidence in such as put no confidence in others. A man prone 
to suspect evil is mostly looking in his neighbor for what he sees in himself. As to 
the pure all things are pure, even so to the impure all things are impure.—Hare. 


If a cause be good, the most violent attack of its enemies will not injure it so much 
as injudicious defense of it by its friends.—Colton. 


It should be the work of a genuine and noble patriotism to raise the life of the 
nation to the level of its privileges; to harmonize its general practice with its abstract 
principles; to reduce to actual facts the ideals of its institutions; to elevate instruction 
into knowledge; to deepen knowledge into wisdom; to render knowledge and wisdom 
complete in righteousness; and to make the love of country perfect in the love of man. 
—Henry Giles. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE. 


The Genesee Boiler Works, Rochester, N. 
Youn Guitair, ) 
Rochester Tank & Boiler Works, Roches- 


ter, N. Y. (Unfair.) 

Billberg Boiler Works, Houston, Tex. 
(Strike on.) 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. 


(Federated strike on.) 

McNamara Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, 
Md. (Unfair.) 

Missouri & North Arkansas Ry. 
ated strike on.) 

Wm. P. Coppin, Contract Shop & Tank 
Works, New Orleans, La. (Unfair.) 
Salt Lake Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, Salt 

Lake City, Utah. (Unfair.) 

Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J. (Unfair.) 

J. D. Cousins Boiler Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Unfair.) 

Phoenix Iron Works, Meadville, Pa. (Un- 
fair on Atlantic Oil Works Job, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) 

Higgins Bros., Bayonne, N. J. (Unfair.) 

W. K. Henderson Machine, Foundry & 
Boiler Works, Shreveport, La. (Unfair.) 

Davenport Locomotive Works, Davenport, 
Ta. (Unfair.) 

Petroleum Iron Works. (Unfair to our 
members, Port of New York.) 

The Berkeley Machine Works, Inc., Nor- 
folk, Va. (Unfair.) 


(Feder- 


Rushton Foundry & Machine Co., Alexan- 
dria, La. (Unfair.) 

Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlantic, 
Ga. (Unfair.) 

American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. (Unfair.) 

Pittsburg Boiler & Machine Co., Pittsburg, 


Kas. (Unfair.) 

Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio. 
(Unfair.) 

John O’Brien Boiler Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
(Unfair.) 


Western Pipe & Steel Co., Shops, Seattle, 
Wash. (Strike on.) 

Terre Haute Boiler Works, Terre Haute, 
Ind. (Unfair.) 

Long Island Railroad, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Strike still on.) 


Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J. (Unfair.) 


“Pop.” 

“yes, Myson,” — 

‘What is a gardener?” 

“A gardener is a man who raises a few 
things, my boy.” 

“What is a farmer?’ 

“A man who raises a lot of things.” 

“Well, what is a middleman, Pop?” 

“Why, he’s the fellow who raises every- 
thing, my son.’’—Ex. 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 
REPORT OF INT. VICE-PRESIDENT NOLAN, PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


As the year 1923 will be past and gone 
when this report appears in the Official 
Journal of the International Brotherhood, 
but not soon to be forgotten by the affili- 
ated shop crafts in the Railroad shops of 
our country, and after one of the gamest 
struggles for life, liberty, as American citi- 
zens and trades unionists, in the industrial 
history of the supposed land of great oppor- 
tunities and freedom, yes ‘opportunities for 
fair conditions as well as freedom in the 
proper development and interest of our or- 
ganized labor movement which we are en- 
titled to, and must have, regardless of a 
few die-hard railroad officials and backed 
by a so-called Labor Board that brought 
continual strife on the part of both, instead 
of American fair play and full justice to the 
Ry-shop crafts of America, nevertheless, the 
present is still with us as the past is gone 
and the future historian will brand the issue 
which caused a nation-wide strike as un- 
American, and unhuman from a business 
standpoint, as there was no justifiable rea- 
son for it whatever, and in God’s good time 
will be so recorded that the year 1924 estab- 
lished justice once more and in a land where 
oppression and so-called open shop was at- 
tempted, but “now dead by a loyal band of 
true Americans that never recognizes de- 
feat when the sacrifice of a principle is the 
issue,” yes, they are still on the job and will 
remain steadfast until such time as life, 
liberty and the pursuit of real and assured 
happiness is again incorporated in the con- 
stitution of our country, as Freemen were 
never industrial slaves, nor never will, or 
sold on the block to the highest bidder for 
employment in the Bull-Pen. 


My last report was relative to Charleston, 
S. C., of conditions there, as well as the 
possibility of a much greater activity in 
Railroad and contract shop movement in 
the future, as the lack of interest on the 
part of some members as well as the un- 
organized conditions now existing there is 
to a great extent responsible in not carry- 
ing on the regular order of business as 
should be in order to make Charleston, S. 
C., a real live and active industrial city, like 
it was in the past, to my knowledge, where 
every natural facility for a business city 
exists such as. climatic as well as trans- 
portation by rail and sea, and when I refer 
to ample rail conditions I mean the Sea- 
board Air Line and Southern and Allied 
Lines Railroads who have recognized their 
shop crafts and should be given every help 
and consideration in dealing with the rail- 
roads above mentioned. 


The Charleston, S. C., Navy Yard is about 
in the same condition as all the rest of the 
Government Navy Yards, a general reduc- 
tion of the mechanical forces because of the 


gates 


lack of employment due to a policy on the 
part of our Government to retrench in cut- 
ting down expenses to the extent of scrap- 
ping many war ships in the hope of prevent- 
ing European warfare in the future, which 
can’t be made possible even by a League 
of Nations or a World Court, for as long as 
men or nations agree to differ on matters 
of national interest and fail to agree, the 
issue is generally settled if necessary by 
force of arms; however, the men employed 
in Government Navy Yards and those de- 
pending on them for support are thrown 
on the streets to battle with a condition 
while Profiteers in all business generally 
reap a harvest, while the men that made 
this nation great and respected are given 
the opportunity of joining the army of the 
unemployed; however, when the millennium 
is an assured fact then and not till then, 
if the nation’s defense is to be protected 
should any war ship of Uncle Sam’s Navy 
be scrapped, but on the contrary, should be 
kept in fighting trim so as to ensure peace, 
and continual peace means the real civiliza- 
tions dawn for the nations of the earth, for 
a nation is in the same position as wage- 
earners when in an unorganized condition 
at the mercy of the die-hards as the real 
issue anyhow is the dollar mark, but “when 
nations and wage-earners are organized and 
prepared, reason will govern the action of 
bosses and nations alike. That was demon- 
strated very forceably at the present ses- 
sion of Congress over the election of 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
when the die-hards on rules was compelled 
to play the game out of the king row, the 
majority. 

I made two visits to Wilmington, Del., on 
a matter of vital interest to the. Boiler 
Makers, Apprentices and Helpers in that 
city. While nothing was done on either oc- 
casion to relieve a rather bad situation, still 
I have every hope, with the assistance of a 
few active workers at Wilmington, Del., that 
the results later on will be an organization 
of the Boiler Makers and Helpers; at least, I 
trust it will come to pass, as organization is 
needed very bad in that section of country. 
Also. while there, attended a regular meet- 
ing of the Wilmington (Del.) C. L. U. and 
noticed that a few of the old-time trades 
unionists are still on the job as delegates 
and after years in the labor movement of 
that city, and among others were Brother 
Saylor, who has represented the local Typo- 
graphical: Union in Wilmington, Del., for 
several years, but still the active secretary 
of that body. And while the number of 
delegates is not as large as it generally used 
to be in point of numbers, that C. L. U. is 
active just the same. . 

On November 26th, a. m., had the pleas- 
ure of attending a special meeting of dele- 
representing various Government 
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Navy Yards’ local International Unions, 
whose members realized the necessity at 
this particular time of organization in Gov- 
ernment Navy Yards, at the A. F. of L. 
Building, Washington, D. C., with President 
O’Connell presiding as chairman of meet- 
ing, and Brother Berries as secretary, both 
officers presiding representing the Metal 
Trades Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor at meeting above referred to. 
Many important matters were discussed, and 
I must say for the future benefit of the 
crafts in United States Navy Yards, and 
among others were a motion by Brother J. 
N. Davis, our Legislative Representative at 
Washington, D. C., that in all future meet- 
ings before the Naval Wage Reviewing 
Board that all delegates must represent 
bona-fide International Labor Unions, and 
with proper credentials to represent their 
organized crafts only, which motion seemed 
to meet the approval of the vast majority 
of the delegates present, as every phase of 
present situation in Government Navy 
Yards was fully and ably brought out by 
representatives of international unions and 
delegates, who realized the necessity of uni- 
fied as well as co-operative action in ac- 
cordance with the American Trades Union 
movement in all future conferences with 
the officers of the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment, so as to present their many griev- 
ances through the president of the depart- 
ment and representatives and delegates be- 
fore the Naval Wage Reviewing Board, as an 
organized body of real: trades unionists who 
fully understand what they want and fully 
entitled to it; however, the entire important 
subject matter by motion was referred to 
the officers of the Metal Trades Department 
for a final decision, relative to the stand- 
ing of delegates on wage questions 1nd con- 
ditions in Government Navy Yards in all 
future meetings with the president and sec- 
retary of the Metal Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


At 2:30 p. m. on November 26th, the regu- 
lar scheduled meeting of the Wage Review- 
ing Naval Board was held in the new Naval 
Building, and called to order by Chairman 
of Board, and also explaining naval regu- 
lations and in accordance with law as en- 
acted many, many years ago to govern the 
Navy Department on wage conditions, and 
as usual the various crafts were callzd in 
alphabetical order to give their reasons why 
wage conditions should be given first con- 
sideraiion as the future prestige of the 
American nation depends altogether on the 
financial ability of the men and women of 
labor and more especially at a time when 
profiteers and high prices of food products 


is in evidence everywhere, and worse yet, no- 


lawful remedy: applied to prevent it, but let 
us hope that Congress will meet the. situa- 
tion in order that the American people 
will receive the benefit of much needed ieg- 
islation to successfully cope with a very 
complex living situation that at present con- 
fronts us. 
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Brother J. N. Davis, the legislative repre- 
sentative of the International Brotherhood at 
the nation’s Capitol, appeared before the 
Naval Wage Reviewing Board in the inter- 
est of the Boiler Makers, Ship Builders and 
Helpers employed in Government Navy 
Yards, and am pleased to report that he 
did so in a very able argument by ex- 
planations as to local navy yards, including 
wages now paid, as well as wage paid to 
mechanics by corporations in the vicinity 
of Government Navy Yards, which left no 
doubt in the minds of the international dele- 
gates that his ability to successfully pre- 
sent their case before the Naval Wage Re- 
viewing Board was unquestioned, omitting 
nothing of any importance before the Board 
in the interest of the men he represented 
on that occasion, and trust his effort will be 
the means of bringing about a real live and 
active 100 per cent organization in all navy 
yards from the Atlantic Coast to the Pa- 
cific is the sincere wish of the undersigned. 


After the Boiler Makers, Ship Builders and 
Helpers hearing on the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 26th, a special called meeting of our 
International delegates, representing various 
navy yards, was held at the National Hotel 
for the purpose of discussing various ques- 
tions in the interest of our craftsmen em- 
ployed in United States Navy Yards and 
more especially the question of organization 
so sadly neglected in many navy yards at 
present; however, a naval district was per- 
fected and a president was elected (Brother 
Goodman of Lodge 450), as also a secretary 
(Brother Hopkins of Lodge 19), as well as 
vice-presidents from the various sections in 
which Government Navy Yards are located. 
Brother Scott, International Organizer, was 
in attendance and gave the delegates rep- 
resenting our local lodges in. Government 
Navy Yards some valuable advice as well 
as information that was very much appreci- 
ated by all delegates present, and taken as 
a whole, all were well pleased at the result 
of special meeting called by Brother Davis 
as the purpose it was intended for was sure 
successful. The following delegates were 
present at the A. F. of L. Building Metal 
Trades meeting, also the Naval Wage Re- 
viewing Board meeting on Nov. 26: 


Brother Crowell, Lodge 467; Brother Mc- 
Donald, Boston (Mass.) Navy Yard; Broth- 
ers Wright and Howard, Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Navy Yard; Brothers Hopkins, Schual and 
Gerner, Philadelphia (Pa.) Navy Yard; 
Brothers Goodman and Osmond, Washington 
(D. C.) Navy Yard; Brothers O’Connor and 
Thomas, Portsmouth (Va.) Navy Yard, also 
Brother J. N. Davis, legislative representa- 
tive of the International Brotherhood, and 
Brother Scott, general organizer at Phila- 
delphia and vicinity. We noticed that Broth- 
er Flynn of Charleston (S. C.) Navy Yards 
was absent, owing to conditions that made 
it impossible for the Charleston (S. C.) Navy 
Yards to be present at Naval Wage hearing 
on November 26, and further because of dis- 
tance and expense of having delegates at 
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Washington, D. C., the Pacific Coast Navy 
Yards was not represented, but our legis- 
lative represented their case before the 
Naval Wage Board by explanations of wage 
and conditions on the Pacific Coast. 


In my next report for the official Jour- 
nal, a full explanation will be given as to 
conditions and organization at the Ports- 
mouth (Va.) Navy Yards, relative to the 
Boiler Department of that yard. 


In conclusion let me say that the Presi- 
dent of the Metal Trades Department, as 
usual, made a splendid appeal for the crafts 
he so well represented at wage conference 
before the Naval Wage Reviewing Board 
on November 26, aS every grievance in con- 
nection with the crafts employed in Govern- 
ment Navy Yards was carefully presented 
to the Board on that occasion and trust that 
his able presentation will have the desired 
result in a better wage, as well as the neces- 
sary improved conditions in all Government 
Navy Yards. It’s up to employes to co- 
operate with him in his efforts so as the 
next meeting before a wage board will 
show a hundred per cent organization of our 
craftsmen in all Government Navy Yards. 


And hope at next meeting of the Naval 
Wage Reviewing Board that a more suitable 
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board room will be secured, as there seemed 
to be considerable criticism on the part of 
the delegates (and justly so) as a large 
number of delegates found it impossible to 
even secure standing room, and the result 
was that there seemed to be a much great- 
er number of delegates standing on the out- 
side in hallway instead of in the wage con- 
ference room, where they should have been, 
as they were sent there for that purpose, 
so as to hear what was going on in the 
committee room, but lack of sufficient seat- 
ing or standing room caused considerable 
inconvenience to those who were compelled 
to stand on the outside, and trust that ar- 
rangements will be made in order to have 
suitable committee room at future hearings 
before the Naval Wage Board. 

However, regardless of conditions in many 
places that we are now up against, I extend 
to the membership of the International 
Brotherhood my greetings for the year 1924, 
and with the hope and full expectation of 
a better and more prosperous year than that 
which the Ry-shop crafts have gone 
through, but remain still unconquered as 
justice is our motto now and in the future, as 
real Americans were never slaves. 

I am yours truly and fraternally, Thos. 
Noland, International Vice-President. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT JOSEPH P. RYAN. 


(Period, November 16 to December 15, 
1923, Inclusive.) 


Kansas City, Kas., Dec. 15, 1928. 


Assignments. 

At the conclusion of my report in Decem- 
ber Journal I was engaged in an extensive 
audit of the books and accounts of Sub- 
ordinate Lodge No. 85, Toledo, O. Having 
completed the work locally at Toledo, com- 
plete report was made at the regular meet- 
ing of Lodge No. 85 on the 21st of Novem- 
ber by the trustees and the undersigned. 
A morning meeting was arranged for the 
night men, but inclement weather interfered 
with the attendance. After securing all of 
the necessary data from the Ohio Savings 
Bank and Trust Company, I left Toledo on 
the 23rd of November. Having been on the 
road better than two months, I spent sev- 
eral days in Chicago, arriving at headquar- 
ters on December 10. Since that date my 
time has been devoted to revising the card 
index record at the International Office in 
conjunction with the International Secre- 
tary and his office force in order to cor- 
rect and bring the membership of Lodge 
No. 85 up to date in connection with 
monthly dues paid, initiation and reinstate- 
ment fees, etc. 

Executive Council. 

Owing to the many ramifications in con- 
nection with the subject matter concerning 
Lodge No. 85, the case will be placed be- 
fore the Executive Council when the Coun- 
cil meets after the holidays. Definite ac- 
tion will be determined at that time. 

Where Does Our Money Go? 
This month I will discuss financial sup- 


port for business agents by the Interna- 
tional. This feature was first established 
by action of the Hxecutive Council in Oc- 
tober, 1912, at the annual meeting. Look- 
ing backward ten years, I will submit the 
figures from January 1, 1913, to December 
31, 1922—ten consecutive years. No sup- 
port was paid in 1913 and 1916, That leaves 
eight years. I respectfully submit the fol- 


lowing: 
L914 ee $ 3,275.00 
1916.0 3... 4,765.00 
qT. 17,050.00 
1918 i. ws} 27,800.00 
1909 ooo. oes 5,5: *,c 48,009.56 
1920), «tied oc os 4. 5 56,475.00 
LOO oe kk ote is 30,712.50 
LO eicistk wim « ie» 4,275.00. 
TOtal coivic.s 61s, <2 ee re $192,362.06 


_ Average per year, financial support for 
business agents by the international, $24,- 
045.253. Me 
Piece Work Agreement, N. Y. Celine! Lines. 

In the December, 1923, Journal, a tabu- 
lated statement of the recent referendum 
vote on the New York Central Lines per- 
taining to the piece work rules negotiated 
last July by President Jewell and the gen- 
eral chairmen of System Federation No. 


103 was submitted by the undersigned. The 


negative vote on the subject matter, in the 
opinion of the writer, was the final answer 
of the rank and file. Recent developments, 
however, show that agreement was made 
with management to withdraw the pre- 
pared joint submission from the U. S. Labor 
Board, which was done under date of No- 
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vember 138. Recent developments further 
show that, upon withdrawal from the U. 
S. Labor Board, the general chairmen, Sys- 
tem Federation No. 103, met with officials 
of the N. Y. Central Lines and concluded 
the matter by signing up the piece work 
schedule effective'as of July 1, 1923, and 
it will govern the shop conditions of the 
rank and file in such shops of the New 
York Central System where piece work is 
now in effect. This, in the opinion of the 
writer, places the duly elected officers of 
System Federation No. 103 squarely on rec- 
ord on the piece work issue. It is further 
cleared up by the fact that President Jewell 
and System Federation No. 103 understood 
and agreed with the management on the 
New York Central Lines that if the refer- 
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endum vote resulted in a negative decision 
by the men, that the matter would be re- 
ferred back to the board. Why, may I ask, 
was the agreement tentatively accepted in 
New York last July, if the matter was to 
go back to the U. S. Labor Board by mu- 
tual agreement? What will the effect be 
in future submissions from other roads? 
System Federation No. 103 is on record for 
piece work; the actual piece work agree- 
ment exists. It is in evidence. Apparently 
the provisions of the Constitution of the 
Railway Employes’ Department, Article 11, 
Section 22, are not functioning nowadays. 

Fraternaly yours, 

JOS. P. RYAN, 
International Vice-President. 
7533 Vernon Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT MERRIGAN. 


Montreal, Que. Can. 
Dear Sirs nad Brothers: 


I am forwarding to Brother Casey, Editor- 
Manager of Journal, a copy of “SUPPLE- 
MENT A’ to WAGH AGREEMENT No. 6, 
between The Railway Association of Canada 
and Division No. 4, of the Railway Employes 
Department, for publication in our official 
Journal, believing that it will be of interest 
to all members, and particularly those mem 
bers in Canada, who do not attend the regu- 
lar meetings and did not receive a copy 
which was issued to all lodges through the 
office of Division No. 4. Take time to read 
it all. See RULES 4%, 6, 21 and 167. Rule 
41%% applies to running work, and was not in 
effect, at all roundhouses until December 
17th, on the Canadian National Railways. 
Rule 6, restores seven of the holidays ob- 
served throughout the Dominion. Rule 21, 
should relieve considerable irritation which 
existed at many points where our members 
desired a leave of absence for a day or more, 
and to which some of the local officials 
were placing something artificial in the way. 
Rule 167, is a new rule, and gives the Paint 
Sprayers an increase of twelve cents per 
hour. I venture to say the members em- 
ployed in the Motive Power Department 
would just as soon see them sprayers buried 
for many reasons, and now that those men 
have received a wage increase, there is no 
telling just what part of your person you 
are liable to find that sprayer while you are 
on the job. However, its a wage increase 
for some more men, and that should help. 
Taking everything into consideration, the 
Committee obtained the very best for our 
membership, notwithstanding what little 
might be said to the contrary. ‘ , 


Now, I have been asked on several oc- 
casions by some of the members, why don’t 
you send in a report to the Journal, Brother 
Merrigan? Well, its a cinch that it is not 
because I can not find time:. I am just like 
many: more of our members that when it 
comes ‘to writing a letter, or a report you 
may call it, your intentions were alright, 
but you did not write, and your friends won- 
dered what’s wrong. 


Anyway, permit me to inform you: that 
the state of organization in the Eastern 
section of Canada, was never better, and 
when I say that, I Know whereof I speak. 
There are as usual, and I expect they will 
always be among us, a few delinquent mem- 
bers where we have lodges. Of course, the 
decline in shipbuilding has reduced our 
membership considerably, and several char- 
ters were discontinued, as many of you are 
aware. In some cities where our member- 
ship comprise the men employed in the 
contract shops and railroads, the member- 
ship in the contract shops had a decline, 
due to the attitude of the employers in wag- 
ing what is generally known as the “open 
shop” and posting notices to that effect. In 
several instances‘the contract shops had to 
lay off many of the men, and as a result 
many of our members allowed themselves 
to go in arrears and did not avail themselves 
of the out-of-work receipts. Others wel- 
comed the opportunity of evading the pay- 
ment of monthly dues and helped to make 
the non-union shop notices stick. Some 
others offer as an excuse, that the dues are 
too high. Since then, they realize that their 
wages are not too high and conditions not 
so good. 

During the month of November while 
schedule negotiations were going on at 
Montreal, a meeting was arranged by the 
officers of Division No. 4, for the formation 
of one System Federation to cover the entire 
Canadian National Railways, instead of two 
as now constituted. The officers of the two 
System Federations, most of whom were 
present on schedule negotiations, got to- 
gether, and have drawn up a tentative plan 
which will be submitted to a convention of 
delegates to be held during the month of 
March immediately following the convention 
of Division No. 4. 

In another issue, I intend to give you an 
outline of where our membership is located 
in the Eastern Section of Canada, and the 
Lodges in which they hold membership. 

Wishing the officers and members the 
compliments of the season and all good 
wishes, I am, Yours fraternally, John P. 
Merrigan. 
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Correspondence 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BOILER MAKERS 
HOLDING BOILER INSPECTION 
POSITIONS. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


The above topic should arouse the inter- 
est of our entire membership, which posi- 
tions we agree upon should be held by 
members of our craft, but which we now 
see filled by men of other crafts, some with 
no idea or knowledge of our craft, or for 
that matter upon boiler operation. We, as 
a craft, certainly should have a just propor- 
tion of these positions, but sad to say very 
few of our craft are engaged in this work 
either in the government service, or by in- 
surance companies doing a boiler insurance 
business, and we have sat idly by and al- 
lowed laws to be passed which have actually 
given other crafts an advantage over our 
members in getting these positions. 


I feel that we should wake up, and our 
members should be encouraged to seek boil- 
er inspectors’ positions, and I am positive 
that many of our members in former days, 
including Brother Casey, have tried to 
arouse our members to the fact that we are 
losing out in entering this field of work. As 
a large number of us have experienced quite 
depressing conditions the past two or three 
years with a lockout by some railroads, we 
see them still operating locomotives, and 
while our Interstate Commerce Commission 
acknowledges many locomotives are defec- 
tive, we can venture to state that many are 
in much worse condition than known. We 
all know that there should be considerable 
more inspectors, and such inspectors should 
have a full knowledge of boiler making and 
make thorough inspections of same. 


The writer has been engaged in boiler in- 
spection for several years and I have found 
that few of the inspectors know anything 
of our work, still men without boiler making 
experience are actually preferred by insur- 
ance companies, especially those with actual 
operation experience get the positions be- 
cause they are in better position to make 
inspection of fly-wheels, stationary engines 
and elevators, and in the past they have 
found that they can make a combined in- 
spector with knowledge of a boiler sufficient 
to get by on, at less wage sthan our mem- 
bers will work for. Very few inspectors are 
efficient in all arts which inspectors are 
usually hired to do. It is my belief that 
Boiler Makers should be Boiler Inspectors 
and that men having worked at other work 
should make inspection of their own art. 
Only recently the writer was employed by 
an insurance company, the Chief Inspector 
and the writer made an inspection of two 
Economic type boilers in a schoolhouse in 
Southern Ohio, which were allowed a safe 
working pressure of about 80 pounds. The 
writer found considerable pitting and wast- 


ing away of shell plates, tubes, etc., inter- 
nally and externally, the writer found con- 
siderable corrosion and rust around two of 
the handhole openings at the throat sheet 
between the two boilers, which had been 
set close together. I knocked off the rust 
and ordered the handhole plates removed 
when it was found that for a distance of 2 
inches around the openings the metal was 
reduced to tissue paper thickness. Upon 
showing the condition to the Chief Inspector 
he advised me that it had been leaking at 
the handhole openings since he had made 
the last annual internal inspection. I, how- 
ever, convinced him that the leakage had 
not been of recent origin but had been of 
long standing, and he finally acknowledged 
that he had never been between the boilers 
and therefore had not examined same, I 
also got the operators of the boilers to - 
acknowledge that although they had been 
firing these boilers for several years, they 
never knew there were any handhole plates 
at these points, and therefore had never 
noticed any leakage because there had never 
been any leakage noticeable upon the floor. 
Certainly any boiler maker would find such 
a defect as above cited at any inspection 
he might make, but it seems that defects 
are often not found by men without prac- 
tical boiler-making experience. 


I certainly do hope that our members will 
soon demand of Congress that all boilers 
in the country be examined by competent 
men. While we cannot expect much at this 
time, we should remember the past, and 
when the “plums” are passed out in the 
1924 election the ballot boxes should be 
filled with our united rebuke for the injus- 
tices experienced in the past. We should 
not forget at that time ‘‘our duty” to clean 
house, so that labor will be given honest 
consideration in the future. 


During the world war we were promised 
many things just as “soon as the war is 
won,” and I must say we certainly did get 
it, long hours, unemployment, lockouts, 
wage reductions out of proportion to the 
cost of living, the open shop plan, more 
commonly known as the American Plan, etc. 


I certainly would like to see some of our 
membership express their opinions upon 
“Boiler Inspection,” and how to correct the 
present condition. With sincerest good 
wishes that our members and organization 
will have a very prosperous New Year, 


Fraternally yours, C. C. Roberts. 


Austin, Tex. 


Beginning Sunday, December 2, meetings 
were held throughout the United States and 
Canada celebrating the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen. On Decem- 
ber 1, 1873, eleven locomotive firemen in the 
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service of the Erie Railroad met in Port 
Jervis, New York, and under the leadership 
of Joshua A. Leach, started this great or- 
ganization on its career of service to hu- 
manity. 

The Brotherhood now has a membership 
of 118,000, who are enrolled under the ban- 
ner of “Protection, Charity, Sobriety and In- 
dustry,” the motto of the organization since 
its beginning. Through the Beneficiary De- 
partment there has been paid in death the 
disability claims to the members and their 
dependents more than thirty million dol- 
lars. The order has in force $150,000,000 in 
insurance, and its total assets are $11,438,- 
037.78. In recent years there has been estab- 
lished a Pension, Accident Indemnity and 
Funeral Benefit departments to further aid 
‘the membership. 


To the locomotive firemen and engine 
hostlers this great institution has meant re- 
duction of working hours, increase of wages, 
the dignifying of their toil, and improved 
conditions of health and home. It has stead- 
fastly advocated a saving wage, because a 
saving wage means a comfortable home, ed- 
ucated children, self-respect and good citi- 
zenship. 

Through its National Legislative Depart- 
ment, in conjunction with other organiza- 
tions of labor, the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen, has advocated 
legislation of benefit to all the people. An 
investigation of such legislation will show 
an unselfish purpose in view. It will show 
that in practically all instances public safe- 
ty, education and health are the controlling 
idea and purpose of their legislative meas- 
ures. All bills considered by Congress to im- 
prove health conditions and the extension of 
educational opportunities in the public free 


schools have had their hearty support. The 


Federal Safety Appliance Law, that placed 
air brakes and all other safety appliances 
on railroad trains, was obtained by these 
organizations after ten years of struggle and 
sacrifice. Its approval is said to have been 
the last official act of President Harrison. 


In Texas these organizations, through 
their state legislative departments, have 
sponsored many laws that merit commenda- 
tion by the general public. They championed 
the first Child Labor Law of Texas, enacted 
in 1903, and’ introduced by Representative 
Callan, a union printer. Among other meas- 
ures. receiving their effective support, are: 
Compulsory School Attendance Law, Free 
Text Book Law, Nine Fifty-four Hour Law 
'for the protection of women workers, Law 
Requiring Electric Headlights on Locomo- 
tives, Law requiring two outlets to mines, 
Health, Safety and Comfort Law for female 
employes, Law requiring railroads to main- 
tain signal lights on all main line switches 
at night, and provide derail switches on all 
main line sidings; Law creating the State 
Department of Labor, Law to protect work- 
men on high buildings from falling great 
distances, and numerous others of like char- 
acter, | 
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Through the kindness of the editor of this 
publication the above facts are given publici- 
ty as a tribute to the thousands of patriotic 
men and women who belong to these or- 
ganizations, and who have performed these 
unselfish and righteous deeds. 


Respectfully, Joseph G. Myers, Commis- 
sioner of Labor. of Texas. 


Estherville, Ia. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Kindly publish the enclosed poetry in 
Journal and oblige the six shop crafts of 
Hstherville. Yours fraternally, Secy. L. 693. 


The Rock Island, the Rock Island, 
It’s scabs have ruined the system; 
They use a lantern for head light, 
Their engines rattle like a fright; 
The Rock Island, poor Rock Island 
The scabs run down its system. 


There’s nothing safe, there’s nothing sound, 
Brake rigging dig up all the ground; 

The Rock Island, poor Rock Island, 

The scabs cling to your system, 


The strikers just before the fight, 
Had every engine steaming right; 
The Rock Island, poor Rock Island, 
Takes men to run your system. 


A scab can’t tell a valve in line, 
That’s why your mail, fails in on time; 
Oh, Rock Island, Oh, Rock Island 
Bitter pills will cure your system. 


His pumps they hang on up side down, 
With paint your engines they rub down; 
Oh, Rock Island, Poor Rock Island, 
Scabs cannot run your system. 


No brains at all, they smell like gall, 

In their vest pocket, you’ll find moth balls, 
Oh, Rock Island, poor Rock Island, 

The scabs have killed your system. 


Stratford, Ont., Can. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Will you kindly publish the following 
article in your next issue, as I believe the 
brothers. throughout the continent will be 
pleased to learn that Local No. 297 is one 
of the best, if not the best in Canada, as 
we are now 98 per cent strong? 


The concert and dance, which took place 
on Wednesday, November 14, 1923, was the 
best and most successful concert and dance 
ever put on by any organization in the city 
of Stratford. Brother W. Graham, secre- 
tary-treasurer, acted as chairman for the 
evening, and carried through the program 
in a very able manner. The program was: 
as follows: . 

Mr. N. Shaw, violin solo; Mr. F. Swat- 
ridge, solo; Mrs. Waugh, solo; Mrs. Cor- 
man, reading; Mr. C. Cowley, solo; Mr. J. 
Webster, Scotch song; Mr. L. Graham, 
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violin solo; Miss A. King, solo; Miss 
Thompson, reading; Mrs. Wyatt, solo; Mr. 
J. Donoghue, reading and chalk talk; Miss 
Cole, reading; Mr. J. Webster, Scotch song; 
Mr. F. Bradley, solo; Mr. Hoyle, solo; Miss 
Cousin, reading. 

At the close of the program the chairman 
called Brother Snedden, recording and cor- 
responding secretary and general chairman 
of the C. N. R. Lines in the central region, 
to the platform, when Brother Maynard 
read the following address: 

To Mr. J. Snedden, recording and corre- 
sponding secretary, chairman of local shop 
committee and general chairman of the B. 
M. & H. on Canadian National Lines, “‘Cen- 
tral Region’: Dear Brother—lIt is our privi- 
lege and joy at this juncture of the meet- 
ing to present you with a club bag. as a 
mark of our mutual esteem and admiration, 
and also because we appreciate so much 
the value of your services in connection 
with us and our work. We have always 
found you earnest, enthusiastic and never 
wanting when duty called. Every fellow 
member of yours wishes you to know that 
their hearts are behind this little gift and 
they wish you every joy and success in 
life, and they sincerely hope that you will 
work as earnestly in the future with them 
as you have done in the past. Loyalty 
brings its own reward, but this little pres- 
ent is to signify that your loyalty to us is 
not unnoticed. Signed on behalf of the 
Boiler Makers’ and Helpers’ Union, Local 
No. 297. Brother J. La Souder, President; 
Brother W. Graham, Brother J. Maynard. 


The president, Brother J. La Souder, pre- 
sented him with a club bag. Brother 
Snedden made a suitable reply, after which 
Brother W. McGuire, general chairman for 
the machinists, also made reference to the 
ability and loyalty of Brother Snedden in 
the work he was doing for the boiler makers 
and helpers in the country. 


A good lunch was then served and 
Brother Hurat, who needs no one to instruct 
him in handling this part of the program, 
saw that everyone present was well satis- 
fied. The remainder of the evening was 
spent in dancing; the accompanist for the 
évening was Mr. C. Graham.—J. H. Snedden, 
Slut 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Kindly give the following space in the 
next issue: 

It is with regret that we, the members of 
Lodge No. 24, inform you of the death of 
Mrs. Robert Leith, the wife of Brother 
Robert Leith, which took place December 
1st after a short illness. She was a dear 
friend to everybody, always tried to please 
and make happiness and comfort for all, 
whether in trouble or pleasure. I am sure 
that you will join us with sympathy to 
Brother Robert Leith and children in their 
bereavement. Yours fraternally, George A. 
Fitzgerald, S., L. 24. 


THAT CHRISTMAS MORN. 


Boston, Mass. 


At last; the Star of Bethlehem beams, 
Upon that lowly manger home 
The Prince of Peace has come, it seems, 
As if the laggard need not roam, 
To seek salvation’s fondest dreams 
For angels’ voices, that wintry morn, 
Fill hearts with hope, so long forlorn. 
For ages long, man’s heart had yearned 
To hear that message of Love Divine 
It came at last, with joy that burned 
(Through signs of wonder, awe, benign) 
Into the souls of those who spurned, 
The oft told prophesies of old 
Alternately adoring gods of stone and gold. 
Upon that blessed Christmas morn, 
A Mother mild clasped to her breast, 
A Son Divine, from, Father torn 
To save men’s souls, to make them blest 
A shining light o’er Bethlehem’s hills; 
Seraphic anthems fill the air, 
The shepherds’ hearts feel holy thrills, 
For Jesus, Son of God, is there. 
—By Daniel B. McInnes, Local Secretary, 
Lodge 585. 


De Sota, Mo. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Brother H. C. Reynolds, a member of 
Lodge 117 since October, 1920, died October 
22nd, at Bonne Terre, Mo., from the effects 
of an accidental gunshot wound while hunt- 
ing. His leg was amputated, but complica- 
tions set in and after lingering between life 
and death for a month, the end came on the 
date above. He was an exceptionally fine 
young man and was respected by all who 
knew him. We sincerely sympathize with 
his wife and children, parents and relatives. 
C. W. Brummer, Secy. . 


Sioux City, Ia. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 
Will you please find space in Journal for 
the following: 


At the regular meeting of Local No. 244 on 
Nov. 22nd, the members expressed their 
sympathy at the bereavement of our Brother 
Carl Katzenberger, who lost by death his 
mother recently. We sympathize with this 
brother and his family in their affliction. 
Yours fraternally, Committee, Frank Crum- 
by.C.S 


Huntington, Ind. © 
Dear Sir and Bro.: i spe 
Received check for’ $200.00 last night 
from union, and am now taking the oppor- 
tunity to write and thank you for same. © It 
is a great help at this time for with being 
out of work nine weeks when I lost sight 
of eye, I got a little behind. Please publish 
my thanks in Journal as I wish all members 
to know my appreciation. Yours frater- 
nally, Edgar C. Unger. 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Technical Article 


DETAILS FOR SCOTCH BOILER SMOKE BOX AND LAYOUTS. 
By O. W. Kothe. 


In taking up some of the fittings that per- 
tain to the Scotch Boilers, the smoke box 
is one of the simplest, yet hardest pieces of 
work to lay out. In our front and side ele- 
‘vation we show all the details a person gets 
from the office. In reality every part is al- 
most self evident, they are supposed to be 
so clear and simple. But for many a layer- 
out not acquainted with these, he would have 
no end of stumbling blocks to meet with. 


Another thing a job of this kind is most 
difficult to describe to someone else. A 
person seems to concentrate on certain fea- 
tures so intensely that it closes a perspec- 
tive of the whole to his mind. A novice who 
has done some laying out would at once ex- 
claim, “Oh! That’s a nice job, but it is all 
straight work, so it isn’t so bad.” The 
writer would venture to predict, he would 
not get very far before striking his first 
snag. The trouble is not so much the po- 
sition of things as it lies in the joining of 
the various plates and angles according to 
the usual practice. 


This smoke box is a combination fixture 
being able to take care of the smoke and 
hot gases, as well as having a super heater 
compartment, and also an air heater box. 
Some of these smoke boxes are made very 
simple, others more involved with complica- 
tion. For example the smoke box only need 
rise just above the upper row of tubes, or 
possibly where the tie rod is placed just 
above the door hinges. Above this is the 
super heater compartment, where some 15 
feet of coils are set in; these coils being 
arranged with V-shaped washers to give the 
coil pipes greater heating surface. The steam 
passes through these coils and becomes 
super heated by means of the hot gases that 
escape from the boiler tubes into the smoke 
stack. In this way the steam of the boiler 
is heated to a higher temperature and it be- 
comes drier, having a smaller per cent of 
moisture in it. This super-heated steam 
then becomes a more powerful agency in 
performing its work. Super-heat steam, 
means the steam is delivered to the engines 
at the greatest possible temperature and 
therefore pressure. Observe where steam is 
taken direct from a boiler with more or less 
prime (moisture) in it; by the time it passes 
through considerable distance in steam pip- 
ing and reaches the engines—it has cooled 
several degrees. The super-heated steam is 
aimed to deliver it to the engines at a high- 
er temperature; thus making for greater ef- 
fectiveness and economy. 

Now the air in the holds of ships is often 
quite warm, especially in boiler rooms; but 
it is still quite cool for effective combustion 
over the grates. So the practice has been 
adopted to temper the air as it enters the 


grates. Observe, that with the large venti- 
lating funnels leading from the deck to the 
boiler rooms, and when the cowls are faced 
to the wind, a cold moist draught is forced 
down into the boiler room. If this chilled 
air is permitted to immediately enter the 
ash pit door and pass through the coals— 
the fires will be chilled, and the hot gases 
will also be chilled, so that there is a waste 
of fuel and a loss of heat. 


So the practice has been established to 
build a heater box above the smoke box or 
super-heater coils, and have the hot gases 
pass through tubes; while a fan blows a 
strong current of air into the heater box. 
The air must circulate around these tubes, 
when it passes down the sides of smoke box 
as in the section R-S on each side of boiler. 
This air then is tempered to as high a de- 
gree as the remaining hot gases from smoke 
box will heat it. By means of dampers this 
air is regulated to flow into the ash pit and 
find its way up through the bed of fuel 
where it readily mixes with the hot gases 
and produces a strong combustion. After 
this the smoke and gases pass up the stack 
being still of a high temperature which 
causes it to flow upward rapidly, being much 
lighter in weight than the outside surround- 
ing atmosphere. It is the difference in the 
weight of air that causes the circulation, and 
circulation is draft to a boiler. This then 
explains the reason for the several combi- 
nations in the one fixture. 


The left hand side of the front elevation 
shows a finished view of the box, while the 
right hand half shows the angles and plates 
with the front sheets removed. The sec- 
tional side elevation shows the angles and 
plates looking in the end; it gives protec- 
tion to the box. As a means of attaching 
this rather cumbersome fixture to the face 
of builder, 1-inch stud bolts are tapped into 
the boiler plate and are then bolted to the 
angles which fit against the plate. Then on 
each side a bracket plate-is riveted to the 
back of box and stud bolted to the shell 
of boiler as bracket (23) shows in the sev- 
eral views. 

About the first thing a layerout does, is 
to make templates for the several angle 
irons that must be bent by the anglesmith. 
Here batten strips are nailed in such a way 
that the bends are correctly established. 
Often two views are necessary, a side and 
an end view. The drawing at “L” shows 
the general treatment, while in this case it 
represents the diagonal angle at the top of 
super-heater chamber. For all this work a 
half full sized detail is: quite necessary of 
the front sectional view, and also a full 
size side view. This requires quite large 
drawing paper, but then where such work 
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is done, they generally have a template 
board, a sort of compressed paper of a red- 
dish color, with a chemical coating on it. 
This enables using scratch awl, lead pencil 
or soapstone chalk for marking purpose. 
In this detailing to full size, care must be 
taken so all angles and plates are put down 
to their exact curvature and thickness of 
metal. If this is not done very serious mis- 
takes will creep in. All these little points 
that are ordinarily self evident are often 
over-looked by a layerout’s first box, and as 
a result he has no end of petty worries— 
things that others feel he made a mistake, 
and that his superiors feel are pure care- 
lessness. In reality these petty errors indi- 
cate a lack of experience and not enough 
technical review over a wide range of prob- 
lems. 


Since each plate is numbered, nearly 
every layerout would start with Plate (1) 
‘which is the bottom of the smoke box. This 
is rather an irregular curved sheet, having 
a butt miter cut on the front with a slope 
as the side elevation shows. To the right 
we show what would be part of the edge of 
the sheet, starting from the bottom center 
and bending up just around the outside cor- 
ners. These sheets are made in two pieces 
with a seam in the bottom center of the 
middle door. This joint is either welded or 
riveted, using a butt strap underneath so 
the inside is held smooth. In this enlarged 
detail we use the neutral axis line only, 
and that all the way along. Some workers 
believe in allowing a 1/16 or an 1/8 inch for 
each bend, and when a reverse bend is met 
with that much is again deducted. While 
this plan is all right, still if all angle bars 
are formed absolutely to the template, and 
the plate rolled to fit that; then the central 
neutral axis should fill every need. 


On the front elevation draw the face line 
A-B on the same slope as the doors of side 
elevation. This becomes a butt line and we 
develop the curved corners to this line. So 
from points 1-2-3-4-5-6, etce., to 16 project 
horizontal lines into face line A-B as shown 
by similar points. Then by erecting a line 
as 1-C and another as 5-16’ we have reduced 
the distances for picking distances and we 
can do it more readily. Next we pick the 
girth and set it off as a-C’ in pattern shown 
at the top of drawing. Draw stretchout 
lines and with dividers pick the projection 
of points from C-B to the slant line A-B, 
which establish points 1/-2’-'3’4'-c’5’. From 
5’ extend the girth spaces from the enlarged 
detail as 5’ to 28, draw stretchout lines and 
_again pick those projections from c’-16’ to 
slant line A-B and set them in pattern as 6- 
6’; 7-7; 8-8’ etc. to 28-28’. Through these 
points sketch your curved miter cut, while 
straight lines connect with them again, thus 
having the miter cut for the plate to fit on 
the front slope. The width of the base as 
a-D and of the curve E-28’ can be picked 
from those lines of side elevation so the 
proper widths are held at each point. 


The side plate (2) is almost a direct re- 
production of the side elevation, with the 
exception of that slight zig-zag bend, which 
of course, must be measured and developed. 
The upper bend line is also bent as detail 
“N” shows so as to fit to the lower tube 
sheet of heater box. Rivet lines are then 
marked off from the plates as becomes the 
angle bars they are to fit up to. This re- 
quires special measurement for each differ- 
ent size of angle, and rivet pitches are 
spaced to about 214 or 2% inch centers, 
whichever works out well. 

Plates marked as (3), (10), (18) are back 
plates and can be copied direct from front 
elevation. Plates (4), (14) are the front of 
air chamber casing; these run straight or 
vertical along line -6- in side view, and 
where they intersect with the door angle 
there a slope development is made so that 
piece (4) is some longer than piece (3) if 
piece (3) would run clear up; but it stops 
to where the angles joggle. Since Plate (1) 
is the bottom, plate (2) is the side of smoke 
box, so plates (15) and (16) are the sides 
of the air chamber. In this way each plate 
is deciphered and gotten out that way. 


The tube sheets (11) and (12) are inter- 
esting, in that sheet (11) joints to the side 
plate (2) of fire box as at -f-. The rest of 
the distance from -f- to the outside is left 
open for an air passage, as per the sectional 
perspective R-S. Our top tube sheet (12) 
is shorter, since the top of heater box is 
reduced as becomes the area that passes 
through the tubes. On this edge the up- 
takes are fastened which leads the smoke 
and hot gases from the several boilers to a 
main stack. . 


In laying out a tube sheet of this kind 
measuresements are followed closely and 
only one sheet is layed out; the other sheet 
is marked from it, so both sheets will be 
alike. Most of the rivet holes on the sides 
and ends can also be punched off so only 
one spacing is necessary. Attention is 
called; that the edges of the sheet (11) are 
turned down, while those of sheet (12) are 
turned up. The tubes which are placed in 
these sheets are merely inserted and rolled 
as it is not necessary to flare or bead them. 
To the front of this heater box; an air duct 
is connected; thereby running to all boilers 
in the battery. In this case this duct is 12 
inches wide and 4 ft. deep, and the air pass- 
ing through it is fan driven. There are 
times where very interesting and compli- 
cated fittings must be layed out and such 
knowledge can best be acquired from a com- 
prehensive study of piping systems and their 
fittings. 

The access door placed in the super-heater 
chamber is of a rather peculiar design, but 
because of the boiler shell; this is about the 
only disposition that can be made for a 
door. Doors of this kind are put on with 
set screws as nobody ever gets in them un- 
less the heater coils need repairs. From the 
sectional side view we see the general treat- 
ment of the doors. The detail of doors 
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shows that three separate plates are used; 
the third plate is to deflect the heat and al- 
low a circulation between them; while the 
door part proper is filed with a magnesia. 
This is a fire and heat resisting mineral 
much the same as abestos. In finishing and 
hanging the doors the finished view of front 
elevation shows their general appearance. 
It will be observed that the doors must be 
made to cover the openings, % inch on the 
top and 1 inch on the sides and bottom, 
while the rest of the structure is designed 
to enable the removal of boiler tubes when 
necessary. 


This in a measure covers some of the 
things to observe and to avoid while getting 
out or working on such smoke boxes. It 
would be quite a practical test if the read- 
ers would make up card-board angles for 
each part, and then lay out each and every 
plate of card-board also; and glue the pieces 
together. The angles made of card-board 
should be of the heavier stiffer kind, other- 
wise the structure will be flappy and so dif- 
ficult to get the true accurate value out of 
the job. But that is about the only way to 
build a correct mental picture of every piece 
of angle and plate entering into the job. 


Correspondence—Continued 


(Continued from page 22) 


. Sioux City, Ia. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 

With regret we, the members of Local 
No. 244, inform you of the death of Mrs. 
A, A. Weyreauck, wife of Bro. A. A. Wey- 
reauck, which took place November 23d 
after an extended illness. We, the members 
of Local No. 244, join in sympathy for this 
brother, as he is left with five small chil- 
dren. May the Father above guide their 
footsteps to sunshine and happiness where 
now nothing but sorrow prevails. Yours 
fraternally, Committee. 


Springfield, II. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

While Brother George P. Kramp of Lodge 
81 was working at the St. John’s Hospital, 
he fell twenty feet to the ground, breaking 
his hip and splintering the bones in his 
right arm. He was taken in the hospital and 
will be confined for several months and at 
present Brother Kramp is resting easy. 
Lodge 81 joins the Journal in wishing him 
a speedy recovery. Yours fraternally, Nick 
Otto. 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of mem- 
bers and relatives of members have been 
received with suitable resolutions of sym- 
pathy. 


Members. 
Bro. George T. Hughes, member of 
Lodge 413, St. Thomas, Ont., Can., died 


November 38, 1923. 


Bro. Harvey Mannice, member of Lodge 
19, Philadelphia, Pa., died November 3, 1923. 


Bro. P. W. Hooper, member of Lodge 104, 

Seattle, Wash., died December 14, 1928. 
Relatives of Members. 

David Ingrum, son of Bro. C. Ingrum of 
Lodge 81, Springfield, Ill., was accidentally 
killed on Nov. Ist, 1923. 

John Maher, brother of Pres. George 
Maher of Lodge 81, Springfield, IIll., died 
recently in Detroit, Mich. 

Father of Brother Michael Tiernan of 
Lodge 81, Springfield, Ill., died recently. 


Agreements 


THE RAILWAY ASSOCIATION OF CANADA. 


WAGE AGREEMENT NO. 6. 
Supplement “A” 


Hifective December Ist, 1923. Wage 
Agreement No. 6 is amended as follows:— 


RULE 41%. Except as otherwise provided 
herein, where one shift is worked during 
day hours a meal period of not more than 
thirty minutes without pay may be allowed 
commencing between 12 and 13 o’clock, but 
where not so allowed a meal period of 
twenty minutes will be allowed without de- 
duction in pay by agreements between rep- 
resentatives of the railways and the recog- 
nized representatives of the employees it 
may be arranged, at such points as circum- 


stances may justify it, to allow without pay 
a meal period not to exceed one hour com- 
mencing within the same time limits. Where 
more than one shift is worked a meal period 
may be similarly allowed on the first shift 
but on each of the other shifts a meal period 
of twenty minutes will be allowed com- 
mencing during the fifth hour of duty with- 
out deduction in pay. 

RULE 6. All overtime continuous with 
regular bulletined hours will be paid for at 
the rate of time and one-half until relieved, 
except as may be provided in rules herein- 
after set out. ; 

Work performed on Sundays and the fol- 
lowing legal holidays, namely: New Year’s 
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Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, Dominion 
Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day and 
Christmas Day (provided when any of the 
above holidays fall on a Sunday the day 
substituted by the Federal Government will 
be observed), will be paid for at the rate of 
time and one-half, except as follows: 


(a) Employees necessary to the opera- 
tion of train yards, running repair and in- 
spection forces will be assigned one regular 
day off duty in seven, Sunday if possible, 
and if required to work on such regular as- 
signed seventh day off duty will be paid at 
the rate of time and one-half, and where 
such assigned day off duty is not Sunday, 
work on Sunday will be paid for at straight 
time rate. 


(b) Sunday and holiday work wili be re- 
quired only when absolutely essential to the 
continuous operation of the railways. 


RULE 7. For continuous service after 
regular working hours, employees will be 
paid time and one-half on the actual minute 
basis with a minimum of one hour at 
straight time rates for any such service per- 
formed. 


Employees shall not be required to work 
more than two hours without being per- 
mitted to go to meals. Time taken for 
meals will not terminate the continuous 
service period and will be paid for up to 
thirty (80) minutes at straight time rates. 


Employees called or required to report 
for work and reporting but not used will be 
paid a minimum of four hours at straight 
time rates. 


Employees called or required to report for 
work and reporting will be allowed a min- 
imum of four (4) hours for two (2) hours 
and forty (40) minutes or less, and will be 
required to do only such work as called for 
or other emergency work which may have 
developed after they were called and cannot 
be performed by the regular force in time to 
avoid delays to train movement. 


Carmen and their helpers, including coach 
cleaners, required to attend passenger trains 
for inspecting, icing, watering, cleaning and 
putting on supplies, outside of regularly as- 
signed working hours, will be allowed a min- 
imum of two hours at straight time rates, 
except that when called between 22 o’clock 
and 6 o’clock a minimum of four (4) hours 
at straight time rates will be allowed. 


Employees will be allowed for services 
performed continuously in advance of the 
regular working period a minimum of two 
hours at straight time rates—the advance 
period to be not more than one hour. 


Except as otherwise provided for in this 
rule, all overtime beyond sixteen hours’ 
service in any twenty-four-hour period, com- 
puted from starting time of employees’ reg- 
ular shift, shall be.paid for at the rate of 
double time. 

RULE 18. When new jobs are created or 
vacancies occur in preference jobs in the re- 
spective crafts, the oldest employees in 
point of service shall, if sufficient ability is 


shown by trial, be given preference in fill- 
ing such new jobs or any vacancies that 
may be desirable to them. Notice of va- 
cancies in mutually recognized preference 
positions will be bulletined. 

RULE 20. Employees who transfer from 
one point to another with a view of accept- 
ing a permanent transfer, will, after ninety 
days, lose their seniority at the point they 
left, and their seniority at the point to 
which transferred will begin on date of 
transfer, seniority to govern, such transfer 
to be made without expense to the company. 
Employees will not be compelled to accept 
a permanent transfer to another point. 


Employees at outside points where no 
foreman is located shall be placed on the 
seniority lists and retain their seniority at 
the point where foreman is located who has 
jurisdiction over such outside points. If not 
working under the jurisdiction of a foreman 
they shall retain seniority at station sent 
from. 


When through any unusual development it 
becomes necessary to transfer work from 
one point to another not more than a suffi- 
cient number of men to take care of such 
work will be given the opportunity to trans- 
fer, carrying their seniority rights with 
them. ' 

RULE 21. When the requirements of the 
service will permit, employees, on request, 
will be granted leave of absence for a lim- 
ited time, with privilege of renewal. Com- 
mittee will on request be advised of all leave 
of absence granted employees over 90 days. 


The arbitrary refusal of a reasonable 
amount of leave to employees when they can 
be spared, or failure to handle promptly 
cases involving sickness or business mat- 
ters of serious importance to the employee, 
is an improper practice and may be handled 
as unjust treatment under this agreement. 


RULE 27. When it becomes necessary to 
make a reduction in expenses at any point, 
the force at such point, or in any depart- 
ment or sub-division thereof, shall be re- 
duced by dispensing with employees with 
less than six months’ continuous service in 
such department or sub-divisions thereof, 
after which the hours may be reduced to 
forty (40) per week before further reduc- 
tion in forces is made. When the force is 
reduced seniority as per rule 31 will gov- 
ern; the men affected to take the rate of 
the job to which they are assigned. 


Forty-eight (48) hours’ notice will be 
given before hours are reduced as provided 
for in the first paragraph of this rule. If 
the force is to be further reduced, four days’ 
notice will be given the men affected be- 
fore reduction is made, and lists will be fur- 
nished the local committee. 


This does not apply in laying off men who 
have been temporarily employed to meet 
special requirements. 


In the restoration of forces, senior men 
laid off will be given preference of re-em- 
ployment, if available within a reasonable 
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time, and shall be returned to their former 
position if it is to be filled; local committee 
will be furnished list of men to be restored 
to service; in reducing force the ratio of 
apprentices will be maintained. 


RULE 48. The rate for all mechanics who 
were receiving seventy-seven cents (77c.) or 
more per hour under Supplement “B” to Wage 
Agreement No. 4, has been decreased seven 
(7c.) cents per hour, thus establishing for 
such mechanics a minimum rate of seventy 
(70c.) cents per hour. 


Other mechanics in the car department, 
and other unclassified mechanics, who were 
receiving seventy-two (72c.) cents per hour, 
under Supplement “B” to Wage Agreement 
No. 4, have been decreased nine (9c.) cents 
per hour, thus establishing for such mechan- 
ics a minimum rate of sixty-three (63c.) 
cents per hour. 


Wrecking crane operators will be paid 
mechanics’ rate when operating wrecking 
cranes. 


Wheel pressers and belt men will be in- 
creased two (2c.) cents per hour over rates 
effective under Wage Agreement No. 6. 


RULE 44. Apprentices, helpers and other 
classes of workmen covered by Wage Agree- 
ment No. 4 and Supplements “A” and “B” 
thereto, have been decreased seven (7c.) 
cents per hour. A minimum rate of forty- 
seven (47c.) cents per hour is thus estab- 
lished for helpers. 

Regular apprentices between the ages of 
16 and 21, engaging to serve a five years’ 
apprenticeship, shall be paid as follows: 


Per Hour 
Starting out rate and for first six 


PEEL Ty ted sn os Ge reas 8 27 cents 
Second six months .............. 29% cents 
Second year—First six months...32 cents 

Last six months...34% cents 
Third year— First six months...37 cents 
Last six months...3914 cents 
Fourth year— First six months...441% cents 
Last six months...52 cents 
Fifth year— First six months...59% cents 
Last six months...67 cents 


provided, however, that the basic minimum 
rate for their respective crafts shall not be 
exceeded. 


RULE 63. Include regular and helper ap- 
prentices in connection with work, defined 
by Rule 62, except that helper apprentices 
will not be employed in main shops. 


RULE 68. In case of wrecks where en- 
gines are disabled, machinist, and helper if 
required, (more if necessary) shall accom- 
pany the wrecker. They will work under 
the direction of the wreck foreman. They 
will be paid as per Rule 10 while working 
at wrecks or in charge of wrecked engines. 


RULE 111. Blacksmiths’ work shall con- 
sist of welding, forging, heating, shaping 
and bending of metal; tool dressing and 
tempering; springmaking, tempering and 
repairing, potashing, annealing, case and 
bichloride hardening; flue welding, under 
blacksmith foreman; operating furnaces, 
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bulldozers, forging machines, drop forging 
machines, bolt machines and Bradley ham- 
mers; hammersmiths, drop hammermen, 
trimmers, rolling mill operators; operating 
punches and shears; doing shaping and 
forming in connection with blacksmiths’ 
work; oxy-acetylene, thermit, and electric 
welding on work generally recognized as 
blacksmiths’ work, and all other work gen- 
erally recognized as blacksmiths’ work. 


RULE 164. A “one man point” is an out- 
lying point where there is employed one 
carman, day, and one, night, or where there 
is only one carman employed. 


Carmen stationed at one man points shall 
be allowed the equivalent of 240 hours per 
month at not less than the hourly rate pro- 
vided herein. 


Where car inspectors, including work 
train inspectors, or car repairers at one man 
points are required by order to work a total 
of more than 240 hours per month, they shall 
be paid for all time worked in excess of 240 
hours at overtime rates. The work hours 
shall be mutually arranged to suit condi- 
tions, and less than eight hours may be 
specified for certain days. 

Other carmen working under the provi- 
sions of this Article performing work such 
as the combined duties of car cleaners and 
engine watchmen, and who are required to 
be on duty on Sundays as well as week days, 
shail be allowed an additional 40 hours per 
month, or a total of 280 hours per month. 

NEW RULE 167. Paint sprayers will be 
paid carmen’s rates. 

All rules in Wage Agreement No. 6 of 
December ist, 1922, not dealt with in this 
Supplement will remain unchanged. 

For the Railway Employee’s Depart- 
ment, Division No. 4, American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

R. J. TALLON, 
President. 

FRANK McKENNA, 
Vice-President. 

CHAS. DICKIE, 
Secretary. 

For the Railways concerned: 
way Association of Canada. 

GRANT HALL, 
Chairman, 

Operating Committee. 

C. P. RIDDELL, 
General Secretary. 


The Rail- 


Someone asked us where that extra print 
er of ours had gone. Well, the last we saw 
of him he was about three laps ahead of 
us and we were about three laps ahead of 
an irate female. The trouble all came over 
a social item concerning the lady. 

We wrote it: “The hem of her skirt was © 
bordered with pink roses.” The printer 
spelled “skirt” with an “h’—and we both 
took to the tall timber when the lady called 
to see us about it. 

Such is life in a newspaper office.—Ex. 
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Co-Operation 


NEW YORK CO-OPERATIVES UNITE. 


All-American Co-operative Commission. 


What is hailed as the beginning of a 
comprehensive plan for a_ united  co- 
operative consumers’ organization in New 
York City is the recent merger of two im- 
portant co-operative undertakings. The 
“Village Co-operative Laundry,’ with its 
thousands of dollars’ worth of machinery 
and business, has combined with New 
York’s famous “Our Cafeteria.” The Vil- 
lage laundry was started several years ago 
by the housewives in the Greenwich Vil- 
lage section of New York, who rented and 
equipped a room in a settlement house, and 
set.a washwoman to work. Last year the 
laundry’s business had outgrown its Village 
quarters so that it was forced to move to 
a large building uptown. Its weekly busi- 
ness increased to $570 a week, but this 


CO-OPERATIVE FACTORY 


Garment workers of Chicago are going to 
use co-operative methods to fight against 
sweat shop conditions in their industry 
which are daily threatening their health and 
lives. Steps have already been taken by 
the Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union of 
that city for the purpose of selling shares 
for a co-operative union-owned garment 
factory, capitalized at $250,000. The new 
factory organization is to be known as the 
International Union-Owned Garment Cor- 
poration. 

Stock is being distributed by the union 
to its members only, $100,000 worth of stock 
being offered to the Chicago members, at 
least one share of stock at $25 for each 
local member. The Executive Board is re- 
taining 51 per cent of the stock. The rest 
of the stock issue will later be offered to 
the union’s members in other cities. A 
publicity campaign will be inaugurated 


amount proved to be 7 per cent short of 
paying all expenses, and the laundry turned 
to an older co-operative organization for 
help. 

The co-operative cafeteria, with several 
restaurants in the city doing a business of 
over $300,000 a year and with total assets 
of $61,000, came to the laundry’s help and 
arranged a loan, and offered the services 
of its experienced manager to put the laun- 
dry on its feet. Now New York cCo- 
operators, who have great confidence in 
their renowned co-operative cafeteria, ex- 
pect a thriving laundry business. On the 
firm foundation of this joint enterprise they 
intend to build up a co-operative which will 
supply the essential wants of every New 
Yorker. 


TO FIGHT SWEAT SHOPS. 


shortly, and the union plans to spend from 
$50,000 to $75,000 the first year in adver- 
tising its garments. 

Women’s top garments, including cloaks, 
suits and dresses, will be manufactured, all 
to carry a special combination union and 
sanitary label called the ‘‘White Sanitary 
Label,” symbol of the fact that the garments 
are made in a model factory. The best de- 
signers in the country are to be engaged. 


Directors of the new corporation are to 
be elected by the Joint Board of the Ladies’ 
Garment Union, and these directors will in 
turn select the management and salesmen 
for the factory. 


Not only will the new co-operative fac- 
tory fight the sweatshop evil by guarantee- 
ing perfect working conditions, but it will 
provide work for its members in the event 
of unemployment. 


GIRLS TURN TO CO-OPERATION TO SOLVE HOUSING PROBLEMS. 


The only way to make $20 stretch far 
enough to provide decent living quarters 
for working girls is to organize housekeep- 
ing co-operatives. 

This is the conclusion of the Association 
to Promote Proper Housing for Girls, which 
met recently in New York City to discuss 
ways of overcoming the high room rents 
that drive working girls to living in third 
rate boarding houses and eating in cheap 
cafeterias. This organization is trying to 
care for the 50,000 working girls of that 
city who are unsatisfactorily housed and 
who are forced to live on an average wage 
of $20 a week, while the lowest priced liv- 
able rooms in the city cost at least $8 a 
week. 

To blaze the trail, the association has pre- 
pared a budget for sharing the expenses of 


an apartment and the co-operative buying 
and cooking of food. By banding together 
in such co-operative homes three or more 


girls could not only live comfortably, but 


they might even save money. One of the 
girls, the plan shows, signs the apartment 
lease, and another contracts to buy the 
furniture on the instalment plan. 

Other working groups in New York have 
already organized co-operative housing 
arrangements, and are cutting the cost of 
living to the bone by that plan. The model 
apartments erected by the Finnish co- 
operators have been unusually successful, 
when both public opinion and rent laws fail 
to prevent profiteering in housing, women 
wage earners are discovering the sound- 


ness and wisdom of the co-operative Way ot 


solving living costs. 


—— a ee ee — 
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LABOR GOVERNMENT CUTS OUT ALL MIDDLEMEN. 


Off in a corner of Australia, out of the 
limelight and the glare of publicity, there is 
a labor government which has succeeded 
remarkably in reducing living costs and in- 
creasing the prosperity of its people by co- 
operation. 


The government of Queensland has this 
enviable distinction.» This labor government 
rules over a territory one-fifth as large as 
the United States, but with a population of 
only 800,000. Under Premier Theodore, the 
Queensland government has not only pro- 
fessed its belief in the theory that the state 
should protect the people against expolita- 
tion, but it has acted on that belief. It has 
-accomplished sweeping political reforms, 
and through the organization of great state 
enterprises it has prevented monoply con- 
trol of the necessities of life. 


But Queensland’s latest victory is a co- 
operative victory. While co-operators of 
other countries have to fight both private 
tradesmen and the government in an effort 


to reduce marketing costs, co-operators of 
this Australian state have a close ally and 
friend in the labor government. The latest 
dispatch from Queensland to reach the All 
American Co-operative Commission reports: 
“Under its policy of assisting the farmers, 
the Queensland labor government is extend- 
ing the principle of co-operation, and has 
now made it possible for any group of pro- 
ducers co-operatively to buy their fertilizers, 
seeds, and farming tools wholesale and sell 
their products at retail prices, thus cutting 
out the middleman altogether.” 

One of the latest co-operative enterprises 
to be organized by the government is the 
Queensland Stockowners’ Co-operative Meat 
Works, Limited. This company will estab- 
lish co-operative meat works and abattoirs 
for slaughtering, freezing, chilling and can- 
ning all classes of meats, and the manufac- 
ture of by-products. Captalized at a million 
dollars, the new co-operative will carry on a 
wholesale and retail meat business in Aus- 
tralia and with other countries. 


ILLINOIS CO-OPERATIVE EARNS 100 PER CENT DIVIDEND. 


How would you like to be a stockholder in 
a company which is making a surplus of 100 
per cent on its capital stock? That’s the 
brilliant record of the co-operative society 
at Taylor Springs, Ill., which earned this 
record-breaking surplus in the first six 
months of this year. The big distinction be- 
tween their 100 per cent profit and similar 
profits made by private concerns is that the 
co-operative made it out of good manage- 
ment and service and not by fleecing the 
public. 

With a share capital of $2,355, the Taylor 
Springs Co-operative Society accumulated a 
surplus of $2,291. Instead of splitting the 
gains among the shareholders, which is the 
popular business method, it divided this 
gain among all the members according to 
the amount of trade each of them had with 


the co-operative’s general merchandise store. 
An eight per cent savings divided was paid 
on this basis, and in addition $600 was added 
to the reserve fund. 

As in many other communities, the Tay- 
lor Springs co-operative was a great help in 
time of need when the smelter workers of 
that town went on strike. Because of the 
hositility of the private merchants, the co- 
operative was relied on for more extensive 
service than ever before. New members 
were added by the score. The staunch lit- 
tle co-operative store thereby won such an 
important place in the lives of the striking 
workers that its future is assured. The peo- 
ple of Taylor Springs now know the differ- 
ence between business for service and busi- 
ness for private purses. 


Health News 


WHAT THE U. S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE DOES FOR YOU. 
By the U. §S. Public Health Service. 


Part I1V.—Protects You From Communicable 
Diseases.—Continued. 


For 23 years the Public Health Service 
has been fighting hard to prevent the spread 
of bubonic plague from the foci in Cali- 
fornia and later in Texas, Louisiana, and 
in a few individual ports. Plague is spread 
by the bites of fleas that live on rats and 
are carried by them on ships to all parts 
of the world. The work against plague 
consists in fumigating ships to destroy as 
nearly as possible all rats on board; in 
preventing surviving rats if any from get- 
ting ashore (in bales or crates or by walk- 


ing the mooring ropes); and in rat-proofing 
all buildings, particularly those in sea-coast 
cities, so that even if plague rats do get 
ashore they will not find there a sufficient 
number of rats to propagate the disease. 
To do all this is not easy; but the Public 
Health Service, the State authorities and 
the seaport cities on the Atlantic, Gulf, and 
Pacific coasts all joined whole heartedly 
in the fight, and the march of the disease 
has been stayed. The last outbreak of 
plague in man in the United States (that 
along the Gulf coast), took altogether 30 
lives in 1919 and 1920, but since then there 
have been no human cases. 
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Besides the plague, the Public Health 
Service was called upon last year to fight 
typhus, which for years has ravaged Hu- 
rope, killing thousands. The disease was 
brought from Mexico by Navajo Indians, 
who carried infected body lice; .and it 
quickly became rife on the reservation in 
New Mexico. It was eradicated by the Pub- 
lic Health Service after it had killed 25 
Indians and two white men. 


Last year, smallpox caused 132 deaths 
at Kansas City; 24 deaths at Poteau, Okla.; 
50 cases (no deaths) at Hickory, Mo.; but 
yielded to vaccination. Anthrax, imported 
on horsehair and appearing in 17 states, 
was not allowed to spread. Infantile par- 
alysis broke out in Idaho, causing 15 deaths, 
mostly of young children, and in Washing- 
ton, causing 15 more deaths. 


Venereal Diseases. 


The methods by which the Public Health 
Service and state authorities prevent trav- 
elers already ill with communicable dis- 
eases from transmitting them to other pas- 
sengers have already been described. (See 
part 3. What the Public Health Service 
Does for You When You travel.) 


The army records of the physical exam- 
inations made in connection with the 
“draft” showed for the first time how gen- 
erally the people, especially the young men, 
of the country were infected with venereal 
diseases, and led to the creation by Con- 
gress of a special division of the Public 
Health Service to control and ultimately to 
eradicate them. The attack has taken two 
main forms: 1. A wide educational cam- 
paign informing the country of the nature 
and the consequences of the disease to both 
the infected and the innocent. 2. Co-opera- 
tion with the states in the case of those 
infected, the Public Health Service allotting 
from a Federal appropriation for this work 
a certain amount of money, dependent on 
population, for establishing clinics and other 
venereal disease control measures in states 
that set aside an equal amount. There are 
542 such clinics now in operation. 


Malaria. 


Malaria is very widespread in the United 
States. It is a serious problem in fourteen 
states, most of them large and all of them 
contiguous. Every consideration of com- 
mon-sense indicated co-operative action 
against the disease; and the work in 13 
out of the 14 states interested is today car- 
ried on by the Public Health Service in 
co-operation with the State Health author- 
ities and the International Health Board. 
By their steady and unremitting labors the 
malaria area (or malaria mosquito area) 
is being steadily reduced. Communities 
were freed from the disease in 45 places 
in 1920; in 26 in 1921; and 96 in 1922. 
The U. 8S. Public Health Service directs 
the work from a headquarters established 
at Memphis, Tenn. (See also Part 1—In- 
troduction.) 


Leprosy. 

According to the best estimates there are 
now in the United States 500 to 1,500 lepers, 
a mere bagatelle compared with those suf- 
fering from tuberculosis, which is for that 
matter far more contagious and far more 
deadly. Nevertheless, knowledge of the 
presence of a leper in a street car, for in- 
stance, would cause a panic and that of a 
tuberculous patient could cause scarcely a 
thrill. 


Public opinion has insisted that the Fed- 
eral Government shall take charge of all 
lepers; and it has undertaken to do so. 


In 1917 Congress provided for a national 
home for lepers to be administered by the 
Public Health Service; but so strongly did 
the various states object to its location 
within their borders that it was not until 
four years later that the service was able 
to acquire a leper home (in Louisiana). 
This home is still being enlarged; and each 
new ward is rapidly filled. The Public 
Health Service, on application from a prop- 
er state authority may accept as a patient 
at this home any leper found in any state, 
with the exception of aliens subject to de- 
portation from the country. This protects 
you in steadily increasing measure against 
possible contact with lepers who are at 
large. 


Leprosy has been found in a measure 
amenable to treatment. Nearly one-third of 
the patients at stations in Hawaii have 
been released as being no longer a menace 
to public health; and of these only about 
one-eighth have relapsed. 


HEALTH SERVICE ISSUES ANNUAL 
REPORT. 


“To meet the growing demands of Amer- 
ican shipping and to reduce serious fire 
hazards due to antiquated buildings, new 
Marine hospitals are urgently needed,” says. 
Surgeon General Hugh 8S. Cumming in the 
52nd Annual Report of the United States 
Public Health Service, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1923. . This report, covering 
the one hundred twenty-fifth year: of the 
existence of the Public Health Service has 
just come from the press. 


While stressing the need for new Marine 
hospitals and the difficulty of securing med- 
ical officers for the regular corps of the 
Public Health Service, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, states that “Sanitary reports indicate 
that general health conditions throughout 
the United States have continued as satis- 
factory as in recent years. An increasing 
interest in Public Health improvement has 
been noted. | 


“In these reports, year after year, it is 
interesting to ‘note the shifting of em- 
phasis, which is due in part to progress in 
medical science.” The present report for 
1923 shows that the plague work, which has 
heretofore been the subject of much con- 
sideration in the annual reports has, tem- 
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porarily at least, practically faded from the 
picture. Both human. and rodent plague 
appears to have been eradicated in the 
United States except for infected ground 
squirrels in California and all anti-plague 
measures in other states have been dis- 
continued. 

We are warned, however, that owing to 
the difficulty of completely exterminating 
rats on board vessels and the present wide- 
spread dissemination of plague, geographi- 
cally, there is constant danger of the in- 
troduction of this disease at all seaports 
engaged in foreign trade. 


While typhus, plague and yellow fever 
have been reported from countries with 
which the United States has been in con- 
-gstant communication, because of the en- 
forcement of international sanitary agree- 
‘ments and the maintenance of national quar- 
antine systems, no cases of major, quaran- 
tinable diseases have gained access to this 
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country within the year covered by the 
report. 

Twenty-five hospitals are now operated 
by the Public Health service including the 
National Leprosarium at Carville, Louis- 
iana. Great advancement in the hospital 
standards of the Public Health Service is 
noted. At the same time, there has been a 
reduction in the per-diem cost. 

A novel feature of the present report is 
the section ‘which deals with the use with 
which the Public Health Service is making 
of Radio, for the dissemination of popular 
health information and the stimulation of a 
wider interest in general health matters... 


The United States Public Health Service 
was the first national health agency to 
utilize Radio for this purpose. The begin- 
ning of its Radio activities dates from July 
18, 1921. The actual cost to the bureau 
for maintaining its Radio Information Serv- 
ice has been insignificant. 


News of General Interest 


CROWELL COMPANY 


Locking out its composing room employes, 
members of Springfield (Ohio) Typographi- 


cal Union No. 117, the Crowell Publishing - 


Company on October 1 declared for the non- 
‘union shop. The Crowell Company pub- 
lishes the Woman’s Home Companion, The 
American Magazine, Farm & Fireside and 
Mentor. It also is owner and publisher of 
Collier’s National Weekly. The latter maga- 
zine is published in New York City. All the 
other magazines are produced in the com- 
pany’s Springfield plant. 


Prior to instituting the lockout, the com- . 


pany through its manager, J. EH. Miller, 
sought by coercion and bribes in the nature 
of wages greatly in excess of the union 
scale, to prevail on members of the union to 
give up their membership. The usual open- 
shop “yellow-dog” contract was presented 
to the men, and with two exceptions all re- 
fused to sign such an agreement. 


* Several months ago, following the usual 
custom, Springfield Typographical Union 
presented its wage scale to the employing 
printers of Springfield. Among the number 
was the Crowell Company, which the union 
believed still maintained its membership 
in the American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation, but later it was learned the com- 
pany had permitted its membership to lapse 
last year without informing the union of its 
action. 


The Crowell Company immediately re- 
jected the wage proposal, and at no time 
sought to bring about an adjustment by the 
usual methods heretofore employed—negoti- 
ation, conciliation or arbitration. Shortly 
thereafter the union learned that the man- 
agement, through Vollmer of Chicago and 
other strike-breaking agencies, was recruit- 
ing non-union printers to take the places of 


LOCKS OUT PRINTERS. 


members of 
Union. 

The officers of Springfield Typographical 
Union were loath to believe that the man- 
agement of the Crowell Company would 
adopt such despicable tactics, because of 
the long years of friendly relationship, but 
the real attitude of the present management 
became apparent when the attempt was 
made shortly before October 1 to get the 
union men to give up their membership in 
the union. 

Under a former management, about twen- 
ty years ago this same company refused to 
recognize the eight-hour day. After a two- 
year fight, during which the company was 
sold to other persons, the eight-hour day 
and Typographical Union were recognized. 
Officers and members of Springfield Typo- 
graphical Union are just as determined now 
as they were 20 years ago to win in the 
war that is now being waged against them 
by the Crowell Company. The locked-out 
members of the union have organized a com- 
mittee and. are notifying members of or- 
ganized labor and friends that the Crowell 
Publishing Company has dealt with them 
unfairly by filling their places with strike- 
breakers, bringing the latter surreptitiously 
to Springfield and having them in the com- 
posing room on the morning of October ist 
when union men reported for work. 

O. N. Boyle, Labor Temple, Springfield, 
Ohio, chairman of Typographical Union 
Lockout Committee, is asking the moral 
support of all wage earners to aid in the 
controversy—particularly those who have 
been or are readers of the Woman’s Home 
Companion, The American Magazine, Farm 
& Fireside and Mentor. Literature will be 
furnished to individuals or unions on re- 
quest. 


Springfield Typographical 
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“CAMP ROOSEVELT—BOY BUILDER.” 
By Major F. L. Beals, U. S. Army. 


Supervisor-Physical Education — Chicago 
Public High Schools. 


A man’s success as an engineer, a con 
tractor, a mechanic a business man in an) 
capacity where he must plan and direct 
the work of any one besides himself de- 
pends on his ability to “handle men.” 


In the formative stage of his training, 
his school days, how much training does 
the average boy get in leadership? If he 
is a class officer, an athletic leader, a social 
leader, he will plan affairs, give orders and 
direct things. Otherwise he will always 


of its kind coming under the direction of 
a public school system. It has the support 
of the War Department of the U. §S. Gov- 
ernment, which lends complete camping 
equipment and assigns army officers and 
non-commissioned, officers, under my di- 
rection, to the camp for instruction pur- 
poses. It has also the support of the Red 
Cross, which maintains a completely equip- 
ped hospital, as well as a staff of doctors 
and nurses to look after the health and 
sanitation of the camp, and to give instruc- 
tion in first aid, life-saving, and resuscita- 
tion methods. The Y. M. C. A. hut is one 


All Instructions, in Class-Room or Outside, Is Carefully Supervised. 


furnish himself as the material for a few 
fortunate men to practice on. How often is 
it these few who are the successes of after 
life? Why? Their schooling, their techni- 
cal training, their opportunities may be less 
than others, but the ability they have ac- 
quired in the outside school activities dur- 
ing the important formative stage of their 
life, the ability to “handle men” puts them 
over. 


Unfortunately, the proportion of schools 
which include such training is a negligible 
one. In order that boys throughout the 
country may receive the benefits of train- 
ing in leadership, the Chicago public school 
system established in 1919 a summer edu- 
cational-training encampment, where boys 
may spend a happy, profitable period of 
work and play, combined with a thorough 
training in good citizenship. At the end of 
its fifth season, last summer the camp 
closed its most successful season, and the 
number of enrollments which are already 
being filed for the 1924 summer bespeaks 
in no uncertain terms the popularity of this 
movement. 


Camp Roosevelt is the first institution 


of the popular spots in camp, with from 
eight to ten “Y” secretaries on duty during 
the entire summer to see to the comfort 
and well-being of the boys. Free emer- 
gency dental work is supplied by the Chi- 
cago Dental Society. The necessary fi- 
nancial assistance is secured by the Camp 
Roosevelt Association, under chairmanship 
of Angus. S. Hibbard, which is composed of 
public-spirited men who yearly contribute 
funds for the upkeep of this venture. 
While it is in reality a great ‘“boy-build- 
ing’ machine, where bodies, minds and 
characters are pulled to pieces and rebuilt, 
the boys are unconscious of the serious 
purpose underlying the Camp Roosevelt 
plan. To them it is a great playground. 
It appeals to the many-sided boyishness of 
boys. They like the romance of it. They 
are proud of their importance as a unit in 
an imposing military machine. They find 
satisfaction in a vacation away from home 
and their usual environment, because it 
gives them greater confidence in them- 
selves. The plan of roughing it gives them 
the satisfaction of knowing that they are 
not weaklings. The presence of hundreds 
of boys lends a zest not afforded by a va- 
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cation spent in a smaller group. Medals 
and honors of a military nature, contests in 
athletics, intellectual competitions—these 
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York Central lines. Its close proximity to 
the great railroad metropolis makes it ac- 
cessible to boys from all directions. The 


The Rifle Range Is One of the Popular Spots. 


serve to give life at the camp an element 
of striving and winning that is so essential 
to the life and happiness of the boy. Hard- 
ly a boy can go to Roosevelt and escape 
distinction of one kind or another. Every 
lad can be a top-notcher in some particular 
if he tries, and it is this trying that keeps 
every boy happy and satisfied, and. that 
develops in him at the same time the qual- 
ities of leadership. 

The camp is located on Silver Lake, In- 
diana, eight miles east of LaPorte, and 
sixty-five’ miles from Chicago on the New 


camp is open to any clean, moral lad ten 
years of age or over. The very best of 
instruction, the best of care and food are 
here offered at but a fraction of what is 
the usual charge for attendance at a camp 
of this description. 

The year-round headquarters are in my 
office at the Chicago Board of Education, 
460 South State Street, and I am always 
glad to consult with parents who have boy- 
problems to solve, or with others wish to 
know more about Camp Roosevelt and its 
plan of operation. 


CONVENTION CALL. 
Washington, D. C., December 5, 1928. 
Conference for Progressive Political Action. 


To All Progressive Groups and Individuals. 
Greetings: 

The third conference of the C. P. P. A. 
will convene at 10 a. m. on February 11, 
1924, at the Statler Hotel, Ninth and Wash- 
ington Streets, St. Louis, Mo. Your organ- 
ization is cordially invited to send a full 
delegation.* 

This voluntary, non-partisan, political or- 
ganization was created on Washington’s 
birthday, 1922, by the groups here listed 
in co-operation with other organizations of 
farmers and workers and many progressive 
individuals, all of whom are urged to par- 
ticipate in the St. Louis conference. A 
new declaration of independence was an- 
nounced which was at once hopeful, prac- 
' tical and constructive. 


The C. P. P. A. is the most wholesome 
and forceful political organization of free 
men and women in America. Its machinery 
is simple, flexible, and remarkably adapt- 
able. Through its thousands of local or- 
ganizations, millions of citizens are prompt- 
ly and accurately informed on local, state 
and national problems, making quick and 
pure action possible. 


The goal of the C. P. P. A. is freedom 
nnd justice for individuals and for groups, 


industrially and politically. No party chains, 
no dictator, no moss-backed traditions, no 
clique can curb its activities. 


The campaign of 1922 proved its worth. 
Many intemperate political impostors were 
swept out of office like chaff before the 
wind. The remainder of the task remains 
to be completed in the 1924 campaign, when 
the courts will be purged and Congress 
filled with men of courage and character. 


Class legislation, subsidies for railroad 
manipulators and war grafters will be re- 
pealed. Government by injunction judges 
in league with conspiring attorneys general 
and frenzied financiers must cease. Gov- 
ernment by the people for all the people 
will be restored. The toilers of these 
United States will be deceived no longer 
nor put their trust in so-called “best minds” 
or leaders of “the party.’ They are de- 
termined to assume public duties and of- 
ficial responsibilities so that the lessons will 
be observed and maintained. Government 
by a minority of money-mad, power-seeking 
fanatics, controlling state and federal ad- 
ministrations must end and under God, the 
people will rule. 


Fraternally, Wm. H. Johnston, Chairman, 
Cc. P. P. A. Arthur EH, Holder, Secretary. . 
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NEW YEAR GREETING FROM PRESIDENT GOMPERS. 


The year 1924 brings great tasks to the 
trade unionists of America. 

The year just closed has placed our move- 
ment in a position of strength and solidarity 
that fits it for the tasks that lie ahead. 

In 1923 our country measurably recovered 
from the period of depression and the fight 
of the so-called open shoppers and wage- 
cutters practically came to an end. It lost 
its driving power. 

Ahead of us in the immediate future is a 
national political campaign. Ahead of us 
also is a great general campaign of organi- 
zation, reaching into every field of activity. 

The enemies of our movement say that we 
are not in politics. The fact is that we are 
in politics to the limit, determined to make 
our influence felt for progress and human 
freedom. 

It is of the utmost importance that every 
trade unionist take an active part in the 
campaign now opening, It is important to 
see that trade unionists participate in the 
nominating of candidates and also in the se- 
lection of political convention delegates. 

It is important that labor should partici- 
pate where nominations are made and where 
platforms are formulated. 

The American Federation of Labor na- 
tional non-partisan political campaign will 
this year be conducted on broader and more 
energetic lines than ever before. Labor’s ef- 
fectiveness must extend into every precinct 
in America and with the co-operation of the 
great farming population this will be ac- 
complished. 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


Governor Smith’s proclamation setting 
aside Wednesday, January 16, 1924, as “In- 
dustrial Safety Day’’—the culminating fea- 
ture of a six weeks’ intensive! accident pre- 
vention campaign to cut down, the 1,300 in- 
dustrial fatalities and 300,000 industrial ac- 
cidents occurring in this state annually— 
has brought numerous offers of co-operation 
from all parts of the state to State Indus- 
trial Commissioner Shientag who, as head 
of the State Department of. Labor, will have 
charge of the campaign. The most inter- 
esting offer came from the American Mu- 
seum of Safety, which announced that it 
would give Three Hundred Fifty Dollars 
($350) in cash prize to workers and cer- 
tificates to employers who are successful 
in three competitions designed to stimulate 
interest in the campaign. 

Reports reaching Arthur Williams of the 
New York Edison Company, chairman of the 
committee of employers, labor leaders, edu- 
cators and civic workers, whic his co-oper- 
ating with Commissioner Shientag, show 
that the big safety drive was launched suc- 
cessfully in many of the largest industrial 
establishments of the state on Monday last 
with the list increasing every day since. Mr. 
Williams expects that by the middle of the 
month the campaign will be in full swing 
with every known educational agency being 


On the industrial field the organization of 
the wage-earners is always our first and 
primary task. Our convention has ordered 
a number of special organizing campaigns 
and these are either under way or are be- 
ing planned. It is my hope that during the 
year our movement may add a million new 
members to its rolls. This is easily possible. 


Protection and promotion of their rights 
and interests and proper participation of 
the workers in the affairs of industry makes 
organization necessary. The proper conduct 
of industry, the proper safeguarding of the 
rights and interests of the toilers, the proper 
and necessary stabilizing of industry, make 
organization of first importance to labor and 


to employers as well. 


We live in an age of collective effort. 
Nowhere does the individual live and work 
in a world of his own. Working together, 
it is necessary to organize so as to plan 
together, to function properly in every di- 
rection, to make life better and to make in- 
dustry better. 

Every wage-earner ought to join the trade 
union of his trade or calling and every trade 
union member ought. to be an organizer. 


The year 1924 will bring its rewards, but 
it also will bring its obligations and duties. 


Let us all, as trade unionists, do our ut- 
most to make our movement a credit and a 
constructive force in society. If we are good 
trade unionists, we shall be good citizens of 
our Republic and America will be the bet- 
ter for our efforts. 


DAY IN NEW YORK. 


used to carry the message of industrial safe- 
ty to the wage-earners of the state. Practical 
demonstrations of safety devices, motion 
pictures, slides, traveling safety exhibits, 
lectures, bulletin boards, billboards and leaf- 
lets are to supplement the efforts of news- 
papers, clergymen and school teachers in 
bringing home to both workers and employ- 
ers the urgent necessity for reducing the 
great suffering and human waste entailed 
by accidents that are largely preventable. 
The prizes 
Museum of Safety to workers and employ- 
ers of the state follow: Ue ite 
Competition No. 1.—Ten prizes of twenty- 
five dollars each to employes of factories 


‘or mercantile establishments for the best 


suggestions for the prevention of industrial 
accidents or diseases. Statements contain- 
ing the suggestions should be brief and 
should be forwarded to the Industrial Safety 
Campaign Committee, New York State De- 
partment of Labor, No. 124 Hast 28th Street, 
New York City, not later than January 6, 
1924. Contestants are limited to one set of 
suggestions. 

Competition No. 2.—Two prizes of fifty 
dollars each to foremen of factories who 
have initiated and conducted in their fac- 
tories the most successful campaigns for 
the prevention of industrial accidents and 


offered by the American | 


SO 
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diseases between December ist, 1923, and 
January ist, 1924. 

Competition No. 3.—For employers. Four 
certificates to be issued to employers of 
labor for the most successful accident pre- 
vention campaigns conducted in their fac- 
tories between December 1, and January 10 
inclusive, as follows: One certificate to em- 
ployers of 50 workers or less, one certifi- 


NO PRUSSIAN SCHEME 


Register all aliens, shouts Secretary of 
Labor Davis. This means that every alien 
in the United States would first have to be 
registered and secondly that he would have 
to STAY registered. 

It would thus mean a tremendous regis- 
tration machinery, a virtual passport sys- 
tem, with a vise or new registration every 
time an alien resident might change his ad- 
dress. — 

It would mean a constant police surveil- 
lance of aliens. 

It would mean a reversal of our whole 
concept of justice, which is that every per- 
son is considered innocent until proven 
guilty. It would mean that every alien 
would be considered guilty, or potentially 
guilty and that he wolld have to constantly 
prove himself innocent. 

Every alien would be a suspect. 

It would mean almost unlimited oppor- 
tunity for employers to intimidate aliens, 
making them docile slaves, fearing to or- 
ganize, fearing to protest against any kind 
of injustice. 

The registration card would be in effect 
a permit to live in the United States—and 
every permit can be revoked. 


cate to employers of from 50 to 100 work- 
ers, one certificate to employers of from 
100 to 250 workers, one certificate to em- 
ployers employing more than 250 workers. 
All communications regarding the compe- 
titions should be addressed to the Industrial 
Safety Campaign Committee, New York 
State Department of Labor, No. 124 Hast 
Twenty-eighth Street, New York City. 


HERE, MR. SECRETARY. 


Secretary Davis says there are dangerous 
aliens in the United States and he says 
there are aliens here who have lied their 
way in or who have been smuggled in. 
Registration is manifestly no cure for either 
of those evils. 

Registration is not a cure for anything. 
It would be in itself a monstrous evil, a 
copy of Prussianism at its worst. 

The argument against registration of 
aliens or of any other law abiding residents 
of the United States is unlimited and rests 
upon the constitution, the bill of rights and 
the whole concept of American democracy 
and freedom. 

How Davis gets that way nobody knows, 
but he seems to have won the support of 
the president who advocated the Davis reg- 
istration scheme in his message to congress. 

The American idea, as old as our Repub- 
lic, is that every person is safe and free 
from molestation as long as he abides in 
peace and lives within the law. There can 
be no safety in overthrowing that practice 
in relation to any portion of the American 
population. 

This is America and 
American, 


it must remain 


BAERFACTS. 
By J. M. Baer, The Congressman-Cartoonist. 
International Labor News Service. 


Increase Your Ballot Batteries. 


; Congress has convened. Convene means 

to meet, to get together, and sometimes it 
means to “agree.” The latter definition 
does not apply to Congress as a whole, but 
it does apply to the reactionary Republicans 
and Democrats. 

The Reactionaries in both parties, led by 
a soviet of millionaires, have control and 
Wall Street’s hand is still on the lever. But 
Wall Street cannot put it in “high.” 


This Old Guard group is going to see to 
it that the desires of the people, as ex- 
pressed in the last election, are not carried 
out. It intends to block every move of the 
people’s bloc. 

These Tory Republicans and Bourbon 
Democrats were encouraged by the message 
delivered by President Coolidge. The mes- 
sage was more like a sermon advising the 
people of the country to be good citizens 
and the farmers to diversify. He came out 
very definitely opposed to the things that 
the people voted for and which Wall Street 
does not desire. 

Some people think Coolidge does not 


know much, but I’m telling you it was the 
best message to obtain campaign funds that 
was ever delivered. And now the Big Boys 
are kickin’ in in fine shape. 

The gallant group of Progressives, seven- 
teen in number, did win the first fight on 
the rules. Another little group of Senators 
are putting up a valiant fight to keep the 
Interstate Commerce Committee out of the 
hands ofthe railroads. These fights are 
putting the Old Guard members on record 
and their votes will need a lot of explaining 
in 1924. 

The People of this country spoke loud 
enough through their ballot box sets in the 
1922 elections. The Old Guard can hear, 
but it does not want to hear. 

There is no use in trying to charge the 
amplifiers or getting a new broadcasting 
outfit. The time has come to change some 


of the employes in the receiving station on 


Capitol Hill in Washington. 

These old foggies do not like progress. 
They do not want to listen in on a new de- 
vice such as labor, farmers and other in- 
telligent people of the country have in- 
stalled the Old Guard wants to stick to the 
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old methods of communication which are 
relayed through the international bankers 
of Wall Street. 

The people must extend their political- 
action radio, increase the ballot batteries 


and place some new operators in Congress. 
This is the only kind of a shock the Old 
Guard members can feel. It will have a 
“kick” that will oust them out of their seats 
in 1924! 


BIG PROFIT IN HANDLING FOODSTUFFS HIT CONSUMERS’ POCKETS, 
YOAKUM FINDS. 


By International Labor News Service. 


New York.—Big profits made in food sell- 
ing and handling, and the wide ‘spread”’ 
between the price received by the producer 
of foodstuffs and the cost to the consumer, 
are emphasized by Benjamin F. Yoakum, 
who was for many years chairman of the 
board of directors of the St. Louis and San 
Francisco railroad. 

Mr. Yoakum is studying the costs of dis- 
tributing food and other farm products and 
his conclusions have been given in several 
articles in the New York Times and The 
Nation’s Business. He points out, as a re- 
sult of his investigations covering two 
years, that the potato farmer gets but a 
third of what the city consumer pays the 
retailer. The average farm price for po- 
tatos was 56 cents per bushel, whereas the 
consumer paid an average of $2 a bushel. 
Some of the points he makes are: 

“From a survey made by the Bureau of 
Markets in New York City, with a corps of 
125 market inspectors, it was found that 
the retailers were making 30 to 50 per cent 
profit on bread sold to consumers.” 

“Hartford, Connecticut, with a population 
of 138,000 has 1,000 food dealers or 5,000 
food-dealer population, which means that 
every twenty-eight people in Hartford sup- 
port one member of the family of a food- 
dealer (not to mention his employees).” 

“There are about 3,793,000 food dealers 
engaged in selling foodstuffs of every kind 
produced by the 6,500,000 farm families in 
the country.” 


This means that there is one family sup- 
ported by selling the food produced by 
about every two farm families in the United 
States. Although these figures would be 
changed slightly if the size of the families 
could be figured more exactly and the vol- 
ume of exports and imports of food han- 
dled by the dealers could be taken into ac- 
count, nevertheless Mr. Yoakum uses the 
most reliable data as yet available. He 
contends in an article in The Nation’s Busi- 
ness “that when the business interests of 
the country realize that it is costing $2 to 
distribute foodstuffs, including cost, prof- 
its, commissions, etc., to each $1 paid the 
producer they will realize that it is of para- 
mount importance to their business and the 
continuation of the country’s prosperity 
that they throw their influence and force 
towards cooperative work with the farmers, 
that they ‘may carry on their business with 
a profit to themselves.” 

Mr. Yoakum recommends the co-operative 
organization of farmers to sell their prod- 
ucts and declares that “the next big thing 
of national importance is to push cooperat- 
ive consumers’ associations in large con- 
suming centers.” He predicts too that 
“Producers’ and consumers’ cooperative 
associations will become nation-wide, and 
will exert an influence which will carry 
power sufficiently strong to force the recog- 
nition they desire, eliminating the enormous 
burden that the farmers and consumers are 
compelled to carry.” 


STANDARDIZATION OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. 


American Engineering Standards Committee. 


Standardization of industrial production 
has been one of the important factors in 
enabling Germany to maintain its industrial 
machine intact, in the face of the multitude 
of obstacles now confronting that country, 
states a bulletin of the American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee. 


“The extent to which Germany has so far 
succeeded in keeping her industrial ma- 
chine intact, is due in no small part to the 
elaborate scale on which her standardiza- 
tion work is performed,” it is stated in the 
bulletin, which was prepared by Dr. P. G. 
Agnew, Secretary of the American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee, who recently re- 
turned from Europe, where for two months 
he made a study of the standardization 
movement and the manner in which Euro- 
pean developments in this direction are 
likely to affect American industry. 

“The elaborateness of the organization for 
the work, its activity, and the scale on which 


it is being carried out constitute a new de- 
velopment in industrial organization. 


“Practically every important manufactur- 
ing concern in Germany is officially partici- 
pating in the industrial standardization pro- 
gram of that country. More than a thou- 
sand German companies have formal stand- 
ardization organizations within their own 
works. These organizations are called 
‘standards bureaus.’ The larger firms have 
branch bureaus in the separate departments, 
or in the separate factories. One of the 
well known companies has twenty-one such 
branch bureaus, employing in all a special 
staff of more than one hundred. Another 
firm has a permanent full-time staff of over 
two hundred in its various branch bureaus. 
In all of the great firms the bureau reports 
directly to the general manager.” 

The extent to which industrial life in 
Germany has been coordinated, it is stated, 
is shown by the fact that more than seven 
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hundred German national standards have 
been adopted. This includes only those in 
which several different industries are con- 
cerned, and which are approved by the cen- 
tral national body. These include funda- 
mental engineering standards as: standard 
diameters, tapers, sizes of keys, threads, 
fits, etc., materials, tools, measuring instru- 
ments and gages; machine parts, including 
handles, ball and journal bearings, etc., 
gears, and sizes of paper. 

In addition to this work of the central 
body, and closely correlated with it are no 
less than sixty-five special industry com- 
mittees actively working on such subjects 
as: the standardization of pipe fittings, pip- 
ing, and accessories, welding, steel construc- 
tion, concrete and reinforced concrete, fire 
fighting equipment, windows, doors and 
stairways, foundry practice, the printing 
trades, merchant marine, locomotives, motor 
trucks, laboratory apparatus, photographic 
supplies, non-ferrous metals, precision tools, 
sand, gravel and street paving material, 
typewriters, highway bridges, rolling mills, 
and railway car construction. 

A striking example is cited of the effi- 
ciency of national standardization as it has 
been developed in Germany, in the case of 
a rush order placed with German manu- 
facturers for 200 locomotives for delivery 


KILL PROPAGANDA ON THE 


The motion picture screen is being used 
for propaganda. 

Indications are that before the present 
national campaign is ended we shall see 
much more propaganda in the movies. 

Two propaganda features have 
turned loose recently. 

One was a picture boosting the sales tax, 
to which Labor is strenuously opposed. The 
sales tax has for its object the relief of the 
rich and the taxing of the poor. 

Another was a picture boosting Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mellon, a picture so 
filled with gushing propaganda as to be 
sickening. 

Where do the movies get off at, making 
people pay for being propagandized? 

How do they get that way? 

What does Will Hays know about this? 

What do the theaters know about it? 

Watch your picture houses! When they 


been 


A 1924 UNION MAN HAS 
By Matthew Woll, Vice President, 


The year just closed has been a year of 
progress. The year to come will be a year 
of greater progress. 

The reason is clear. The organizations 
of labor are stronger than ever the period 
of unemployment which so seriously in- 
jured the workers and their organizations, 
is long since over. The fiendish onslaught 
on labor has died away leaving only what 
we may call the “normal” opposition of 
blindness. 

The road is clear for great work, for 
great organization efforts, for the laying 
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to Russia. “Production of different parts 
was allotted to seventeen different manu- 
facturers to be produced strictly upon the 
plan of interchangeable parts, no one manu- 
facturer making a complete locomotive. No 
serious practical difficulty was encountered 
in filling the order. The inspectors made 
a particularly striking test of the feasibility 
and accuracy of the plan by ordering a com- 
plete locomotive to be assembled from: parts 
chosen at random from the parts furnished 
by the seventeen manufacturers, It proved 
to be ready for service immediately after 
assembly without the necessity of any dis- 
assembling for readjustment. 

Standardization engineering is now as rec- 
ognized profession in Germany. The rapid de- 
velopment of standardization organizations 
within the companies has made a large de- 
mand for such work. Advertisements for 
standardization engineers and for such posi- 
tions regularly appear in the engineering 
press. 

An interesting development of the last 
few years is the appearance of consulting 
engineering firms specializing in standardi- 
zation work. There are now five such firms 
in Germany. This work is closely ,con- 
nected with industrial or efficiency engi- 
neering, in which there is now great and 
growing interest in Germany. 


MOTION PICTURE SCREEN! 


give you propaganda, kick like a steer! 

Picture houses are paid by their patrons 
to provide entertainment, not propaganda. 

Next time you see a propaganda picture 
on the screen of your favorite movie house 
write a letter to the manager and tell him 
where to get off. Take the matter up in 
your union. Write a letter to Will Hays, 
the high factotum of moviedom. 

Propaganda on the screen has got to stop. 

Report all propaganda in the movies to 
this newspaper and report it also to the 
American Federation of Labor headquar- 
ters at Washington. 

Don’t let the movies get away with propa- 
ganda. 

Don’t let big interests, either industrial 
or political, use the screen for purposes of 
doping the public. 

Kill propaganda on the screen. 
business there! 


GREAT ISSUES TO MEET. 
American Federation of Labor. 


and developing of great plans for construct- 
ive work. 

Two things must be always in mind. One, 
the necessity for organizing the unorgan- 
ized and for schooling ourselves in the 
fundamental principles of trade unionism, 
even unto such elemental things as how to 
run a union, how to conduct negotiations, 
how make headway without being forced to 
take losses. Second is the necessity for 
looking ahead, for understanding the time 
in which we live, with its growing machine 
power, its growing complexity and the sure 


It has no 
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need for an ever-broadening participation 
by labor in the affairs of our industrial life. 


Looking at the whole field, our task is 
one that demands our best thought, that de- 
mands our highest loyalty, that demands at- 
tention to duty. 

We have little things to do, and big 
things to do. If we fail in the little things 
we shall fail entirely... At the root of it all 
is the organization; without that there is 
nothing. 


Trade union organization is the hope of 


AMERICAN TRADE UNION 


the world today. There are many who offer 
patent medicines—there are quacks and 
fakers and there are also crooks. Against 
all of these we must beware. The trade 
union is the one instrument that has proven 
its merit and that has survived every test. 

The best thing a wage earner can do to- 
day is to be a good union man, knowing 
why he is a union man and fulfilling the 
obligations of a good union man. 

That is the best and most sensible New 
Year’s thought I know of, for the workers 
and for America. 


MOVEMENT LEADS WORLD. 


By John A. Voll, President, Glass Bottle B lowers’ Association of U. S. and Canada. 


What active force in our country today 
is most responsible for the higher standards 
of life and living of the great mass of people 
as compared with that of other countries? 
Without hesitation, without bombast, and 
without egotism, the answer is, the Trade 
Union Movement. 

Born out of travail, founded upon equality 
and justice in conformity with the Sermon 
on the Mount, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the United 
States, it has in the face of bitter and 
powerful opposition fought its way through 
evolution to power, prestige and solidarity 
almost unthought of and as yet incompre- 
hensible to friends and foes alike. To enu- 
merate its achievements on the political 
and economic fields in the interest and for 
the benefit and protection of all the people 
would make a litany which space and time 
forbid reciting in this article. Suffice to 
say, however, its platform reiterated year 
in and year out has not only stood the test 
of time but much of what is or was con- 
tained therein is now embodied in the fun- 
damental and statutory law of our land. Its 
pronouncements in peace and in war have 
been so sound in character, so constructive 
in thought and practice, and so beneficial 
to the masses as a whole, that the great ma- 
jority of people, irrespective of affiliation, 
not only place great confidence in the 
trade union movement but in a manner look 
up to it for guidance and appeal to it for 
help and protection when they are threat- 


ened with wrong and injustice or are its 
victims. : 

No peoples in the world today enjoy con- 
ditions such as prevail in the United States, 
largely due to the sacrifice, the force and 
the collective effort of the trade union 
movement. Yet there are those who boast 
about the progressive labor movements of 
Europe, especially of HEngland, and who 
hold up in comparison Germany’s paternal- 
istic practices under an autocracy previous © 
to the war. Neither one ever attained, 
either through democratic political effort, 
the method in England, or through benevo- 
lent despotism, the methods in Germany, 
anything like the standards of life and liv- 
ing enjoyed by the wage earners of this 
country, and today real labor leaders of 
England are not only beginning to realize 
this but some are openly favorable to the 
methods used for advancement by the trade 
union movement of the United States. Nor 
does Russia under a Bolshevist government, 
the new Utopia of the “Pinks,” give any 
promise so far of even being comparable 
to Germany before the war. 

Without being boastful it can be stated 
and upheld that no organization of wage 
earners in the world’s history has ever 
achieved in progress and benefits for its 
members and the people of the nation of 
which it is a part that which has been 
achieved by the Trade Union Movement of 
our country under the banner of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


CONGRESS SHOULD ENACT A COMPENSATION LAW FOR DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA. 


New York.—Prompt passage of the Fitz- 
gerald-Jones bill to provide workmen’s ac- 
cident compensation for wage earners in 
private employment in the District of Co- 
lumbia, just reintroduced in Congress, is 
urged by the American Association for La- 
bor Legislation in a statement today. 

“Adoption of this well-considered meas- 
ure by the new Congress without further 
unnecessary delay is a matter of national 
concern,” declares Thomas L. Chadbourne, 
president of the Association. “Private 
workers in the District of Columbia— 
100,000 of them—must look for protection 
to national legislation. 

“Recent investigations in the District 
among the families of wage earners who 


have been injured and killed while on the 
job show that distress and destitution exist 
to an appalling extent right under the shad- 
ow of the nation’s capitol. Congress alone 
can relieve their plight. Yet Congress has 
never given them even an employers’ lia- 
bility or an accident reporting law, although 
it has extended the full protection of acci- 
dent compensation to public employees, 
both of the federal government and of the 
District.” 

The Fitzgerald-Jones bill, the statement 
continues, is designed to meet conditions 
peculiar to the District, where the area is 
small and the number of employes to be 
covered is limited, by providing that all em- 
ployers contribute to a single insurance 
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fund administered by the existing United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commis- 
sion, thus requiring no new machinery of 
government. After full public hearings, the 
bill received a strongly favorable commit- 
tee report in the last Congress. 
“Workmen’s accident compensation is 
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now an accepted principle in America,” 
Mr. Chadbourne asserts. “Since 1911 forty- 
two states have enacted compensation laws. 
Workers in the District need this protection 
quite as much as workers elsewhere. Every 
week of delay by Congress means addi- 
tional human tragedies.” 


Compilation of Labor News 


LABOR INJUNCTION RESTS ON DISHONESTY AND DECEIT. 
By the A. F. of L. News Service. 


An Asheville, N. C., court refused to en- 
join striking printers. In appealing to the 
supreme court of that state to reverse the 
- decision, the employers’ attorney said: 


“A labor organization is not granted any 
greater immunity than any other organiza- 
tion or individual.” 


This dishonesty and decit is not unusual. 
It is one of the tricks that the friends of 
the labor injunction resort to. 


The organized workers do not want im: 
munity. Instead, they object to be singled 
out for a so-called process of law that other 
citizens are not subjected to. The workers 
do not ask for favors when they object to 
this procedure. They want the same status 
as other citizens. 

This is ignored by defenders of the labor 
injunction, who get just as far 


Under the law of the land if a man, for 
instance, is charged with threatening to as- 
sault another man, proper punishment for 
such wrongdoing is provided. 

But the law can not be enforced until the 
accused—who is assumed to be innocent 
until proven guilty—is privileged to face 
his accuser, to cross-examine him, and to 
have a jury trial, presided over by a judge 
whose conduct is most minutely charted by 
law, custom and rule. 

This system is known as government by 
law—the rights of the accused are pro- 
tected. He does not have to depend upon 
the whim of any individual. 

This country rests on government by 
law. Only revolutionists would change it. 
In times of strike these revolutionists are 
joined by employers and attorneys and 
judges who substitute the labor injunction 
for government by law. 

In strike times a judge orders working 


men not to assault or not to do other things 
they know are unlawful as well as the court 
does. 

One of the strikebreakers makes affi- 
davit that he has been “threatened with as- 
sault,” and the accused strikers are haled 
before the injunction judge. 

Are they assumed to be innocent? Are 
they permitted to face their accuser and 
cross-examine him? Are they accorded a 
jury trial, as is the meanest horse thief or 
kidnapper? 

To all these questions the answer is 
“No!” 

The court is not bound by any rule or 
law. Government by law is sidetracked for 
government by the individual. 

The court punishes the strikers as he 
sees fit—not for violating law but for con- 
tempt of court. 

It may be said that this is a quick method 
of ending the dispute. But the cure is 
worse than the disease. The labor injunc- 
tion advocate ranges himself with the de- 
fenders of a lynching mob and other foes 
of government by law. By making himself 
a party to this unlawful and revolutionary 
procedure the judge weakens the entire 
governmental structure. 

Under government by the individual the 
judge has a free hand for every petty spite, 
economic prejudice, and unreasoning mood. 
Under government by law the judge is held 
to strict account for his acts. And because 
the organized workers insist on government 
by law they are charged with wanting “im- 
munity.” 

The charge shows what shallow minds are 
included in the legal profession. 

The labor injunction must go. It has no 
place in a land dedicated to government by 
law. 


RAIL PARTISAN YET ENRAGED OVER McADOO WAGE AWARD. 


New York.—The Wall Street Journal is 
still enraged because railroad employes 
dared to insist on wage increases during the 
war. It seems impossible for this financial 
spokesman to sanely discuss this question, 
or to take any position that is backed by the 
records. 

This newspaper refers to the first wage 
award under government control as “the 
notorious” general order No. 27, and is un- 


fair enough to remind its readers that one. 


of the railroads’ representatives on a com- 


mission to adjust these wages “was then 
ill, exceedingly nervous and has since died,” 
and that another representative of the rail- 
roads ‘committed suicide’—thus attempt- 
ing to create the opinion that the railroads 
were represented by men mentally incom- 
petent. 

This unmanly and frenzied propaganda 
is in opposition to the facts. 

Because of wage increase demands follow- 
ing government control of railroads Direc- 
tor General McAdoo appointed a commis- 
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sion in January, 1918, to investigate the 
question. 

This commission was non-partisan, and 
consisted of Franklin K. Lane, secretary of 
the interior; Charles C. McChord, member 
of the interstate commerce commission; J. 
Harry Covington, judge of the District of 
Columbia courts, and William R. Wilcox. 
In recommending wage increases, the com- 
mission said: 

“It has been a somewhat popular im- 
pression that railroad employes were among 
the most highly paid workers. But figures 
gathered from the railroads disposed of this 
belief. Fifty-one per cent of all employes 
during December, 1917, received $75 per 
month or less. And 80 per cent received 
$100 a month or less. Between the grades 
receiving from $150 to $250 per month, 
there is included less than 3 per cent of all 
the employes (excluding officials) and these 
aggregate less than 60,000 men out of a 
grand total of 2,000,000. 


“The greatest number of employes on all 
the roads fall into the class receiving be- 
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tween $60 and $65 per month—181,693; 
while within the range of the next $10 
monthly salary there is a total of 312,761 
persons. In December, 1917, there were 
111,477 clerks receiving annual pay of $900 
or less. In 1917 the average pay of this 
class was but $56.77 per month. There 
were 270,855 section men whose ‘average 
pay as a class was $50.31 per month.” 


Because of these conditions the McAdoo 
commission recommended increases. The 
award created dissatisfaction among west- 
ern shop crafts, where rates were higher 
than on eastern anti-union railroads. 


To adjust these differences, a wages and 
working conditions committee was ap- 
pointed. It consisted of three representa- 
tives of labor and three representatives of 
the railroads. Both parties indicated that 
the selections were satisfactory. 


Now the Wall Street Journal, in its cam- 
paign for the railroads, reaches into the 
cemetery and flaunts to the world the end- 
ing of two of the railroads’ representatives. 


LEGISLATORS LOSE THEIR POWER; WHITE HOUSE IS NOW IN 
CONTROL. 


New York.—‘‘Under the present condi- 
tions in Washington, and conditions which 
have existed ever since I came to congress 


it is almost impossible to obtain effective - 


legislation in the interest of the plain peo- 
ple. I have been bucking this game for 20 
years, and there is no way of beating it. 
I’ve done all I could. Now I’m through.” 


This above summarizes reasons why 
United States Senator Norris of Nebraska 
will not be a candidate for re-election, ac- 
cording to an interview with Paul Y. Ander- 
son and published in the New York World. 


Senator Norris indicts concentrated 
power in the hands of the executive depart- 
ment, and of the power wielded by special 
privilege. He belongs to the administration 
party. He and Senator La Follette alone 
remain of the original group of congression- 
al “insurgents.” 


“The influences that dominate congress 
are strong and resourceful,” said Senator 
Norris. “The people don’t realize how 
strong they are. 


“One great influence that is always pres- 
ent is special privilege. In the old days 
another evil influence was the party caucus, 
which destroyed the independence of indi- 
vidual members and bound them to the 
party bosses’ chariot wheels. ‘Today that 
has been supplanted by the power which the 
executive power wields over the legislative 
department. The president has become 
more powerful than all the rest of the cab- 
inet combined. The administration lays 
down a certain course and demands that 
congress follow it. The legislators who 
show their independence are punished and 
those who obey are rewarded. 


“The appointment of ‘lame ducks’ to im- 
portant posts is a glaring illustration of the 
rewards which await those who take orders 
from the White House. And the result of 
this practice is that people have been ren- 
dered powerless to punish their own serv- 
ants.” 

Senator Norris cited a long list of de- 
feated office holders who had served spe- 
cial privilege and who are now rewarded 
with better paying positions than they held 
in congress. 


The lawmaker compared this life of ease 
with the treatment accorded a legislator 
who refuses to obey orders. First, his pat- 
ronage is taken from him and his constitu- 
ents are led to believe he has no prestige 
in Washington. This is taken advantage of 
by his political opponents “back home.” 
Then the labels “demagogue” and “kicker” 
and hung on him. If his wife and daugh- 
ters have social proclivities they are made 
to feel the curse of the administration in 
subtle ways. ; 


If these fail to bring him around to what 
the White House calls a “reasonable atti- 
tude,” the vast federal machine in his dis- 
trict is set in motion against him. There 
are postmasters, district attorneys, federal 
marshals, revenue collectors, prohibition 
agents and many others who receive orders 
to “get” the disobedient lawmaker. 


Senator Norris’ remedy is to relieve the 
executive department of much of its pat- 
ronage, and for the people to stand behind 
representatives who fight their cause, 
rather than desert them when the repre- 
sentative is libeled by reaction and is de- 
nied patronage as a means of forcing him to 
obey orders. 
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CONDITIONS APPAL IN NEW YORK 
HOUSING. 

New York.—If rent laws are ended it will 
be hazardous to this city’s health, said 
Health Commissioner Monaghan in a letter 
to state housing officials. 

“While these statutes. have undoubtedly 
resulted in a restriction of the bargaining 
for apartments under the law of supply and 
demand,” said the health commissioner, 
“the fact that they have not resulted in any 
great hardship on our landlords is apparent 
from the small number of foreclosures of 
tenements.” 

The health commissioner said that two 
surveys by his department show conclusive- 
ly that homes have been broken up, doub- 
_ ling up of families resulting and the lodger 
evil has increased by leaps and bounds, with 
vacant apartments few and far between. 

It was stated that since the enactment of 
tax exemption law, that applies to new 
buildings, the city has had a building boom 
of remarkable proportions. ‘Unfortunately, 
the high and constantly mounting cost of 
construction of these homes has given small 
relief to a goodly portion of our population 
and particularly that portion which is 
known as our ‘white collar’ man,” he con- 
tinued. ; 

“It is in the cheaper class apartments 
that most over-crowding exists and fewer 
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vacancies appear. The large number of one 
and two-room apartments in which families 
still live is appalling.” 


DIGNITY OF CRAFTSMANSHIP NEED OF 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—In a letter to the appren- 
tice committee of the American construc- 
tion council Franklin D. Roosevelt deplored 
the tendency toward “white collar’ jobs 
and the failure to appreciate creative labor 
and to dignify craftsmanship. 

“What we need is more appreciation of 
the dignity of craftsmanship,” said the for- 
mer assistant secretary of the navy. “We 
need the guild spirit of the middle ages 
which made the workmanship of that day 
something to be studied and admired by the 
generations which followed. 

“It is the duty of this and other organ- 
izations to arouse the country to the need of 
placing skilled manual labor on par with 
clerical and non-manual occupations in: the 
public esteem.” 

Mr. Roosevelt urged the adoption of prac- 
tical standards for apprentices that will at- 
tract young. men to these trades, and to also 
assure steady employment. 

The letter emphasized the dignity of cre- 
ative labor and declared that a national 
spirit toward this: subject must be devel- 
oped. 


Poetical Selections 


FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


This I would like to be—brave and bolder, 

Just a bit wiser because I am older, 

Just a bit kinder to those I may meet, 

Just a bit manlier taking defeat; 

This for the New Year my wish and my 
plea: 

Lord, make a regular man out of me. 


‘This I would like to be—just a bit finer, 
More of a smiler and less of a whiner, 
Just a bit quicker to stretch out my hand 
Helping another who’s struggling to stand; 
This is my prayer for the New Year to be: 


Lord, make a regular man out of me. 

This I would like to me—just a bit fairer 
Just a bit better and just a bit squarer, 
Not quite so ready to censure and blame, 
Quicker to help every man in the game, 
Not quite so eager men’s failings to see— 


Lord, make a regular man out of me. 
This I would like to be—just a bit truer, 
Less of a wisher and more of the doer, 
Broader and bigger, more willing to give, 
Living and helping my neighbor to live; 
This for the New Year my prayer and my 
plea: 

Lord, make a regular man out of me. 

: —Edgar A. Guest. 


A CHRISTMAS REVERIE. 


Whatever is the reason, 
Each year about this season, 
When the harvest days are over and the 
husking time is here; 
A peculiar kind of feeling, 
With such kindly thoughts come stealing 
In our minds, which so remind us that 
the Christmas time is near. 


Our thoughts then turn to giving, 

And again life seems worth living, 

We forget, just then, our reaping and the 
heaping up of store; 

Our burdens all seem lighter, 

And the future, too, much brighter, 

As memory leads us back again to days 

we'll know no more. 


Our ears again will tingle, 
As we recall the jingle 
Of the sleigh bells of Old Santa Claus, 
we used to dream of so; 
And as we sit and ponder 
O’er the past, we really wonder, 
Tho’ sixty years have passed, if it could 
be so long ago. 
—Selected. 
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Smiles 


He—But do you think I could deceive my 
own little wife? She—No, I know you 
couldn’t; but you are silly enough to try.— 
Dallas News. 


“I wouldn’t marry the best man living.” 
“T’m sorry you feel that way about me, but 
I appreciate the compliment.’’—Detroit Free 
Press. 


She—Is it true that liquor will continue to 
be made surreptitiously? 

He—My dear, that’s all moonshine.— Bal- 
timore American. 


“I see where they christened some de- 
stroyers with cider.” ‘I suppose that was 
to pledge them always to be in apple-pie 
order.’—Baltimore American. 


Judge—Did you or did you not strike this 
woman? 

Landlord—Your Honor, I only remarked 
that the wallpaper in her apartment bore 
fingerprints. 

Judge—Two years for knocking her flat! 
Next case!—Cartoons, 


Open shop champions desecrate the flag 
to serve unscrupulous aims. Let the 
UNION LABEL answer the “American 
Plan.” ; 


Inconsiderate.—‘‘Now look here, Johnson, 
this man is doing double the work you do.” 

“That’s what I’ve been telling him, sir; 
but he won’t stop.”—The Christian Register 
(Boston). 


Lodge Notices 


SHULZ—LODGE NO. 317 
Anyone knowing the whereabouts of Bro. 
Walter Shulz, Reg. No. 18565, or any Sec- 


Walter Shulz, whose whereabouts is wanted 
by Lodge 317. 


retary or Business Agent reinstating this 
brother kindly notify Chas. Patterson, Sec’y, 
919 Virginia St., Berkeley, Calif. 


McAdam and Gassman—Lodge 85. 

Louis B. Gassman, Reg. No. 49340, and 
M. G. McAdams, Reg. No. 195190, are re- 
quested to correspond with the undersigned 
on business of importance. Should anyone 
know of their present whereabouts, they 
are requested to notify me of same. C. R. 
Dolt, S. L. 85, 1110 Harding Drive, Toledo, 
O. 


Receipts Lost—Moriarity. 

Bro. Sam Moriarity, Reg. No. 3588, lost 
his due book and receipts in Memphis. Any 
one finding same kindly notify the under- 
signed.—C. F. Gillenwater, S. L. 180. 


LIST OF MEMBERS PREVIOUSLY 
ADVERTISED. 


Hilton—Lodge No. 204. 


The whereabouts of G. A. Hilton, Reg. 91675, is wanted 
by Lodge 204, Honolulu, H. I. This man left Honolulu ae 
August, 1921, owing Lodge 204 about $228.75, which . 
promised to pay by December 31st, 1921, but has failed me 
keep his promise. He is now a suspended member. Anyone 
knowing his whereabouts please write to W. H. Lane, S. L. 
204. October Journal. 


Barden—Lodge 274. 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts or receiving Brother E. 
Barden, Reg. 402779 for reinstatement will kindly notify the 
undersigned, as he left Owosso two months ago without tak- 
ing a clearance card and owing one of our Brothers a bill 
of $8.00. Robert R. Wing, Sec. Il. 274. November Journal. 


Gallagher—Lodge 53. 


Local Secretaries are requested to hold the card of James 

Gallagher, Reg. 65401 and notify the undersigned, L. 

dane cia » L. 53, Labor Temple, Madison, Wis. Decem- 
ourn 


SEND NO li Po 


POLICE AUTOMATIC 


15-shot super automatic, 32-cal., 
like those used by German military 
officers. Extra magazine free. 
Never before this was any 382-Cal. 
Automatic offered at this price 


$8.75 $0.75 (a 


eeecccee 


Latest model 9-shot Mauser automatic, 

lies flat in pocket. Special at............ sa ae eas $10.75 
$2.-Cal.() Mauser’... ./c\c/.ais/dislelsle: eacale etalera: clare leediahe ete anerrarEnS 11.45 
World’s Hamous Luger) 80-Cali....5.. occ c ae crete ere 17.25 
Top Break Revolver, 32 or 38-Cal. Special - at 7.95 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
SEND NO MONEY. PAY 
POSTMAN OUR PRICE, 
PLUS POSTAGE. 
N G U Stan- 
Brand Nra. ipmunilon 
Pocket Automatic 
For dependable construction 
and smoothness of action this 
7-shot, 25-cal. automatic can- 
not a 
GAL Pind ajo eiaie she Pe A ic 
WATTS TRADING CO. 
11 Warren St., Dept. 29, New York City 
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| 10,000 miles guaranteed | 
and yet yousave 3 | 


OVERSIZE 
CorD 


Riverside Oversize Cord Tires are guaranteed for 10,000 miles 
and in actual performance give up to 18,000 miles. Can any 
other tire do more? 

So why not save one-third and use Riverside Cords? What 
more will any other tire do? —Then why pay more? 

And this 10,000 miles service is backed by a guarantee that 
has stood for fifty-one years. Does any other tire carry a better 
guarantee? 


Quality is built into Riverside Cords 


This guaranteed mileage is built into Ward’s 


**T have used River- 


Riverside Cords. High treads, thicker and side Tires for the 
stronger, of tough, live rubber. ; Bere eaves hades 


This exceptional quality of Ward’s tires pt. raabeal Aatate 
alone has made us the Jargest retailers of pets ae pevar 
. e . e = 
tiresin the country. The tires themselves Vactisedimekes 
‘ i 1 alongside of River- 
have convinced thousands that Riverside Bideend have noe 

Cords are best. found a superior.”’ 
A le ares patie a he 

2 essen City, Mich. 

You Don’t Risk One Cent 


Before you buy any tires send for Riversides. Inspect them. 
Compare them with tires selling for $5.00 or $15.00 more. 


Send them back if you do not find them the equal of any 
first-quality oversize cord made. We will refund your money. 


These prices buy 10,000 miles of service—and more. 


CATALOGUE No. 464M00 — Be sure to give size. 


SIZE PRICE POSTAGE SIZE PRICE POSTAGE 
30 x 34 $ 9.75 28c 32x 44 $20.95 45c 
32x 4 16.95 42c 34x 4% 21.95 48c 
33 x 4 17.45 43c 33x 5 28.75 58c 
34x 4 18.25 43c 35x 5 29.95 


Wire your order. Or- 
ders received by tele- 
graph will be shipped 
the same day C. O. D. 


Free Write today 


to our house 


“Tt have used two 
Riverside Cords on 
the rear wheels of 
my car for two 
years, They have 
gone over 12,000 
miles now and have 
never been off the 
wheels — and they 
still look fine,’’ 


August Wm, Schultz 
B—56—R 2 
Van Horn, Iowa 


nearest you for free 
Auto Supply Book. [{/y, Salus} 
Address Dept. 28-T 


gomiery Ward 8 ©. 


Chicago ‘KansasCity St.Paul Portiand,Ore. Oakland, Cal. 
Ft. Worth New York Atlanta, Ga. 
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ents/g775s0, Stops Asthma 
ree Suit 


a. 

week Discomfort ‘and Annoyance 

od 1 and Bis Extra Rewards 

3 This ‘potice rae sh to interest the O f t e n ] n 2 4 H oO u r S 


AY) man who wants to earn some money 
Qi: 


ead pone eB pon bie apie tte Asthma, Hay Fever and Catarrh are respon- 


introducing to friends and neigh- sible for much misery and failing health. If 
pore finest _ cau selina altruns you are a sufferer EAS wheezing, ep 
we have ever produced, now bette difficult breathing, hawking, raising phlegm, 
1 tag Tan beh: ne etc., ito prove that you can stop these {roubles 
3 oi nvaach com. quickly: and easily w e pleasant, scien- 
Site Bato a nib aepecial cash re- tific Florence Formula, I will send you a $1 
)wards, extra cash bonuses, beauti- bottle postpaid and free of charge or obli- 
ful presents, and 250 prizes, including gation. If it satisfies, tell your friends and 
$1000in gold, Ford Sedan, Elgin watch, me only One Dollar, otherwise the loss 
fis diamond ring, ete. If you would like pay ! y ‘ 
MH) a free suit and would be willing to show is mine. Merely send your name today for 
iirea ip samples toat least five men each week, this liberal free introductory offer—good only 
send me your name and address and [ will be for 10 days. F. SHEARER, 2391 Coca Cola 


glad to cand you Tull aerate ere) Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. : 


Chicago Tailors Assn. Dept. §41 ,Sta. C, Chicago 


aN 


files || Are You Mentally Or 


staring re || Physically Depressed 


y 
g—) We guarantee all other cars nearly double 
s G4 present mileage, power and flexibility, 


by @ hills on high formerly difficult on SI : I 
ge” iow. Models forany car, truck, tractor, Bayco Tabs—A Uew Invigorator Said 
Se % or Serpe engine. Makes ald rete better To Restore Old Time Pep 
an mew. See wonderful mileage guarantees for other cara. ital I 
Ford.......34ml. » Reo.......24mi. } Chevrolet...32mi, And _ Vitality. Simple 


Buick 4... .30mi, | Chalmers. .23mi. | Maxwl(25) 30m, Hore Treatment. 

Buick6... .24mi, § Olds.6.....23mi, | Nash6.....23mi. A Pe Health, pleasure 
Hudson. ...20mi. § Paige6....20mi. # Lincoln 8...17ml. and the zest of life, 
Hupp......25mi, § Oakind6...24mi, § StdbkrLt6 23mi. according to mod- 
Dodge.....28mi. | Overl’d4., .32mi. | Coles... . .17mi. ern scientifie study, 
If your car is not mentioned here send name and model for are much dependent 
particulars and our guarantee on itt AGENTS WANTED upon the proper 


SENT ON 303 DAY’S FREE TRIAL ~aems functioning of the 

You can drive any car in heaviest traffic without shifting gears. (oo. d i (ductless) 

Starts off on high in any weather without priming or heating — “4 endocrn® eve 

no jerking or choking. No more foul spark plugs or carbon y glands which, ¢ OV 

iin cylinders, No leaking of gas into crank case. Try it 30 ern the real life 

days on our guarantee of money ais H a ore Poe ea es 

© strings to our guarantee. ; a 

Anyone who can handle a wrench can attach it. No boring of tion OL the us utral Dene system. 

new holes or changing of operating mechanism. Write today. If you are “draggy,’’ worn out, weak, 
AIR-FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. nervous, mentally and physically de- 

707 Raymond Bldg, Dayton, Ohio, U. S, A. pressed, or prematurely aged, it is 


often indicative of glandular defici- 
Spectacles FREE! 


ency, there is now reason for you to 
a, On Trial 


forces, by stimula- 


have new hope and courage. 

Working along these lines, a new 
invigorator, known as Bayco Tabs, has 
been developed, containing certain 
vital elements which are intended to 
act directly upon these endocrine 
(ductless) glands—thus, as testified 
by users, restoring physical energy 
and mental activity to men and 
women, old and young. Bayco Tabs 
must not be confused with ordinary 
proprietary tonics, because of these 
special vitalizing and nutritive ele- 
ments, so necessary to weakened nerve 
and glandular forces. 

This is your opportunity to prove 
the merits of Bayco Tabs, by obtaining 

a regular, full size $2.00 treatment, 
Let me send you on Ten Days’ Free Trial a pair of my without loss of time or risking a cent. 
famous ‘True Fit’’ Shell Rim Spectacles. Hundreds of Send_your name and address today to 


——, 


—— =, 


thousands new in use everywhere. These splendid Glasses the Bayne Company, Dept. 3106, Kan- 
will enable anyone to read the smallest print, thread the sas City, Mo., and the large treatment 
finest needle, see far or near and prevent eyestrain or of Bayco Tabs and complete directions 
headaches. If after trying them for 10 days and nights for use, will be mailed at once. Bayco 


you are amazed and delighted, andthink them equal to Tabs are sent you with the distinct 
glasses sold elsewhere at $15.00, send only $4.98; if you understanding that your money will 
don’t want to keep them, return them and there will be be returned, if you do not experience 


no charge. Send no money; Pay no C. O. D.; simply cae +144 ‘ 
your name and address and age, and state the length eS ee price Sa OF i cai 


of time you have worn gladses, if any. A beautiful vel- Z ; 
te lined, Id-lett : ; REE. a great rejuvenation of the real life 
eee cae Mecm mpapebet rc chon ine ct ake! forces—the real Vigor and Vitality of 


U. & SPECTACLE CO. Youth. 
1528 W. Adams St, Dept. A-917 Chicago, {Il. 
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At 74 Reports ‘‘Rejuvenation’’ 


Without Gland Operation 


Former Kansas Contractor Tells of Being 
Made “Young Again” in 
Weeks. 


Thomas J. Glascock, 74, well-known old 
time Kansas contractor, declares he has vir- 
‘tually been made young again by the re- 
cently discovered korex compound, which by 
many users is pronounced superior to “gland 
treatments” as an invigorator and revital- 
izer. 


“T feel like I did at 35,” says Mr. Glas- 
cock, “and seem to be getting stronger ev- 
ery day. During my three weeks’ use of the 
new discovery, pains and weaknesses of 
many years’ standing disappeared almost 
magically. Today I am as vigorous and 
supple as I was in the prime of life. Fur- 
thermore, when I began using the compound, 
my memory was virtually gone and I was 
almost blind. Now my mind is clear and 
active and I can read the finest print with- 
out difficulty.” 


In order to find out whether the results 
were lasting, Mr. Glascock waited six 
months before reporting on his test of the 
discovery. On this point he says: 


“Every passing day strengthens my con- 
viction that my restoration is not only com- 
plete but permanent. I can’t express the 
happiness this great discovery has brought 
to me. It has made me ‘young’ again.” 

Similar reports are being made almost 
daily. For instance, D. W. Wood of New 
Orleans, past 60 years of age, says: “The 
compound has brought me back to as good, 


2 healthy physical condition as I enjoyed at 


35. I am apparently as supple as at 25 and 
my eyesight is better than for years. I 
would not take $5,000 for what the discov- 
ery has done for me.” 


The compound referred to by Mr. Glas- 
cock and Mr. Wood is put up in tablets for 
easy use at home by anyone. It has won 
the praise of thousands who suffered from 


nervous exhaustion, diminished or depleted . 


vigor, neurasthenia, 
lack of animation and vital force. 


premature age and 
Elderly 


HOMAS J. GLASCOCK 


people have pronounced it a “fountain of 
youth.” 


Prepared especially for acting directly 
on lower spinal nerve centers and blood 
vessels, gratifying benefits are known usu- 
ally in a few days, according to thousands 
who have used it. Enthusiastic reports 
from users acclaim the compound as giving 
speedy satisfaction in obstinate cases that 
had defied all other treatments previously 
used, including those composed of gland 
substances. 


Realizing that thousands of enfeebled 
folk may consider such news to be “too good 
to be true,” this “great discovery,” as Mr. 
Glascock describes it, may be had on trial 
by everyone who feels the need of such a 
preparation. If you wish to test it, write 
to the Melton Laboratories, 2363 Melton 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. A regular full 
strength treatment of the korex compound 
costs only two dollars, which you may en- 
close or simply send your name, without 
money, and pay two dollars and postage on 
delivery of the plain sealed package, as you 
may prefer. In either case, however, if you 
report within ten days that you are not sat- 
isfied, the laboratories will refund the pur- 
chase price upon request. The laboratories 
are nationally known and thoroughly reli- 
able, so nobody need hesitate in accepting 
their guaranteed offer. 
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Save an Hour a Day With a 


fer Economical Transportation 


Leave your home half an hour later and get home half an 
hour earlier. Avoid waiting for crowded cars. The hour a 
day saved can be devoted to healthful gardening, or riding 
around with your family, or saving or making extra money. 


Chevrolet provides individual transportation at the lowest 
average per-mile cost. It is easy to finance the purchase of a 
Chevrolet. . Quality construction insures long life and free- 
dom fror repairs. High mileage on gasoline, oil and tires 
reduces operating expense to a minimum. Call and see this 
remarkable car. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


Five United States manufacturing Superior Roadster - - - - $490 ; 
plants, seven assembly plants and Superior Touring - - - = 495 Chevrolet Dealers and Service 
two Canadian plants give us the Superior Utility Coupe - us a 640 Stations everywhere. Applica- 
largest production capacity in Superior 4-Passenger Coupe - ie 725 tions mili be considered from high- 
the world for high-grade cars Superior Sedan 3 ols a n 795 grade dealers only, for terrt- 
and make possible our low prices. Superior Commercial Chassis EA 3905 tory not adequately covered. 

Superior Light Delivery - - - 495 . 

Utility Express Truck Chassis - 550 


Utility Coupe 


5640 


f. o. b. Flin: 


a i a a 
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WINNING PLAN—NO. 1469—SELECTED BY JURY OF AMERICAN 
PEACE AWARD. 


Created by Edward W. Bok and Offering 
$100,000 for the Best Practicable Plan by 
Which the United States May Cooperate 
with Other Nations, Looking Toward the 
Prevention of War. 


With deep satisfaction I present for the 
consideration and vote of the American peo- 
ple the plan selected by the Jury as en- 
titled to the American Peace Award under 
the conditions. 


The Award brought forth 22,165 plans. 
Since many of them were the composite 
work of organizations, universities, etc., a 
single plan often represented the views of 
hundreds or thousands of individuals. There 
were also received several hundred thou- 
sand of letters which, while they did not 
submit plans, suggested in almost each in- 
stance a solution of the peace problem. 


The Jury had therefore before it an index 
of the true feeling and judgment of hun- 
dreds of thousands of American citizens. 
The plans came from every group in Amer- 
ican life. Some were obviously from life- 
long students of history and international 
law. Some were from persons who have 
studied little, but who have themselves 
seen and felt the horror of war—or who 
are even now living out its tragedy. 

However unlike, they almost all express 
or imply the same conviction: That this 
is the time for the nations of the earth to 
admit frankly that war is a crime and thus 
withdraw the legal and moral sanction too 
long permitted to it as a method of settling 
international disputes. Thousands of plans 
show a deep aspiration to have the United 
States take the lead in a common agreement 
to brand war in very truth an “outlaw.” 

The plans show a realization that no ade- 
quate defense against this situation has thus 
far been devised; and that no international 
law has been developed to control it. They 
point out that security of life and property 
is dependent upon the abolition of war and 
the cessation of the manufacture of muni- 
tions of war. 

Some of the plans labor with the prob- 
lem of changing the hearts of men and dis- 


posing them toward peace and good will; 
some labor to find a practicable means of 
dealing with the economic causes of war; 
some labor with adjusting racial animosities, 
with producing a finer conception of na- 
tionalism, etc., etc. 


Through the plans as a whole runs these 
dominant currents: 


That, if war is honestly to be prevented, 
there must be a right-about-face on the part 
of the nations in their attitude toward it; 
and that by some progressive agreement the 
manufacture and purchase of the munitions 
of war must be limited or stopped. 


That while no political mechanism alone 
will insure cooperation among the nations, 
there must be some machinery of coopera- 
tion if the will to cooperate is to be made 
effective; that mutual counsel among the 
nations is the real hope for bringing about 
the disavowal of war by the open avowal 
of its real causes and open discussion of 
them. 

Finally, that there must be some means 
of defining, recording, interpreting and de- 
veloping the law of nations. 

The Jury of Award unanimously selected 
the plan given below as the one which 
most closely reflected several of these cur- 
rents. 

The Honorable Elihu Root, chairman of 
the Jury of Award, then prepared the fol- 
lowing forward-looking statement indicating 
that the mutual counsel and cooperation 
among the nations provided in the selected 
plan may lead to the realization of another 
—and not the least important—of the dom- 
inant desires of the American public as ex- 
pressed in the plans: 

“It is the unanimous hope of the Jury 
that the first fruit of the mutual coun- 

.sel and cooperation among the nations 

which will result from the adoption of 

the plan selected will be a general pro- 
hibition of the manufacture and sale of 
all materials of war.” 

The purpose of the American Peace 
Award is thus fulfilled: To reflect in a 
practicable plan the dominating national 
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sentiment as expressed by the large cross- 
section of the American public taking part 
in the Award. 

I therefore commend the winning plan as 
unanimously selected by the Jury of Award, 
and Mr. Root’s statement of the first object 
to be attained by the counsel and coopera- 
tion provided in the plan, to the interest and 
the widest possible vote of the American 
people. 

EDWARD W. BOK. 
January, 1924. 


Statement of Jury of Award. 


The Jury of Award realizes that there is 
no one approach to the world peace, and 
that it is necessary to recognize not merely 
political but also psychological and economic 
factors. The only possible pathway to in- 
ternational agreement with reference to 
these complicated and difficult factors is 
through mutual counsel and cooperation 
which the plan selected contemplates. It 
is therefore the unanimous opinion of the 
Jury that of the 22,165 plans submitted, 
Plan Number 1469 is “the best practicable 
plan by which the United States may co- 
operate with other nations to achieve and 
preserve the peace of the world.” 

It is the unanimous hope of the Jury 
that the first fruit of the mutual counsel 
and cooperation among the nations which 
will result from the adoption of the plan 
selected will be a. general prohibition of 
the manufacture and sale of all materials 
of war. 

Elihu Root, Chairman 
James Guthrie Harbord 
Edward M. House 
Ellen Fitz Pendleton 
Roscoe Pound 

William Allen White 
Brand Whitlock. 


The Question to Be Voted Upon. 

The substantial provisions which consti- 
tute the plan selected by the Jury of Award, 
and upon which the vote of the American 
people is asked, are hereby submitted by 
the Policy Committee as follows: 


iI. ENTER THERE PERMANENT COURT. 

That the United States adhere to the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice for the 
reasons and under the conditions stated by 
Secretary Hughes and President Harding in 
February, 1923. 


Ik. COOPERATE WITH THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS, WITHOUT FULL MEMBER- 
SHIP AT PRESENT. 

That without becoming a member of the 
League of Nations as at present constituted, 
the United States Government should extend 
its present cooperation with the League and 
propose participation in the work of its As- 
sembly and Council under the following con- 

ditions and reservations: 


Safeguarding of Monroe Doctrine. 
l. The United States accepts the League of 
Nations as an instrument of mutual counsel, 
but it will assume no obligation to interfere 
with political questions of policy or internal 
administration of any foreign state. 

In uniting its efforts with those of other 
States for the preservation of peace and the 
promotion of the common welfare, the United 
States insists upon the safeguarding of the 


Monroe Docirine and does not abandon its 
traditional attitude concerning American in- 
dependence of the Old World and does not 
consent to submit its long established policy 
concerning questions regarded by it as purely 
American to the recommendation or decision 
of other Powers. 


No Military or Economic Force. 


2. The only kind of compulsion which na- 
tions can freely engage to apply to each other 
in the name of Peace is that which arises 
from conference, from moral judgment, from 
full publicity, and from the power of public 
opinion, : 

The United States will assume no obliga- 
tions under Article X in its present form, or 
under Article XVI in its present form in the 
Covenant, or in its amended form as now pro- 
posed, unless in any particular case Con- 
gress has authorized such action. ‘ 

The United States proposes that Article X 
and XVI be either dropped altogether or so 
amended and changed as to eliminate any 
suggestion of a general agreement to use 
coercion for obtaining conformity to the 
pledges of the Covenant. 


No Obligations Under Versailles Treaty. 
38. The United States will accept no re- 


sponsibilities under the Treaty of Versailles 


unless in any particular case Congress has 
authorized such action. 


League Open to All Nations. 


4. The United States Government proposes 
that Article I of the Covenant be construed 
and applied, or, if necessary, redrafted, so 
that admission to the League shall be assured 
to any self-governing State that wishes to 
join and receives the favorable vote of two- 
thirds of the Assembly. 


Development of International Law. 


56. AS a condition of its participation in 
the work and counsels of the League, the 
United States asks that the Assembly and 
Council consent—or obtain authority—to be- 
gin collaboration for the revision and devel- 
opment of international law, employing for 
this purpose the aid of a commission of jur- 
ists. This Commission would be directed to 
formulate anew existing rules of the law of 
nations, to reconcile divergent opinions, to 
consider points hitherto inadequately pro- 
vided for but vital to the maintenance of in- 
ternational justice, and in general to define 
the social rights and duties of States. The 
recommendations of the Commission would 
be presented from time to time, in proper 
form for consideration, to the Assembly as to 
a recommending if not a law-making body. 


Author’s Name Not to Be Revealed Untii 
After Referendum. 


In order that the vote may be taken 
solely upon the merits of the plan, the Pol- 
icy Committee, with the acquiescence of Mr. 
Bok, has decided not to disclose the author- 
ship of the plan until after the referendum, 
or early in February. The identity of the 
author is unknown to the members of the 
Jury of Award and the Policy Committee. 
except one delegated member. 


The Policy Committee. 


John W. Davis, Learned Hand, William 
H. Johnston, Hsther Everett Lape, member 
in charge, Nathan L. Miller, Mrs. Gifford 
Pinchot, Mrs. Ogden Reid, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Henry L. Stimson, Melville B. 
Stone, Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip, Cornelius 
N. Bliss, Jr., Treasurer. 


FULL TEXT OF PLAN, 

The complete manuscript of Plan No. 
1469 Providing for Cooperation between the 
United States and other nations “to achieve 
and preserve the peace of the world” is 


a i 
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shall Ser ei cia cetene the Do you approve the winning plan Yes Neal 
Permanent Court of Interna- 

rel catcaihy eotes in substance? No 0 


Hughes and President Hard- 
ing in February, 1923. 

II. That without becoming 
a member of the League of 
Nations as at present consti- 
tuted, the United States shall 
offer to extend its present co- 
eperation with the League 
and participate in the work of 
the League as a body of mu- 
tual counsel under conditions 
which 

1. Substitute moral force 
and public opinion for the 
military and economic force 
originally implied in Articles 

X and XVI. 

2. Safeguard the 
Doctrine. 

8. Accept the fact that the 
United States will assume no 
obligations under the Treaty 
of Versailles except by Act of 
Congress. 

4. Propose that member- 
ship in the League should be 
opened to all nations. 

5. Provide for the continu- 
ing development of interna- - 
tional law. 


Monroe 


oeeoer eee eee eee ees eee 


(Put an X inside the proper box.) 
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Mail promptly to 


THE AMERICAN PEACE AWARD, 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


If you wish to express a fuller opinion also, 
please write to the American Peace Award 


given below, including the author’s reason- 
ing: 
Plan Number 1469. 
_ There Is Not Room for More Than One Or- 
ganization to Promote International 
Cooperation. 


Five-sixths of all nations, including about 
four-fifths of mankind, have already created 
a world-organization, the purpose of which 
is “to promote international cooperation 
and to achieve international peace and se- 
curity.” 

Those nations cannot and will not abandon 
this system which has now been actively 
Operating for three and a half years. If 
leading members of the United States Gov- 
ernment ever had serious hopes that another 
association of nations could be formed, such 
hopes were dispelled during the Washing- 
ton Conference by plain intimations from 
other Powers that there is not room for 
more than one organization like the League 
of Nations. 

The States outside the organized world 
are not of such a character that the United 
States could hopefully cooperate with them 
for the purpose named. 

Therefore, the only possible path to co- 
operation in which the United States can 
take an increasing share is that which leads 
toward some form of agreement with the 
world as now organized, called the League 
of Nations. 

By sheer force of social international grav- 
itation such cooperation becomes inevitable. 


The United States Has Already Gone Far in 
Cooperation With the League of Nations. 


The United States Government, theoret- 
ically maintaining a policy of isolation, has 
actually gone far, since March 4, 1921, to- 
ward “cooperation with other nations to 


achieve and preserve the peace of the 
world.” 

The most familiar part of the story is the 
work of the Washington Conference, where- 
in President Harding’s Administration made 
a beginning of naval disarmament, opened 
to China a prospect of rehabilitation and 
joined with Great Britain, Japan and France 
to make the Pacific Ocean worthy of its 
name. 

Later came the recommendation that the 
United States should adhere to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. 

Not long after that action President 
Harding wrote to Bishop Gailor: 

“T do not believe any man can confront 
the responsibility of a President of the 
United States and yet adhere to the idea 
that it is possible for our, country to main- 
tain an attitude of isolation and aloofness 
in the world.” 

But since the proposed adhesion to the 
Permanent Court would bring this country 
into close contact at one time and point 
with the League of Nations, and since such 
action is strenuously opposed for exactly 
that reason, it is pertinent to inquire not 
only how much cooperation with the League 
and its organs has been proposed during the 
life of the present Administration, but also 
how much has been actually begun. 


Officially or Unofficially the United States 
Is Represented on Many League 
Commissions. 


The United States Government has ac- 
credited its representatives to sit as mem- 
bers “in an unofficial and consulting ca- 
pacity” upon four of the most important so- 
cial welfare commissions of the League, 
viz: Health, Opium, Traffic in Women and 
Children, and Anthrax (Industrial Hygiene). 
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Our Government is a full member of the 
International Hydrographic Bureau, an or- 
gan of the League. Our government was 
represented by an “unofficial observer” in 
the Brussels Conference (Finance and Eco- 
nomic Commission) in 1920. It sent Hon. 
Stephen G. Porter and Bishop Brent to rep- 
resent it at the meeting of the Opium Com- 
mission last May. 


Our Public Health Service has taken part 
in the Serological Congresses of the Epi- 
demics Commission and has helped in the 
experimental work for the standardization 
of serums. 


Our Government collaborates with the 
League Health Organization through the 
International Office of Public Health at 
Paris, and with the Agriculture Committee 
of the League Labor Organization through 
the International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome, 


In February, 1923, Secretary Hughes and 
President Harding formally recommended 
that the Senate approve our adhesion to the 
Permanent Court under four conditions or 
reservations, one of which was that the 
United States should officially participate 
in the election of judges by the Assembly 
and Council of the League, sitting as elec- 
toral colleges for that purpose. 


Unofficial cooperation from the United 
States with the work of the League includes 
membership in five of the social welfare 
commissions or committees of the League, 
in one of economic reconstruction, and in 
one (Aaland Islands) which averted a war. 
American women serve as expert Assessors 
upon the Opium and Traffic in Women Com- 
missions. 


Two philanthropic agencies in the United 
States have between them pledged more 
than $400,000 to support either the work 
of the Epidemics Commission or the League 
inquiry into conditions of the traffic in 
women and children. 


How Can Increasing Cooperation Between 
the United States and the Organized 
World Be Secured? 


The United States being already so far 
committed to united counsels with League- 
agencies for the common social welfare, all 
of which have some bearing upon the pres- 
ervation of world peace, the question be- 
fore us may take this form: 


How can increasing cooperation between 
the United States and the organized world 
for the promotion of peace and security be 
assured, in forms acceptable to the people 
of the United States and hopefully prac- 
ticable? 


The United States Can Extend Its Present 
Cooperation With the League’s Social 
Welfare Activities. 


Without any change in its present policy, 
already described, the United States Gov- 
ernment could, first, show its willingness to 
cooperate similarly with the other humane 


and reconstructive agencies of the League. 
To four of these agencies that Government 
had already sent delegates with advisory 
powers. It could as properly accept invita- 
tions to accredit members with like powers 
to each one of the other welfare commis- 
sions. It has already received invitations 
from two of the latter. 


It is, secondly, immediately practicable 
to extend the same kind of cooperation, 
whenever asked to do it, so as to include 
participation in the work of the commis- 
sions and technical committees of the Labor 
Organization. The record shows that such 
cooperation is already begun. 


The single common purpose of all these 
committees is the collection and study of 
information, on which may be based subse- 
quent recommendations for national legis- 
lation. 


All conventions and resolutions, recom- 
mended by the first three congresses of the 
International Labor Organization, have al- 
ready been laid before the Senate of the 
United States and, without objection, re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee. No 
different procedure would have been fol- 
lowed if the United States were a member 
of the Labor, Organization of the League. 


An Immediate Step Is Adherence to the 
Permanent Court. 


A third immediately practicable step is 
the Senate’s approval of the proposal that 
the United States adhere to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice for the reasons 
and under the conditions stated by Secre- 
tary Hughes and President Harding in Feb- 
ruary, 1923. 


These three suggestions for increasing 
cooperation with the family of nations are 
in harmony with policies already adopted 
by our Government, and in the last case with 
a policy so old and well recognized that it 
may now be called traditional. 


They do not involve a question of mem- 
bership in the League of Nations as now 
constituted, but it cannot be denied that © 
they lead to the threshold of that question. 
Any further step toward cooperation must 
confront the problem of direct relations be- 
tween the United States and the Assembly 
and Council of fifty-four nations in the 
League.* 


In Actual Operation the League Employs 
No Force. 


The practical experience of the League 
during its first three and a half years of 
life has not only wrought out, in a group 
of precedents, the beginnings of what might 
be ‘called the constitutional law of the 
League, but it has also shifted the emphasis 
in activities of the League and foreshad- 
owed important modifications in its consti- 
tution, the Covenant. 


*Fifty-seven States, including Germany, are 
members of the International Labor Organi- 
zation of the League. There are about sixty- 
five independent States in the world. 
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At its birth the Covenant of the League 
bore, vaguely in Article X and more clearly 
in Article XVI, the impression of a general 
agreement to enforce and coerce. Both of 
those Articles suggest the action of a world- 
state which never, existed and does not now 
exist. How far the present League is ac- 
tually removed from functioning as such a 
State is sufficiently exhibited in its dealings 
with Lithuania and Poland over Vilna and 
their common boundary, and with Greece 
and Italy over Corfu. 


Experience in the last three years has 
demonstrated probably insuperable difficul- 
ties in the way of fulfilling in all parts of 
the world the large promise of Article X 
in respect to either its letter or its spirit. 
No one now expects the League Council to 
try to summon armies and fleets, since it 
utterly failed to obtain even an international 
police force for the Vilna district. 


Each Assembly of the League has wit- 
nessed vigorous efforts to interpret and 
modify Article X. In the Fourth Assembly 
an attempt to adopt an interpretation of 
that Article in essential agreement with the 
Senatorial reservation on the same subject 
in 1920 was blocked only by a small group 
of weak States like Persia and Panama, 
which evidently attributed to Article X a 
protective power that it possesses only on 
paper. 


Such States, in possible fear of unfriendly 
neighbors, must decide whether the pres- 
ervation of a form of words in the Cov- 
enant is more vital to their peace and se- 
curity, and to the peace and security of 
the world, than the presence of the United 
States at the council table of the family 
of nations. 


As to Article XVI, the Council of the 
League created a Blockade Commission 
which worked for two years to determine 
how the “economic weapon” of the League 
could be efficiently used and uniformly ap- 


plied. The Commission failed to discover 
any obligatory procedure that weaker. 
Powers would dare to accept. It was fi- 


nally agreed that each State must decide 
for itself whether a breach of the Covenant 
has been committed. 


The Second Assembly adopted a radically 
amended form of Article XVI from which 
was removed all reference to the possibility 
of employing military force, and in which 
the abandonment of uniform obligation was 
directly provided for. The British Govern- 
ment has since proposed to weaken the 
form of requirement still further. 


Articles X and XVI, in their original 
forms, have therefore been practically con- 
demned by the principal organs of the 
League and are today reduced to something 
like innocuous desuetude. The only kind 
of compulsion which nations can freely en- 
gage to apply to each other in the name 
of Peace is that which arises from confer- 
ence, from moral judgment, from full pub- 
licity, and from the power of public opinion. 


The Leadership of the United States in the 
New World Is Obviously Recognized 
by the League. 

Another, significant development in the 
constitutional practice of the League is the 
unwillingness of the League Council to in- 
tervene in any American controversy, even 
though all states in the New World except 

three are members of the League. 

This refusal became evident in the Pan- 
ama-Costa Rica dispute in 1921 and in the 
quarrel between Chile, Peru and Bolivia, a 
quarrel which impelled the last two States 
to absent themselves from the Third As- 
sembly, wherein a Chilean was chosen to 
preside. 

Obviously the League intends to recognize 
the leadership of the United States in the 
New World precisely as the United States 
claims it. This is nothing less than the 
observance of an unwritten law limiting 
the powers and duties of the League Coun- 
cil, defined in Article XI of the Covenant, 
to questions that seem to threaten the 
peace of the Old World. When the United 
States is willing to bring the two halves 
of the world together for friendly consid- 
eration of common dangers, duties and 
needs, it will be possible to secure, if it is 
desired, closer. cooperation between the 
League organizations and the Pan-American 
Union, already a potential regional league. 
It is conceivable that the family of na- 
tions may eventually clearly define certain 
powers and duties of relatively local sig- 
nificance which may be developed upon lo- 
cal associations or unions. But the world 
of business and finance is already unified. 
The worlds of scientific knowledge and hu- 
mane effort are nearly so. Isolation of any 
kind is increasingly impossible, and world 
organization, already centralized, is no more 
likely to return to disconnected effort than 
the United States is likely to revert to the 
Calhoun theory of States Rights and Seces- 
sion, 

In Actual Operation, if Not in Original Con- 
ception the League Realizes the Prin- 
ciple and the Hopes of The Hague 
Conferences. 

The operation of the League has therefore 
evolved a Council widely different from the 
body imagined by the makers of the Coven- 
ant. It can employ no force but that of 
persuasion and moral influence. Its only 
actual powers are to confer and advise, to 
create commissions, to exercise inquisitive, 
conciliative and arbitral functions, and to 
help elect judges of the Permanent Court. 

In other words, the force of circumstances 
is gradually moving the League into posi- 
tion upon the foundations so well laid by 
the world’s leaders between 1899 and 1907 
in the great international councils of that 
period. The Assemblies of the League and 
the Congresses of the International Labor 
Organizations are successors to The Hague 
Conferences. 

The Permanent Court has at least begun 
to realize the highest hope and purpose of 
the Second League Conference. 
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The Secretariat and the Labor Office have 
become Continuation Committees for the 
administrative work of the organized world, 
such as The Hague Conference lacked re- 
sources to create but would have rejoiced 
to see. 

The Council, resolving loose and large 
theories into cleancut and modest practice, 
has been gradually reconciling the League, 
as an organized world, with the ideals of 
international interdependence, temporarily 
obscured since 1914 by the shadows of the 
Great War. 


No one can deny that the organs of the 
League have brought to the service of the 
forces behind those ideals an efficiency, 
scope and variety of appeal that in 1914 
would have seemed incredible. 


It is common knowledge that public opin- 
ion and official policy in the United States 
have for a long time, without distinction of 
party, been favorable to international con- 
ferences for the common welfare, and to the 
establishment of conciliative, arbitral and 
judicial means for settling international dis- 
putes. 

There is no reason to believe that the 
judgment and policy have been changed. 
Along these same lines the League is now 
plainly crystallizing, as has been shown, and 
at the touch of the United States the pro- 
cess can be expedited. 

In no other way can the organized world, 
from which the United States cannot be 
economically and spiritually separated, belt 
the power of public opinion to the new ma- 
chinery, devised for the pacific settlement 
of controversies between nations and stand- 
ing always ready for use. 


The United States Should Participate in the 
League’s Work Under Stated Conditions. 


The United States Government should be 
authorized to propose cooperation with the 
League and participation in the work of 
its Assembly and Council under the follow- 
ine conditions and reservations: 

I. The United States accepts the League 
of Nations as an instrument of mutual coun- 
sel but it will assume no obligation to in- 
terfere with political questions of policy 
or internal administration of any foreign 
state. 


The United States Will ‘Maintain 


Monroe Doctrine. 


In uniting its efforts with those of other 
States for the preservation of peace and 
the promotion of the common welfare, the 
United States does not abandon its tradi- 
tional attitude concerning American inde- 
pendence of the Old World and. does not 
consent to submit its long established policy 
concerning questions regarded by it as 
purely American to the recommendation or 
decision of other Powers. 


The United States Proposes That Moral 
Judgment and Public Opinion Be 
Substituted for Force. 


Il. The United States will assume no ob- 


the 


ligations under Article X, in its present 
form in the Covenant, unless in any par- 
ticular case Congress has authorized such 
action. 

The United States will assume no obliga- 
tions under Article XVI, in its present form 
in the Covenant or in its amended form as 
now proposed, unless in any particular case 


. Congress has authorized such action. 


The United States proposes that Articles 
xX and XVI be either dropped altogether or 
so amended and changed as to eliminate 
any suggestion of a general agreement to 
use coercion for obtaining conformity to 
the pledges of the Covenant. 


The United States Will Assume No Obliga- | 
tions Under the Versailles Treaty Ex- 
cept As Congress Approves. 


III. The United States will accept no re- 
sponsibility and assume no obligation in 
connection with any duties imposed upon 
the League by the peace treaties, unless in 
any particular case Congress has authorized 
such action. 


The United States Proposes That Member- 
ship Be Opened to Any Self-Governing 
State. 
IV. The United States proposes that Ar- 
ticle I of the Covenant be construed and ap- 
plied, or, if necessary, redrafted, so that ad- 
mission to the League shall be assured by 
any self-governing State that wishes to join 
and that receives the favorable vote of 
two-thirds of the Assembly. 


The Continuing Development of Interna- 
tional Law Must Be Provided For. 


Vv. As a further condition of its partici- 
pation in the work and counsels of the 
League, the United States asks that the As- 
sembly and Council consent—or obtain au- 
thority—to begin collaboration for the re- 
vision and development of international law, 
employing, for this purpose, the aid of a 
commission of jurists. This Commission 
would be directed to formulate anew exist- 
ing rules of the law of nations, to reconcile 
divergent opinions, to consider points hith- 
erto inadequately provided for but vital to 
the maintenance of international justice, 
and in general to define the social rights and 
duties of States. The recommendations of 
the Commission would be presented from 
time to time, in proper form for considera- 
tion, to the Assembly as to a recommending 
if not a lawmaking body. 


Among these conditions Numbers I and It 
have already been discussed. Number III 
is a logical consequence of the refusal of 
the United States. Senate to ratify the 
treaty of Versailles, and of the settled pol- 
icy of the United States which is charac- 
terized in the first reservation. Concerning 
Numbers IV and V this may be said: 

Anything less than a world-conference, 
especially when Great Powers are excluded, 
must incur, in proportion to the exclusions, 
the suspicion of being an alliance, rather 
than a family of nations. The United States 
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can render service in emphasizing this les- 
son, learned in The Hague Conference, and 
in thus helping to reconstitute the family of 
nations as it really is. Such a conference or 
assembly must obviously bear the chief re- 


sponsibility for the development of new 
parts of the law of nations, devised to fit 
changed and changing conditions, to extend 
the sway of justice, and to help in preserv- 
ing peace and security. 


NATIONAL Das TRADE UNION LEAGUE OF AMERICA JOINS 
GHT FOR THE OUTLAWRY OF WAR. 


Do you know fe can be prevented under ~ 


international treaty agreements: 

To outlaw war; 

To create and codify international law; 

To establish an international judicial 
tribunal possessing affirmative jurisdiction 
to decide disputes between nations that 

might otherwise lead to war? 
Do You Know: 

That it is not illegal for one nation to 
declare war against another, even without 
justifiable cause? 

That existing international law merely 
regulates the methods of waging war, but 
does not prohibit war itself? 

That the so-called “causes of war’’—eco- 
nomic, political, religious and racial ambi- 
tions and conflicts—are as inherent in na- 
tions as in individuals, so they can neither 
be checked nor minimized until war is made 
a crime for nations as murder has been 
made a crime for individuals? 

That many of the world’s wars have been 
- caused by an affront to so-called “national 
honor” although duelling and similar wars 
between individuals (caused by an affront 
to “personal honor’’) were eliminated from 
civilized society only after being declared 
illegal and criminal? 

That existing international courts or judi- 
cial tribunals do not now have the right to 
hear and decide a dispute on a complaint 
filed by an aggrieved nation, without the 
express consent of the nation complained 
against and, therefore, cannot try cases be- 
tween nations as the United States Supreme 
Court tries cases between our sovereign 
states? 

Will You Help Prevent War. 

By making war illegal and a crime against 
civilization, through international agree- 
ment? 

By outlawing a nation that wages a war 
of aggression and conquest? 

By providing that international law shat 
become primarily a code of peace instead 
of, as now, a code of war? 

By codifying international law and by 
enumerating the recognized domestic rights 
of sovereign nations, so that they may con- 
trol their own governmental policies and 
enjoy judicial protection in their interna- 
tional controversies? 

By supporting an international judicial 
tribunal which shall be vested with affirma- 
tive jurisdiction to summon before it a na- 
tion against which a complaint has been 
filed and to hear and decide the dispute? 

By abandoning the doctrine of force be- 
tween nations, except in defense against 
actual attack? 

By depending on the mutual good faith 


and confidence of nations to enforce the de- 
cisions of such an international judicial 
tribunal, since the use of force is a futile 
method of establishing justice as between 
a powerful and a weak nation, while as 
between powerful nations it endangers 
civilization itself? 
You Can Help. 


Urge that the United States call an in- 
ternational conference to obtain a general 
treaty agreement for the outlawry of war. 

Write to the president of the United 
States and to your senator and congressman, 
outlining your own views on the outlawry 
of war and urging their support of any pro- 
posal carrying this plan into effect. 

Organize meetings, conferences and de- 
bates to promote discussion and understand- 
ing of the plan for the outlawry of war. 

Distribute material on the outlawry of 
war (obtainable from the New York com- 
mittee at cost) to stimulate general public 
knowledge of and interest in the plan, to 
the end that war—the most destructive, the 
most costly and the most indefensible insti- 
tution of civilization—may be eradicated. 

The plan for the “Outlawry of War” was 
first proposed early in 1918 by Mr. S. O. 
Levinson, a Chicago lawyer, now chairman 
of the American Committee for the Out- 
lawry of War, 76 West Monroe street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. In March, 1919, and thereafter, 
the late Senator Philander C. Knox strongly 
urged the adoption of the plan, because of 
its constructive approach to world peace. 
On February 13, 1923, Senator William E. 
Borah, who had worked on this plan for 
some years with Senator Knox and Mr. 
Levinson, introduced Senate Resolution No. 
441, incorporating the essential features of 
the plan with such modifications as ap- 
peared to strengthen its effectiveness. 

New York Committee for the Outlawry of 
War, executive committee: J. Reuben 
Clark, jr., chairman; C. P. Connolly, John 
Dewey, Mrs. H. Edward Dreier, Edward M. 
Harle, Mrs. Wm. P. Earle, jr., Moses H. 
Grossman, Miss Ruth Morgan, Mrs. Henry 
Ollesheimer, James H. Post, Miss Rose 
Schneiderman, Mrs. Willard Straight, Jo- 
seph Mayper, executive manager. 


OUR COMPLETE DEBT. 

Teacher: “We borrowed our numerals 
from the Arabs, our calendar from the Ro- 
mans, and our banking from the Italians. 
Can anyone think of any other examples?” 

Willie Willis: “Our lawn-mower from the 
Smiths, our snow-shovel from the Joneses, 
and our baby carriage from the Bumps,”’— 
Judge (New York). 
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THE PASSING OF BROTHER JOHN COOTS, 
INTERNATIONAL VICE PRESIDENT. 
Born 1871—Died 1924. 


Our International Brotherhood in this issue of our Official Journal, mourns 
the loss of one of our most respected International Vice Presidents in the passing 
of Brother John Coots of Lodge No. 322 of St. Louis, Missouri, who passed into the 
great beyond on Thursday evening, January 17, 1924, at 9:50 P. M., while con- 
versing with brother members in the lobby of the Hotel Bray, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. His sudden death resulting from dilation of the heart. 


Brother John Coots, boiler maker, Reg. No. 42746, was initiated in Lodge No. 
418, Neodesha, Kansas, in July, 1904. For years he has been an active member of 
our organization, having served as local lodge, district lodge and an international 
officer. For a number of years as an officer of District Lodge No. 5 of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railway system; later as an international organizer, and was elected 
as International Vice President from the Missouri and Kansas section at the 1920 
convention, which office he held at the time of his death. Thousands of our mem- 
bers knew and respected ‘Jack’ Coots as he was familiarly known to the mem- 
bership. His long connection with District Lodge No. 5, his later association with 
the membership as a representative of the international won him a legion of 
friends. 


As an officer and a member of our international brotherhood the progress and 
welfare of the brotherhood received his first consideration. 


His associate international officers share his loss with the membership he 
so faithfully and diligently served, and offer our sincere sympathy to his loved 
ones in the said hour of their bereavement. We too have lost a true friend and 
brother. 


J. A. Franklin, Wm. Atkinson, Jos. Flynn, Jas. B. Casey, H. J. Norton, Thos. 
Nolan, M. A. Maher, HE. J. Sheehan, John J. Dowd, R. C. McCutchan, J. P. 
Merrigan, Jos. P. Ryan, J. F. Schmitt, J. N. Davis. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT COOTS DIES SUDDENLY. 


The Executive Council of our Brotherhood convened in annual session on January 

7th, all members being in attendance, among whom was Int. Vice-President Coots, who 
appeared well and hearty and attended the meetings each day, on Thursday evening, 
the 17th, he’ was seated in the lobby of the hotel where he was stopping, and in con- 
versation with others, when suddenly he threw his head back and expired immediately; 
a physician stopping at the same hotel attended him in a very few minutes but pro- 
nounced him dead. The cause of death was due to heart trouble according to the 
coroner’s report, who held a post-mortem examination. His remains were forwarded 
to his home in St. Louis, Mo., Assistant President Atkinson was selected to accompany 
them. 


Brother Coots is survived by his wife, who we understand has been in poor health 
recently, as a result of a street car injury. 


The Hxecutive Council adopted suitable resolutions and all the Officers joined in 
tendering sympathy to Mrs. Coots in her affliction. May the deceased rest in peace. 


THE M. & N. A. RAILROAD STRIKE DECLARED OFF. 


The long drawn out strike on the Missouri and Northern Arkansas railroad, which 
affected all crafts, has been declared off as a result of an agreement reached between 
Frank Mulholland, attorney for the shopmen, and Prosecuting Attorney Greenshaw and 
Judge Shim of Harrison. Verlin Orr and Luther Wise, who were forced to plead guilty 
of bridge burning under threats of mob violence and sentenced to the penitentiary, 
have been released and indictments against a large number of other strikers quashed. 

This strike was accompanied by the most brutal and high handed outrages against 
the strikers and their families, by armed and drunken mobs incited by officials of this 
road. Even business men who were friendly with the strikers, were brutally assaulted 
and driven from their homes. There was nothing to show that any of the strikers 
committed unlawful acts, but the management of the road under threats of ceasing 
operations, worked upon the feelings of the people along the line of the road, who 
were dependent upon it as their only means of securing supplies and trading with 
the outside world, they were goaded into committing these high handed outrages, 
among which was the lynching of Edward C. Gregor. 

Civil authority was displaced by mob rule in Harrison and other towns along the 
road, and prevailed for a long time. Governor McRae refused to do anything to re- 
establish law and order, while these outrages were going on, and also refused to 
pardon Orr and Wise, and did nothing until this agreement was reached, and then 
instead of granting unconditional pardons, merely paroled them. The records of this 
strike is a reproach upon the community where these outrages occurred. 


PAYMENTS FROM OUR DEATH AND DISABILITY FUND 
| GROWS LARGE. 


Ever since the establishment of death and disability benefits by our Brotherhood, 
the amount of payments from this fund has grown larger each year, and for the past 
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year has assumed large proportions, a detailed statement of which will be found in 
this issue. 

The Executive Council of our Brotherhood, which was in annual session recently, 
decided that a publication of these payments in the Journal would be of interest to 
our members and the Editor was authorized to publish a list of the payments for 1923 
and to give monthly statements of such future payments as are made; therefore com- 
mencing with the next issue a statement covering the month of January will be made. 


A glance over the report wiil show that in a large majority of deaths, the maximum 
amount allowed under our laws, was paid. It will also be found that a number of our 
members met with serious accidents, quite a few of whom lost an eye. It is a source 
of satisfaction to know that we have provided some compensation for the victim of 
such accidents, even though the amount is not as large as it should be, however, it is 
as large as the revenue going into the fund will allow. In fact the expenditure for the 
past year was greater than the receipts, this was in part due, we believe, to the fact 
that a large number were drawing strike stamps, which cut down the amount of 
revenue, but did not decrease liabilities. Then again the percentage of the per capita 
allowed this fund was decreased forty-three per cent at the last convention. 


A good surplus had accumulated at that time and it was believed a smaller revenue 
would take care of the obligations arising, but since that time the average amount of 
death benefits paid has grown larger, and the amount of reserve funds has grown 
smaller, however, it has been able so far to meet all maturing obligations. 


A. F. OF L. ISSUES AN APPEAL FOR FINANCIAL AID FOR 
GERMAN TRADE UNIONS. 


The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor has issued an appeal 
for aid for the German Trade Union movement, which is in a bad financial condition 
owing to the demoralized and bankrupt conditions that exist in that country at the 
present time. Their funds have been wiped out of existence due to the depreciation of 
the mark, which at the present time, we are told, is practically worthless and under this 
condition the organizations cannot function properly and the employers are taking 
advantage of the situation and increased the hours of labor, as well as making harder 
and harder terms of employment with their employes. 


The appeal states that “if the German labor movement is not assisted in this time 
of dire need, the achievements of forty years of struggle will be wiped out.” The trade 
union movement of America should, and no doubt is deeply interested in the welfare of 
the German workers, not only from humane and fraternal feelings, but from self inter- 
est as well, for bad conditions, like disease, spread from one country to another. 


Furthermore should the junkers of that country succeed in destroying organization 
of the workers and force down standards of wages and living, they will later on manu- 
facture articles of commerce on a cheap basis and dump them on our markets, lower 
than we can make them, and such conditions would tend to force down wages and condi- 
tions here. Contributions should be sent to Frank Morrison, Secretary, A. F. of L. 
Building, Washington, D. C., who will receipt for same and forward same to the proper 
source, and will issue a statement of receipts and how expended later on. The full text 
of the appeal will be found further on in this issue. 


A NATIONAL REFERENDUM BEING TAKEN ON WINNING PLAN, 
BOK PEACE AWARD. | 


On January 7th the jury of award made public its choice of plans submitted to it, 
for world peace, in competition for the prize of $100,000 offered by Edward W. Bok. 
The winning plan is a modification of the League of Nations as it now exists, the plan 
would eliminate or amend Articles 10 and 16, so that neither force or coercion would 
be threatened or used against any nation. It also provides for the safeguarding of the 
Monroe Doctrine. It proposes that “the United States accepts the League of Nations 
as an instrument of mutual counsel, but it will assume no obligation to interfere with 
political questions of policy or internal administration of any foreign state.” It also 
proposes that the United States accept no responsibilities under the Treaty of Versailles 
unless in any particular case congress has authorized such action. . 

The author, in giving reasons why his plan should be adopted states among 
other things that the League of Nations has fifty-four nations in affiliation with it, out 
of a possible sixty-five independent states throughout the world, that it has been 
functioning for three and a half years, and that there is not room for two organiza- 
tions working for the same end. 

The name of the author, we are told is unknown to the jury of award and that it 
will not be made public until after the referendum vote has closed at the end of 
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January. Ballots will be printed by all daily, weekly and monthly publications and 
every one is urged to vote. The award and plan will be found in the first part of this 
issue. 


THE ELECTION OF FEDERAL JUDGES BECOMING MORE 
NECESSARY. 


Recent occurrences in connection with the filling of vacancies of federal district 
judges, in a couple of states, gives added emphasis to the absolute need for reforms 
in selecting these judges. Rival candidates, representing political machines and public 
officials were presented to the President for appointment, all kinds of influence were 
exerted to secure these appointments, and one Senator is quoted as threatening a 
hostile delegation at the next Republican convention, for the President, if he did not 
appoint his candidate. Tremendous influences must be behind such a candidate, or 
else it was an idle threat of the Senator making it, but in either case it shows the 
extremes that are used in these appointments. Under such conditions, ability, fitness 
or the interests of the people count very little, and the one so chosen must be placed 
under serious obligations to those exerting the successful influence bringing about 
their appointment. 

These judges should be elected by vote of the people so that they would feel under 
obligation to the people as a whole and protect their rights and interests rather than 
special interests and political cliques. Senator Dill of Washington has pledged him-- 
self to introduce a constitutional amendment to provide for the election of Federal 
Judges, whether he has already done so or not we have not been informed, and even 
though he has, it will likely come in for hard sledding with the present congress. How- 
ever, it is a reform that is bound to come in the near future, whether the reactionaries 
desire it or not. 


THE A. F. OF L. TO INVESTIGATE USE OF GROUP INSURANCE 
BY EMPLOYES. 


At the last convention of the American Federation of Labor, President Gompers 
was authorized to appoint a committee to make an investigation of all forms of insur- 
ance and death benefit systems now in force by national and international unions, also 
to make a thorough investigation of the group insurance plans being offered by various 
corporations to their employes, and the purposes for which it is being offered, and to 
make a report of its findings, together with recommendation for the inauguration of an 
intensive campaign to protect and strengthen trade union insurance. 


It would appear that some, if not all, of the group insurance offered by employers 
is for the purpose of weaning the union members away from their trade union, and 
have them rely upon this group insurance for protection for their families; and this 
form of insurance, as we have pointed out before, is bound to prove a delusion and 
a snare, for it is only in force so long as the employe continues in the employ of the 
employer taking out such insurance. This proposed investigation and subsequent re- 
port may lead up to a unified form of insurance for all trade unions, and if all the trade 
unions now furnishing insurance to its members, were to combine their resources or 
merge them into a consolidated, cooperative insurance concern, it would make one of 
the largest and strongest insurance systems in the world. 

Seemingly such is feasible and would work to great advantage to union members, 
they could get insurance at cost, and as a part of the administrative facilities of the 
trade union movement could be used without extra cost, the expense would be much 
less than old line insurance. Furthermore it would realize large amounts of reserve 
funds that could be so invested that they would be a benefit instead of a detriment, 
as they too often are now. Let us hope the committee will make a thorough investiga- 
tion and consider this feature of the matter. 


SENATOR WHEELER SEEKS AN INVESTIGATION OF SPIES IN 
LABOR UNION. 


Senator Wheeler of Montana has introduced a resolution in the U. S. Senate, in- 
structing the Committee on Labor of the Senate to conduct an investigation into the 
extent of the system of industrial espionage in all of its ramifications and to report 
such legislation as “is desirable to correct such practices as they may find inimical 
to the public welfare.” 

We are told that when Senator Wheeler was U. S. District Attorney of Butte, 
Mont., in 1917 he discovered a number of detectives, who posed as radicals among the 
Metal Miners and later when called upon by the federal authorities to arrest the dan- 
gerous I. W. W. radicals, these disguised detectives were the first to be imprisoned. 
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These despicable characters were advocating extreme measures and policies in order 
to discredit and destroy the unions. They also make untruthful and alarming reports 
to those employing them, in order to make it seem necessary to continue their serv- 
ices. By hook or crook they worm into local unions and assume the attitude of radicals 
in order to hide their true degraded character. 


Let us hope the Senate Committee will make a full and complete investigation into 
this matter and expose the whole system, as well as those that maintain it and the 
miserable dupes they use in the despicable practice. 


ONTARIO HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER COMMISSION ADOPTS A 
PENSION PLAN. 


The Hydro Electric Power Commission, of the Province of Ontario has recently 
adopted a pension and insurance plan for the employes of the industry under its 
control. The plan was approved by provincial Order in Council and went into effect 
November ist. The administration of the plan is under the direction of a Pension 
Board of eleven members; four of whom are representatives of the employes. 


Those eligible to pensions are the permanent employes, and pensions will be 
granted to such at the age of sixty-five, or at the age of sixty after twenty years of 
service, or after a service of ten years if totally disabled. Female employes may be 
pensioned at sixty years of age, or at fifty years after twenty years service, or if 
totally disabled after ten years of service. 


The amount of pension is fixed at one-eightieth of the average yearly salary dur- 
ing the five consecutive years when the salary is greatest, multiplied by the number 
of years service, but shall not be less than $365 a year. If a permanent employe is 
totally disabled and is granted a total disability pension by the Workman’s Compensa- 
tion Board, he shall receive from the pension fund a sufficient sum to bring the total 
pension from both sources up to the amount provided for under this pension system. 
On the death of a permanent employe, who has not been pensioned there shall be 
paid to the estate of such employe, a sum equal to five per cent of his current salary 
multiplied by the number of years service with the commission, plus one year’s current 
salary, but in no case shall the amount be greater than twice the current yearly salary. 
If a pensioned employe should die before receiving as pension payments, a sum equal 
to what his estate would have received had he died in service, there shall be paid to 
his estate a sum equal to the difference between these amounts. 


The pension fund will be maintained by an annual contribution by the Commis- 
sion of a sum equal to five per cent of the yearly salaries of all permanent employes, 
and a deduction of two and one-half per cent of the monthly salaries of all permanent 
employes. When a permanent employe leaves the service of the Commission, for any 
reason except retirement or pension, he shall be given a sum equal to the deductions 
that have been made from his salary, plus four per cent interest. 


The fund is to be examined by an actuary every five years, and if the funds on 
hand at any of these examinations are not adequate to meet the standard of pensions, 
future payments are to be reduced sufficient to make the fund solvent. 


In connection with this subject, the Province of British Columbia too, has a super- 
annuation act for certain classes of public employes, and has a sustaining fund of more 
than $650,000. Quite likely other provinces have similar plans, at any rate it would 
appear that Canada is making progress in providing old age sustenance. 


PERSONAL MENTION. 


A honentoe from District Lodge 26 of the Milwaukee Ry. System headed by Brothers 
J. H. Gutridge, General Chairman, District Lodge and Joseph W. Lofy, of Lodge 302, 
visited Headquarters and appeared before the Executive Council in connection with 
business pertaining to their District. They report conditions favorable on their system, 
as well as the northwest generally. 


Brother W. L. Hart, Secretary-Treasurer of District Lodge 53, of the Alton R. R. 
System, also visited Headquarters and took up matters with the Executive Council for 
the District He reports his District in good shape, although a small furlough had taken 
place recently. The Labor Board recently rendered a decision in favor of this District, 
by which the management was directed to confer and negotiate agreements covering 
wages, conditions, etc. 


Brother W. Walter, Secretary and Business Agent of Lodge 363, Hast St, Louis, 
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Ill.. was at Headquarters on business for his Lodge. He reports industrial conditions 


in good shape in his territory, and the prospects for the coming year in the building 
line was very good. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Whatever government is not a government of laws is a despotism, let it be called 
what it may.—Daniel Webster. 


If you have great talents, industry will improve them; if you have but moderate 
abilities, industry will supply their deficiencies——Samuel Smiles. 


No man or woman of the humblest sort can really be strong, gentle, pure and good 
without somebody being helped and comforted by the very existence of that goodness.— 
Phillips Brooks. 


Some men will not shave on Sunday and yet they spend all the week in shaving their 
fellow men; and many folks think it very wicked to black their boots on Sunday morn- 
ing, yet they do not hesitate to black their neighbors’ reputation on week days.— 
Beecher. 


With malice towards none, with charity for all, with firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in; to bind up the 
nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow 
and his orphan—to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves and with all nations—Abraham Lincoln. 


True merit, like a river, the deeper it is, the less noise it makes.—Lord Halifax. 


Moderation is the silken string running through the pearl-chain of all virtues.— 
Fuller. 


The impulses to perform a worthy action often springs from our best nature, but is 
afterwards tainted by the spur of selfishness or sinister interest——Emile Souvestie. 


‘Necessity oftener than facility, has been the mother of invention; and the most 
prolific school of all has been the school of difficulty—Samuel Smiles. 


Christianity teaches us to love our neighbor as, ourself; modern society acknowl- 
edges no neighbor.—Beaconsfield. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE. 


The Genesee Boiler Works, Rochester, N. W. K. Henderson Machine, 


Foundry & 
Y. (Untfair.) 


Boiler Works, Shreveport, La (Unfair.) 


Rochester Tank & Boiler Works, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. (Unfair.) 


Billberg Boiler Works, 
(Strike on.) 


Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. 
(Federated strike on.) 


McNamara Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, 
Md. (Unfair.) 


Missouri & North Arkansas Ry. 
ated strike on.) 


Wm. P. Coppin, Contract Shop & Tank 
Works, New Orleans, La. (Unfair.) 

Salt Lake Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. (Unfair.) 

J D. Cousins Boiler Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Unfair.) 

Phoenix Iron Works, Meadville, Pa. (Un- 
fair on Atlantic Oil Works Job, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) 

Higgins Bros., Bayonne, N. J. 


Houston, Tex. 


(Feder- 


(Unfair.) 


Davenport Locomotive Works, Davenport, 
Ia. (Unfair.) 


The Berkeley Machine Works, Inc., Nor- 


folk, Va. (Unfair.) 

Rushton Foundry & Machine Co., Alexan- 
dria, La. (Unfair.) 

Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlantic, 
Ga. (Unfair.) 


American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. (Unfair.) 

Pittsburg Boiler & Machine Co., Pittsburg, 
Kas. (Unfair.) 

Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio. 
(Unfair.) 

Western Pipe & Steel Co., Shops, Seattle, 
Wash. (Strike on.) 

Terre Haute Boiler Works, Terre Haute, 
Ind. (Unfair.) 

Long Island Railroad, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Strike still on.) 


Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J. (Unfair.) 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 
REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE PRESIDENT NOLAN. 


. January, 1924. 
Dear Sir and Brother: As usual I sub- 
mit my report to the membership of the 
International Brotherhood and for the 
month ending December 31, 1923, and I de- 
sire at this time in behalf of our members 
who stood the supreme test of trade union- 
ists in many of the railroad shops of our 
country since July 1, 1922, in extending to 
them through the columns of our, official 
Journal, my appreciation of their untiring 
efforts in the interest of human rights and 
human liberty which every American citi- 
zen is entitled to, and perhaps more so at 
this particular time as the industrial strug- 
gle in many of the railroad shops is but a 
repetition of the struggle of our forefathers 
to establish a government in the interest of 
all the American people where human lib- 
erty would always dwell and slavery would 
be impossible, either, chattel or industrial, 
in Uncle Sam’s dominions. 


And with that conception of human rights 
and constitutional liberty still uppermost in 
the minds and efforts of those valiant de- 
fenders of American principles, whose legiti- 
mate efforts in defense of them has made 
for them records of real valor since the 
year 1922, but still loyal to a cause that is 
right and impossible to crush; because prin- 
ciple and human liberty will never die, and 
when written into history by the scribe of 
the Federated Shop Crafts strike will be 
treasured by the men and womern of organ- 
ized labor (yet unborn) as a real treasure, 
because such a record will give them a clear 
conception of the spirit and determination 
of their forefathers in their struggle for a 
better day and the attainment of human 
liberty in answering the call on July 1, 1922. 


Therefore, I trust, as a member of the 
International Brotherhood for many years, 
that the year 1924 will be a year of suc- 
cess, giving us a greater hope for the future 
in our battle for human rights and industrial 
liberty for every boilermaker, iron ship- 
builder and helper from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, let us face that work as a unit work- 
ing shoulder to shoulder as a united fra- 
ternal organization with absolute confidence 
in the future and proud of our achieve- 
ments in the past, therefore, fully realizing 
the justice of our cause as well as the im- 
portance of it, we deem that organization is 
a necessity owing to the economic condi- 
tions we are up against, and those who fail 
to respond to the call for organization sure- 
ly cannot claim that proud title of Amer- 
ican freemen, as no industrial slave when 
satisfied can boast of that distinction, much 
less to even mention it, 


Since reaching home from Washington, 
D. C., about the middle of December last, 
my time was taken up altogether investi- 
gating local conditions around Portsmouth 
and Norfolk, Va., and I hope later on to 


be able to make a more definite report, as 
I see and hear of them in the Norfolk Navy 
Yard, and also the railroad and contract 
shops and trust the report will be a favor- 
able one to the membership who compose 
the local organizations in this territory. 


The industrial situation at the several 
points that I have visited of late show some 
slight sign of improvement, but nothing to 
justify the rumor we confidently read about 
in the daily press, in fact anyone who pays 
any attention to reports ground out for a 
purpose in the everyday liner, don’t really 
understand what the Associated Press is in 
business for. Enough said. If one wants 
the real truth and all the facts in connec- 
tion with the political game now going on 
in the interest of the public, so-called for 
a purpose, just subscribe for “Labor,” pub- 
lished in Washington, D. C., and see for 
yourself who is your friend and who is not. 


In concluding this report I just want to 
make a few remarks relative to the boiler- 
shop and shipfitters shop at the Norfolk 
Navy Yard, for I had an opportunity of see- 
ing conditions as well as the change that 
has come about by an inward move known 
as shop consolidation and where any ad- 
vantage is gained by consolidation either 
financially or otherwise in the interest of 
the Navy Department, I fail to see it. 


The shipfitters shop was originally built 
for the use of the men employed in the 
hull department and its machines, placed 
there purposely to handle that particular, 
class of work in the building and repairing 
of all classes of naval ships, now there are 
in the shipfitters shop four distinct trades: 
Boilermakers, blacksmiths, plumbers and 
shipbuilders, while the one time shop of 
the boilermakers, blacksmiths and plumbers 
are closed and not used for any purpose, 
although having the necessary machines to 
handle their respective class of work, but 
yet, regardless of the claim of some naval 
official that the consolidation of shops in 
a government navy yard is absolutely neces- 
sary to cut down expensive operation, yet 
I fail to find on investigation any private 
corporation that has adopted that unbusi- 
nesslike cure-all policy of shop consolida- 
tion, notwithstanding the fact that every 
private corporation is in business for just 
what they can get out of it. 

Some little time ago I was talking with 
an oldtime boilermaker who _ formerly 
worked in a government navy yard, and he 
informed me that he visited the Norfolk 
Navy Yard but failed to find any boiler shop 
and wanted to know from the writer if 
there was any boilermakers employed at 
the Norfolk Navy Yard any more. My an- 
swer was yes, they are located in a corner 
of the shipfitters shop, but according to the 
late policy of consolidation there is no in- 
dication whatever of any boiler shop in 
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operation there. In fact the boilermakers 
got a pretty rotten deal when they were 
transferred from an up-to-date boiler shop 
to the place called a boiler shop which only 
has a tendency to destroy the one-time 
splendid efficiency of shop and known as 
the boiler shop of the Norfolk Navy Yard. 
And, further, I desire to say that after 
years of employment as well as careful 
investigation of working conditions in a 
government navy yard in the years gone 
by, that the present policy of shop consoli- 
dation will not stand the blunt of a prac- 
tical investigation as to the financial merits 
claimed for it, and for that reason the re- 
cent policy of consolidation brings about a 
condition that all basic trades are opposed 
to, not because they are opposed to prac- 
_tical shop management by any means, but 
the many trades employed in government 
navy yards don’t desire consolidation, be- 
cause as a general proposition, experience 
has taught them to know better, and be- 
cause experience entitles them to careful 
consideration before establishing a change 
that should be handled by a practical shop 
committee and the resident officers in 
charge of shop management. 


However, 
This world has many people, who think it’s 
all their own, 
Who are occupied with isms and judge 
they’re right at home. 
And the more one looks them over he is 
always sure to find, 


. 


That they play the game with nothing but 
their little self in mind. 


Just watch some politicians and watch ’em 
awtul weil, 


And should you fail to do so they will try 
your head to swell. 


Just be a Progressive and drop that 
ballot in the box, 


That will signal union labor from steer- 
ing on the rocks. 


The time is ripe, the day at hand, that 
means emancipation, 


To those who made possible the prestige 
of our nation. 


Let Union Labor act as one, and beware 
of Company Unions, 

For they’re sure a trap and don’t forget 
it, to enslave American Freeman. 


For justice is fast approaching and nearer 
draws the hour, 
When the reign of all tyrants then must 
cease. 
And all fair and honest men shall stand 
erect as equal, 
In Uncle Sam’s dominions known as the 
Brotherhood of Peace. 


Wishing the International Brotherhood a 
prosperous and happy New Year in 1924 and 
ever after. Yours truly and fraternally, 
Thomas Nolan, I. V. P. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE PRESIDENT, JOSEPH P. RYAN. 


(Period December 16, 1923, to January 15, 
1924. Both Inclusive.) 


Kansas City, Kans., Jan. 15, 1924. 


Assignments. 


At the conclusion of my last report in the 
January, 1924, issue of the Journal, the 
writer was at headquarters in connection 
with the affairs of Subordinate Lodge No. 
85 of Toledo, Ohio. I arrived in Chicago 
on December 23 and remained at home over 
the holidays. At Toledo, Ohio, in connec- 
tion with the situation of Lodge No. 85, on 
January 8, 4 and 5, At Chicago on the 6th 
and I left Chicago on the 7th for headquar- 
ters to attend the meeting of the Executive 
Council which is still in session at this writ- 
ing. Many important matters are being 
handled by the Executive Council and of 
which mention will be made at a later date 
in another issue of the Journal. 


Where Does Our Money Go? 


Beginning with November, 1923, issue of 
our Official Journal, the writer has been 
submitting brief articles under the caption 
of “Where does our money go?” and this 
month [I will discuss “Per Capita Tax.” 
Numerous of our members are unfamiliar 
with all of our affiliations. Consequently 
they are unaware that the International, to 
which the bulk of their monthly dues goes 
each month, must pay out to the various 


departments of the American Federation 
of Labor a per capita which the following 
figures will show to be a most substantial 
one. While we at this time have no direct 
affiliation with the building trades depart- 
ment of the A. F. of L., there are several 
sources deriving revenue each quarter, of 
the year from our brotherhood and which 
is paid to them by our international secre- 
tary-treasurer, Brother Joe Flynn, at Kansas 
City, Kans. Going back ten years I am 
herewith giving you the figures from Janu- 
ary 1, 1913 to December 31, 1922, as follows: 
Ten consecutive years? 

American Federation of Labor 


direct... (‘Per capita’ taxeir... Ye $50,921.64 
Railway Employes Department. 
Por: capita’ taxoss, oe Pe oe. 37,262.78 
Metal Trades Department. Per 
CADICAMTAE yy. sheet Coe eee Oh 24,552.37 
Building Trades Department. Per 
Capel i GR sic 5 We cee a acetede gate 226.04 
Canadian Trades Congress of the 
Dominion of Canada. Per cap- 
BURR CARE. MoUs oer ee ws 6,508.33 
Total per capita tax...)...-. $119,471.16 
AS a means of analysis the _ total 


for the year 1913 to all the above enumerat- 
ed departments was $2,285.42. The peak 
was reached in 1920 with a total of $32,- 
174.27 and the year 1922, resulted in a total 
$13.829.11. This fluctuation ig due of course 
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to the growth of the brotherhood during the 
period 1913 to 1920 inclusive and the grad- 
ual decline in membership in 1921 and 1922, 
brought about by the abolition of the larger 
shipbuilding plants, the curtailment of work 
in United States Navy Yards and Arsenals 
and the railroad strike of 1922 in the United 
States where numbers of our members are 
still on strike on roads where settlements 
have not been agreed upon. To the Journal 
reading membership of our brotherhood this 
article is submitted and briefly and clearly 
the figures show, “WHERE DOES OUR 
MONEY GO?” 


Recapitulation. 
November, 1923, Journal; Death 


and Disability Benefits...... $ 300,357.57 
December, 1923, Journal; Strike 
Benefits - o>. oatete eens eee 2,156,588.86 
January, 1924, Journal; Busi- 
ness Agents’ Support..... eRe 192,362.06 
February, 1924, Journal; Per, 
Capita’ Tax). 5... vices eee 119,471.16 
Total: -i0.. 004 vse one $2,768,779.65 


Respectfully submitted. Jos. P. Ryan, In- 
ternational Vice President, address 7533 
Vernon Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


REPORT OF VICE PRESIDENT McCUTCHAN. 


For the Period From October 15, 1923, to 
January 15, 1924. 


Kansas City, Kas., Jan. 15, 1924. 

At the date of making my last report 
(October 15) I was still devoting my time 
to the reorganization of the railroad shops 
in Winnipeg, which I continued with con- 
siderable success until December 9, and 
while it is not claimed that the railroad 
boilermakers, apprentices and their helpers 
in Winnipeg are now completely reorgan- 
ized, yet the major portion of that under- 
taking has been accomplished in the nine 
months that the undersigned has put in on 
that campaign, and with the assistance of 
our active members in Winnipeg during the 
coming year, there is every indication that 
the railroad boilermakers, apprentices and 
their helpers can be practically one hun- 
dred per cent organized by the time another 
year rolis around. 


While it is true that we will be well into 
the new year before this appears in print, 
nevertheless the writer is going to urge that 
everyone of our members in Western 
Canada resolves to do everything possible 
to make the boiler shop employes in that 
section one hundred per cent organized in 
the only union through which the boiler 
shop employes in Canada or the United 
States have ever accomplished anything 
for themselves, and is the only union 
through which they are now attending to 
such things as their working conditions and 
wages. Anyone questioning the above just 
compare the wages and working conditions 
obtaining in those boiler shops in which 
the employes are not protected with a union 
agreement, with a shop in which the em- 
ployes are, and you will find an average 
of about $1.50 a day difference in wages as 
well as vastly superior working conditions. 

December 9th to 24th, the following 
points were visited: Rivers and Dauphin, 
Man., and Melville, Watrous, Bigger, Prince 
Albert, Kamsack, Humbolt and Saskatoon, 
Sask. As a result of this trip $82.00 was 
turned into the treasury of Local 600 at 
Saskatoon, the greater portion of this 
amount being for reinstatements or initia- 
tions, and the membership of Local 600 was 
increased by 28 with prospects bright for a 
number of others to join again shortly. 


Forty-seven dollars was also turned into the 
treasury of Local 126, Winnipeg, as well as 
four reinstatements for that local. 


From December 24 to January 5, I was in 
Winnipeg, during which time I was busy 
with correspondence and other business of 
the organization. 


On December 28, Local 126, pulled off one 
of the most successful concerts and smok- 
ers in the history of the Local. First there 
was the election of officers, and then those 
present spent two hours in enjoying songs, 
etc., from the local talent present, as well 
as a supply of real liquid refreshments. This 
should have a refreshing effect on the vic- 
tims of the Volstead Act in the U. S. A. 


December 5th I left for our Grand Lodge 


*headquarters to attend the sessions of our 


Executive Council, where I am at present. 
It is the intention of the writer to devote 
time for the rest of the winter to the points 
in his district other than Winnipeg, leav- 
ing that place until warm weather. 


Schedule Negotiations. Canadian 
Railroads. 


By this date all of our Canadian railroad 
membership should have received a copy of 
the Amendments to Wage Agreement No. 
6, which became effective December 1, 1928, 
as copies of this appeared in the Boilermak- 
ers and Helpers Journal in the January is- 
sue and in the December issue of the Di- 
vision No. 4’s monthly bulletin as well as 
being sent out in leaflet form to all points 
by the secretary of the Division. These 
leaflets are made to put in the bound copies 
of Wage Agreement: No. 6 and in this con- 
nection our membership is again reminded 
that there is a large supply of these, still 
on hand that can be secured at a cost of 
ten cents from your local lodge, or by the 
local lodge from District Lodge No. 30. 

All of our Canadian lodges have been fur- 
nished with a circular letter under date of 
December 18, 1923, issued by your Execu- 
tive Board members on the Executive Board 
of Division No. 4, and in which they deal 
with the recent schedule negotiations, and 
the writer is going to quote two paragraphs 
from that circular: .. 

“We would point out that while we some- 
times hear criticism of Division Four from 


Recent 
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quarters which appear to think they have 
corralled all the brains among the railroad 
shopmen, yet we would remind our craft 
that it is only a few short years ago when 
each craft was put to the expense of con- 
ducting individual negotiations on each rail- 
road at a prohibitive cost to the member- 
ship. The negotiations conducted by Divi- 
sion Four during recent years have been 
conducted in a more efficient manner by 
about six men representing all crafts on 
all railroads in Canada, or for about forty 
thousand men, at an immense saving of 
money to the rank and file. It is true that 
this year one craft insisted on loading up 
the Schedule Committee with a number of 
extra men at its own expense, but a propor- 
tionate increase in efficiency or results was 
not noticed as a result. 

“The one thing required to: make it pos- 
sible to go after a substantial increase of 
pay at the proper time, is a strengthening 
up of any weak spots there may be in our 
organization. A Schedule Committee is 
only as strong as the men behind it, and it 
is for the men on the job to so strengthen 
the hands of their Schedule Committee, that 
on future negotiations they will know that 
the rank and file have the will to win. 
That, coupled with common sense exer- 
cised as to when demands should be made, 
will make the task of the Committee a 
more enviable one than it has been this 
year. The men in the West have made 
great strides this year in repairing the dam- 
age sustained as a result of the secession- 
ist movement, and most of the real union 
men are now to be found in the ranks of 
their organization, though there are still a 
few dues-savers to be found here and there. 
We should bend every effort to making our 
craft 100 per cent organized. Then, and 
then only, will we be in a position to enter 
with full confidence on improving our 
agreement.” 


Death and Disability Benefits. 


Elsewhere in this Journal will be found a 
statement relative to the death and dis- 
ability benefits paid to our members by our 
Grand Lodge. It will, no doubt, be inter- 


esting to know that from January 1, 1917 to 
January 1, 1924, or seven years, $27,480.00 
has been paid in death and disability bene- 
fits by our Grand Lodge to our Canadian 
members, $5,450.00 of this amount having 
been paid in 1923. This should be a strong 
incentive to our members to always keep 
their dues paid up to date as we never can 
tell when we will meet with an accident or 
death. 


Coming Conventions of District Lodge No. 
30, Division No. 4, and the C. N. R. & 
Cc. P. R. System Federations. 


Calls will shortly be issued for conven- 
tions of Boilermakers and Helpers District 
Lodge No. 30 to start in Montreal on March 
20, which will last about three days, fol- 
lowed by the biennial convention of Divi- 
sion No. 4, to start on March 24, and which 


usually lasts for about five days. This con- 
vention will be followed by conventions of 
both the C. N. R. and C. P. R System Fed- 
erations. 


As each of these conventions are of 
great importance to our members in 
Canada, preparations should be started at 
once by each local lodge, regardless of how 
gmall a local may be to be represented by 
one or more delegates, who should be 
elected to attend each of these conventions, 
as that is the proper place to offer your 


. criticism of the things that have or have 


not been done, and to present propositions 
that you think will be in the interest of 
those concerned Yours fraternally, R. C. 
McCutchan. 


A COMMUNICATION FROM LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE DAVIS. 


Statement Regarding Debate or Discussion 
At Metal Trades Department Confer- 
ence, November 2, 1923, for Navy 
Department Employes. 


After having some few letters regarding 
the discussion brought about in the above 
conference, because of a motion made by 
myself, I feel that I should have something 
to say to the entire membership regarding 
the intent and the reasons for my doing 
this, however, with one exception the com- 
ment has been favorable, this one I feel 
would have been only for the fact that I be- 
‘lieve it was misunderstood. 


The motion in question was as follows: 
“That no delegate who was not represent- 
ing the lodge that he was a member of be 
allowed to remain in the conference.” 

Now it must be understood that the Metal 
Trades Department had already ruled that 
none but men in good standing with their 


respective organizations would be allowed 
at the conference, but knowing that this 
was being defeated by electing men to rep- 
resent non-union men who were in good 
standing, that they would be allowed to 
confer and the same condition continued to 
exist, that of having men in our conference 
who were not representing their lodge but 
the non-union men of their shop, this method 
is carried out, I might add, by taking up a 
hat collection in the shop among the un- 
organized men, who openly boast that they 
can contribute a dollar a year to the hat, 
and get the same representation that the 
good union men get, and this has been true, 
this is what we intend to stop, and we will 
stop it or know the reason why. We had 
intended following up the other motion with 
one that would eliminate the man who was 
there on money collected from the non-union 
men, but unfortunately this we didn’t get 
a chance to do, or it would have been done. 
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While at one of the navy yards recently 
I was informed that the unorganized men 


were taking up a collection for representa- 
tion before the wage board, I asked who was 
to represent them, after being told, I asked 
this brother if he would represent them. 
His reply was, “I might as well spend their 
money as anyone else,” and this man was 
about the only union man in the shop. 
That is the condition that exists where this 
method is allowed to prevail. 


If these men who are contributors to the 
hat each year were real honest to God men, 
they would get into the lodge and help 
maintain the organization so that they 
would not be confronted with this situation 
every time there is to be a hearing of the 
board. They are a bunch of leeches, suck- 
ing the life’s blood from the honest men, 
and I again say they have sucked long 
enough. Surely we can do without this 
condition, and we must. 


Recent communications from some of the 


yards indicate that the men are determined 
that this condition shall not prevail when 
there is another call for a hearing, for some 
have made remarkable progress in lining up 
the unorganized men in their shop, which 
is the only way to really avert the distaste- 
ful action of denying to someone of repre- 
sentation. 


This whole matter has been referred to 
the Executive Council of the Metal Trades 
Department at their next meeting at which 
time I expect to see the entire motion in- 
cluding the one to prevent the collection of 
money from the non-union man, to help de- 
fray expenses of the delegate, adopted. 


Allow me to thank the various lodges at 
the navy yards for their co-operation in 
making the data as complete as possible for 
presentation _ before the Navy Reviewing 
Board, also the delegates for their support 
and efforts. 


With best wishes, I am, yours fraternally, 
J. N. Davis, Legislative Representative. 


Expenditures From Death and Disability Fund During 1923 


Name Lodge No. To Whom Benefit Was Paid. Amount. 
Same pis tshee <a Wh: RAC a hr ota. Sig a cenases o 694 Mrs. Stella) Kalia, Wife. i... ae. eee $150.00 
BronqdeoN Nelson... 0 wees ke 627 Mrs. J. H. Nelson: (Witte x. see ee fests 00.00 
ESP OL SC LLNS 2a) 0 tail ete gee Ren co a 320 Lonzo W. Kling, ‘Father. 2) tie. .lu eee 225.00 
Broe EMA COUNOL Ls. Jen ee oshene date ten see arate 556 Mrs. Lauraids, Noll, W ifeGikn oie... ce ee 300.00 
TSO Le AMGEN COTY |: oie ane Meum een mR eee a 301 Albert :Newton, Fatherns222 0c) - Spee 225.00 
PO Wh VW te) EVOL hs eae aera re 244 Adolph : J. Hein; Brother. 32.240... eee _ 300.00 
BLO WGlaZzeDrook Weaseaswe i iaentns 155 Mrs. J. FE. Glazebrook,’ Witenes... .).e ane 300.00 
HS Ot ae ETO ET iad. co rape ee ate eee deg dea 751. Mrs. ‘Sarah ‘Hogan; Wife’275.0. > 2 ase 300.00 
TSO ELVES! oo Gye oe) RA Le ee eee tins T5 1 Mrs. Bertha,,Hayes; “Wife. see. eee 300.00 
BEBOP Be Iv.) FOCEMLET oy, hans eucnemne areas 264 Arthur A. Gallagher, Undertaker......... 137.40 
Bro. have) ROC EMEL [iv catcmeaiers etkiaeene 264 Mrs. Louisa Rodemer, Mother............ 12.60 
Brower dua rt ) a cack eae 744 Mrs. Anna Marie Urquhart, Wife.... 2230. 225.00 
Bro p Mienepellman nok eee ce ee 93 William Spellman, Brothers. ]. 7... one 225.00 
BLO wd CONCON Will ouis nodes: ee oie eee 281 Mrs. Mary’ Conton) ! Wife. ii eens oes eens 300.00 
Bros Patrick WELCLTe yil\ cae ene eee ee 281 Mrs. Arthur D:, Murphy. Daughter.) 300.00 
1 SY ote its) BAS el opie OW eRe es yt. ehh) Ge Hoc At Mrs. Peter J) "Ryan, | Wile mie ie) oe 50.00 
TOA.) SPELT US ees ee ees eee enone 134 Mrs.’ Hannah’ Harris, Wife ecco 225.00 
Bros 7Jos: \Busstere:... We wee ee ee 134 Mrs. Catherine’ Bussiere, Wite. > 2... eee 150.00 
BO de Ee eel EGA Fe over e eeelen ae aa etee ts Bb Mrs. Mary Franklin, Leitch, Wife. ... ja. eae 100.00 
Bro ele Darth Ol OM USA eee eee 512 Mrs. Tillie Bartholomus, Wate... «. eee 225.00 
depmorp eli min aA RU olove) amen anata ia) his be Wid S 42 Mrs: J.-H: 'Tibbett, “Wifes iia eee) ee + 50.00 
Brow Geoxw sHerndon) jh saeieeae 340 Jessie R: Rains,’ Daughters... > cee ‘100.00 
ESE Oy els aWV ULCER A's es curate, CR ee ee se 302 Mrs. Marie .Wutti, Wife acciene eles eee 300.00 
BETO te WiC CK cau. Geren Meee ten ten arene 163 Mrs. Mary EH. ‘Yeck, Wifes... smn. cee 300.00 
BTOs Ty OMES 2 DI: Ra een oe 3841 Mrs. .Hattie) Jones; 2W iLeinpse a ase teen 300.00 
Br Of Gave TS a ee a ee ere 37 Mrs, Bertha Dvans, Mother’... 2. 20). see 300.00 
TST ORIN Sp NW LEC Lui Sie vote un are near i arene me ae 500 Mrs. Pauline:"Walker,, Wifev.... 2... 7 ee 300.00 
EST Os Soe ALS OM eo eecr is lane ooh Sate mselier Mees ou Mrs. Antonio Wilson, Mother............. 300.00 
BrosbDan) Manning Yai eee 3m Fred. Jeitz, Undertaker: vi 4: clic eee 100.00 
Brose Burt) Ue ee eee re 32 Mrs. Susie Burt, Wife...... Stateless 16 5 oe 100.00 
TOTO aA ee ISAT Al, | 2 cau sete ee aR ee mail Mrs. A. Kline.) Waiters cas aeeccee cee) cae 300.00 
Bron Ge }DUCaSSe yi. Gnaaee: eae eee 44 Mrs. Thelma Ducasse, Wife:............6 300.00 
BroveAy, -puchnoewskiv wee cee ona 861 Mrs. Frances Duchnowski, Wife......... 225.00 
Brogbeltawe tie. Cty. cu eee ene eee 245 J. J. Doherty; Services in’ casen.s.. .. sae 75.00 
BSE Oe ike PECL Y, 0 5 shisui ssc oils alabaiaemeeeha oa 73 Mrs.iC. “Feary, Wife, cigar nicie eee 300.00 
Bros Gor Packing slo cc co eee ee 212 Mrs. LeonasHaskins, iW tiem ieee ie SOOO 
TOW) MALEY H5.6 Ue alse Wyk On eee ee 66 Mrs.,Maggie Maxey, Wifeiien oc. .n-e one 300.00 
Br O We PETIA DT Ou Kelle) |. Seavetnimee oma ie 568 Mrs.’ Scelindar Barre! Witecia....... ee 225.00 
EBTrOst la, AEXO DLILSO Ty «mb. wae eee eke 539 Mrs. Jennies Robinson wm wWitel. oe 50.00 
Bros, guy MGSO Ni i a ae eee ane Bi Mrs.) Mi; Be Bdson)  Wilteeusece soccer 225.00 
IBTOp dh) 2 INICGH OS). Ei acne beeen 433 Mrs, “0. BiNisholrsWWiteewaeeee 26. oe 300.00 
Bro.Ne, Gailend ort: 2) ebb cea 71 Mrs. '.C, Galendormi; Wifere wine... ee 300.00 
SEO RG CRULELID Nie. ote: ens. cue sete eee it Mrs.’ Udota/iGriffin, sWater .tes. eee 50.00 
Bro Hows charzler 5.5 eee em 360 Wm...Moser, Administrator css... ).. one 300.00 
BrovWArRinkow sii ¢.35\k seer ae ieee 201 Mrs. Louise H. Kukowski, Wife.......... 300.00 
Brou(T. WBrar Ss: (Ci. 05%. pee ee 3606 Mrs. Victoria) Hennigan Sisteni. 22. /):mee 300.00 
Bro. Siow a waking je. ele ele: eee Se 68 Mrs. Eddie Hawkins! (Wifeiice os. 5 oe 100.00 
Bross © Wea DEEN eS nicl. sent ere one 134 PMrs. Sonn Wi DUNN a WwHtle ween cel ee ‘,.. 3800.00 
Brow W: Peacher 2) Tee ae 149 Walter Peacher,) Brothers2.) (45.0)... 300.00 
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Name. Lodge No. To Whom Benefit Was Paid. Amount. 
JEN EG WAY ele i = a eae RAR A Ln at 193 Geo HOOOsK yy COUSIN Sa een nets Clete 300.09 
PONE Poe VV RID GIS char cs ois sce a, Mele eis ee (he Mrs Oatherine. Wilpers,s WilGee oe ose es. 300.00 
PERE VY ALO WLEY TE uy cs is ebm Hla eeleie 73 Here. Mary i MeNally, Nieceses ais. ss 300.00 
EO mien MSIE s Yas oice auis euaus oe ata 154 Mrsy Carolina My nn, Wiles auc oes 5 dene 2 300.00 
ERE OU VP) URL TET Oe Sivas. a5) sede eametela c See 48 MSM ary A QUI Nis Wille wees eerie Pek ce 50.00 
i rOmetied MAY OULATGE. lide nae eee 131 Mrs. Amelia Marquardt, Mother.......... 300.00 
BOWE. HATS ClLOUING OT: 1 ae meray Shue eee: 159 Mrs. Pauline Argeldinger, AYA 2S Cee teeh, aes 150.00 
amere ew aVVOL tliee less so clalemianeus) se shehe wie 27 DUS SVViOEth nO rOthere---1a) eee eur ne et. 300.00 
LSU NO); ABA DAE BE 8 Te eR NA 357 Mrs. Stella Davis, Wilt ere eter entree hs secre ens 225.00 
OMe ale LT EL OT: ed MOBS eve ese 8 rd als 36 Mrs. S. Clifton, NEES 2, Ol dds uae ie a 225.00 
eng Ena LO Tews vavdie. cS cet ote ole le secede tote 73 Mrs Mary woillon Sister ase memmmiie val.) sa: 300.00 
Sarvs es WV CLCI ie. gcc ceo GR rel ord odes aes 113 Mrs) Edith -wWelch, iWite: 2.25 sn sk PORN) 3s 5 300.00 
ee Oree le an Dl VIN is asl che he sla coma. 2 Mrs; Mary By oMlynn,, Wife hs imate niics os 225.00 
BLOM So mmbanks) 2. Coe ee es 217 MrsaAurte Bird: Mubanks) Wilew sc... sa. 225.00 
sce Wee Martinez bao Pec os eel wiekies 37 Mrs: Ora Martinez. \Wifesas sreeee es oes 50.00 
BOK dl Se AAG eh ey > UR RPI RRR a a a Do 689 One Orna Wat Oc miei d se ecaeeney semtnek cl os 300.00 
ESE OPEN itis EVORORS © 8 Sisla Sie bs Sic ele ee 706 Mrs. Anna F. Rogers, “Sisteracce sone cosas 300.00 
SCs VV ECO CHIMES A Sian aie (le gece S atuciens 225 ‘(Lonnie icoch mbrotier.. tes Shere eee a 100.00 
MLO mdig, kis 2 GUD SOM eee s, 2 6 Mob ess a vlckihee: 6's 576 Mrs. Jessie Sue Gibson, Wife............. 300.00 
VOM LS eOAITShItl® 72 ne oe coe 194 Mrs. Jane E. Lightfoot Austine: Wifey crs. 300.00 
OMB ml. IVY GES hie cicis fics fag ely eee Ls 649 mBridzetih. Welsh . Sisters sme. ress. Ua ee 300.00 
EAL Osw ny i ONNGT he 2) 5 Fara le gree eas 671 Mrs. Carolena N. Conner, WiDr oh Ceemeaiter< 2 225.00 
SiO VD cud an VATE Gin Bo et ocala a aoe ide) de 355 Mrs. Ellen D. Clancy, Mother boo 150.00 
Ona VE AC KG ty eee sols eroiuiiele ete tiers 60 IV Se T OG OVE Were eicass srdcke Re ger eh eo wen Ui 300.00 
IS MOpmeat OUCH. fies bist easly boee s 301 MES LOS et ClimrW 1LG5..c oe tite, « eartetee eg 300.00 
SOP OCMTO Wie. cates fo ke la ee Res oe. 227 Mrs.7 Mary Semrow,. Wifes. 2...) ocesoe. 150.00 
oer Lem TAU WEILL « Be ks also did Fels eo ale 369 Mrs. ionla' Kidwell,’ Wife... Fay) os 0. ees 150.00 
sth) ae Cree LUO NT eee aos tere coeds t's a, toca dts ee 414 Mrs;vRose, Cor bone, Wife. fee. i. eae 300.00 
ST OMe LPC Var ore acc a Riocees wile we dls 491 fal ae WU @ mh itd Bh az Roig NG! Es hl o Key geen at AP aeRO he ya 300.00 
Bro. eM ManOney it... kee Rebs. S 3 Mra. Elorence Mahoney, Wife... ........ 150.00 
ar Onna MEVASSet te fer. fo, sae ators atelc 626 Mrs,.heb. Hassett,; WifG? ia. eens be. 300.00 
ropes ONTinNey ages. ek i bee ce: 23 Mrs. Catherine Courtney, AV fe at Gees a 300.00 
IRR pa: BRS ea tee Crake ihign ote ee ae 511 Mrs. CarriesGraysi Wife ov sic ec iene ee 300.00 
Uae. Ie aS 9 gi hot <a ea on a i 417 MrsmGeon Chyty kin Wife: tse seine ote tinea 150.00 
STO Vy DIReLORGy co ec cole wee ee 104 Donna Whiteford) Brother: a4 +. oe ee 225.00 
PSV OSPOMEAS CEMENI Rate coe sic ok Sua 498 Mrs. Anna Matilda EEL Tt AV 1TH apone jot tcane Te 150.00 
IS LOnte Dolme: issn... Ue eee eae). os 438 MES JON DOlnewt, Wile . ih eiton eel a ee 300.00 
SVOers me Cbd ee eee a sie 302 MrssGlara Gira.) Wifes ceria west fhe, Gere, 300.00 
aan MV NOTE ono s-5 od ORs gs es 149 ETAT T Vesa NOT SOD. do ue ue eee oe tla tae 150.00 
iSrOm sean. Bmp aicey oo... oie ee, os 277 Mrs Daisy brubpakev Wile wien. oa.) ose 300.00 
ePMACH Eira) CLA Garten ne Oe, Ne OTE ea eye 203 Alexander Ross, Son-in-Law............. 300.00 
SNOT VECO RTs Poe eke ek 187 Mrs earls Walloox oiWalecms ceo coi. doe 300.00 
PROM My Lal) Glare Gili fi. blaeo ee th ek 494 Mrs. Hlizabeth Lyneh, Wifei.2..2...5..... 225.00 
Pano VV BlLer MP OILY ok ceed ies cece 80 WalhlamePerny brothers ann. wee eee 300.00 
ESPON VOL Oe eer oa oe tL SR. 421 Marsa JOS Will delet eas fae tetas ee eee 100.00 
Broa Cipbitteae: ool Le OEE 2 997 Mrsiyelizabeths-Cibbitts) Wiles co nels. aun 225.00 
Sco Wha He. Branco. 2... Wea ame ts. 6 MES rose | Brandon.) Witeiee oie et. 300.00 
POM One NLOORC oes ab otk see 588 Wim Nee MOOres Brothers «chew ee tee sey 150.00 
me eee LAG TG werk oe. oe ee ee e. 93 Binliane Tischer Sister iu. vs aoe ee cee 225.00 
BLOM Re LenS DSON,. cht ee Se ek 991 Ge P:.Simpson; Patheria si eee oe Loa oe 100.00 
Er Ona KceClon Las. ln sat, ae 27 Mrs. Marie Keck Wifes oo tet oe ee 100.00 
BLO eeoamundeson =... fo) eee ee. 568 Mrs; Sarah wMadmundsony Wite soso. es we, 6 300.00 
BVO Eee ONCTIC£ Ooh ch. Seca Dae, 9 Mrs) Hattie Re Moneriefis Witesc cisco secs 300.00 
SOME Ie A SOS tei: 6 os bes ee es 126 Mrs. vllahbel Avo Moster™ Wifes ouic. oor wees: 100.00 
RnVOm eter) OLrts. 2...) ose Lee. 406 NES EEGs OTs er WALGE A tele Moen eine. fr bee 100.00 
PS POMICy SHTTLOGLE, rok ic. vo oe ee el 159 Mrs.,Am na sluhre thy, OVW eet a meee enter. 300.00 
Irom Eon Ter sD D1, . ee, ae, 538 MrssiiuuraeGean Kibblewewite! / > sol... ss 225.00 
BrGeeies Danforth. .... Meso. Polk 340 Mvelvin eb? Wrasser: (NieGesce soy be nek es 100.00 
TSE Ga, CV EAN Beate NU Pe 1 oc 15 Missi rosephnine Pitts, \Sistercu 554+. oh 0. 225.00 
PROMO N GAG TiC. caw ods cee eee ke 997 Mrs. Jemine M. Guthrie, Wife a4 aid eee ae 50.00 
Tetsteiy) Gh Maen gree 3 Sis SNS Rr 3, seuee beet aun 92 Lillian Tighe. Sister (Additional amount) 75.0 
BGOmmert Rickard... .<. sea kes ey S. 22 Mrs. Gertie Morzan) Dauehters). ces athe 300.00 
SON LO WO Lie wii kc o a gona 51 Mrs. Martha J. Jewell. Mother........... 225.00 
PSTOMMVVITY ESTOWT) | cc acu eee sd chyac ce» x 176 Mrs Sarah, Brown) Waites cues oe oles 300.00 
Peet Ss, COONEY... oe vce 8s Dee es 719 Maus: DauiserCooper, Wiferim woes oe 150.00 
PS VOme Ee WVICSTOMY cllcc cs gi jaleds stele atlas 202 ELAPTY SVViES CONS SOM .dasauridione oe aeheeuticlerc aicuamse 300.00 
ee OMEN Eee FO ROUT Toke. o ove clooeushelee Me cue’ 378 Mis Ma rvmertOurnihe  VWitGunicde nas ona oe 300.00 
Omri MVECCOV ss. c's cok tls with eee 324 Mrs. Martha Ellen Mc@oy, Wife.......... 100.90 
COMPA TOTUTAT) 0.6 60% cdc ce he 47 Wm. Donoghee, Undertaker.............. 50.00 
ALOE Le EFaAnNTOM tes. fae ose ceeee eee 49 Mrs. Minnie Hanlon, Wife. 32...2.:... ~.- 150.00 
1ehetere MRT E Op cera gis FW fl Ol eee eee eee 706 Mrs. Comxaivans, Sister)... some sees oe 225.00 
eo MV OGTIMLSe ee ele fa) oi ee 949 Mrs: Mabel. Dennis, \Wifesiscisaracics ¢ + alts 300.00 
Meee ermerteit NEU URRY War. Suc o's ates o's) oc aeala aoa Q9 ewe hirarill -AGmMinistratoren nee | 300.00 
SEOs nL EVOPOM ete a ee ee 26 Mrsc itary Roach. | Wife... we ate ak 300.00 
Brome SenNMAtto sy sano ek. ge ek 855 Mrs. Jennie Bennett) Wife... os «sce bs ek 300.00 
ERO Oe Mae ler tte, 8 bk ee os 6 Mrseil .Greem (Sisters...) eco bale ble ee 300.00 
merOmuecaliamheri ics oS ee 179 Mrs .tinmmauGallaehenr: | Wite. skits. see 300.00 
TO CHMREC eT LN TIAIN ere ws Seatac ste eae ek 99 VETS SOLU tevin.) MOtiOne mnemein it. tel. s 309.00 
TRS pray, Mul CMS GM th Sats fo Bae gn gt ta 5920 Mrs Ma pelo Smlivany aWileias. cs See eels ec 300.00 
Hemera MEATY SOT git e t 1. scle ss css ana wns 877 DLN S MMAN AEPAaAN SEN WALES see wey os oa oo eke neal 300.00 - 
RO MMV HL eGaTCON Gc neic\c ccic oo 2 eee hn 709 EVs we earleGattOn, iW LL Gi een coctulsed eel Se 300.00 
ore me Al ONC by ais ss, « ce wate ess 29 Mins tou Jeloyd,. WiAife sameeren ets ee tke 300.00 
rome etl OY LON ite cues. oak wee 992 Catherine O’Connor, AAITIENG tice circles aoe 300.00 
ETC ee Au AU TOT Ula coils ts 6 hela ee 996 Mrs. Ada M. Ambler, VV LE Oreste ue meen Coane 300.00 
Bre foe TW AN APEWS oc. Lk owe 413 Harry M. Andrews, Son Si aeS Fete tM Hay A UE Te 300.00 
IS COmEIS PR OLtACH ee i ee eee 11 Mira AR ROLES. CLO ARV LL Ol: (a, Crater beet ien ate kee ene 300.00 
TSHR. TCR Sa RY ON ae cae ee oe ee 399 Mirchi rome Pray, ci VW It eeeeebieGhe Tae hate 300.00 
Is rOmia ks NITONOlBY ss oes Cee be ee 999 Mrs. Martha EB. Nichols, Mother.......... 150.00 
POT TL SRIY ioe Whe oc ota eUNs ce eee 929 IVES a MSL SS ue VVC LT Conia tai oe) DRE DACRE coor Rech ELAR 225.00 
Bro. S. Griffith Ree eo sent eames ae: 279 VEE S MG ULE Cie WV LL Gis, suave tet enor oy rele. carte. Y tas cine 225.00 
PS Tete reo) MEU TOT eve lely 4 cas ca a dg mubee ae 81 WES WIOLZ Ze wes VIVLULULOY, VIL Gwin « cetitele cite. nie 300.00 
et Ome TONTNSON oc sb coc be che inc whe +515 ROS ee ON SON Ts Mathers ower a lclon tela sales 100.00 
en OMmen we Fs WVTISON ofa bb ee ps ope bk los 8 VME ss ieHssan berms VV theo ei (eee ord Ye’ --- 800.00 
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Name Lodge No. To Whom Benefit Was Paid. Amount. 
LTS’) Soh s be aa en ee 8 Mrs. Himma'Kleming) Wites..:).. 7 300.00 
eee & ENING RN t: UR ae 134 Mrs. Marion. Supino, Wife... .... eae 300.00 

Lou GGo hos. Good, Wife.. 9.0.5.5 Lee 225.00 
IS POAM COO oie ace ee eae eee ees 637 Mrs. Thos. Good, 306,00 
Pro. J. Gi Flattery) J... eae 22 Mrs. Elien Flattery, Wife.:.......eeee 300.00 
Broy Ss.) Boone: |... aan eee 419 Mrs. Ora) Boone; Wifes. i). oe ra wee 
Browse AAW IeY © 215)’. sich helenae ONE 485 Mrs. Dozenna M. Hawley, Wife......... 4 eanae 
ABE Oss scclVE CHEN ois ke late gota ean eae 225 Marie. FE. Mack, Daughteri. ni. aeons Hae 
Bios. Beehler ......) saya 276 Mrs. Nellie Beehler, Wife.............+.- 300.00 
Brose match t ord. nico seeeeenenae 537 Mrs, EK. Ratchford, Wifeswsae ss eee As 
Brow Wee Mullroy oS eee ence ie 27 Mrs. Wm. Mullroy, Mother)... 7. eee Dyes 
BOW Prucel Lio. Gare eles. ere nal Mae ECta 39 Mrs. Annie Prucell, MotHer............. i fear 
Brose De OUST cic bece lel ay eRe Rane ee 39 Mrs. L, Olson, Wife. 1.0) 80.) aa qe 
Brove PP Cassidy” scala see eee 154 Mrs. M. Murphy, 'Sister....0)2)20). eee Aes 
Bro. Bw Jo W righ File ae iene cal 481 Mrs. Bessie M. Wrizht, Wifes... Joe ae 
Bros Wms Murrell ean ae ee 99 Edw. Kibler, Administrator ois shins) jo) Se a oi 
AT Os HE) SDA WIS (oie ic ihe loceea Sean RE Ree 70 Mrs. Linnie Davis, Wife diievwlehy, eleva ox ene Ae 
BroicR! (Bahiman: . ao en 6 Mrs. Kitty Bahlman, Wifey). ssi \s\ eieameens eae 
Brot ee VvA dams) iii. wae jcucue sete e alee accel 102 Mrs. Lena May Adams; \Wife. ..5... steerer preda 
Bro. MM. Cutsine er via sie eee 102 Jas. H. Cutsinger, SOM ss o44e'e/eeinie » em ae 
Bro. ioe Bo WOOGS thal. a Cente ised urease 143 Mrs. S. B. Woods, Wife ada eye eset ees 6) Oe oem 404 
ESTO. lal Gin Sra. icon che eee aeeeee cae eee 371 Mrs. Rose Gingras, Wife. oi 04 ye 6 ae pepe 
BrowC. Westphal. Mie een eae 16 Mrs. M. Westphal, Wifes so.) 5 cs see pers 
Brow Gelracy: (eo AL eee Eee 1 Wm. Tracy — 16,6 a" © lees oite, yun enarhaed Rua oe RE ea ee Abies 
Bro, wA. vA. Buskard 25. ieee Gok. 724 Gladys Nettie Ives, Daughter, ... «sais eee m4 
Brow Janda ys. QO aes eee 670 Mrs. Josephine Janda, Wife bse) bags. oe ee 225.0 
Bron cee LUT has... eee eeu 84 Mrs. Martha BE. DeTurk, Wife........903% 300.00 
Brose W 2b.) GOAWin! Jose eases 425 B. A. Godwin, Father. Ki iacde, a Beane eee ae eid LOOTOO 
BRO. SEUALE) Veils 1s oe eee. 24 Mrs. Grace Stuart, Wife. error | ee 300.00 
Brow co Eee SULT Via) ese sme ir 113 Mrs. Sallie M. Sullivan, Wife une ees 5 et tB 00:00 
BrowtaA! Sullivan). ese eee eee 180 Mrs. Irene Sullivan, "Wife. 5.05 cup eile ope. 2800.00 
Brower H. Bae he) se) eee eee nae alae: Mrs. Mary A. Baugh, Wife... ...4 aie .. 300.00 
Bro. Py Keenan |. Ga sien eavesol ge 163 Mrs. Rose Keenan, Wife.) .:.....9 eee 150.00 
BrO/eHoObt,) J OHNNSON ang ae eee 104 H. C. Olsen; Administrator’... 2.302 eee 300.00 
Brow. yWaesner’ |. a. eee cies 27 Mrs. Martha Waener,oWilenu. sce eee. 300.00 
Bro; AS Mortier So) aaa ee Pets 134 Mrs. Mary L. Fortier, Wife... bac.) ae 300.00 
Bro.dtee! Ne Jensen Aa ee ene ee 11 Mrs. Jennie L. Jensen, Mother. 3.7.22 100.00 
Bro.:C} Gundlach’ 05.4, ee eee 568 Mrs. Susie G. Gundlach, Wife........... - 150.00 
Bro, Je) eo WEDD 2 6 seis, CART A tien neta! 583 Mrs. Anna Webb, Wifeseccl sc... 150.00 
Bro. Walter eAtston ole eae. 7038 Helen M. Easton, Daughter.............. 300.00 
Brow Re! Cassel aid.) Ai aia all eee a 588 Mrs. Cassela, Wife......).0030s5e 300.00 
BrowG:, Brow nsw Orth yon es 622 Mrs. Clara Brownsworth, Wife... aeReen 300.00 
Bro. CG OD DY. ek ola Et ee 134 Mrs. Ellen?Gobby, Wife.s. ), 4524.00 300.00 
Bro. J. Moorsian PEMA Sse MS cc RRC RARE 409 Mrs. Eliza Moorman, Wife aie ceive». '«\ksd ieee 300.00 
BLOM Oe Driscollot of.) eee nan ine ss 302 Mrs. Nellie L. Driscoll, Wife............. 300.00 
Br Oe GW ON NET cee eae mRme ere aes 1 Mrs. Charlotte Donner, Mother........... 300.00 
Dron ley 7K elleherg veiw an meeen. nian 61 Mrs. Ellen Kelleher; Wife)... =a 300.00 
Broa, Wi. Milroy). ci ee oie 1 Sharabaro & Co., Undertaker........... - 100.00 
BOs Goals PLU ath 68) Sate en on eee 413 Mrs. mma Huches, Wife «0... 2 oe 300.00 
TCO OS IP Ste rg! 20 fue Sate ae ami oie cues 241 Mrs. Elizabeth Peters, Mother.....:...... 300.00 
Bros.G. 1 Gottschick oe ae 416 Mrs. Cora Belle Gottschick, Wifes ae » 225.00 
(STO. Ras Barnett ya coe ae ee pene 249 Mrs. Emma Barnett, Wife... PM sy 0 300.00 
Bro, 1. Westen berger .), waste ues 564 Mrs. Viola Westenberger, Wife. .ci. aie 300.00 
Pou Vio. OWS (lis Oe ee mete A Mee Mrs. Myrtle Howe, Wife:,.... 2.0.0 300.00 
B00, wi. OC. Reynolds ‘Meena 117 Mrs. R. H. Reynolds, Wife..... 2 oe Rae 150.00 
Brow. Wl Hooper sk - oe eee ae 104 Mrs. Ida Hooper, Wife... 9.40. ee -.- 300.00 
Bt. COCWin eo. > oe Or eee ee eae 557 Mrs. Inez Wingo, Wife. . <4 bv eds ne nee 225.00 
Bron). Lone with” vices eee ene 210 Mrs. Maud Longwith, Wite..6/3. 2 eee 225.00 
BPOe EE Ree 000 on 20 Rain enn 6 Mrs. Anna Rea, Wife haat. seek. ck .. 300.00 
Brows. H. Stealey’) 42: aes oe 577 Mrs. Permelia Stealey, Mother........... 300.00 
BLOM EL. Garrick) .on me eee 103 Wm. P:) Garrick, Son...4.5205.0) 2. 300.00 
P3E0.) Hy Steele occ) lh eee One nar aoa 527 Mrs. Vells: Smith Steele, 72. >...) eee » 50.00 
Bro; A. Wdison | .)0. 12. eee ee ces: 199 Mrs. A, M. Edison, Wife.s2.0)..4..000 300.00 
Fro.) . We Walsh cae ee ede 170 Mrs. Anna Walsh, ‘Mother, 14... . 4g 225.00 

OLA ihe gv 5:4)0 ete EE ehsile! b/édeiio le. }'e. ie ere © 06h 0 )00) 6. 0!'siia) shal bhe etaike had Sec PART er $49,050.00 
DISABILITY BENEFITS. 

Name. Lodge No. Injury. Amount. 
Bro, Ea. Weigand «Brean 751 Loss of Hye... . Saee hema ee oe $200.00 
Bro, Jush :«Craddock yi 2h eran ae, 415 Loss of Hye ss... ie eee . 200.00 
BronG. 1 Therkilason 0 au ee 496 Loss of! Hye... 20 eee eee -.- 200.00 
Bro; DOP Wana. 6. 5s ee eee 320 Loss of pbothw Reet)... tee eee ; 800.00 
Brow Frank: Hothtyn 3) ey Genes Loss of! Kyes:':), a oNnen tien ee ... 200.00 
Bro, Ff ranels’ Brennan. vo ee 134 Loss of, Wyev) a ween) oe -.. 200.00 
Bron IMike \ Miller) ¢/.\7 209 2a eae wae 146 Loss of \Hyei. 4. Go. pee ee + dahon O0L00 
Brora, Parton) foie eee 615 Loss of. Wyetis: eee eee eee ee -.. 200.00 
Brose TOlord: (i400 oe ee: 184 Loss. of “Nye: 250 bt eee ee 2. 200.00 
Bro. Richard Houston) (ae ee ula Loss of! Bye. se 0. Stree i ae 200.00 
BPO sce OTN ENO. 66) ioc tee lian emetion 244 Loss. of: Wyeirs: 2: 73h eee ce eee were OOO 
BrowOrete North | i) tie eee 355 1088 OL (SD¥60 4.) «ct eee ee See «ate 200.00 
Bros iyan, Gardner). oie eee eas 108 Loss. of) Wiy6.'0\.. eee ea he PRE Aap AK ge) 
SLO Wan acolinie) i.) pean Le tek SRAM aA 19 Loss of Five....... Teta rate wile Whale ceatie. ee, 3. one 200.00 
Brogy. ko. Palster ) .. Se Mine Oe 31 Loss: of Siva. scan ; ‘ 200.00 
Bromwd Ce Uneer. oc.) cen Pa ese eI 28 Loss: oft Hive ..)./e uae eee a fersiad ei Sa? att ee se ome LONG 
Bren hugh Hyland)... vee ae «134 Loss of Hand... aye eoee hen bly 400.00 

Total Disability Benefits\patd’ During 1928.....),(02., en. to eee ee $ 4,200.00 
Total Death Benefits Paid During 1928 dies. Cs, cee oa, AA ear eae 49,050.00 
OCA) deaeraie ee et 


RS O99 107 S01 es! Ue era tere ee 76 06-80 Lele tLe Ree le) 6 


0 ailip aval ce 4 BARA a aL ar nae RTS $53,250.00 
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Correspondence 


Hoboken, N. J. 

On Monday evening, January 7, Hudson 
Lodge No. 163, held its first regular meet- 
ing of 1924. There was a large attendance 
owing to the fact that it was to be the in- 
stallation of the newly-elected officers, viz.: 
Messrs. James Donnelly, President; F. E. 
Handrosch, Vice-President; Charles Graber, 
Treasurer; Charles Kelly, Recording Secre- 
tary; Thomas Doyle, Inspector; F. Clifford, 
P. McCarthy and James Kerrigan, Trustees; 
D. J. McGuinness, Business Agent and Cor- 
responding and Financial Secretary. 

Brother Joseph Gillespie, Business Agent 
of District No. 2, who is past president of 
Lodge No. 45, installed the above mentioned 
officers and after doing so enlightened the 
members about the conditions prevailing in 
this district and laid great stress upon the 
manner in which some jobs in the building 
and field work are being handled. He told 
of the disregard shown by lodges toward 
law of our constitution in reference to Dis- 
trict No. 2. 

A communication from the A. F. of L., re- 
questing Lodge No. 163 to try and form a 
Metal Trades Council, was given due con- 
sideration and laid over until next regu- 
lar meeting, so that we may learn of what 
the Executive Council has done at the meet- 
ing held at headquarters. 

It is hoped by the officers and members 
of the lodge that there will be a change in 
the condition, so that they may be in a 
position to increase membership and en- 
joy the comforts of life as they did in the 
past. 

Members of the lodge are requested to 
give their cards a little more attention, for 
in the future the secretary will only do as 
the law requires, which means that he must 
inform brothers (once) about delinquency. 

Hoping our entire membership resolves 
to put their shoulders to the wheel so that 
we may be able to whip in line all those 
that drifted astray, so that the capitalists 
of this country will be made to realize 
there is still a little pep left in us. Yours 
fraternally, D. J. McGuinness, B. A., Cor- 
responding and Financial Secretary. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Dear, Sir and Brothers: Kindly give the 
following space in the next issue of the 
Journal. 

It is with deep regret that we, the mem- 
bers of Grand River Lodge No. 84, inform 
you of the death of Mrs. Ida Davis, wife 
of Brother William Davis, Secretary and 
Treasurer, of Local No. 84, which took place 
December 19, 1923, after a very short ill- 
ness. She was a former member of Auxil- 
iary Lodge of Boilermakers, Little Star 
Lodge No. 30, of La Junta, Colo., and had a 
withdrawal card from the same, also was a 
member of the Grand Rapids Women’s 


Union Label League. She was a very dear 
friend to everyone that she came in con- 
tact with, always tried to please and make 
happiness and comfort for all, whether in 
trouble or, pleasure. 

We, the members of Local No. 84, join 
with sympathy to Brother Davis and chil- 
dren in their bereavement. Fraternally 
yours, Frederick J. Klumpp. 


Springfield, Mo. 
To the Readers of the Journal: 

Sirs and Brothers: It has been some time 
since I have attempted to communicate 
with any of you, and my health has been 
such that I have not even been able to keep 
in touch with the labor movement for the 
past eighteen months, but I have been with 
you whole-heartedly in your struggles and 
achievements, and sincerely hope that the 
brave and loyal members who are still 
struggling to win the strike on the roads 
that have not settled, will in the not too 
distant future, be rewarded for the brave 
fight they have made and that conditions 
will again become normal in labor circles. 

Perhaps some of you know that I went 
to Rochester early this fall and went 
through the Mayo Clinic; was examined by 
seventeen doctors, and spent a short time 
in the hospital, but since returning home 
and continuing with the medicine given me 
there, I can see that I am slowly gaining 
my strength, and while I realize it will be 
a long, long time before I will be fully on 
my feet again, still I feel greatly encour- 


- aged with the progress I have made toward 


regaining my health in the past two or three . 
months. 

Some of the brothers have remembered 
me occasionally with a card or letter, and 
want to take this opportunity to say I 
certainly do appreciate same and will be 
glad to hear from any or all of you at any 
time. 

With best wishes to you as an organiza- 
tion and as individuals, for a happy and 
successful New Year, I am yours fraternally, 
A. F. Bingham, 1328 Texas Avenue. 


Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother. 

If you have space in the Journal I would 
like for you to place this letter in it for me. 
As I have been an officer of the Southern 
and Allied Lines Federation for several 
years and President of District No. 13 of 
the International Brotherhood of Boiler 
Makers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of 
America, for fourteen years, I deem it my 
duty as well as a pleasure at this time to 
notify the late elected officers and member- 
ship that I have returned to my home and 
will in the future as well as in the past 
be an active worker in the ranks of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood and also in Federa- 
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tien of Shop Crafts and the labor, movement 
in general as long as the good Lord lets me 
live. 

I extend to the officers and members of 
the Southern and Allied Lines Federation 
and also the officers and members of Dis- 
trict 13 of the International Brotherhood of 
Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders and Help- 
ers of America my sincere appreciation of 
their co-operation in the past, and trust 
that the same co-operation will be given the 
late elected officers at Knoxville, Tenn., in 
the many important duties that will con- 
front them from time to time with the of- 
ficials of the railroads that they have to 
deal with. 

And I desire to say through the columns 
of our official Journal that it is my sincere 
hope that the Federation Shopcrafts move- 
ment on the railroads of our country will 
advance stronger and stronger with a real 
loyal and necessary fraternal co-operation 
in an effort for success, and with the long 
years of experience that I have had in the 
labor movement I am confident of the final 
result, if you stand together as one man. 

Hoping you all will have a Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy New Year. 

With best wishes and kindest regards to 
all I beg to remain, fraternally and truly 
yours, Thos. J. Garvey. 


Jefferson City, Mo. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

I have been thinking for some time I 
would write to the Editor of the Journal and 
this is almost the Ist of 1924, and eighteen 
months on the firing line for the boys. I 
will try and write to let you and the boys 
know that I am still alive, if I am not much 
good to the organization at the present time. 

Brother Casey, I receive the Journal every 
month, and want to thank you for it, as 
it gives me a good idea of what is going on 
on the outside and on the railroads. Now, 
Brother Casey, I see some good write-ups in 
the Journal, and I want to say that I have 
worked piece work, and in what they call 
open shop, which is really a closed shop to 
the man that carries a card, when I read 
about the conditions and what the scabs on 
the hard-boiled roads are working under and 
I can look back and say to myself that 
everything was fine in those good old days, 
and up till 1921 when we took our first 
dose of medicine. 

Now, brothers, you all remember July Ist, 
1921, how mad you were because our Grand 
Officers wouldn’t call a strike at that time 
you raved for one year, and said our of- 
ficers were no good, and that you might as 
well quit paying dues. Then, brothers, there 
came July, 1922, and work was rotten by 
that time, and you cast your vote, and you 
were in favor of going out on strike, know- 
ing all the conditions, that you were not to 
receive any strike benefit and their rights. 
I was in Goodland, Kansas, at the time and 
cast my vote with that understanding, and 
I am proud of it today, and I am also proud 


of all the boys that cast their votes to walk 
out. 

Now, brothers, I want you all to get me 
right on this, I mean all the boys that stuck 
on the firing line for eighteen months, not 
the dirty low down scabs that was carrying 
a card and tried to make us believe they 
were union men, the time will come when 
H won’t hold them all, and if I could 
just make it a little hotter for them. Now, 
brothers, the trouble was right here, there 
was so many that thought it would only last 
from four to six weeks and that it would 
give them a good rest, and when I told them 
that it would be from three to six months 
they would laugh at me, and it should have 
been over by that time, but then came that 
unfair Injunction, which was a great blow 
to us. 

Now, brothers, I had lots of friends when 
I was out of this place, and I have some 
good ones yet, which I shall never forget. 
I think I am here for a good cause. I have 
tried to fight for my family’s bread and but- 
ter, and when I come out I can look the 
brothers in the face and tell them I never 
scabbed. Now, just a little more, brothers, 
if you knew the conditions these clothes, 
shoes and brooms were made under, you 
would say never again will I buy anything 
that hasn’t a union label on it. Think this 
over, brothers, and I hope some of my good 
brothers will see this. 

Now, Brother Casey, if you have the space 
in your Journal I think it is worth it and I 
would thank you very much. With best 
wishes to the brothers and all our General 
Officers and a Happy New Year, I am 
Yours Fraternally, Chas. Petersen. 


Miles City, Mont. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Please publish in the next issue of the 
Journal, the death of our late Brother An- 
drew J. Combs, father of Wm. E. Combs, also 
a member of Lodge No. 520. 

He died November 28th at the age of 87 
years, he was a good brother and was loved 
by all, and will be remembered by his many 
friends always, and we wish to extend our 
heartfelt sympathy to his son and daugh- 
ters in their time of sadness. 

Hoping you will be able to comply with 
this request and with best wishes, I am 
Fraternally Yours, P. J. Gallagher, S. L. 520. 


Hagerstown, Md. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Well, Brother Casey, I will have to men- 
tion about the strike on the W. M. R. R. 
just a few words to let you know that we 
are still holding on and sticking tight yet 
and intend to until President M. C. Byers 
gives a satisfactory settlement. We will 
never say die or go back under the so-called 
contract system he has. We have not lost 
any more since I wrote you nearly a year ago, 
I am speaking of boiler makers and not 
more than one or two of the other crafts 
in this strike except we just lost a good 
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loyal brother by death a week ago. This 
brother’s name was Charles L. Price, a 
member of the boiler makers for a long 
time. His death was caused by influenza 
and blood poison. That is another one that 
died on the firing line, which makes about 
six of all crafts that are out in this city 
on strike. Well, I close, wishing you a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 
I remain yours fraternally, HE. E. Snodderly, 
Corresponding and Recording Secretary, 
Local No. 578, 227 Summer Street, Hagers- 
town, Md. 


Kingston, Ont., Canada. 
Dear Editor: 
‘Please accept this note of thanks for the 


- remittance of $250 which I received on De- 


cember 24. Words fail to express the joy 
and satisfaction it gave me, and may I take 
this opportunity to thank the members of 
Lodge 210. It would give me much pleasure 
to have you publish the above in next 
month’s Journal. 

Again thanking yourself and the members, 
I remain, sincerely, Mrs. Joseph Langwith. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

In referring to article about boiler inspec- 
tion, published in January Journal, I wish to 
congratulate Brother Roberts for the write- 
up he put in same. 

Now my opinion is that each and every 
boiler maker ought to be licensed by the 
state and same to be registered at Wash- 
ington, the same as some states have their 
barbers. 

My reason that boiler makers be licensed 
is that while working in the contract game 
I have come across plumbers doing our 
work, and when they failed, they or the 
party having work done would call for a 
boiler maker. But if we were licensed I 
believe in my opinion that this would put 
the plumber and a lot more like them out 
of the habit, or in other words, they would 
have to mind their own business. 

Then as I think the way it would be is 
that the boiler makers would have good 
ground for protection by the courts and 
state if any action would be taken against 
any one trying to do our work, and get away 
with it as they are doing now, the insur- 
ance companies and every one else con- 
cerned would be compelled to employ noth- 
ing but practical boiler makers. 

Hoping you find space to publish this in 
our next Journal, and wishing you a Happy 
New Year, I remain, fraternally yours, 
Harry Grosch, Lodge No. 588, 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

This is to notify you of the death of a 
member of Lodge No. 333, please give this 
letter space in your next issue of our Jour- 
nal. 

Brother Alva C. Littleton, age 386 years, a 
boiler maker helper, passed to his reward 


Monday, Dec. 24, at 7 o’clock p. m. Death 
being due to leakage of the heart and 
dropsy, from which he had been a sufferer 
since March, 1923. Brother Littleton had 
been a member of this lodge for four years, 
and at all times showed himself to be a 
good union man at heart, paying all his 
obligations promptly and stood ready at all 
times to lend a helping hand, was of a 
jovial and sunny disposition and is missed 
greatly by his fellow men in the shop. 


The funeral was held from the home of 
his mother at 1504 Beaver Street on Wednes- 
day, Dec. 26th, 1923, at 4 o’clock p. m., and 
was in charge of the Boiler Makers and 
Helpers of this Local, and was conducted 
in an able manner by our. ex-President, 
Brother H. H. Mayberry, in accordance with 


our ritual and was attended by the brothers 


of this Lodge in a body. 

Brother Littleton leaves a widowed 
mother and one brother to mourn his loss. 
Let us, as his brothers and fellowmen, stand 
at all times ready to lend a helping hand to 
this mother in her sorrow and strive to 
make her pathway through life as pleasant 
as possible in memory of one whom we all 
loved and may the Heavenly Father be with 
her at all times and console her in her sor- 
row. Respectfully, W. A. Fadely, S., L. 3338. 


Winona, Minn. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

The members of Gate City Lodge No. 201 
present this in commemoration for our de- 
parted Brother, Andrew Daniels, who was 
taken from us November 30, 19238, and 
passed to the great beyond, he has been a 
member of this local for a good many years, 
and was highly esteemed by all who knew 
him, We, the members of Local No. 201 of 
Winona, Minn., unanimously extend our 
deepest sympathy to his bereaved widow 
and relatives in their hour of sorrow. We 
wish to remain Yours Fraternally, Leo Ku- 
kowski, R. C. S., L. 201. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Enclosed you will find names of the new- 
ly elected Officers of Local No. 276 and 
please find space in your next issue of the 
Journal for the following: 

Local No. 276, St. Louis, Mo., held its elec- 
tion and installation of officers Dec. 13, 1923. 
The new officers are as follows: Brother 
Joe Meinaber, president; Brother M. San- 
ford, vice-president; Brother Lloyd Damon, 
corresponding secretary. All other officers 
held their respective places. Cigars and 
cigarettes and refreshments were served 
and all present enjoyed themselves. Wishing 
you a very Happy New Year, I remain 
Fraternally Yours, Lloyd Damon, C. S., L. 
276. 


Savannah, Ga. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 
Lodge No. 26 elected the following of- 
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ficers for this year: President, John H. 
Quinn; vice-president, J. C. Puder; record- 
ing secretary, Wm. A. Barthelmess; financial 
secretary, L. E. Miller; corresponding and 
treasurer, J. F. Rithcie; inspector, John 
Morris; chairman trustees, E. B. Stein. 
Yours Fraternally, “Correspondent.” 


Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Please publish this in the next issue of 
the Journal. 

With regret, we, the members of Local 
No. 376, inform you of the death of Mrs. 
John Kelley, wife of Brother John Kelley, 
November 20, 1923. 

Also Mr. James Shellenbarger, father of 
Brother Wm... Shellenbarger, Dec. 10, 1923. 
Fraternally yours, J. F. Boyle, F. S., L. 376. 


East Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

The members of Lodge No. 585 heard with 
great regret of the death on Dec. 22 last, of 
Brother Robert Mills at his home in Bel- 
mont, Mass., after a long and painful ill- 
ness, contracted as the result of an acci- 
dent, sustained while at work several years 
ago. “Bobby” Mills was a union man in the 
fullest sense of the term, never wavering 
in his devotion to the ‘cause of organized 
labor. Unlike numerous sycophants that 
have been placed in “Easy Street” primarily 
by the efforts of trade unionism, he never 
faltered in the cause of human rights, neith- 
er did he fear to lose caste because of such 
association. 


He was born in Glasgow, Scotland, about 
61 years ago, serving his time at one of the 
great ship yards in the Clyde. He came to 
America about 40 years ago and for a gen- 
eration was engaged at his vocation as a 
boiler maker in the different shops and 
yards of greater Boston. His life was that 
of the unblemished record of an upright 
man. He left a widow and several children 
to morn the loss of a loving and faithful 
parent and husband. He was laid to rest 
at Cedar Grove Cemetery, Milton, Mass. 


Since his advent to Boston and during his 
visits to Lodge No. 585, Brother J. T. Davis, 
our worthy representative and advocate in 
the halls of legislation, has given the men 
of our trade sound advice and has in view 
a program for our organization’s welfare, 
that ought to act as a positive antidote to 
the poison of inertia that envelops so many. 


The president of Lodge No. 585, Brother 
John Warnock is still as full of enthusiasm 
for the cause, as he was when first initiated 
into a boiler makers’ union many years ago, 
and his spartan efforts to put the right kind 
of men in jobs, finds eager support with 
Vice-President James H. Leonard, J. Farren 
and John J. McMahon. Yours Fraternally, 
Daniel B. McInnes. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

Pear Sir: As my father is a boiler maker 
I am taking the liberty to send you this 
poem which I have written, hoping that 
you will have room in the Journal for it. I 
shall appreciate it very much. Thanking 
you for this favor in advance, I remain, 
yours truly, Tracy Bennett. 


My Little Black-Eyed Girl. 


On the shores of Hudson Bay, 
Florence McVay is waiting today; 
Sitting there all alone to wait, 
For me to come and fulfill my date, 
She’s my little black-eyed girl. 


A little introduction to my girl, 

She just sets my heart a-whirl— 

Her eyes are black as.coal, 

Can’t keep from loving her to save my soul] 


She is a little over five-foot tall, 

And has a long gray shawl, 

That is worn when we take a walk, 
We walk and talk and talk, 


Of happy sunny days ahead, 
And never think of things we dread, 
Her hair is black and bobbed, . 
Of beauty she isn’t robbed, 

She is my little black-eyed girl. 


Oh, Florence, my Florence McVay, 
I will be there right away; 

Of all the happiness there will be, 
Between us—just you and me. 


I always think of a cozy little nest, 

Somewhere out in the west. 

Whichever way the flag furls, 

Remember you are my little black-eyed girl. 
—Tracy Bennett. 


: Chicago, Ils. 
Dear «Sim and’ WBren Announcing the 
deaths of two charter members of Garden 
City Lodge No. 1 of Chicago, William D. 
Brady, who died Dec. 22, 1928, and John 
Roth, who died Jan. 2, 1924. Members of 
the lodge extend their heartfelt sympathy 
to their relatives. May they rest in peace. 
Yours fraternally, James Brady. 


Honolulu, Hawaii, Dec. 27, 1923. 
As an allwise Providence in His divine 
wisdom has seen fit to remove our beloved 
Bro. M. K. Spencer, from the scene of his 
earthly labors and usefulness, the entire 
membership of this lodge, in regular session 
assembled, wishes to extend hereby, its 
sincerest sympathies to the sorrowing fam- 

ily of our late brother, in its bereavement. 


We wish to assure them that in our mem- - 
ories, Brother Spencer still lives. For by 
his loyalty as a brother, his enthusiasm for 
the cause, his general behavior as an up- 
right, honest and real manly man, he has 
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left upon us an affectionate and deep im- 
pression, not lightly to be forgotten. 

This memoriam is to be spread in the 
minutes of our records, and for thirty days 
our charter is to be clothed in crape. This 
memoriam is also to be printed upon the 


pages of our Journal in an early issue. 
In memory of our late Bro. M. K. Spencer. 


For the membership, Joseph S. Gremett, 
President; Frederick F. Zepp, Recording 
Secretary. 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of mem- 
bers and relatives of members have been 
received, with suitable resolutions of sym- 
pathy. 

MEMBERS. 

Bro. James J: Higgins, member of Lodge 
No. 32, Kansas City, Kans., died November 
30, 19238. He formerly lived in Philadelphia, 
and was a member of the organization for 
thirty-two years. 


Bro. Robert Shearer, member of Lodge 
No. 186, Hornell, N. Y., died Oct. 21, 1923. 

Bro. Andrew J. Combs, member of Lodge 
No. 520, Miles City, Mont., died Nov. 30, 
1923. 

Bro. Andrew Daniels, member of Lodge 
No. 201, Winona, Minn., died Nov. 30, 1923. 

Bro. Alva C. Littleton, member of Lodge 


No. 333, Parkersburg, W. Va., died Dec. 24, 
1923. 

Bro. W. D. Brady, member of Lodge No. 1, 
Chicago, Ills., died Dec. 22, 1923. 

Bro. John Roth, member of Lodge No. 1, 
Chicago, Ills., died Jan. 2, 1924. 


RELATIVE OF MEMBER. 


Mrs. J. H. Maxwell, wife of Bro. J. H. 
Maxwell of Lodge No. 333, died Dec. 10, 
1923. 

Mr. Samuel Ingold, father of Bro. Albert 
Ingold of Lodge No. 333, died Dec. 18, 1923. 

Mrs. John Kelly, wife of Bro. John Kelly 
of Lodge No. 376, Vernon, Ohio, died Nov. 
20, 1923. 

Mrs. T. J. Herring, mother of Brother 
A. R. Herring, member of Lodge 219, Wil- 
mington, N. C., died Dec. 25th, 1923. 


Technical Article 


LAYING OUT A THREE-BOILER UPTAKE. 
By O. W. Kothe. 


The terms “uptakes,” means the getting 
up or the taking up the smoke and gases 
from the several boilers into one stack. On 
land work such connections are generally 
spoken of as “breechings,” either term is 
Suitable as long as a person knows what 
is meant. Boiler room uptakes are changed 
in design into as many different shapes as 
conditions in the boiler room and other al- 
lied fixtures require individual treatment. 
So some are made this way, others that way 
and in fact every ship requires its own de- 
sign of uptake, unless sister ships are un- 
der construction, and even then certain 
. changes may be made for the second ves- 
sel, thus requiring a new layout entirely. 

In general a double casing affair is made, 
the inner casing is made of 3/16-inch plate, 
while the outside one is made of %-inch 
plate, allowing a 3-inch air space between 
them; held so in position by bolts and gas 
pipe thimbles as the detail next to our 
sketch of three boiler uptake shows. This 
then requires two separate developments 
for each part of the uptake. The inside cas- 
ing is joined together by means of angle 
bars 2”x2”x4”, so there is quite a few rivet 
holes to mark off, and riveting to be done. 


While assembling the inner casing, the 
edges are red leaded, and a strip of asbestos 
paper is laid between the laps before rivet- 
ing. This is to make a tight joint, prevent- 
ing leakage of smoke gases, and also it pre- 
vents the acid properties in the coal gases 
from rusting the metal away between the 
joints. The same practice of red leading 
and asbestos strips is also followed up in 
assembling the smoke box we treated last 
issue, 

In starting to lay out such an uptake, a 
person must first lay off a full-sized detail 
of the end view. and a half side elevation. 
Here measurements and radius must be fol- 
lowed. closely for every part so that the 
height, the length and width will check up 
quite accurately. The height is especially 
important as the top of uptake fits in a 
channel iron frame, whose structural work 
runs to other part of the ship, and the main 
stack sets on this channel iron frame. Where 
the uptake must join to the heater box, a lap 
riveted joint is made or an angle iron cou- 
pling joint is made similar as we show in 
this case. The outside casing is held up 
some 3 inches from the base of inside cas- 
ing, and has an angle base built around for 
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a stiffener. This end is left open and is for. 


the circulation of air between the ducts so 
the outside casing does not get too hot. Just 
below the channel iron frame another 3- 
inch space is left for the heated air to pass 
out, where it rises above the channels, and 
then is drawn into the draft between the 
smoke and ventilating stacks. 


When the elevations are laid down, each 
in correct relation to the other; in such 
cases where angles or double curves come, 
a special development must be made. In 
this case space only permits developing the 
far side and the heel of uptake. In the end 
elevation we see the side E is perfectly 
straight, so the half front elevation is al- 
ready a pattern. The heavy dotted lines 
represent the inside casings in both views. 
In the far side 1’-7’-11’-12’ of end elevation 
we see an angle at 7’ is made, and a small 
arc at 11’ is described. The radii we use 
in this case are made at pleasure for all 
bends, while straight lines are drawn tan- 
gent to the arcs, which gives our shape. 


By comparing the end elevation with the 
side or front, we see that the heel pattern 
will be straight from 1 to point 7, and the 
angle starts with 7 and continues to 11. 
So we divide the arc 1-6 in equal spaces, 
also the arc 8 to 11. From each point as 
8-9-10-11-12, project horizontal lines to in- 
tersect the end elevation side line as 8’-9’- 
10’-11’. The point 7’ is a fixed point, and is 
projected into side elevation as at 8, so the 
girth relations can be properly maintained. 


Now by forming a mental picture of the 
side and end patterns as they join together, 
we observe that a sort of butt miter is re- 
quired. By this we see that the heel butts 
against the side and the side butts against 
the heel. By this arrangement, if we de- 
velop the heel pattern from the end, and 
the side pattern from the heel, we have the 
correct solution. We also see the dotted line 
1-12 of side elevation is the edge line of 
heel, and that the dotted line of end eleva- 
tion is the edge line of side. In this way 
we pick the girth from heel line 1-12 of 
side elevation and step it off on a line 
above the end elevation as 1-12. It is with 
point 7 that the development begins, as be- 
low that it is just straight. So from each 
point in end elevation as 7’-8’-9’-10’-11'-12’ 
erect lines or points thus crossing stretch- 
out lines of similar number as in points 
7’-8'-9’-10’-11’-12’ in pattern, This then en- 
ables sketching the correct outline of this 
pattern. 


To set out the pattern for side, we see 
that below line 7-7’ that part of side eleva- 
tion is merely reproduced, so we mere de- 
velop that portion above line 7-7’ and add the 
bottom part to it from elevation. So pick the 
girth from end elevation as 8’-8'-9’-10’-11'-12’ 
and set on center line as 8’-8’-9’-10’-11’-12’, 
and square out lines. After this erect lines 
from each point in elevation as in points 7-8- 
9-10-11-12 and thus establish points 7”-8”-9”- 
10”-11”-12 in pattern. This enables sketching 


in this curve, and when that part below 17-7’ 
is copied the outline of side pattern is fin- 
ished. 


To this the elevation outline would be cut 
out and used as the straight side, which 
only leaves the throat and heel pattern for 
the middle leg. Owing to the limited space; 
we lay the heel and side pattern for out- 
side casing underneath the other patterns. 
These are developed the same as the in- 
side patterns were explained. In this we 
draw radial lines to the vertices which also 
subdivides the arcs of outer casing. In the 
heel we do not show lines, to avoid con- 
fusion; but in the throat the line a-b is used 
to set off the girth on which allows develop- 
ing the curve. 


While here we have treated the uptake 
as one solid sheet—but in practice the dis- 
tance A-B is often 10 to 12 feet, while the 
height is often 14 to 20 feet. So on such 
large work the office works out their draw- 
ings as will best make up from certain size 
of sheets. In this way seam lines are shown 
for each piece and measurements are given 
for it. All these sizes are then listed in 
table form, called the “Bill of Material” or 
spoken of as the B. M. The material is or- 
dered to these sizes and the layerout must 
conform himself to them, otherwise sizes 
of plates would not suit. 


Under these conditions each plate is se- 
lected as becomes its measurements of the 
B. M. and plates are then developed sep- 
arately. This is either done on template 
board paper or direct on the plates. With 
such large work, it is not possible to do 
projection of lines as we show here, be- 
cause the great liability to inaccuracy and 
also inconvenience. 


It then becomes a matter for the layer- 
out to improvise adjustments of lines to 
shorten the process, and also to enable pick- 
ing lines with trammel points. Quite ex- 
tensive practice in drawing and experience 
at the bench are the best indications for 
determining the best method of arriving at 
peculiar solutions of this kind. 


Rivet holes are marked off as per the 
diagram X, where -Y- shows the measure- 
ment in from the heel of angle. This estab- 
lishes the position for rivet line in inner 
casing and enables stepping off the holes 
as shown. Of course, if the inner casing 
has the corners welded then the net out- 
line of pattern is sufficient and no rivets 
need be provided. The angles are generally 
formed by an anglesmith, and then the 
workman fits them up, drills a few holes 
to clamp it together. All holes are then 
marked through the holes in the plates on 
the angles, and the holes in the angles are 
punched. Then in assembling the joints are 
red leaded and lined with asbestos paper. 


But the outside casing is riveted together 
as section through uptake shows. Here the 
sides can be provided with rivet. holes all 
the way along. But the heel pattern which 
has a part of the edge curved and must be 


* 
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flanged into a double curvature—it is safest 
to leave these holes out. On all straight 
work holes can be put in; but where a 
flange must be curved and expanded at the 
same time, it is best to leave these holes 
out. Here is an element that is out of con- 
trol of the layerout and it is rarely that such 
holes can be made to fit fair. There is al- 
ways an amount of reaming or drilling that 
more good fortune can be had if the holes 
were not there at all. So the holes are all 
filled in the sides, while the heel is only 
punched where parts are straight; but where 
too much curvature enters; it is safer to 
leave them out. Where portable electric 
drills are so convenient, it is a small matter 
to put holes right where you want them, 
rather than fool and fuss around drifting 
and reaming some distorted plate into shape. 

At the top of inside casing oblong holes 
are cut according to measurements, through 
which set screws are placed. This is for 
expansion, as when the waves are heavy 
and the ship pants or breathes; there is a 


‘mits the door to open. 


degree of expansion and contraction that 
permits the decks to breathe, while the boil- 
ers will not be effected. In each leg of up- 
take access doors are placed so workmen 
can get inside when need be. These doors 
are arranged as we show in our several de- 
tails. One of the things hard to understand 
from drawings alone is why the open 2-inch 
cut at the back of door in outside casing. 
This is to enable the doors to open, since 
the hinges. are fastened to the inside cas- 
ing as the detail shows. Observe as the 
door opens, the outside casing of cover 
Swings back in the 2-inch cut, and this per- 
The hinges are 
placed on the inside casing to make the 
inside door fit reasonably close to avoid 
escaping gas and fumes. Dampers are also 
put in each leg, details of which are usually 
provided the workmen. The thimble holes 
are also placed in the casings, similar as 
drawings should indicate. We have left them 
out as on such small work; the drawings 
would look too congested. 


Co-Operation 


ALL AMERICAN pel COMMISSION 


NEW ZEALAND BUILDS RAILROADS COOPERATIVELY. 


New Zealand has mastered the problem of 
building railroads and road beds without 
paying big profits to private contractors. 
She does it by a cooperative system that 
cuts the cost to a minimum. For thirty 
years this cooperative plan has been adhered 
to, and every year sees its steady expansion. 


In New Zealand all the railroads are 
owned by the state. When new lines or road 
beds are to be constructed, the work is 
divided into sections the size depending 
on the difficulties of the job. The job, 
reckoned at a price of so much per unit of 
quantity or measurement, is then offered to 
a party of workers, who, if they accept, be- 
come the contractors. 


Thousands of workers find lucrative em- 
ployment under this system of engaging 
in national improvements. The work is 
measured periodically, and full payment is 


made to the men, who divide the money 
among themselves according to the time 
worked by each one. The selection of the 
men to work on a particular job and their 
organization on the job are left almost en- 
tirely to the men themselves, who have the 
power to ballot out any member who proves 
inefficient or undesirable. Materials, ex- 
plosives, and other necessities are supplied 
to the men at cost by the government. 


This efficient scheme for road building 
not only cuts the initial cost of construction, 
but keeps down the rates that must later be 
charged by the government to the users 
of the railroads when they are finally in op- 
eration. New Zealand will never have to 
struggle with the American problem of fair 
rates and fair valuation of her railroads, 
for both are based on the actual cost of con- 
struction, not on the inflated costs of private 
contractors with a “pull.” 


A CONTINENT OF COOPERATORS. 


As big as the United States and a dozen 
times more advanced in the cooperative 
way of working and living. What is it? 
No less than the great continent of Austra- 
lia; off on the edge of the world in the 
great Pacific Ocean. But Australia is not 
forgotten by world cooperators, for she has 
built up a great cooperative movement which 
now embraces one-fifth of all her families. 
More than 3865 cooperative societies are at 
work every day producing, manufacturing, 
or marketing Australian cooperative prod- 
ucts. 

Cooperative societies have an important 


place in Australia’s three main industries— 
farming, mining and manufacturing. The 
Farmers’ Australian Cooperative Federation, 
Ltd. has built up a great flour selling agency, 
with offices in London. It handled around 
fifteen million dollars’ worth of produce last 
year. Ninety per cent. of the butter manu- 
factured last year in New South Wales, the 
chief state of the Australian Commonwealth, 
went through cooperative creameries owned 
and controlled by the farmers. The farmers 
have also organized cooperative consumers’ 
societies, the largest of which is located in 
South Australia, with a membership of 
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10,000 and a business last year of nearly 
-3,000,000. In addition to its 28 branch 
stores, this cooperative operates a coastwise 
steamboat. 


Australian miners and factory workers 
also have their cooperative stores and fac- 
tories. Sixty-three per cent of all the co- 
operatives in Australia are producers’ so- 
cieties, manufacturing a great variety of 
goods. 


Topping all these other cooperative organ- 
izations is the great Commonwealth Bank 


of Australia, which has resources of more 
than $300,000,000. During 1922 this na- 
tional cooperative bank made a total profit 
exceeding $2,300,000. In its ten year’s ex- 
istence, it has accumulated $20,000,000 out 
of profits. 

This vast Australian cooperative move- 
ment represents years of devoted service by 
the workers of that far-off continent. But 
the cost of service has its daily rewards in 
reduced cost of living and in the still more 
important wealth of good feeling that comes 
from community co-operation. 


NEW YORK GETS FOURTH COOPERATIVE BANK. 


One week after the successful opening of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
Cooperative Trust Company, New York 
workers celebrated the launching of their 
fourth cooperative bank in that citadel of 
high finance. The International Union 
Bank, owned and managed by four interna- 
tional labor unions with headquarters in 
New York, closed its first business day with 
approximately $1,100,000 in resources to its 
credit. About seven million dollars are now 
lodged in the safekeeping of the four New 
York labor banks. 

The International Labor 


Bank started 


business with $500,000 in paid-up capital and 
surplus. Six hundred members of the Union- 
owners of he Bank opened accounts on its 
first business day. Standing back of the 
new bank are the organized labors’ garment 
workers, the furriers, the capmakers and 
fancy leather goods workers. 


The International Union Bank will handle 
all branches of banking and is especially 
intended to serve and protect the immigrant 
needle workers, who in the past have been 
victimized out of vast sums of money by 
private bankers. 


MICHIGAN COOPERATIVE REPORTS $43,000,000 INSURANCE 
BUSINESS. 


Managing an insurance business of more 
than $43,000,000 and selling insurance at 
half the current price is no child’s sport. 
That’s the job of the New Era Life Insurance 
Association of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Twenty-five years ago this pioneering coop- 
erative set up in business with a mere hand- 
ful of members who wished to insure them- 
selves. Today it has a membership of 37,000 
with policy holders in 320 local branches, 
and is carrying more than $43,000,000 worth 
of insurance. 


‘The real secret of this phenomenally suc- 
cessful insurance association is that coop- 
erative principles are strictly adhered to. 
The policy holders are themselves managers 
of the business. They elect all directing 
officers, whose salaries are moderate and 


‘sharing financial benefits. 


in keeping with the cooperative spirit of 
Democratic con- 
trol of the management is guarded by the 
initiative, referendum, and recall, which 
have been part of the law of the cooperative 
since its organization. Members, not the 
officers, are the only ones empowered to 
tax or assess policy holders. 


Economical management and low costs 
have made it possible for the New Era to 
offer insurance at almost half the current 
price through a “group current cost” plan. 
Its 20-payment life plan is also offered at 
less than the usual rates, and has had the 
added attraction of paying the beneficiary 
not only the face value of the policy, but the 
investment as well, when the insured person 
dies before the completion of 20 years. 


$200,000 COOPERATIVE CREAMERY FORMED IN ARIZONA. 


From the cow to the kitchen, by way of co- 
operative dairies and creameries, is the new 
route for the superfine milk which the 
farmers of Arizona are offering consumers 
in Phoenix and Tempe. Eivery cent of need- 
less cost will be cut out, and consumers 
and farmers alike will profit from the co- 
operative system newly organized by the 
Arizona Dairy Producers’ Association. 

This farmers’ organization, which has a 
membership of 384 dairy farmers: owning 
1,842 cows, has purchased the Hessauampa 


Creamery of Phoenix and the Pacific 


Creamery of Tempe, Arizona at a cost of 
-210,000, and plans to operate both on a co- 
perative plan. It will handle all the milk 
from the dairy herds, processing and market- 
ing it at a net cost to the producers, after 
deducting operating expenses. Such reser- 
ves as are necessary in discharging the in- 
debtedness incurred by the purchase of the 
creameries will also be deducted from the 
profits made on the sales of milk products. 
Consumers will come in for their share of 
cooperative benefits when the plan is in 
full working order. 
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Health News 


WHAT THE U. S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE HAS DONE FOR YOU. 
Part V. By Solving Int erstate Health Problems. 


Of great importance to both city and 
- country is the solution of the health prob- 
lems connected with drinking water. Up 
to 50 and even to 25 years ago (depending 
on the progress of settlement in the United 
States) few creeks and rivers were so over- 
loaded with industrial and sewage pollu- 
tion as to be unable to purify themselves 
by natural processes within a few miles, 
the actual distance depending on various 
conditions. 


All this is changed. The ground about 
many surface wells and the rock strata 
from which many deeper wells draw their 
supply have been so permeated with pollu- 
tion that any water that has filtered through 
such soil or strata has become dangerous; 
many lovely sparkling creeks obtain some 
of their water from farm or village cess- 
pools; and most rivers carry waters which 
cities on their banks do not dare to drink 
untreated. Water is also polluted by 
wastes from huge industrial plants. Oyster 
beds and bathing beaches on the sea coast 
have been so polluted by city sewage that 
some of them have had to be abandoned. 


All this gave rise to an entirely new set 
of problems which had to be solved in or- 
der to protect the health of both city and 
country dwellers. How well these _ prob- 
lems have been and are being solved ap- 
pears from the fact that the death rate 
from typhoid fever in 57 United States 
cities has been reduced in 13 years (1910 
to 1922 inclusive) from 19.59 to 3.15 per 
hundred thousand. Unfortunately the de- 
crease in the rural regions has not been 
anything like so great. In spite of a great 
campaign of education the farmer has not 
yet learned to locate his well properly with 
regard to his privy. For this reason drink- 
ing water is much more apt to be polluted 
with disease germs in the country than it is 
in the city. 

Some of these problems are, of course, 
largely State problems to be met by State 
laws. But from its very nature running 
water in the United States must be largely 
an interstate problem which can best be 
handled by Federal authorities in coopera- 
tion with the States. 


Many years ago the Public Health Sery- 
ice began to study water supplies in con- 
nection with the suppression of typhoid 
fever outbreaks for which its aid was in- 
vited. Its experience with these lied it 
strongly to advocate the use of sanitary 
privies in unsewered regions and the han- 
dling of human excreta in such ways that 
it should not pollute wells. Some years 
later this was extended to the sewerage 
problems of single houses and of small com- 


munities. Later the question of river pollu- 
tion by city sewage became acute; and one 
of the earliest investigations undertaken by 
the Service was that of sewage pollution 
of interstate waters in the Great Lake reg: 
ions and in the Missouri River and Poto- 
mac River watersheds. This showed what 
the problem was and what unless controlled 
it must sooner or later become—something 
that until then had not been realized. 

At about the same time, the Service took 
up the task of investigating disease-breed- 
ing pollution, due to both sewage and in- 
dustrial wastes, in oyster beds along the 
United States sea coasts. Its findings, 
when applied by the States interested, re- 
sulted in preserving many oyster beds and 
bathing beaches by making them safe 
against pollution. 

The Service next took up the subject of 
industrial wastes. In the preceding 50 
years, industrial plants, once comparatively 
few, had increased in numbers enormously 
and (up to about 10 years ago) had in most 
States unhesitatingly discharged into creek 
or rivers wastes from chemicals used in 
paper making, tanning, bleaching, etc., to 
say nothing of the rotting remains from 
canning vegetables. Nearly all of such 
wastes were harmful and some of them 
were actually poisonous. A 

The problem was to find how a given in- 
dustry could be continued and at the same 
time the health of those dependent on th 
stream for drinking water could be pro- 
tected. The problem was largely specific; 
that is, it differed with the wastes from © 
each form of industry. 

Besides establishing many general prin- 
ciples the Service has worked out methods > 
by which wastes from strawboard, tannery, 
creamery, tomato canning, and other fac- 
tories can be so handled or utilized that 
they will be rendered harmless. It showed 
how the thing could be done; and many 
factories forthwith voluntarily instituted 
measures to treat their sewage and wastes. 
Those that did not act of their own accord 
were in some States required to do so by 
the State health authorities. 

The Public Health Service has divided 
the United States into seven sanitary dis- 
tricts. In each district a sanitary engineer 
supervises the water supplies used by in- 
terstate carriers and cooperates with the 
State health authorities in the certification 
of drinking waters used on railway trains 
and river and lake steamboats. (See Part 
IlI. What the Public Health Does for You 
When You Travel.) 

They also assist in solving the protection 
of city water supplies “before they are 
built” by helping in the selection of sites 


about 26 per cent. 


problems, 
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or by pointing out by what criterions they 
should be selected and how.they could best 
be protected from pollution; and they do 
similar work in regard to sewage plants. 
They report everything of value that may 
develop to the Service, which publishes and 
disseminates it for general information. 


Last year, in the New England district 
alone such work was done in cooperation 
with the States on 32 public water supplies 


Part VI. If You Are 


Industrial workers are commonly divided 
according to the nature of their work into 
manufacturing and mechanical, about 31 
per cent; transportation about 7.5 per cent, 
mining about 2.5 per cent, and farming 
Taken together these 
constitute about two-thirds of all persons in 
the United States who are “engaged in 
gainful occupations.” 


The health of the farmer group has been 
considered with that of other country 
dwellers (Parts II, IV, V) and the transpor- 
tation group with other travelers (Part 
III). The health of the manufacturing and 
mechanical and of the mining groups, which 
together number about 13,000,000, remains 
to be considered. 


The great majority of workers are em- 
ployed in factories and therefore under our 
present-day system necessarily live in or 
close to the cities and are therefore sub- 
ject to the risks and enjoy the benefits of 
city life. In addition, however, they are 
subject to certain “occupational” hazards 
and diseases to which other city residents 
are not ordinarily exposed to so great an 
extent. Some factory workers, for _ in- 
stance, are exposed to skin diseases caused 
by irritating substances contained in the 
articles with which they work. Others are 
exposed to the “heat hazards” that go with 
“hot jobs” in iron foundaries, for instance; 
and others again to tuberculosis, to which 
they have been “pre-disposed” by breathing 
in minute dust particles that have injured 
their lungs. How to prevent or reduce 
such hazards and such diseases is the prob- 
lem that the Public Health Service is con- 
tinually facing. 


Among the tasks which it has completed 
within the last three years is that of dis- 
covering the causes of lead poisoning in 


potteries; of the high prevalence of tuber- 


culosis in a large grinding and polishing 
factory that was typical of many more; 
and of skin diseases among printers, zinc 
oxide workers, and others who use cutting 
oils or lubricating compounds. It has also 
studied and devised means of mitigating the 
effects of gasoline fumes on those exposed 
to them; of carbon monoxide gas in closed 
garages and elsewhere; and of poor illumi- 
nation on the eyes and the general health 
of post office workers; and has sought for 
a safe cyanide gas for fumigating. These 
all of which were solved more 
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—3 in New Hampshire; 1 in Vermont, 7 in 
Maine, where also plans for the abatement 
of two sewage disposal nuisances were pre- 
pared, and 21 in Connecticut. Similar work 
was done in each of the other Service dis- 
tricts. 


The Public Health Service in coopera- 
tion with the States has assured clean 
drinking water to travelers. (See Part 
III.) 


an Industrial Worker. 


or less satisfactorily, were important to the 
health of thousands of workers. 


The following are typical of many minor 
discomforts that are being continually 
remedied: ; 


In one plant where khaki cloth was made 
up, a boy who carried bales of cloth on his 
shoulders complained that the dust from 
the bales had given him eczema; and a very 
large number of women stitchers, whose 
duties compelled them to handle and sew 
the cloth continuously, were suffering from 
inflammation of the membranes of the eyes. 
Analysis of the dust by the Public Health 
Service showed that it contained a large 
percentage of chrome yellow and sulphur 
dioxide, and the trouble was promptly recti- 
fied. 


In another plant, where a thousand men 
were working on machines where they were 
exposed to large amounts of “cutting” oils, 
about a fourth were suffering from erup- 
tions and other skin troubles. Simple meth- 
ods of preparing for work and of cleaning up 
afterward resulted in a marked decrease in 
the number affected. 


The establishment of medical departments 
in most of the industrial plants of the coun- 
try was also in part due to the Public 
Health Service. Such departments attend 
not only to employes who are injured in ac- 
cidents or who are taken sick at the plant 
but they also investigate the causes of any 
disease that breaks out in the plant and 
eradicates it, thereby making the factory 
more healthful and reducing absenteeism 
and the cost of finding new men to replace 
those who quit. They keep records, too, 
from which the Public Health Service may 
work out, as soon as enough are available, a 
health standard based on the normal or 
average amount of absence from work on 
account of sickness. Such a standard is 
expected to bring about. important improve- 
ments in factories that find themselves be- 
low par. 


The effect on the physique and health of 
industrial workers, especially women, re- 
sulting from the monotonous and rapid 
repetition hour after hour and month after 
month of movements in themselves light 
and simple is now being investigated by the 
Public Health Service. 

So far, though conclusive proof is lack- 
ing, it seems probable that serious injury 
may be caused by any work, the perform- 


86 
ance of which calls for cramped, con- 
strained, or awkward posture. Less cer- 


tain is the effect of such work on the 
nervous system. That the constant repeti- 
tion of a movement does in time affect this 
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system is more than probable, but how im- 
portantly it affects it has not been estab- 
lished. This investigation will almost cer- 
tainly result in great benefits to working 
women. 


News of General Interest 


U. S. BUREAU OF LABOR REPORTS COMPARATIVE PRICE OF FOOD. 


U. S. Department of Labor Bureau 


The U. S. Department of Labor, through 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics has com- 
pleted the compilations showing changes in 
the retail cost of food in 22 of the 51 cities 
included in the Bureau’s report. 

During the month from November 15, 
1923, to December 15, 1923, 14 of the 22 cities 
showed decreases as follows: Seattle, 3 per 
cent; Columbus, Portland, Me., Salt Lake 
City, and San Francisco, 2 per cent; Buf- 
falo, Butte, Louisville, Manchester, New 
Haven, and New York, 1 per cent; and Bal- 
timore, Denver and Little Rock, less than 
five-tenths of 1 per cent. Hight cities 
showed increases as follows: Peoria, 2 per 
cent; Birmingham, Jacksonville and St. 
Paul, 1 per cent, and Fall River, Richmond, 
Rochester and Savannah less than % of 1 
per cent. 

For the year period, December 15, 1922, 
to December 15, 1923, 21 of the cities showed 
increases as follows: Manchester, 6 per 
cent; Columbus and New Haven, 5 per cent; 
Birmingham, Jacksonville and Peoria, 4 per 


of Labor Statistics, Washington. 


cent; Baltimore, Fall River and San Fran- 


York, Portland, Me., Richmond, St. Paul 
and Salt Lake City, 2 per cent; Louisville, 
Rochester and Seattle, 1 per cent, and Den- 
ver and Savannah, less than % of 1 per 
cisco, 3 per cent; Buffalo, Little Rock, New 
cent. In Butte there was a decrease of less 
than % of 1 per cent in the year. 

As compared with the average cost in the 
year 1913, the retail cost of food on De- 
cember 15, 1923, was 60 per cent higher 
in Richmond, 59 per cent in New York, 57 
per cent in Buffalo and Fall River, 56 per 
cent in Baltimore, 54 per cent in Birming- 
ham and New Haven, 53 per cent in Man- 
chester, 49 per cent in San Francisco, 45 
per cent in Jacksonville, 41 per cent in Lit- 
tle Rock and Seattle, 40 per, cent in Louis- 
ville, 39 per cent in Denver, 29 per cent in 
Salt Lake City. 
from Butte, Columbus, Peoria, Portland, Me., 
Rochester, St. Paul and Savannah, in 1913, 
hence no comparison for the 10-year period 
can be given for these cities. 


A. F. OF L. APPEALS FOR AID FOR GERMAN TRADE UNIONS. 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 12, 1923. 
To the Officers and Members of Interna- 
tional Unions, National Unions, State 
Federations, City Central Bodies, Local 
Unions, Trade Unionists and Friends. 


Dear Sirs and _ Brothers: A disaster 
threatens the trade union movement of the 
world. The German trade union movement 
is bankrupt. Union funds have been wiped 


out of existence by the depreciation of the: 


mark, to the point where it is worthless. 
Without funds trade union offices cannot 
exist or operate; union officials must give 
their time to earning even a bare liveli- 
hood; communication with the movement 
stops; the trade union, which is. essentially 
organized personal co-operation, disinte- 
grates. 

Due to the catastrophic drop in the value 
of the mark, the German Federation of 
Trade Unions and affiliated. trade union 
bodies have been forced to discharge prac- 
tically all employes. One by one official 
journals have suspended publication. For 
a while mimeographed notices maintained 
some degree of cohesion but now even this 
is being discontinued through lack of funds. 
When communication through union cen- 
ters stops, unified action among trade 
unionists in defense of trade union stan- 
dards will. cease. How serious the conse- 


quences to German wage earners will be is 
manifest through information relating to ef- 
forts to lengthen hours of work. 


If the German labor movement is not as- 
sisted in this time of dire need, the achieve- 
ments of forty years of struggle will be 
wiped out. 

A plain statement of these facts was of- 
ficially communicated to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in a joint letter signed by 
L. Jouhaux of France, C. Mertens of Bel- 
gium, Th. Leipart of Germany, and J. Oude- 
geest and John Sassenbach, secretaries of 
the International Federation of Trade 
Unions. 

Sustaining information has come to the 
office of the American Federation of Labor, 
through individuals recently returned from 
Germany and from General Henry T. Allen 
who was in charge of the American Army 
of Occupation in Germany. 

We have a duty to help the German trade 
union movement maintain itself as the de- 
fender of democracy against the terrific on- 
slaughts of bolshevik propaganda which con- 
tinue incessantly with the direct backing of 
the bolshevik machine in Moscow, the more 
dangerous because of its proximity. The 
German trade union movement has stood 
courageously against the bolshevik attack, 
but with its machinery of organization 


Prices were not obtained 


— Sy 6 ee ee 


_ rope. 
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broken down and out of business the red 
effort to capture German labor as a means 
of furthering the program for red domina- 
tion will be a much easier matter. 


Even more potential, the German trade 
union movement is the only important or- 
ganized force in Germany that can come 
to the defense of the republic and defeat 
the monarchists. If Germany should revert 
to despotism a great victory bought at ter- 
rible cost would be in great part lost. It 
was Our war aim to destroy the imperialist 
autocracy. We have a duty to sustain the 
German labor movement as a force for, hold- 
ing the freedom won for the German people 
by the American and allied sacrifice. 


The American labor movement was united 
in its support of the war against the Im- 
perial German government and we were an 
important and essential factor in bringing 
that war to a successful end. After our 
republic had entered the war the convention 
of the American Federation of Labor de- 
cided that while we could have no meet- 
ings with representatives of the people of 
enemy countries during the war, “when vic- 
tory is achieved none will be quicker to ex- 
tend the fraternal hand of trade union 
fellowship to organized workers in all coun- 
tries with which we are at war, or will do 
so more heartily than will the A. F. of L.” 

Now is the time that American labor must 
make good that pledge. While the people 
of our nation are giving generously to vari- 
ous relief funds, this is the distinctive relief 
work that devolves solely upon America’s 
workers. Nor is the fraternal appeal the 
only one that concerns us. If the German 
trade union movement fails the tide of in- 
fluence will be felt the world around, and 
with fearful consequences in Central Eu- 
We in America would have to meet 
the effects in our home markets and for- 
eign trade. In our collective bargaining 
conferences we would have to meet the 
problem of lower standards of work within 
competitive production centers. 

We learned in the World War how closely 
the world is knit together by the ties of 
world organization in science, in education, 
in finance, in production, in commerce, in 
labor and practically every relation of life. 
We owe to those who gave their lives in 
that war, to make constructive use of all 

information gained in that frightful debacle. 


If aid is to reach Germany it must come 
from America, for the workers of European 
countries are at present in a more economic 
condition than obtained before the war. Un- 
employment and actual need is all too gen- 
eral for them to make contribution. 


The American Federation of Labor is un- 
dertaking to raise a relief fund for the Ger- 
man trade union movement—to be used only 
to maintain that organization. If only a 
skeleton organization is sustained the vital 
thing will be kept alive until something of 
economic order is restored. 


We present to you this dire need of the 
German trade union movement confident 
the cry for assistance will appeal to your 
judgment and your heart. 


All of the information has been consid- 
ered by the executive council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the council 
has decided upon this immediate and urgent 
appeal for money contributions to sustain 
the German trade union movement. Appeal, 
by authority of the executive council, is 
hereby made for contributions from trade 
unions, whether international, national, 
state or local, and from trade unionists and 
friends everywhere in America. 


We cannot in this limited space tell the 
entire story of the destitution of the Ger- 
man trade union movement, but we have 
set forth the principal facts as officially 
communicated to us. We urge the need of 
immediate action. A world crisis confronts 
labor. We must help or be untrue to our 
ideals and our convictions. Make checks 
payable to Frank Morrison, Secretary, 
American Federation of Labor, A. F. of L. 
Building, Washington, D. C., who will re- 
turn receipt for the same. The contribu- 
tions received will be forwarded promptly 
to the financial officers of the German 
Trade Union movement and upon the com- 
pletion of the purpose of the fund the re- 
ceipts will be printed in detail and by whom 
contributed; also the expenditures and the 
dates when transmitted to Germany. 


Act promptly and generously. 


By authority of the executive council, 
American Federation of Labor, Samuel 
Gompers, President; Frank Morrison, Sec- 
retary. (Seal) 

P.S.—A national committee is now in the 
process of formation for the above purpose. 


NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN AND HARTFORD RAILROAD SYSTEM 
FEDERATION NO. 


Hyde Park, Mass., January 15, 1924. 
Brothers Greetings: 

What was expected, has happened! The 
Public Utilities Commission of Mass., a 
Board supine and subservient to the rail- 
roads O. K.’d the 20 per cent advance in 
commuters’ rates requested by the railroads. 
But apparently with results unforeseen by 
the Board. 


The public are just now up in arms 
against this latest holdup by the railroads, 


and evidently are going to fight to a fin- 
ish this latest stunt of taking the public 
by the throat, to build up their depleted 
coffers, after squandering many millions 
to crush and destroy the railroad shop- 
men’s organization. 


An appeal is, according to the latest re- 
ports, being made to the Supreme Court 
by the city of Medford, on the grounds that 
one of the aldermen representing that city 
did not get a fair opportunity to present 
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his city’s case at the rate hearings. This 
on account of the czar-like attitude of 
Chairman Atwill of the Commissicn. Chair- 
man Atwill has denied this charge. The 
writer was sitting with the alderman in 
question at the hearing, and was in con- 
versation with him both before and after 
the occasion he complains of, when Chair- 
man Atwill chewed him down in a very of- 
fensive manner, just like one would chew 
down a terrier pup, if he was mis-behaving 
himself. Mr. Ellis, one of the commission- 
ers at this time in the proceedings took the 
alderman from Medford into a side room 
for the purpose, as I discovered later, to put 
some salve on his injured feelings. Evidently 
the nostrums Ellis used wasn’t the right 
sort. At any rate the wounds inflicted 
didn’t heal properly. 

A bill has also been filed in the legisla- 
ture by Rep. William I. Hennessey of Dor- 
chester. The bill provides that all of the 
increases in rates granted the Mass. rail- 
roads be held up until the legislature has 
had an opportunity to investigate the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the increase. 


It is reported that another bill filed with 
the legislature by Mayor Curley of Bos- 
ton, has to do with making the Public Util- 
ities Commission an elective body, instead 
of an appointive body as it is today, so that 
the public will have some say as to the 
class of men that shall serve the public in 
a powerful and far reaching commission 
of this kind, and not to leave the door open 
as it is today for the appointment of men 
through corrupt politicians. We have had 
a written sample of political appointments 
during the past few years, and we know 
that the “Rail Bird Dogs” are generally 
very convenient when appointments for the 
boards of this description are under con- 
sideration. The following is typical of the 
expressions of a number of public-spirited 
citizens regarding this latest robbery: 


Representative Warren C. Daggett of 
Somerville, says: As far as I can observe 
the Public Utilities Commission is an ac- 
tive and loyal auxiliary to the Public Serv- 
ice corporations. The increase is an out- 
rage. 


Many thousands of Massachusetts citi- 
zens agree with Representative Daggett, 
and is it to be wondered at, when we read 
of the statement made by Vice President 
Buckland of the New Haven, on January 
9, to-wit: 

“With continuance of normal business and 
present rates, prospects are encouraging 
for a surplus of from $5,000,000 to $6,000.- 
000 in 1924.” 


In the face of this, and the millions they 
have squandered recklessly, the commission 
puts their stamp of approval on one of the 
most outrageous railroad grabs in years. 

The whole matter in connection with the 
New Haven and Boston and Maine railroads 
simmers right down to what James J. Stor- 
row, chairman of the New England Railroad 


Committee bluntly told the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at Washington, January 
9: That it would be for the best interests 
of the section to have the management of 
both the New Haven and the Boston and 
Maine railroads changed. 


If the managements of these railroads 
had any sense of respect left in them, after 
wrecking the roads, and with such a per- 
sistent demand for their removal, they 
would sever their connections with the 
roads which they have totally ruined, and 
not wait for drastic action which is appar- 
ently getting closer from day to day. 


Sunday afternoon, January 13, the writer 
attended a meeting of the Old South Meet- 
ing House Forum, Boston. Robert S. 
Brinkerd, vice chairman of the committee 
on Public Relations of the Hastern Rail- 
roads, substituted for Ivy L. Lee, of New 
York. The theme of the lecture as adver- 
tised was: “Is There a Cure for Our Rail- 
road Problem?” 


Mr. Brinkerd delivered a lecture such as 
would be expected from a railroad propa- 
gandist. He told all about the great things 
the railroads had accomplished during 1923. 
He extolled the railroad executives as the 
best the world over. He told about the 
great amount of money that was invested 
in railroad securities, and at the same time 
condemning the Progressive Bloc in Wash- 
ington as reactionary in its attempts to 
place the railroads in the same hazardous 
position as of pre-war days. He added that 
Government ownership would disrapt the 
present trend of prosperity. He said there 
is not a country in Europe which would not 
surrender over night government ownership 
if it could get the service given by the 
American railroads. He told how efficient 
management of the railroads was. Through- 
out his whole talk he was begging the pub- 
lic to be generous with the railroads. 


He didn’t say one word about the millions 
that had been ruthlessly squandered by the 
railroads. He didn’t say one word about 
the necessary co-operation required be- 
tween management and employes for the 
successful operation of railroads. in fact 
about all he asked for was that the public 
put their whole faith in the railroad man- 
agements. 


The writer requested permission ‘from 
the chairman of the meeting to read an 
extract from a statement by Henry T. Hunt, 
ex-Public Group Member of the United 
States Railroad Labor Board. Permission 
was granted, and extract as follows read: 

“Just after March, 1920, when the roads 
were turned back to private ownership and 
operation, the Pennsylvania and New York 
Central railroads contracted with the Am- 
erican Locomotive Company and the Bald- 
win Company, for the rehabilitation of a 
large number of locomotives. 

“Before that time it had been their prac- 
tice to do all such work in the railroad 
shops. The contracts were for the repairs 
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vf 310 locomotives on a cost plus. basis. 
During their performance, the New York 
Central and Pennsylvania laid off thousands 
of its shop forces. 


“Thus it appeared that this railroad (N. 
Y. C.) deprived thousands of its own shop 
employes of work which they were com-, 
petent and accustomed to do, and omitted to 
use its own shops, which were adequate 
for the purpose and on which overhead 
charges were of course running. 


“The foregoing facts were found by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in pro- 
ceedings No. 12066. It does appear precisely 
to what extent the Pennsylvania reduced 
its shop forces during this period, but the 
report states that the Pennsylvania _ re- 

duced its shop forces in July, 1920, and 
that the layoff continued through the fall. 

“The Commission found that the extra ex- 
pense (over the cost of the same work in 
its own shops) to the Pennsylvania was 
$3,173,982.22 and to the New York Central 
$3,169,322.45. it found, too, that these ex- 
penditures were not justified for any rea- 
son relating to time.” 

After reading the above, I then asked 
Mr. Brinkerd if he considered it efficient 
management? 

Mr. Brinkerd in his answer upheld the ac- 
tion of the management of these two rail- 
roads, and said something about letting by- 
gones be by-gones. 

I am not going to take up any more 
space here with Mr. Brinkerd and his “Rail 
Bird Dog” propaganda. Just suffice it to 
say that it will take a whole lot of Brink- 
erds and Lees to induce the people in this 


section let by-gones be by-gones with the 
New Haven and the Boston & Maine rail- 
roads. . 


To help matters along with the broken 
down equipment, I see where, according to 
the American Railway Association, that the 
railroads on December 15 had 10,873 loco- 
motives in need of repairs. This was an 
increase of 301 from the report on Decem- 
ber 1. From the best figures available, the 
New Haven was a big factor in this in- 
crease of broken down locomotives, and 
with the shops shut down between Decem- 
ber 15 and January 2 the increase in broken 
down locomotives on the New Haven must 
have increased considerably. 


I wonder what will be the next circus 
stunt? Maybe a 20 per cent increase in 
fares for the Rhode Island and Connecticut 
commuters. 

It wouldn’t be surprising, as somebody 
must pay “the piper” for the millions 
squandered by the railroads in their efforts 
to destroy the locked-out shopmen. Which 
efforts, to date, are a complete failure. 

A lot could be said here about late trains 
and engine failures, etc., but what’s the 
use. The public know it, and they are now 
getting it “in the neck” from all directions. 
So let let them do some talking just now. 

Reports from all points show that our 
membership is holding wonderfully  to- 
gether. Very few desertions from our 
ranks. Just keep the good and just fight 
up, and an honorable settlement will be had. 

With very best wishes to all, I remain, 
Fraternally yours, (Signed) Robert Hender- 
son, Sec-Treas. 


LEGAL INFORMATION BUREAU. 


Bulletin No. 1. 

By the action of the Cincinnati and Port- 
land conventions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, a legal information bureau 
was organized and its functions and limita- 
tions set forth. This bulletin is the first 
step to be taken in the dissemination of 
legal information, and it is hoped it will be 
a source of guidance and of interest to all 
labor organizations. This bulletin will be 
issued, not at any stated time, but as cir- 


cumstances permit or occasion demands. 

It is our hope that, with the growth of the 
bureau, we may be able to reprint or mimeo- 
graph all the extraordinary decisions af- 
fecting labor and labor organizations with 
such opinions and guidance as may be help- 
ful. 

Where comment on a decision is made it 
will be so stated, otherwise, the language 
quoted or briefed is that of the court render- 
ing the decision. Matthew Woll, Director. 


INQUIRIES ON RAILROAD SECURITIES. 


Missouri Pacific Stocks Switches Suggested. 


I have been holding 100 shares of Mis- 
souri Pacific common and 100 shares pre-. 
ferred for six months and instead of show- 
ing a profit, the stocks have been going 
down all the time. Would you advise con- 
tinuing to hold or take my loss and forget 
it? It seems to me such a large system 
should be operated profitably for stockhold- 
ers.—K. D. E., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Although last year, on the whole, was very 
prosperous for the railroads, results ob- 
tained by the Missouri Pacific have been 
very disappointing. Instead of showing 
earnings for the stock, the road has been 


unable to earn interest charges. There are 
better speculative stocks, and we suggest 
that you switch your holdings into Hrie 
first preferred, which is selling at around 
the same price as Missouri Pacific pre- 
ferred, and Willys-Overland common, quoted 
around the same levels as Missouri Pacific 
common. Erie has made a remarkable 
comeback in earning power, the greater por- 
tion of which can be considered as stabil- 
ized. Not only has it earned in 1923 more 
than sufficient for dividends on both classes 
of preferred stocks, although disburse- 
ments on these issues are yet a matter of 
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the distant future, but a margin of around 
$4 a share for the common. Willys-Over- 
land has also recovered earning power, and 
this year will earn about half the quoted 
price of the common stock. The outlook 


for continued good earnings of these com- 
panies is good, and we consider these stocks 
much better speculative securities than 
Missouri Pacific preferred and common.— 
Extract Wall Street Magazine. 


PRISON CRUELTIES NOT ENDED. 


Grave doubts as to whether the United 
States is as civilized as we have been led 
to believe are aroused in the mind of every 
thinking person who considers the treat- 
ment of convicts in the West Virginia peni- 
tentiary at Moundsville. 


Despite the long agitation for humane 
and fair treatment of convicts, which has 
accomplished much in some states, West 
Virginia still maintains a prison system 
which has drawn strong condemnation from 
prison experts. Apparently not content 
with its bad record on the industrial field, 
with its armies of gunmen and thugs main- 
tained by the non-union coal operators, 
West Virginia is adding to the blackness of 
its record by the way in which it treats its 
convicts. 


A few facts on the Moundsville peniten- 
tiary, as revealed by J. Howard Holt, chair- 
man of the committee on crime of the State 
Bar, Association, tells the story of West 
Virginia’s prison cruelty. Mr. Holt says 
that most of the 1,585 men in Moundsville 
are exploited by contractors, who secure 
this labor for 70 cents a day. 

“Under this contract,” says Mr. Holt, 
“each prisoner must average from 12 to 18 
workmen’s shirts a day. This means that 
one of these shirts costs from 4 to 6 cents. 


The material costs 36 cents, and the shirt 
sells for $1. It is understood that there 
are now more than 500 convicts working 
under this contract and the contractor and 
associates make a profit of hundreds of 
thousands, of dollars yearly.” 


Directing attention to the fact that cells 
in this prison are five feet wide, eight feet 
long and seven feet high, Mr. Holt says: 

“Into many of the cells the sun has never 
shone. And it is needless to say that in 
such limited space there is no room for ex- 
ercise. In nearly every case two men are 
confined in each cell. With the utmost 
care that can be exercised by any adminis- 
tration these conditions breed immorality 
and degradation. There are only about five 
acres of yard space for these 1,585 men to 
occupy. They are crowded in the shops, in 
the yard, and at night confined in these un- 
sanitary cells. Men are infected with tu- 
berculosis. Some of them die within the 
walls and some of them go forth to spread 
the disease in the outside world.” 


Surely an appalling state of affairs and 
one that West Virginia and the United 
States should be heartily ashamed of! As 
Mr. Holt remarked, “Who are we, that we 
should treat any fellow man in this man- 
ner?” 


ROCK ISLAND SYSTEM FEDERATION NO. 6. 


Moline, Ils., Jan. 10, 1924. 
To the Officers and Members of the Rock 
Island Federated Trades. 


Brothers: In the year 1911 Congress 
passed a locomotive inspection law, it was 
amended in 1915 and since the latter date 
the law has required certain standards in 
the maintenance of locomotives, all men 
connected with the upkeep and operation of 
locomotives are familiar in a general way 
with the provisions of the law and a certain 
number of men in each roundhouse are 
charged with the duty of being experts in 
the inspection of locomotives in order to 
make sure that no locomotive is run in 
violation of the law. The Government has 
a force of inspectors who keep a check on 
the manner in which the railroads’ inspec- 
tors perform their work, but there are only 
fifty Government inspectors to cover the 
entire United States. 


Once each year the Government compiles 
a report which is made up from the reports 
of the fifty inspectors, this annual report is 
a reliable definite statement of the condi- 
tions on each railroad in the country as 
found by the inspectors. It provides a 
means by which comparisons can be made 
between different periods on any given 


railroad and with the foregoing explana- 
tions we submit a short table showing defi- 
nitely and positively that the Rock Island 
equipment in the first year of the lockout 
of their. shopmen is in far worse condition 
than in previous years. These are figures 
that cannot be gotten away from; they are 
for the years ending June 30, 1923 and 1922: 
C. R. 1 & P. Ry. = 


Locomo- Per - No. Ordered 

tives No. De- Cent of De- Out of 

Insptd. f’tive Defective fects Service 

19220 G.eelen 1222 57 4305 106 
1923..-.. 2864 1823 76 8036 367 
Inc. Pet?.. "10 49 33 63 246 


In addition to the annual report from 
which the above figures are taken, the Gov- 
ernment inspectors examine every serious 
accident in which men are injured or killed 
as a result of locomotive failure, a num- 
ber of such investigations have been made 
on the Rock Island, some of which have 
been reproduced in part in these circulars. 
We have a limited supply of the investiga- 
tion of the explosion of engine No. 254 at — 
Little Rock, mention of which was made 
in Circular No. 72, and are sending them 
as far as they will reach. In this report, 
and in others, the chief inspector very 
plainly states that the officials and em- 
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ployes of the railroad company grossly dis- 
regarded safety, efficiency. and economy of 
operation and the requirements of the law. 
The chief inspector sets forth in detail the 
violations, some of which have been re- 
sponsible for the death of enginemen, and 
in fact all the evidence necessary is set 
down in print, accompanied by photographs, 
to prove that the local officials and em- 
ployes have deliberately violated the law, 
but what has been done about it? 


You men have not forgotten the ease with 
which United States marshals haled you be- 
fore Federal courts where you very often 
found yourselves committed to jail and fined 
for “contempt of court,’ in other words 
thousands of shopmen have been punished 
for violation of a judge-made law which was 
manufactured at the request of railroad at- 
torneys, and the Rock Island attorneys did 
their share in having injunctions served 
upon you and in placing you in jail. Now 
we find the Rock Island railroad violating 
an established law, one that was made for 
the protection of railroad employes and the 
public, one that was made by your repre- 
sentatives, but no steps have been taken to 
have those responsible placed in jail or 
fined, so far as we can find out they have 
not even been reprimanded or warned. The 
Attorney General of the United States, the 
same one who tried to compel you to re- 
turn to work, has the power and authority 
to prosecute this railroad, the chief inspec- 
tor has the power and authority to present 
to the Attorney General such cases as seem 
to him to merit prosecution. The same 
Federal judges that sent you to jail, the 
same United States Marshals that took you 
there, can be used to prosecute the officials 
and employes of the Rock Island who are 
every day violating the law, why is it not 
done? We cannot tell you why this rail- 
road company is exempt from prosecution, 
but you can find out by writing your Con- 
gressman and your Senator, Congress, is 
now in session, they are in Washington, it 
is only a step over to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission building, and we recom- 
mend to each of you that you write your 


Senator and your Congressman, tell him > 


that the chief inspector has evidence of 
these violations, have him ask for the re- 
port on engines Nos. 254, 1935 and others 
that have blown up, give him the startling 
increase in defects on the Rock Island in 
the last year, and ask him if it is possible 


_. to have a little law enforcement applied on 


the Rock Island, and if not, why not. Copies 
of the “Twelfth Annual Report of the Chief 
inspector, Bureau of Locomotive Inspection” 
can be had from the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Documents, Washington, D. C., the price 
is 25 cents each. Yes, you have to pay for 
this report, the railroads get them free, but 
it is worth 25 cents to read all the details 
of just how the Rock Island is failing. The 
reports of the accidents are free but they 
are hard to get, your Senator or Congress- 
man can get them, so get busy at the meet- 


ing at which this is read and instruct your 
secretary to take this matter up, at once. If 
you are not reading this at a meeting, write 
in as an individual and have others do the 
same. We have said repeatedly that the 
Rock Island is giving poor service and dan- 
gerous service, here is the proof of it, you 
are expected, and will, pay for ali this 
through higher cost of running the rail- 
roads, you have an interest in it other than 
that of a striker, exercise your rights, let 
your representatives hear from “back 
home.” 

The lack of efficiency of the present 
roundhouse forces was clearly demonstrated 
during the cold spell a few days ago; when 
the thermometer shows twenty or more de- 
grees below zero, it is to be expected that 
some trouble would be had in running the 
trains, but the old time shopmen always met 
such emergencies valiantly and underwent 
extreme hardship to keep things moving 
and but little delay resulted. Now, how- 
ever, we find the cold weather almost stop- 
ping traffic, there was no snow to block the 
lines and there was no excuse for the ex- 
treme amount of delay, some idea of how 
the road was crippled is contained in the fol- 
lowing extracts from a local newspaper, the 
article refers to train No. 13 of Jan. 4 and 
every passenger who suffered can be de- 
pended upon to advertise the poor service 
on the Rock Island. 


PASSENGERS ON R. Il. TRAIN HAVE 
LONG, COLD WAIT. 
Stalled Close to Five Hours Just East of 
Morris. 


“Passengers on the Rock Island train, due 
in La Salle at 8:06 from Chicago, under- 
went a chilly experience last night when 
they were stalled for almost five hours be- 
tween Morris and Minooka as the result 
of engine trouble. 

“The train was traveling close to sched- 
ule when the engine suddenly developed 
trouble which halted progress. There was 
no emergency locomotive in the neighbor- 
hood and the engineer started for Morris 
to look for repairs. It was running low on 
water and when he finally reached the 
Grundy county yards he ‘lost’ the fire en- 
tirely. 

“After an hour or more the fire was going 
again and when steam was running once 
more the locomotive was backed to the 
stalled coaches. 

“In the meantime, the conductor, porter 
and others were trying to give the passen- 
gers some comfort, meagre though it might 
be. The heat was off, but they had started 
fires in the little old stoves that stood on 
the rear platforms of a few of the cars. 

‘Tt was shortly before midnight that the 
engine was coupled on and the train limped 
ahead on its journey.” 

The following reports from over the line 
show why the Rock Island makes such a 
poor showing in the Government reports, 
and it will also be noted that hundreds of 
engines are running in violation of the law 
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because the Government inspectors are not 
able to watch them all.—Extract Rock Is- 
land System Fed. Bulletin. 


RAILWAY EMPLOYES’ DEPARTMENT 
Al) OFS: 
4750 Broadway, 
Chicago. 


LINES WHERE STRIKE CONTINUES. 
(Revised Dec. 1, 1923.) 


A., B. & A. 
American Refr. Trans. Co. 
Atlantic Coast Lines. 
Boston & Maine. 
Chicago & Hastern Illinois. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Delaware, Lack. & Western. 
Kansas City Terminal. 
Long Island. 
Missouri Pacific. 
Monongahela. 
IN UeY Ne EE oa Qe ens 
Pennsylvania. 
St. Louis & San Francisco. 
Virginian. 
Wabash. 
Western Maryland. 
The above is a list of Systems. The em- 
ployes of any subsidiaries of these lines are 
still on strike. 


AGAIN. 


Again we have with us a man who has a 
new scheme for the education of the worker. 
Incidentally there seems to be a very sweet 
little stock selling proposition connected 
with this ism. Whenever twenty 50c pieces 
have been subscribed a ten dollar share 
of stock is issued, all for our education and 
salvation. 

The fact that we have been charged that 


our paper is dominated by the “Capitalistic 
class” does not trouble us for as long as 
we remain in charge the policy of the Labor 
Advocate will be one of the American Trades 
Union Movement. There is nothing Red, or 
even Pink, about us; our schooling for 
thirty years has been quite to the contrary. 
There has never been but one channel 
through which the worker has made prog- 
ress, and that is the Trades Labor Move- 
ment, as set forth by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, which in itself is composed 
of all the great International and Nationals 
of this North American continent. All the 
isms and short cuts that “pop” up and 
down have never accomplished anything. 
They try to attach themselves to the bona 
fide movement, but always wash off at the 
flood gate. These movements, as a rule, 
try to work within the body of well organ- 
ized unions; you will never find them in 
the unorganized fields. 


The regret is that many well meaning 
members are for short periods led to be 
lieve that these isms are really a part of 
the bona fide Labor Movement, and truth- 
fully few of us there are that have not at 
times tracked after them, but the salvation 
of the misled lies in the merry-go-round of 
isms’ actions, always around and around 
and stop at exactly where they begun.—La- 
bor Advocate (Hl Paso, Tex.) 


Senator Moses of New Hampshire was 
considerably bored ’/one day in Washington 
by a politician who thought he ought to 
be nominated for the presidency. 

“But, Moses,” the _ politician dolefully 
ended, “there’s a conspiracy of silence 
against me—a regular conspiracy of silence. 
What do you think I ought to do?” 

“Join it!” said Senator Moses, promptly. 


Book Review 


Henley’s 222 Radio Circuit Designs. 

This is a new and practical book on radio 
designs by John E. Anderson, A. B. M. A., 
Arthur C. Mills, and Elmer H. Lewis, con- 
taining 271 pages and 284 diagrams and 
illustrations, which show the designs and 
hook-ups for all kinds of receiving and 
transmitting radios. It includes illustra- 
tions for installing radios on autos and air- 
planes. It also contains the regulations and 
requirements of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association (Insurance) in reference 
to installing radios in buildings, ete. 

The book should prove of value to all 
radio fans, experts as well as amateurs. The 
book is published by The Norman W. Hen- 
ley Publishing Co., 2 West 45th St., New 
York City. Price $1.00. 


Women and the Labor Movement. 
This is a very entertainingly written and 
instructive book on the part women play in 


the industrial field written by Alice Henry, 
Director, Training School for women work- 
ers in Industry, National Women’s Trade 
Union League. It treats extensively on rela- 
tions of women to the Labor Movement and 
their work during the world war, and shows 
that women have invaded the ranks of a 
large majority of the trades and callings. 
It contains 234 pages and is published by 
the George H. Doran Co., New York City. 
Price $1.00. 


The Control! of Wages.’ 

This is a treatise on the theory of wage 
rates by Walter Hamilton, Professor of 
Economic Amherst College and Stacy May, 
Instructor of Brookwood Workers College. 
The authors discuss the subject at length . 
and from various angles. The burden of 
their argument is that labor should not 
only study the theory of wages and possible 
sources of increase, wages, but that they 


——— 
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should provide for extensive research or- 
ganizations, and base their arguments for 
increased wages, upon the findings of these 
research institutions rather than by force 
of numbers. They advance the possibilities 
of Communities taking over industry by is- 
suing community stock in place of the pres- 
ent outstanding stocks, bonds and other evi- 
dences of investment, and to be redeemed 
by the profits of the industry in the course 
of fifty years. This would be fine if there 
was assurances that these enterprises would 
continue profitable under the new man- 
agement; the theory is fine but unfortunate- 
ly not always successful, especially where full 
grown enterprises are handled. In most 
successful cooperative enterprises the start 
_is made on a small basis and gradually en- 
larged as experience and} capital is ac- 
quired. However, the subject of wages is 
handled in an able manner and the book is 
instructive and well worth reading. It is 
published by George H. Doran Co., New 
York. Price $1.50 net. 


The workers Educational Bureau of 
America, recently issued a pamphlet, giving 
‘an outline of the social and political his- 
tory of the United States, which was written 
by H. J. Carman, Assistant Professor of 
History, Columbia University, and Instruc- 
tor, Workers University of the Int. Lady 
Garment Workers Union. It was prepared 
and used for workers’ educational groups in 
the study of history. Only the briefest out- 
line of the discovery, and history of the 
United States is given as it only contains 
forty-six pages, however, at the end of 
each chapter a list of references to other 
historical works are given, so that the per- 
severing students may continue their studies 
of history more completely. The pamphlet 
is written in an interesting manner and no 
doubt serves the purpose of whetting the 
appetite of the student for further informa- 
tion. The price of the pamphlet is ten 
cents and can be secured from the Workers 
Educational Bureau of America, 476 West 
24th St., New York City. 


Report of Secretary of Labor Davis. 

We are in receipt of a copy of the an- 
nual report of U. S. Secretary of Labor 
Davis, which gives a comprehensive review 
of the resources, personnel and activities 
of the Department during the past year. 
Considerable space was taken up with an 
outline of typical cases of jurisdictional dis- 
putes, and strikes that were handled by 
mediators and settlement secured; public 
employment and immigration. His report 
states that in the U. S. Employment serv- 
ice, there were 2,887,697 registrations and 
2,516,466 were placed. This service, we are 
told is cooperating with forty states and 
the District of Columbia Employment Serv- 
ice, and is seeking a like cooperation from 
the other states. 

Secretary Davis recommends “selection of 
immigrants of the admissible races, and 


qualified classes on the basis of our needs 
as a nation and economically.” The ques- 
tion arises upon what basis will it be de- 
termined what our ‘“‘economical needs” are, 
it might be judged by those in charge that 
we might need a lot of mechanics, whereas 
a surplus of same might already be avail- 
able. The discretionary powers suggested 
appear to be too broad to intrust to those 
intrusted with such work. Secretary 
Davis also recommends the enrollment and 
annual registration of all immigrants, this 
too would be a dangerous power to place in 
the hands of government officials, as it 
could and most likely would be used by em- 
ployers to overawe immigrants and intimi- 
date them in case of a strike. We all re- 
member how a like power in the draft act 
during the world war was used to intimi- 
date those on strike, and we should strenu- 
ously oppose this recommendation. Secre- 
tary Davis does however, make some good 
recommendations in reference to working 
conditions, standards of living for the work- 
ers, child welfare, etc. 


Poetical Selection 


MISS OPPORTUNITY. 


When Miss Opportunity comes to your door, 
And banks with the knocker as never 
before: 
Just drop what you’re doing, and hurry like 
sin 
To throw wide your portals and welcome 
her in! 


With a smile and a bow and your courtliest 
air, 
Just waltz her right up to the easiest 
chair! 
Remember at best she’s a finicky maid, 
And where she’s not wanted she never 
has stayed! 
So look to her comfort and hovering near, 
To all that she says lend a listening ear! 
For—strange in a female—her words are 
but few, 
And when she has spoken, she really is 
through! 
And never forget, if you don’t treat her 
right, 
She’ll vanish away like a thief in the 
night, 
And though you may fancy she’ll come back 
some day, 
"Tis likelier far that she’ll just stay away! 


But if she’s made welcome, why, then she is 
fain 

To bear you in mind and to pop in again! 

Ay! Though you leave home and go wan- 
d’ring afar, 

Believe me, she’ll always know just where 

you are! 
—C. M. Lindsay, 
in Forbes Magazine (N. Y.) 
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Lodge Notices 


White Lodge No. 363. 


Anyone knowing the address of J. B. 
White, better known as “Red” White, for- 
merly a member of Lodge No. 363, will 
please notify W. Walter, Sec. and B. A., 
Lodge No. 368. 


Hutchinson—Lodge 219. 


Any Secretary taking up card of Brother 
KF. L. Hutchinson, Reg. 104899 will please 
notify W. C. Oury, Secy. 219, 516 S. 6th St., 
Wilmington, N. C. 


Reese-Cullins, Lodge No. 239. 


Any secretary taking up cards of W. J. 
Cullins, Reg. No. 76690, or Joseph Reese, 
Reg. No. 35263, will please notify H. J. Bol- 
ton, president of Lodge No. 239, P. O. Box 
23, Rocky Mount, N. C., as they owe him 
for borrowed money. 


LIST OF MEMBERS PREVIOUSLY 
ADVERTISED. 


Hilton—Lodge No. 204. 


The whereabouts of G. A. Hilton, Reg. 91675, is wanted by 
Lodge 204, Honolulu, H. I. This man left Honolulu in August, 
1921, owing Lodge 204 about $228.75, which he promised to pay 
by December 31st, 1921, but has failed to keep his promise. 
He is now a suspended member. Anyone knowing his where- 
abouts please write to W. H. Lane, S. L. 204. October Journal. 


Barden—Lodge 274. 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts or receiving Brother E. 
Barden, Reg. 402779, for reinstatement, will kindly notify the 
undersigned, as he left Owosso two months ago without taking 
a clearance card and owing one of our Brothers a bill of 
$8.00. Robert R. Wing, Sec. L. 274. November Journal. 


Gallagher—Lodge 53. 


Local Secretaries area requested to hold the card of James 
Gallagher, Reg. 65401, and notify the undersigned, Sena 
Foster, Secy., L. 53, Labor Temple, Madison, Wis. December 


Journal. 
Promptness Assured. Best Results 


PATE NTS Booklet Free. Highest References 


Send drawing or model for examina- 
tion and report as to patentability. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St., Washington, D.C. 


f= MAUSER 


Guaranteed Genu- 


ine Latest model 

9S shot automatic. 

65 Shoots Standard car- 

- tridges—lies flat in 

25 the pocket—World’s 

Cal. famous Luger 30 

Cal. $15.50. Hand 

Ejector Revolver, 

swing- out cylinder 

82 cal. $15.50, 38 

cal. $16.50. All 

brand new latest 
models—guaranteed genuine imported. 

SEND NO MONEY istzsizencnde: 

: livery plus postage. 

Satisfangtion guaranteed or money promptly wefunded, 


$ & ) 25 Cal. Vest Pocket Automatic--25 cal, Blue 
——m» Stee | hoki 4 Automatic $7.85. 382 Cal. 

—— De helale ‘ onary Trench Automatic:-52 

ai. 20 shot, extra magazine -50. 

Imported Top Break Revolver, 32 Cal. $8.25, 38 Cal. $8.25. 


UNITED SALES CO., 12 East 22nd St, Dept, 302 New York 


32 cal. 


WITH PERFECT SAFETY DEVICE 


$11.35 


DON’T SUFFER LONGER 


The Brooks Appliance—Most won- 
Gerful discovery ever made for 


rupture sufferers. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. Automatic Alr | 
Cushions. Binds and draws the § 


broken parts together as you would 


a hroken limb. No salves. No 
plasters. No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Many imitators. None equal. 


SENT ON TRIAL. CATALOGUE FREE. 
THE BROOKS CO., 116 STATE ST., MARSHALL, MICH. 


FORD RUNS 57 MILES ON 
GALLON OF GASOLINE — 


A new automatic and self-regulating de- 
vice has been invented by John A. Stransky, 
2132 Fourth St., Pukwana, South Dakota, 
with which automobiles have made from 40 
to 57 miles on a gallon of gasoline. It re- 
moves all carbon and prevents spark plug 
trouble and overheating. It-can be in- 
stalled by anyone in five minutes. Mr. 
Stransky wants agents and is willing to 
send a sample at his own risk. Write him 
today.—Adv. 


If you suffer from’ Debility, Nervousness, 


Insomnia, 
Lack of Vigor, Rheumatism, Lumbago, Lame Back, Poor 


4 Circulation, Dyspepsia, kidney, liver, bladder weakness, 
or any trouble due to low vitality, send for our Free 
Book telling all about the genuine Sanden Electric Selts 
and how they are sold on 60 days trial, with no cost to 
you unless you are absolutely satisfied. This is an op- 
portunity you should not miss. You are fully insured 
against failure and take no risk whatever. The Sanden 
Herculex Belt is the best in the world and our offer is 
abselutely genuine. Write for Free Book today. Address 


THE HERCULEX CO. 
1416, Broadway, New York (Dept. E. G.) 


CURED HIS RUPTURE 


I was badly ruptured while lifting a trunk 
several years ago. Doctors said my only hope 
of cure was an operation. Trusses did me 
no good. Finally I got hold of something 
that quickly and completely cured me. Years 
have passed and the rupture has never 
returned, although I am doing hard work as 
a carpenter. There was no operation, no lost 
time, no trouble. I have nothing to sell, but 
will give full information about how you 
may find a complete cure without operation, 
if you write to me, Eugene M. Pullen, Car- 
penter, 665K Marcellus Avenue, Manasquan, 
N. J. Better cut out this notice and show 
it to any others who are ruptured—you may 
Save a life or at least stop the misery of 
rupture. and the worry and danger of an 
operation. 


— 
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YOUR GLANDS WEAR OUT 


Actual Gland Substance, Directly Absorbed. Look and Feel Young at 70. Science Has Solved 
the Secrets of the Glands and Now for the First Time Shows You the True Way to Keep or 
Regain Both Your Mental and Physical Vigor by Replenishing the Most Important Glands. 


DEMONSTRATION TREATMENT SENT FREE 


However Good Gland “Tabiets’ May Be, We Have You Owe It to Your Own Manhood (or Woman- 
Found Them too Slow in Results When Used Alone. hood) to at Least Try the LEWIS SYSTEM of COM- 
The Lewis System Is Therefore a Combination Treat- BINED TREATMENT, Especially as It Is NOW 
ment and Does Not Depend Upon Any One Form of OFFERED TO YOU FREE FOR TRIAL, With No 
Gland Replenishment for Sure and Quick Results. Obligation Now or Ever. 


Throw Away Your “Tonics” _ _ We Prove the Truth of 
and Alcoholic “Medi- | z Every Statement by 
cines.” Try This Sending These 
Greatest of All Treatments Ab- 
Health Builders. solutely Free. 


The Lewis Gland Treat- We will prove to you FREE be- 
ment is absolutely original yond reasonable doubt, that the 
in every particular and } Lewis Method of Gland Growth 
nothing like it has ever been 77 and Rejuvenation is the most won- 
known in medical science. derful treatment for the renewing 

This Combination Method of strength and vigor that has ever 
is far ahead of any ‘Medi- been conceived. 
cine’—“Tonic’’ — or _ stimu- It is based entirely on the prm- 
lant ever used in the past. ,}% ciple of actually renewing and re- 
In one week’s time it will juvenating the Glands. 


accomplish more in the cases ‘ : 

for which it is intended than (rs Potro as Merge mre: 
a year’s doctoring with any eda cee vrounkaat gre 
Pee ee a world—including Dr. Arnold Ler- 
Eee ee and who is generally conceded to 


And in order to introduce Be 
the Lewis Method quickly, ra a hero living authority on 


we will send Demonstration 

Treatments entirely FREH 
What You 
May Expect 


without one penny of ex- 
pense now or ever to those 
who will send for them. 

The Lewis Method will poal- 
tively Rebuild and Replace worm 
and wasted gland tissue. It will 


The LEWIS Treatment 

Almost Never Fails 
increase vitality both physical and 
mental. It will renew strength; es- 


If you have tried many 
have despaired of finding | pecially as to the functioning of 
others to whom we will most | able to fatigue. It will improve 
you are asked to do is te in your appearance. Your appetite 
prejudice to stand in your way when such a liberal It is especially recommended to men for Prostatic troubles, 
Send for your Demonstration Treatment NOW. 
Thi upon Entitles You 
ment for Women Also toa DEMONSTRATION FRE = 


Ss 


| 


other forms of medical Mae 
treatment without relief and il iil 
anything helpful then you ‘ | the glands. It will increase your 
are the very one above all i} ti ql endurance and render you less li- 
gladly send one of our Dem- your general health, and in most 
onstration Treatments. All eases cause a marked improvement 
Test this new Method in your home and at our ex- will increase and you will almost surely gain in weight if you 
pense. Surely you will not permit any doubt or fe, st present in a “run-down’’ condition. 
Offer as. thid ie made ‘you. bd ae Bladder disorders and Rheumatism, both mus- 
= = 2 All our correspondence and all packages sent by us come to you 
A Special Combination Treat- _ piain, seated’ containers. 
You will notice in the coupon that we ask whether TREATMENT Absolutely 


‘the treatment is intended for male or female. 


This is necessary because the two treatments are 5 I a ae 
absolutely different as to formulas. The female treat- Ee eA TDEen en Dee 510-A CHICAGO, TLL. 


ment is particularly recommended for the ailments Please send me at once one of 
i your Demonstration Treatments 
to which women are most commonly subject. Any for the Replacement by Renewal of Worn or Wasted Glands. 


Physician will testify as to the wonderful value of My age is........... 

Lutein for women’s troubles and will also understand This, to be sent me in plain wrapper and entirely without cost 

that this substance would be of no benefit if admin- or obligation on my part. I wish treatment for 

istered in a treatment for men. We mention this one ; | eae -.-Male 

point of difference to emphasize the fact that the (Mark a cross before the one you wish.) HS 

tana aerate for Women is especially prepared Note:—(If you wish, please enclose 10 cts. for postage ‘and packing.) 
- INTRON taalats face peace etbsa ME Press ee ete Aidt oie clk ears eo euplele ibis wid aleeiaiath aces a 

A Private, Personal Home Treatment _,,....; earn 

Superior to Anything Ever Before Known goyn oo ceccccececseceees Rehan MY 
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GET RID 


oY OF YOUR FF AT 


Free Trial Treatment 


Sent on request. Ask for my ‘“‘pay- 
when-reduced’”’ offer. I have success- 
} fully reduced thousands of persons, 
fm often at the rate of a pound a day, 
Ors without diet or exercise. Let me send 
Mi you proof at my expense. 

DR. R. NEWMAN, mebhaie Physician 
State of New York, 286 Fifth Ave., N - ¥., Desk G-142 


piLes | ES dow se cur 


Until You Try This 

Wonderful Treatment 

pepe! method of treatment is the correct one, 
ctlened by the best informed physicians 
Giatments salves and other lecal applica- 


at fora ibe for a FREE sample 
jl bless the day that you 


teed murgeons.” 


en vo itera piles i 
of Page’s Pile 
read this. Wrie” Soa 


E. R. Page, 307-C Page Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


SEND NO MONEY 


POLICE 
AUTOMATIC 


45 shot super automatic like those $8 95 
ased by German military officers. 

Extra magazine free. Never be- 

fore was any 382-Cal. Automatic 

offered at this price.......svccccseccvee 


Latest Model 9 shot, 25-Cal. Mauser automatic, lies na ” 


DOCK ets: Smeal ah eas si. Siu vie cel Wianenetetacate oveitl siete Sus. cele arate of 
Soa Cal. MAUSEL | 0). om win’ ceisler miel al ehevelelelwlaiwisiele1sie duel aielereiapels 11.45 
World’s Famous Luger, 30-Cal.......... gckcholdiy ofa t| seis ele ia 17.25 

Special at.......... 7.95 


Top Break Revolver, 32 or 38-Cal., 


# —— Satisfaction Guaranteed — 
+ Send No Money, Pay Pest- 
* man Our Price Plus Postage. 


Brand-New Guns, Use 
Standard Ammunition 


POCKET AUTOMATIC 
For dependable construction 


and smoothness of action, 
BEDI this 7-shot, 25-cal. aulto- 
re matic cannot $ 7 
De libeate ei ele gales + 
he NAS TRADING COQ. 


{i (i Warren St., Dept. New York City 


Musical Instruments 
Not toys—but high-grade practical instruments for Symphony 
or Jazz orchestras Great for solo work at Club, Lodge or 
Legion gatherings or home entertainments. Anyone can play 
with a few simple lessons, furnished with each instrument. 


Musical Pitch Fork Glassaphone Jazz-0-Nette 
Mande-Zi Harp Musical Saw Hohner Sax 
FreeTriai} Try if of these instruments for 15 days. If not satis- 
ic ae ieee you can’t learn to play it quickly and easily, re- 


Remarkably low prices. Easy Time Payme 
Send today for new, illustrated catalog describing pdinetlloh! pag 


AaB Wetec Sect a eg ar 


Smiles 


“HELLO, CENTRAL!” 


Two girls were talking over the wire. 
Both were discussing what they should 
wear to the coming party. In the midst 
of this important conversation a masculine 
voice interrupted, asking humbly for a 
number. One of the girls became indignant 
and scornfully asked: 

“What line do you think you are on, 


anyhow ?” 
“Well,” said the man, “I am not sure, 
but, judging from what I have heard, { 


should say I was on the clothesline.” —Ex. 


A big burly man called at the rectory, and 
when the door was opened asked to see the 
rector’s wife, a woman well known for her 
charitable impulses. 

“Madam,” he addressed her in a broken 
voice, “I wish to draw your attention to the 
terrible plight of a poor family in this dis- 
trict. The father is dead, the mother is too 
ill to work, and the nine children are starv- 
ing. They are about to be turned into the 
cold, cold streets unless some one pays 
their arrears in rent, which amounts to 
fifty dollars.” 

“How terrible!” exclaimed the 
“May I ask who you are?” 

The sympathetic visitor applied his hand- 
kerchief to his eyes. 

“T’m the landlord,” he sobbed.—American 
Legion Weekly. 


lady. 


HAD HIM THERE. 


Adam (during the first spat)—Always 
keep in mind, lady, that you were made 
for me—not I for you. Get me? 

Eve—I got you all Tight, but I had no 
choice.—Ex. 


Modiste—Really, madam, this gown makes 
an entirely different woman out of you. 

Customer’s Husband—Take it, Helen; 
never mind the price.—Boston Transcript. 


Professional Faster—I should like to 
undertake a fast of four weeks in this show 
of yours. How much will you pay me? 

Showman—I can’t give you any salary, 
but I will pay for your keep.—Pearson’s 
Weekly. 


KEEN COMPETITION HERE. 


A young matron in whom the shopping 
instinct was strong, asked a German 
butcher the price of Hamburger steak. 

“Twenty-five cents a poundt,” he replied. 

“But,” she said, “the price at the corner 
store is only twelve cents.” 

“Vel,” asked Otto, “vy don’t you buy it 
down there?” 

“They haven’t any,” she explained. 

“Oh, I see,” replied the butcher. ‘Ven 
I don’t have it I sell it for ten cents.”—Ex. 
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THE RAILROAD PROBLEM. 


Address by Donald R. Richberg, Chief Council, 16 Standard Railway Organizations, at 
Conference for Pogressive Political Action. 


The railroads of the United States are 
our most magnificent public charity. For 
more than seventy years the people have 
supported railroad promoters, their heirs, 
devisees, and legatees out of the public 
purse with lavish generosity. We have not 
merely provided these gentry with a good 
living to pay for their work as public agents 
in maintaining public highways. We have 
in addition endowed them with vast estates, 
with over 200,000,000 acres of public lands 
with forests, coal and iron mines and oil 
deposits and with several hundred millions 
of public money. We have paid them several 
billion dollars of surplus profits for which 
they have issued stocks and bonds on which 
they demand that their benefactors shall pay 
several hundred million dollars of interest 
every year. They not only look the gift 
horse in the mouth but they demand good 
pay for riding him. 

The seventy years in which we have been 
establishing this imperial charity may be 
divided into three periods, each identified 
by the prevailing method of obtaining public 
support—the periods of GIFT, GRAFT and 
GUARANTEE. 


To understand the railroad problem of to- 
day we must read the history of these 
seventy years. We must enter. upon a re- 
search that may be likened to a study in 
hereditary crime. We must go back to the 
founding of the great railroad fortunes and 
review the exploits of the founders of this 
imperium in imperio—this government with- 
in a government. We must chart the de- 
velopment of the noble traditions of high- 
way robbery that have enabled successive 
generations of railroad aristocracies to live 
gorgeously at public expense. 


The Period of Gift. 


The period of gift was productive of com- 
paratively small gains until civil war con- 
vulsed the nation. War always opens the 
public treasuries to greedy patriots who are 
willing to use popular emotion for private 
enrichment. The period preceding and fol- 


lowing a great war, when public attention 
is engrossed with weighty issues, is peculiar- 
ly well adapted for raids upon public wealth. 
It is no mere coincidence that in the ten 
years preceding and following the civil war 
the Congress of the United States granted 
nearly 312,000 square miles of land to the 
railroads. 


These gifts included one-fourth of the 
states of Minnesota and Washington; one- 
fifth of Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas, North Da- 
kota and Missouri; one-seventh of Nebraska; 
one-eighth of California; one ninth of Louisi- 
ana. The total land grants to the railroads 
were 50 per cent greater than the land 
area of France; or, if this comparison will 
make it clearer, these lands grants were 
greater than the combined area of the states 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina. 

Let us examine the operations of a few 
of the noble founders of the railroad dynas- 
ties. Let us consider first the case of Collis 
P. Huntington, one of the four lords of the 
house of Southern and Union Pacific. These 
four aggressive gentlemen started in 1861 
with a total combined wealth, according to 
their sworn statements, of $108.987. Inside 
of twenty-three years they had reaped from 
public service approximately $35,000,000 in 
dividends; incalculable’ profits from con- 
struction companies through which they 
built their railroads, and with their heirs 
and associates they controlled nearly 6,000 
miles of railroad with a total capitalization 
of $454,000,000. 

They began this financial adventure with 
an Act of Congress passed in 1862 giving 
them 6,400 acres of:land for every mile of 
railroad they built, together with govern- 
ment bonds of $16,000 per mile of level land, 
$32,000 per mile in the foot hills and $48,- 
000 per mile in the mountains. Finding that 
Congress was so obliging and willing to 
foster their patriotic enterprise, to save the 
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union by uniting the Pacific coast to the 
Mississippi Valley with bands of steel, 
furnishing transport for food supplies and 
troops, they obtained a new Act in 1864 in- 
creasing their allowance to 12,800 acres per 
mile and including in the grant the mineral 
rights to the vast deposits of coal and iron 
and oil which had been excluded from the 
previous grant. 


Also it may be added that the government 
generously waived the first lien of its bonds 
upon the railroad as constructed and took a 
second mortgage so that the promoters 
could obtain more money on a first mort- 
gage. The result of this generosity was ex- 
hibited in 1897 when these railroads, out of 
which fortunes had been taken, represented 
themselves as unable to pay the government 
bonds and sought to have Congress pass a 
law whereby the United States would lose 
$100,000,000 more on a refunding operation. 


At this time a few interesting facts were 
developed by a government commission 
which are worth reporting here. It was 
shown that for the $54,000,000 stock of the 
Central Pacific only $760,000 had been paid 
in cash. The balance was just pure water 
—not very pure at that. For $36,824,000 
Union Pacific stock only $406,650 had been 
paid in cash, the balance being that same 
variety of water. It was shown that the 
promoters of these railroads had obtained 
from first mortgage bonds $61,000,000; from 
United States bonds $61,000,000; from land 
sold $50,000,000; from stock $97,000,000, a 
total of $259,000,000, and that the costs of 
the roads had not exceeded $95,000,000, thus 
giving the promoters a tidy profit on this 
public enterprise of $164,000,000. It was also 
shown that from 1879 to 1894 the net income 
of the roads after paying all operating 
expenses had exceeded $374,700,000; and yet 
it was claimed before Congress that the 
roads were practically bankrupt and could 
not pay the government bonds. 


Eventually a deal was worked out where- 
by these bonds were to be paid off over a 
series of years, the public supplying the 
money to pay themselves, through transpor- 
tation rates, in order that the genial pro- 
moters and their heirs might retain their 
publicly donated fortunes intact. To those 
who marvel at the generosities of Congress 
it is only necessary to refer to the corres- 
pondence between Mr. Huntington and his 
legislative agents which became public some 
years ago when an attempt was made to 
find out what had been done with some 
$5,000,000 of railroad monies expended for 
poiltical purposes. It is enlightening to read 
the fallowing comments by Mr. Huntington 
upon the representatives of the people in 
Congress assembled: , 


“Scott is prepared to pay or promises 
to pay a large amount of money to pass 
his bill, but I do not think he can pass 
it although I think that this coming ses- 
sion of Congress will be composed of 
the hungriest set of men who ever got 
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together, and the devil only knows what 
they will do.” 


Another letter: 
“I notice what you say of Luttrell (a 
congressman); he is a wild hog; don’t 
let him come back to Washington.” 


Another letter: 

“Can you have Safford (Governor of 
Arizona) call the Legislature together 
and grant such charters as we want at 
a cost of say $25,000?” 


Another letter: 
“It costs money to fix things so that 
I knew that his bill would not pass. I 
believe with $200,000 I can pass our bill, 
but I take it that it is not worth this 
much to us.” 


Another letter: 

“Scott is working mostly among the 
commercial men. He switched Senator 
Spencer of Alabama and Walker of Vir- 
ginia this week but you know they can 
be switched back with proper arguments 
when they are wanted. é 

“All the members in the House from 
California are doing first rate except 
Piper, and he is a damned hog; anyway 
you can fix him? I wish you would 
write a letter to Luttrell saying that I 
say he is doing first rate and is very 
able, etc. and send me a copy.” 

Another letter: 

“I think I have written you before 
about Senator Conover. He may want 
to borrow some money, but we are so 
short this summer I do not see how we 
can let him have any in California.” 

(It will be noted that the idea of borrow- 
ing money did not originate with Secretary 
Fall.) 

Another letter: 

“I saw Axtel, Governor of New Mexico, 
and he said he thought if we would 
send to him such a bill as we wanted to 
have passed into a law he could get it 
passed with very little or no money; 
when if we sent a man there they would 
stick him for large amounts.” 

Another letter: : 

“If we are not hurt this session it will 
be because we pay much money to pre- 
vent it and you know how hard it is to 
get it to pay for such purposes. . .. I 
think Congress will try very hard to 
pass some kind of a bill to make us com- 
mence paying on what we owe the govy- 
ernment. Every year the fight. 
grows more and more expensive.” 

In another letter regarding a Senator from 
Nevada he wrote: 

“T have paid him the $25,000 as he told . 
me he needed it very much.” 

Another letter: 

“Matters do not look well in Wash: 
ington, but I think we shall not be hurt — 
much although the boys are very hungry 
and it will cost considerably to be 
saved.” 2 
It may be interesting at this place to point 
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out that Mr. Huntington was not alone in 
his methods of dealing with public officials. 
He refers in another letter to his competi- 
tion with Jay Gould, the founder of another 
railroad dynasty, in the following language: 


“Jay Gould went to Washington about 
two weeks since and I know saw Mit- 
chell, Senator from Oregon, since which 
time money has been used very freely 
in Washington and some parties have 
been hard at work at the T. & P. & N. 
P. that never work except for ready 
‘cash, and Senator Mitchell is not for us 
as he was, although he says he is, but I 
know he is not. Gould has large 
amounts of cash and he pays it without 
stint to carry his points.” 


Let us turn now for a little consideration 
of another imperial family. In the year 
1876 a government endowed railroad—the 
St. Paul and Pacific—was in the hands of a 
federal receiver named Farley. According 
to his subsequent testimony in court there 
came to him at that time a humble dealer 
in butter and eggs whose name was James 
J. Hill, who had previously been “working 
on the railroad.” Mr. Hill proposed, accord- 
ing to Mr. Farley, that through him as re- 
ceiver and with the assistance of a few 
friends they could manage to squeeze out 
the bondholders of this railroad who were 
innocent investors residing in Holland; and 
thus they could get control of the road. A 
deal was made. The road was sold. The 
Dutch bondholders were persuaded by the 
corrupt receiver to accept a small portion 
of cash for the large amount of defaulted 
bonds which they held. 


As soon as the road was sold a new issue 
of bonds was made large enough to cover all 
the expenses of the Hill gang, leaving them 
some $15,000,000 of stock which soon had a 
real value. Mr. Farley claimed that he was 
to have received one-fifth of that stock for 
his betrayal of his trust; and when the 
others would not pay him he sued them. 
Thus the story of the corrupt foundation of 
this proud house became public property. 


_ Mr. Farley never got his pay; but that 
$15,000,000 of stock, issued for nothing, was 
quite a money maker. The land grant gave 
the railroad 6,400 acres of land for every 
mile of road; and, as a large percentage of 
the road was at a cost of less than $10,000 a 
mile, it becomes obvious that the value of 
the land was sufficient to pay the cost of 


e the road. Furthermore, the reorganized road 


was prosperous from the start. One tabula- 
tion of the profits shows that by the year 
1906 after payment of operating expenses 
and interest on borrowed money the in- 
siders had collected approximately $375,- 
000,000 of extra profits. The political con- 
trol exercised by Mr. Hill throughout the 
states that have paid tribute to his railroads 
and in the Congress of the United States is 
well known. There are no letters available 
like those of Mr. Huntington to show the 
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manner in which this control was exercised. 
But if the story of the aggrieved receiver of 
the St. Paul and Pacific is to be believed it 
might appear that Mr. Hill’s methods for 
controlling public officials did not differ 
greatly from Mr. Huntington’s—except that 
Mr. Farley complained that he did not get 
what he was promised, whereas there are 


.ample evidences that Mr. Huntington paid 


for what he bought. 


In order that the forgetful citizen may not 
imagine that the building of railroad for- 
tunes through corruption was practiced only 
west of the Mississippi River, or in the 
earlier days of railroad development, he 
might be reminded of the comparatively re- 
cent collapse of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford. He might be asked to read 
the government reports showing how the 
capitalization of that railroad war increased 
over 240 per cent in seven years while the 
property was neglected and horrible wrecks 
occurred with such outrageous frequency 
that eventually the public was aroused and 
the whole rotten mess was exposed with a 
smash of many fine reputations and a loss 
to investors of two or three hundred million 
dollars. 


The forgetful citizen might also recall the 
history of the Chicago and Alton, for a time 
one of the best railroads in the Middle West 
which fell into the efficient control of an- 
other railroad genius, the founder of one of 
the later aristocracies, Mr. Edward H. Har- 
riman. He increased the obligations of this 
railroad, according to the report of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, by $60,000,- 
000 without adding a dollar of investment to 
the property. The forgetful citizen will 
profit also by reading the story of the wreck- 
age which the Moore Brothers and their 
associates made of the Rock Island system 
of the Frisco lines and the Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois. 


He might review the stories of the Pere 
Marquette and the Cincinnati, Hamilton and 
Dayton to see how well located railroads, 
capable of furnishing transportation at reas- 
onable rates, were loaded and overloaded 
with capital obligations until they broke 
under the strain, their service disorganized, 
their efficiency permanently impaired and 
real public service made impossible in order 
that the insiders might increase their pri- 
vate fortunes. He might re-read the shame- 
ful record of how Jay Gould and Daniel 
Drew looted the Erie and plundered inno- 
cent investors who thought that when 
thieves made money they became honest men. 
If he has forgotten why public clamor de- 
manded the abolition of free passes, he 
might investigate the dust covered reports 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
note how in one year the Louisville and 
Nashville issued 6,578 passes to public of- 
ficials, granting them transportation for a 
total of over 2,000,000 miles with a value ex- 
ceeding $60,000, while one of its subsidaries 
in the same year issued over 16,500 passes 
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to public officials for a total of over 5,500,- 
000 miles with a value of nearly $165,000. 


The purpose of recalling these fragments 
of railroad history is to point out again the 
falsity of that fable which the railroad prop- 
agandists repeat from time to time; that 
the railroads of the United States represent 


in their development great benefits con- 


ferred upon the public by the far-sighted, 
efficient, courageous public service of pri- 
vate individuals. In truth the American 
railroads represent the squandering of bil- 
lions of dollars furnished by the public in 
land grants, in donations of public money, 
in payment of exorbitant rates, wherein 
greedy, dishonest exploiters of public needs 
have competed with each other for oppor- 
tunities to bleed the public. 


Let it be understood that railroads have 
not. been omitted from this historical re- 
view because their methods were different, 
but because of the impossibility of review- 
ing the entire railroad industry in a short 
space of time. The available records con- 
cerning the operations of the New York 
Central, the Pennsylvania, the Nickle Plate, 
the Santa Fe, the Burlington, the Illinois 
Central, the Hocking Valley, the Northern 
Pacific, and other great railroad systems tell 
the same story: Public monies are ob- 
tained either through outright gift, or valu- 
able franchises permitting the levying of un- 
just taxes upon the public, extortionate earn- 
ings are capitalized, melons are cut to divide 
surplus profits with insiders, stock markets 
are manipulated, innocent investors are 
plundered, favored contractors and railroad 
officers become wealthy in secret partner- 
ships. Ruthless and greedy men operating 
within and without the law have used every 
known device for getting something for noth- 
ing and the public has paid them billions of 
dollars for no value received. 


The Period of Graft. 


To review briefly the period of Graft that 
followed the period of Gift, a few facts may 
be quoted from one of the great decisions 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
written by Commissioner Lane in 1911 in 
the Western Rate Case. In that case the 
principal carriers in the West sought to 
increase rates, utilizing the arguments which 
the railroad propagandists have been din- 
ning in the ears of the American people for 
the last twenty years. 


They claimed they needed more capital 
to provide more facilities, that they could 
not raise capital unless they had higher 
rates. They claimed that government regu- 
lation was stifling successful operation of 
railroad properties. Every one of their argu- 
ments was proven conclusively to be false. 


Commissioner Lane pointed out that in 
ten years the mortgage indebtedness of the 
railroads had increased 77 per cent, although 
their mileage had increased but 36 per cent; 
that interest in 1899. on this debt was at the 
rate of 41%4 per cent, while in 1909 it was 
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less than 4 per cent. In ten years the roads 
had raised $4,250,000,000 at a less rate of 
interest than they were previously paying; 
and Commissioner Lane well said: 


“These figures are incomprehensible. 
Our railroads borrowed upon mortgage 
in one decade more than twice as much 
as the national debt at the close of the 
civil war. ‘Give us reason for hope’ is 
the impassioned cry of one of the rail- 
road counsel. ‘We wish to know that we 
may have the funds wherewith to supply 
the transportation needs of our people.’ 
To this there is apparently no answer 
unless one is suggested by these 
figures.” 


The Commissioner continued: : 
“In ten years with an increased rate 
of dividend and increased maintenance 
charges and a vastly increased fixed 
charge for interest, these carriers had 
accumulated a surplus of $606,536,556, 
or an increase of 312 per cent of 1899, 
while the mileage had increased only 
36 per cent. Is it too much to say that 
such facts are a complete answer for 
those who persistently ‘view with alarm’ 
the outlook for American railroads?” 


In this case the railroads argued that they 
had put their surplus earnings back into 
their properties and had capitalized these 
additions to their properties and that they 
were entitled to have their properties valued 
on the basis of their reproduction cost and 
thereby entitled to impose an additional bur- 
den of freight and passenger charges upon 
the public. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission took the position that “whether 
value means investment, cost of reproduc- 
tion or something else, our position is that 
a railroad may not increase rates upon ship- 
pers for the reason, and as an outgrowth of 
the fact, that it has accumulated out of rates 
a. balance of profit which has been invested 
in the property. This investment must take 
care of itself, it must bring a return for 
itself, either in increased traffic, or in a re- 
duction in the expenses of operation.” The 
Commission pointed out that if the invest- 
ment. of surplus would authorize the in- 
crease of rates then “the shipper is worse 
off each time he pays a rate which allows a 
revenue over and above a reasonable return 
upon the original investment.” 


The Period of Guarantee. 


In this case decided in 1911 may be seen 
the battle lines laid down for the contest 
between public and private interest which 
is now being waged in the third period of 
railroad exploitation of the public—the 
period of forcing money out of the public to 
maintain the fortunes of the railroad dynas- 
ties through guaranteed income. As railroad 
properties have been overloaded with 
security issues, representing the capitaliza- 
tion of excessive profits made or to be made 
out of public service, these corporations 
have steadily approached their present 
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dilemma wherein they find it impossible to 
justify the exaction of the’rates they de- 
sire on the basis of a necessary reimburse- 
ment for the cost of service. 


It is well known to all students of trans- 
portation problems that the railroads, dis- 
tinct from all other industries, do not keep 
cost of service accounts, that it is impossible 
to tell from the accounts of a railroad the 
actual cost of hauling its freight or passen- 
ger traffic, of transporting a particular com- 
modity a specified distance. In the Western 
Rate Case of 1911, the Commission en- 
deavored to ascertain the relation between 
the cost of the service and the proposed 
charge for the service. The railroad ex- 
ecutives unanimously opposed the applica- 
- tion of any such standard and agreed that 
the cost of service could not and should not 
be ascertained. They insisted that rates 
should be based upon what the traffic would 
bear and that the traffic managers’ judg- 
ment should be supreme in his determina- 
tion of what rate the traffic would bear and 
what profit he should obtain. The Com- 
mission summed up the railroad position in 
the following emphatic language: 


“This theory entitles the railroad to 
enter the books of every enterprise 
which it serves and raise or lower rates 
without respect to its own earnings, but 
solely with respect to the earnings of 
those whose traffic it carries. This is 
not regulation of railroads by the nation, 
but regulation of the industries and 
commerce of the country by its rail- 
roads ; a position which may 
fairly be characterized as a modern ex- 
tension of the ancient principle of divine 
right.” 


The railroad managers knew that such a 
position could not long be maintained 
against the opposition of intelligent and 
honest public officials and so the pressure 
increased for fixing railroad rates upon the 
basis of that vague, uncertain thing called 
the “value” of the property. It happened 
about this time that Senator LaFollette was 
pressing before Congress his demand for a 
valuation of the railroad properties, in order 
that the public might know how much those 
properties had cost. He sought for a valua- 
tion to determine the investment in the 
railroads, because as some of the books of 
the railroads had been destroyed and all 
railroad accounts were unreliable, a valua- 
tion of railroad properties was necessary to 
find what they represented as actual in- 
vestment. 


Senator LaFollette’s bill became a law 
and as so many times before the railroads 
saw their opportunity to pervert the purpose 
of a law in the public interest and to make 
it an instrument for private advantage. 
They had exhibited the same tactics in re- 
gard to State Railroad Commissions and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. They had 
fought against the creation of such regula- 
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tory bodies. They had fought against every 
grant of power to them, they had complained 
on every occasion when called to account for 
their mis-deeds that they were hampered by 
public regulation. Yet in the testimony in 
the Western Rate Case it was admitted by 
the chief spokesman for the carriers that 
regulation had saved the railroads from 
themselves, that under competition between 
the various railroad exploiters they had cut 
each others throats. President Ripley of the 
Santa Fe admitted that prior to regulation 
the railroads had suffered and not made 
what he regarded as a proper return and 
their condition had improved under regula- 
tion. Commissioner Lane in his opinion 
asked: 


“Could there be any position less reas- 
onable than to cry out against restric- 
tive legislation and in the same breath 
ask benefits under this legislation 
which never were and admittedly never 
could have been won in the open field 
of unlimited competition?” 


True to their traditions the railroads, hav- 
ing opposed Senator LaFollette’s program 
made plans as soon as that program had 
become a law to mis-use it for private profit. 
For the past ten years they have been carry- 
ing on a persistent campaign for the valua- 
tion of their properties at amounts between 
50 per cent and 100 per cent greater than 
the actual investment in them and at the 
same time they have sought before the Com- 
mission and in the courts to establish as a 
law that they shall be entitled to earn in- 
terest upon this inflated valuation; even 
though it may be twice the amount of actual 
investment and even though a large part of 
that investment has come from voluntary 
and involuntary donations by the public. 


The great war came, and the railroads 
again as in the civil war, seized the op- 
portunity to ride their schemes for private 
profit to victory on a wave of patriotic fer- 
vor. These railroads that make such sweep- 
ing claims of the efficiency of private en- 
terprises failed to meet the national need 
in time of war. Their operations collapsed 
under the strain of our entry into the war. 
The results of the mis-managements of dec- 
ades piled up and swamped the railroads. 
Lines were congested; terminals were 
blocked; locomotives and freight cars were 
out of repair in such numbers that there 
were neither the cars nor the motive power 
necessary to transport freight. The allied 
armies in Europe were forced to reduce 
their rations because the food stuffs from 
America could not break through the tangle 
of transportation and be loaded for ship- 
ment at the Atlantic ports. The railroad 
executives hurried into Washington demand- 
ing, aS ever, more money, higher rates and 
government aid. Otherwise in the language 
of one of their spokesmen there would be 
but one result—they would “smash.” 


The government took over the railroads 
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because their private managements had 
failed utterly to meet the emergency. The 
government, using the trainet operatives of 
the railroads, and subordinating private 
greed to public necessity, untangled the 
snarl of traffic. The tremendous transpor- 
tation of food products, machinery and men 
necessary to support the armies in Hurope 
was established and maintained throughout 
the war. 

To take over the railroads in this emer- 
gency required some legislation providing 
for the payment of compensation to their 
private owners. We could draft men but we 
would not draft property. We could. con- 
script lives but we would not conscript dol- 
lars. We could take a worker supporting a 
family, although with some difficulty, on a 
wage of $1,500 or $2,000 a year and pay him 
as a soldier $360 a year. But we would not 
take a railroad property earning a million 
dollars a year and force the use of that 
property to transport that soldier and his 
food without paying that railroad what it 
might earn in time of peace. So the guaran- 
tee principle got its start in our law and the 
railroads were guaranteed the average of 
their earnings during three of the most pros: 
perous years in railroad history. 


Then having taken more than they were 
entitled to out of our war appropriations, the 
railroad aristocracies began the most in- 
famous poisoning of public opinion in all our 
history. They have spread far and wide 
the legend that federal control cost nearly 
$2,000,000,000. Yet Walker D. Hines, direc- 
tor general of railroads, himself before and 
after federal control a railroad official, made 
an official report in which he said: 


“My judgment is that federal control 
has not cost a cent more than private 
control would have cost in the same dif- 
ficult period, but on the contrary has 
cost considerably less.” 


Then at the end of the war these rail- 
roads that had been taken over, broken 
down, inefficient, half helpless, unable to 
perform their necessary service, raised a 
great cry that they had been undermain- 
tained, that they had been wrecked by public 
regulation. The statistics with which the 
records of Congress are filled show this to 
be one of the record-breaking lies in history. 
Perhaps it may be eventually described as 
the giant of all great lies, the tallest false- 
hood of all time. 


But under cover of this abuse of govern- 
ment, under cover of this unpatriotic slan- 
der and libel of their own government, the 
railroads managed to put across a further 
step in their present program to obtain 
guaranteed earnings. The Esch-Cummins 
Act was passed providing that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission must fix rates 
that would return 5% per cent to 6 per cent 
upon that unknown quantity called the 
“value” of railroad properties. Thus it hap- 
pens that today the greatest struggle in 
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this country between public interest and 
private greed is to determine what figure in 
dollars and cents shall represent the s0- 
called ‘‘value” of the railroads upon which 
they shall be entitled to earn interest in 
transportation rates. 


Briefly, this is a struggle to determine the 
amount of the mortgage which the private 
owners of the railroads shall be given 
against the American people, a mortgage 
which the people will not be permitted to 
pay off, a mortgage which will always grow 
greater and never grow less, a burden which 
we shall impose not only on ourselves but on 
posterity. This mortgage is to include with- 
in its terms a grant of absolution for all the 
sins of the American railroad exploiters 
against the American people. 


It makes no difference, according to the 
railroad claims, whether the railroad prop- 
erty is in land given by the public or in 
surplus earnings extorted from the public 
through unjust rates. It makes no differ- 
ence, according to the railroad claims, what 
the amount of the investment is. If expert 
accountants and high salaried engineers by 
intricate and fantastic theorizing can calcu- 
late for a railroad property an artificial, 
imaginative “value,” a thing unknown to 
political economy, or to the ancient law, and 
if a Commission, and then a court can be 
persuaded to put its seal or approval upon 
that “value” the burden of paying for all 
time, interest upon that amount of money 
so fixed by theoretical calculation may ba 
imposed upon the public as an annual oblié 
gation. 


In order that it may be clear what these 
railroad claims mean in dollars and cents let 
two figures be placed in opposition. From 
the best evidence obtainable it seems clear 
that the actual private investment prudently 
made and remaining in the existing prop- 
erties of the American railroads does not 
exceed $15,000,000,000. It is equally clear 
that the total of claims of “value” made by 
the railroads before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission exceeds $30,000,000,000. 
Of course, these claims are padded beyond 
all possibility of acceptance, but the railroads 
in recent official statements have indicated 
that they will. contend to the bitter end for 
claims that will amount to upwards of $25,- 
000,000,000. If then these claims are to be 
allowed the railroad aristocracies will have 
fastened upon the common people of 
America, the producers and consumers, the 
Shippers and travelers, the burden of a 
mortgage of not less than $25,000,000,000 of 
which approximately $10,000,000,000 repre- 
sents no private contribution to public serv- 
ice. The allowance of such a claim would 
be equivalent to an order of court that the 
American people give a note for $25,000,- 
000,000 in exchange for $15,000,000,000 re- 
ceived. 


It is dangerous to deal in superlatives and 
yet it is probably safe to say that the allow- 
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ance of this $25,000,000,000 claim would ac- 
complish the most colossal swindle of a 
people by its rulers in all the ages. 

The railroad problem of today can be ex- 
pressed in reasonably simple language: 
Are we to have regulation of the railroads 
by the people, for the public interest, or are 
we to continue to have regulation of the 
people by the railroads for private profit? 

The railroad tradition persists. The heirs 
of the founders of the railroad aristocracy 
are following in their fathers’ footsteps but 
where their ancestors reaped in millions 
they seek to reap in billions. They fill the 
newspapers and public forums of the na- 
tion with the same clamorous falsehoods 
that. were circulated fifty years ago. They 
“profess as loudly as ever that their sole aim 
is public service and they demand with the 
Same audacity that public service must be 
subordinated to private profit or else it will 
be a failure. Undismayed by the wreckage 
of railroads strewn along their path, undis- 
mayed by their recurring failures to meet 
the needs of the times, unembarrassed by 
the fact that railroad families have grown 
steadily richer as railroad service has grown 
steadily poorer, unembarrassed by the fact 
that out of railroad receiverships and rail- 
road reorganizations have always come 
greater fortunes for private individuals and 
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increasing cost of service to the public— 
they arrogantly demand that their control 
over the arteries of the nation shall be main- 
tained, whereby they are able to determine 
at will and for private advantage the health 
or sicknéss of every part of the body politic. 

The railroad owners are pouring millions 
of dollars into propaganda factories, into 
press associations, into hand-picked confer- 
ences, into advertisements, into political or- 
ganizations and into hidden channels for 
moulding public opinion. The dependent 
order of professional liars has waxed great. 
Its membership has grown large and plump, 
nourished by railroad money. Those who 
seek to support the public interest cannot 
stem this flood of organized falsehood: They 
can only furnish the facts as they can un- 
cover them to those public servants who 
stand firm in high places above the flood. 
These public servants can broadcast again 
and again the old, old stubborn facts. All 
those who seek to serve the public interest 
are working against great odds. But they 
are relying on the terrific power of truth. 
Even in these days of the scientific organi- 
zation of mendacity into national and inter- 
national propaganda, they still believe that 
an ounce of fact may destroy a ton of lies. 
They still have faith that truth is mighty 
and that in the end it will prevail. 


TRAINING SCHOOL OF THE NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 
311 South Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


The labor question and its democratic 
solution constitute distinctively the prob- 
lem of our generation. Organization of the 
workers is imperative, for the sake of the 
girl and for the sake of the community. If 
we are to serve our time as we ought to 
serve it, representing as we do the hope 
‘and the aspirations of the great women’s 
working group of America, organized and 
unorganized, we have to make possible an 
equipment such as will fit the girl to enter 
the wide field of trade union activities. 


The Training School of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League of America is 
prepared to give training and opportunity 
to the girl who wishes to become qualified 
as an active worker in the labor movement. 


If, as a worker she has come to realize 
the urgent need for organization among her 
sister workers, if she is eager to devote her- 
self to the service of organized labor, and 
is willing to make the sacrifice which work 
in the labor movement demands, the Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League offers 
such schooling and practice as will fit her 
to enter the wide field of trade union ac- 
tivities. 

Young women are invited to appry for ad- 
mission, who have shown ability as organiz- 
ers in their trade or their own city, or have 
awakened to a sense of their capacity to 
give service in some branch of the labor 
movement. 


To such women, the National Women’s 
Trade Union League offers five scholar- 
ships. The scholarships are for six months, 
and are of the value of $750 each, covering 
an allowance for maintenance, tuition and 
books, and railway fare to and from Chi- 
cago. Students may also be sent by their 
own International Union, State Federation 
of Labor, or Central Labor Body, in which 
case the cost of training may be met in 
whole or in part by that group. In order to 
carry the work, the student should have a 
common school education, be able to read 
and write English, and be in good physical 
health, For the first month she will be 
considered as on probation. 


Subjects. 
1. Industrial history and labor problems. 
2. Position of women in contemporary 
society, including women in the labor move- 
ment. 
3. Current events. 


4. English and composition, including of- 
ficial correspondence. 


_. Effective speaking and the conduct of 
meetings. 

6. Typing, filing, bookkeeping and office 
practice. 

7. Physical culture and recreation. 

8. The trade union agreement in theory 
and practice. 


9. Field work. This includes investiga- 
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tion of working conditions, wages and hours; 
attending union meetings; conferring with 
the workers in different trades; learning the 
practical applications of the trade union 
agreement, strike procedure, what happens 
in police courts, and so on. The field work 
is done under the direction and advice of 
competent trade union leaders. 

The students have special opportunities 
of coming in touch with leading trade union 
men and women; of hearing prominent 
public speakers, and of attending important 
industrial hearings. 


Short Courses. 


For every girl it is not possible to devote 
six months’ time to training. Many active 
trade union women will however, be glad 
and willing to come to the school for four or 
six weeks, for a short intensive course, to 
help them to do their union work efficiently. 
The subjects taken up will vary according 
to the student’s needs, but the general de- 
mand is always for instruction in better Eng- 
lish, in effective speaking and the conduct 
of meetings, for a knowledge of women’s 
place in the labor movement, and for prac- 
tice in handling union office business and 
correspondence. 

“Our day’s work is in the main directed 
to the immediate aspects and demands of 
the struggle, but we cannot act wisely nor 
fully understand the meaning of the hour 
in which we live, unless we keep in mind 
the underlying cause for these conditions 
and the fundamental principles of justice. 
Today, as yesterday, ‘where there is no 
vision the people perish,’ and today, as yes- 
terday, the spirit must be born to see the 
vision, to hold it, to live and die for it. To 
release and set free this spirit so that it 
may achieve its purpose foretold in the hid- 
den heart of man—to show the path of free- 
dom, to bring hope, faith, courage to those 
held in bondage and crushed under the 
weight of wrong—and to give them the mes- 
sage, ‘To you, too, has been given dominion 
over life,’ this is our task.”—Margaret 
Dreier Robins. 


STRIKING ROCK ISLAND SHOPMEN 
STILL ON THE JOB. 


The strike of the shopmen on the Rock 
Island railroad needs no introduction to the 
readers of the Journal, neither is it neces- 
sary to advise you that while it has now 
developed into a lock-out, it is still active 
and effective and the shopmen of this well 
known railroad are successfully defending 
themselves against the efforts of the railroad 
to wipe out their organizations. 

The simple fact that the struggle is now 
in its twentieth month does not mean that 
it has ceased to be a factor in the operation 
of the railroad, on the contrary there is 
ample evidence to support the claim that this 
railroad has not made a success of its ef- 
forts to assemble a competent force who will 
work under “company union” conditions, and 
by that is meant the abolition of the con- 
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ditions which were either negotiated with 
the management or handed down in de- 
cisions of the United State Railroad Labor 
Board. 


It is enough to say that the railroad com- 
pany compels men entering its service to join 
the “company union” and compels them to 
accede to the deduction of dues from their 


pay-checks, thereby making the “company . 


union” self-perpetuating but useless to the 
employes while it is entirely subservient to 
the company. All of the evils which go with 
such a system are prevalent on the Rock 
Island. 


A member of Congress has developed the 
fact that there are now pending in court 77 
counts against the Rock Island for violation 
of the Federal Inspection law, only 42 of 
these have been filed in the calender year 
1923, the balance having been filed before 
that, the significant thing is that these 
cases have been and are PENDING all these 
months and years. Another member of Con- 
gress, and a prominent one, has requested 
the Department of Justice to proceed in court 
against the Rock Island and certain in- 
dividuals who in certain cases have been 
found by the Chief Locomotive Inspector to 
have willfully violated the law resulting in 
death and injury to enginemen, it remains to 
be seen whether any action will be taken. 


The official report of the Chief Inspector 
shows that in the year preceding the strike 
57 per cent of the locomotives inspected were 
defective, in the first twelve months of the 
lock-out 76 per cent were found defective 
and last December 78 per cent were found 
defective. This gives in a nutshell the con- 
dition of the equipment and gives some idea 
of the vast amount of deferred maintenance 
work which will have to be done some day. 
A published statement of the company shows 
that in the out-set they had a very ambitious 
program. It was their belief that by shut- . 
ting out their old employes they could with . 
a new force and by new methods increase 
the output of their main shop, at Silvis, 
Illinois, 250 per cent with a force of only 
1,000 men instead of the previous normal 
force of 1,800. The net result so far is that 
the efficiency of the shops has fallen, their 
equipment has seriously deteriorated and 
their finances have not made the general 
gain which was characteristic of the rail- 
roads of the country as a whole. 


In conclusion we wish to say that the shop 
men of the Rock Island will continue to de- 
fend themselves until a fair settlement can 
be made, one that will give fair protection, 
one that is not beneath the generally 
recognized standards of workingmen, one 
that will be of value not only to the shop 
men but to the public interest and to fair- 
minded railroad officials. Just so long as 
the Rock Island railroad maintains their 
present uncompromising attitude, just so 
long will these men defend themselves and 
their firesides. H. A. Whittemore, Secy.- 
Treas., System Federation No. 6. Le, 
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SENATE OIL LEASE INVESTIGATION DISCLOSES GRAFT AND 
CORRUPTION. 


Amazing disclosures have been made in connection with the leasing of oil land 
by government officials, as a result of the investigation being made by a Senate Com- 
mittee, and while the investigation is not yet completed, enough has been unearthed 
to indicate corruption and graft of an extensive nature involving high government 
officials and others. Furthermore it shows a reckless and unlawful squandering of the 
mineral wealth, land and other resources of the country for the benefit of favorites 
with a pull—and a huge bank account. 

Former Secretary of the Interior Department seems to have been the moving 
spirit in the leasing of the Teapot Dome reserve to H. F. Sinclair and California Oil 
reserve to E. L. Doheney, however, there evidently were many others involved in the 
matter. The publishers of two prominent daily papers admitted having received large 
sums of money from Sinclair and the promise of much more, and as they apparently 
had no valid claims upon him, these payments can only be considered as graft or hush 
money. 

It is claimed, and apparently on valid grounds that the transfering of control of 
these naval oil reserves from the Navy Department to that of the Interior Department, 
by Executive order was unlawful. Secretary of the Navy Denby signed the orders 
transfering these reserves and while nothing has been disclosed connecting his name 
with graft it at least showed incompetency and made him a party to the deal and he 
has been forced through adverse public opinion to resign. Public opinion is also de- 
manding the resignation or impeachment of Attorney General Daugherty, who it is 
claimed gave a verbal opinion, approving the validity of the leases. So far he has re- 
fused to resign, but it appears certain he will either resign or be forced out at an 
early date. 

This is the swashbuckle official, who less than eighteen months ago slipped into 
Chicago and in the dead of night had a federal judge issue a blanket injunction against 
the striking shopmen and boastfully claimed he would use the whole power of the gov- 
ernment to maintain the “open shop,’ and now all this power he boasted of will not 
avail to keep him in office. Instead of devoting his time in preventing these oil lease 
frauds and prosecuting the war contract frauds and preventing the wholesale looting 
of the disabled war veterans funds, he spent his time and energies in overawing and 
intimidating the striking shopmen, who suspended work in an effort to secure a living 
wage. Senator Wheeler flayed him alive in a speech in the senate in support of his 
resolution to appoint a Committee to investigate the Department of Justice. This oil 
investigation shows the extent to which the public wealth is being squandered; and the 
investigation should be broadened to embrace all sources of such wanton destruction 
and dishonesty. Enough has already been disclosed to discredit the present administra- 
tion and the people will likely show their disapproval at the polls next November. 


THE PROGRESSIVE MEMBERS OF CONGRESS DOING GOOD WORK. 


While the progressive members of Congress are not large in numbers, they are mak- 
ing a splendid record and wielding a tremendous influence in instituting reforms in the 
rules of the House and shaping legislation. The Republicans have a nominal majority 
in both House and Senate, but the progressive group has enough voting strength to 
hold the balance of power and turn the scales either way. 
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It forced the house to change some of its rules to a more democratic basis, and 
in the senate it elected a democrat as chairman of the Interstate Commerce Committee 
when the republicans refused’ to allow Senator LaFollette, ranking member of that 
committee, to be named as chairman; this is an important committee having charge 
of railroad legislation, this promises some reforms in the present transportation laws. 

The Administration has been using every influence and propaganda possible, backed 
by big business and the chambers of commerce, to enact Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon’s income tax plan, which proposed to reduce the tax rate on incomes over $200,- 
000 one-half the present rate while only a small reduction would be made on the rate 
paid by those having small incomes, thus shifting the burden on to those least able to 
bear it; when this measure came before the house recently, the progressives united 
with the democrats and reversed the program, and reduced the rate on small incomes 
one-half and a much smaller reduction on the large incomes. While the measure has 
not been placed on its final passage in the house, it is expected that it will emerge 
from the house about as it is now, and with the help of the progressive group in the 
senate, it will pass that body also; at any rate the Mellon plan is now knocked into a 
cocked hat and will not likely be passed, notwithstanding the great influence wielded 
in its behalf. 

This is a pretty good start for the progressives and no doubt they will continue to 
add to their good work as the session of congress goes on. More power to them, may 
they grow in numbers and influence. 


VOTING LIVELY ON AMERICAN PEACE AWARD—TO CONTINUE TO 
MARCH 15TH. 


Announcement has just been made that up to February 15th, 514,318 ballots had 
been cast in the nation-wide referendum being taken on the winning plan of the 
American Peace Award. Of this number 449,568 voted in favor of the plan and 64,750 
against the plan, the favorable vote amounted to 87 per cent of the total vote cast, and 
negative votes amounted to 13 per cent. We are told that in response to many requests 
from various sections, the vote will be continued to March 15th. . 

Individuals who desire to vote but have no ballot form available may do so on an 
ordinary postal card. Just give name and address, state whether a voter or not, and 
indicate whether you want to vote for or against the plan, and address it to The 
American Peace Award, 342 Madison Ave, New York City. However, we printed a 
ballot form in February issue, and it will be found on page 57. 

People in every state, as well as those in Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, Philippine 
Islands, Porto Rico and Virgin Islands are participating in the voting. Men and women 
too, in all walks of life are voting. 'The enemies of all peace plans in the Senate tried 
to muddle things up and discourage voting in this referendum, but evidently they did 
not succeed to any great extent. 


eee 


CONGRESS SHOULD BE REQUESTED TO ENACT IMMIGRATION 
RESTRICTION LAW PROMPTLY. 


Congress has been in session since early in December and up to date practically 
no legislation of a general nature has been enacted. The present law restricting immi- 
gration will expire June 30th next, and if no further restrictive measure is enacted, 
we will witness the greatest flood of immigrants landing on our shores during the 
latter part of the year, that has ever been seen before. Apparently there is a large 
surplus of labor at the present time, and with this army of new arrivals, a thoroughly 
demoralized industrial condition would ensue. Therefore it is most important that 
congress proceed to act on this matter promptly. We are told that an effort is being 
made to defeat restrictive legislation on this matter, so that big business may have 
a large surplus of labor and thereby be able to force down wages. If you do not want 
such a condition to develop then write to your Congressman and Senators and insist 
on their active support of an effective immigration restriction law to take the place 
of the present temporary law. 


FEDERAL BOILER INSPECTORS ORDER MANY PA. R. R. ENGINES 
OUT OF SERVICE. 


As a result of inspections of engines in service on the Pennsylvania Railroad, by 
Kederal Boiler Inspectors, many of these engines were found in a dangerously defec- 
tive condition and ordered out of service. Most of those ordered out of service were 
béing used to pull passenger trains, thus endangering the lives of thousands. We are 
told an engine drawing a passenger train between Buffalo and Pittsburgh jumped the 
track recently and killed the engineer, fireman and a pullman porter, and injured a 
number of passengers. 

This is one of the hard-boiled railroads that refused to treat with its old efficient 
force of organized shopmen and maintains a company union. The inefficiency of its 
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present force of shopmen is so great, the motive power has been growing worse for 
the past eighteen months, hence the necessity of the inspectors ordering so many 
engines out of service. To show how great this deterioration has been, we are told 
that during 1923 Federal Inspectors compelled officials of this road to take 687 engines 
out of service, while for the previous, year only 278 were ordered out of service. Acci- 
dents on this road increased more than 100 per cent during 1923 and 205 persons were 
killed as a result of these accidents. 

When the Inspectors began to order these engines out of serviee the propaganda 
officials of the road got busy and Chamber of Commerces in various cities along the 
line of this system bombarded the I. C. C. to take the inspectors off the line, but ap- 
parently it did not have the desired result and we are told passenger service in some 
places was tied up until freight engines could be gotten ready to pull the passenger 
trains. 

The Federal laws call for a stiff fine for allowing defective engines to be used 
or kept in service, whether the company will be penalized in accordance with same 
remains to be seen. No doubt most of the other hard-boiled roads are equally guilty 
of using defective engines, but have escaped so far because of lack of a sufficient num- 
ber of Inspectors to cover all these roads effectively. 


THE DEATH OF EX-PRESIDENT WILSON. 


Broken in health and worn out by a four years struggle to regain his lost energy 
and good health, Woodrow Wilson finally gave up the struggle and has passed on to 
eternity, mourned by the whole nation, in whose service, he used up all his energies 
and vitality. 

President Wilson was the predominant figure in public life of the whole world 
during this generation and wielded more power and influence than any other man 
during the war and at its termination. When the world war broke out and for a long 
time afterwards, he devoted his energies to keep us out of it, but when it became 
impossible finally to no longer remain neutral, his clarion call to arms was responded 
to more promptly and generally than the nation ever did before, and under his direct- 
_ing hand our nation performed huge tasks that were deemed impossible before. A huge 
army was created as if over night, armed and equipped, and a bridge of ships to 
span the Atlantic built in a remarkably short time. 

When he saw the approaching termination of the maelstrom of death and destruc- 
tion, he bent all his energies to settle the war on such terms that thereafter war 
would be avoided. The fourteen points enunciated by him as a basis upon which 
the war should be terminated was an idealistic program that would have gone far to 
secure universal and lasting peace had they been adopted, but the nations of Europe 
were not ready or willing to accept them. 

President Wilson did much to assist labor, and more labor legislation was enacted 
by Congress during his two terms of office than any iike period in the history of 
our government. Being human, he made mistakes like the rest of mankind, but these 
were insignificant in comparison to his great and good works, and he will go down 
in history as one of our great Presidents. 


. STRIKES NOW IN FORCE. 
The Genesee Boiler Works, Rochester, N. W. K. Henderson Machine, Foundry & 


Y. (Unfair.) Boiler Works, Shreveport, La. (Unfair.) 
Rochester Tank & Boiler Works, Roches- Davenport Locomotive Works, Davenport, 
ter, N.Y. (Unfair.) Ia. (Unfair.) 


Billberg Boiler Works, Houston, Tex. 


(Strike on.) 
Atianta, Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. 
(Federated strike on.) 


McNamara Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, 
Md. (Unfair.) 

Missouri & North Arkansas Ry. 
ated strike on.) 

Wm. P. Coppin, Contract Shop & Tank 
Works, New Orleans, La. (Unfair.) 
Salt Lake Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, Salt 

Lake City, Utah. (Unfair.) 

J. D. Cousins Boiler Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Unfair.) 

Phoenix Iron Works, Meadville, Pa. (Un- 
fair on Atlantic Oil Works Job, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) . 

Higgins Bros., Bayonne, N. J. 


(Feder- 


(Unfair.) 


The Berkeley Machine Works, Inc., Nor- 


folk, Va. (Unfair.) 

Rushton Foundry & Machine Co., Alexan- 
dria, La. (Unfair.) 

Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlantic, 
Ga. (Unfair.) 


American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. (Unfair.) 
Pittsburg Boiler & Machine Co., Pittsburg, 
Kas. (Unfair.) ; 
Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio. 
(Unfair. ) 

Western Pipe & Steel Co., Shops, Seattle, 
Wash. (Strike on.) 

Terre Haute Boiler Works, Terre Haute, 
Ind. (Unfair.) 

Long Island Railroad, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Strike still on.) 


Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J. (Unfair.) 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE PRESIDENT, JOSEPH P. RYAN. 


(Period January 16 to February 15, 1924, 
both. inclusive.) 
Chicago, Ill., February 15, 1924. 


ASSIGNMENTS. 

The past month, ended February 15, has 
been occupied in attendance at the Execu- 
tive Council meeting at Kansas City, Kas., 
special meeting of Lodge No. 93, Joliet, IIl., 
and regular meetings of Lodges Nos. 588, 
434 and 1 at Chicago, Ill. Litigation pertain- 
ing to Lodge No. 588 still pending. The 
Council meeting, January 7 to 26, 1924, be- 
ing the first meeting held since April, 1922, 
resulted in numerous cases before the Coun- 
cil, The proceedings recording the various 
subjects disposed of. 

VACANT CHAIR. 

With the sudden passing of Brother John 
Coots, International Vice-President, from 
the Missouri and Kansas Section during the 
recent Council meeting, there is for the first 
time in the history of the Brotherhood a 
“Vacant Chair” in the Executive Council, 
and his untimely death on the evening of 
January 17, was deeply felt by all of his 
associate officers and many friends. Inter- 
ment was made at St. Louis, Mo. Assistant 
President, Brother Wm. Atkinson, repre- 
senting his Associate Officers. 

WHERE DOES OUR MONEY GO ? ? ? 

Beginning with November, 1922, issue of 
the Journal, the writer has submitted sta- 
tistics relative to the above caption, and a 
review of the figures submitted should sat- 
isfy the most exacting member of the Broth- 
erhood as to the distribution of the money 
received by the International Brotherhood 
from the various sources from which revy- 
enue is derived. The Twelfth Consolidated 
Convention of our Brotherhood, held at 
Kansas City, Mo., in 1917, made provision in 
Article 9, Section 3, International Constitu- 
tion, that from the per capita tax received 
through Subordinate Lodges on belkalf of 
their respective membership, 75c of said per 
capita, per year, would revert to the Journal 
fund along with advertisements, etc., and 
each member in good standing would re- 
ceive a copy of the Monthly Journal regu- 
larly at the mail address furnished the 
Editor-Manager of the Journal. This feature 
of the organization deals directly with the 
finances of the Brotherhood and this month 
I shall deal with the maintenance of the 
“Journal.” Many of our membership thought- 
lessly overlook the ‘“Boilermaker’s Journal.” 
Yet the cost of maintaining this publication, 
for the benefit of the membership, repre- 
sents no mean sum when seen from a finan- 
cial viewpoint and the following tabulation 
for the ten-year period, ended December 31, 
1922, is respectfully submitted, as food for 
thought, to the membership who constantly 
have the welfare of the organization at 
heart. Maintenance of the “Boilermaker’s 


Journal,’ period January 1, 1913, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1922, both inclusive. Ten (10) con- 
secutive years: 


1913 bis She ae eee $11,297.06 
1914 (0.5 52a Oe a ee 11,014.87 
1915 3 Ae ee 11,623.79 
VOLG a. .cacSis, Se Re cae 12,522.62 
1917 0... owe ia ee 22,407.05 
1918 2 ok) Oe 51,170.69 
L919 es oa. VR oe 97,914.49 
1920. i. pas Aes ee 97,284.76 
1921) sos 54,153.45 
LQQ2 ins ok cals @ eimobten faehe le er 32,100.94 

Total 3. Sco $401,489.72 


It will be noticed from the tabulation, that 
the peak was reached in the year 1919 with 
the year 1920 running a close second. Aver- 
aged by the year for purposes of informa- 
tion only, we find that our Journal repre- 
sents financially an expenditure of $40,- 
148.97-1-5 cents per year. 

Surely this information should be food 
for serious thought and the membership who 
pay the freight, should endeavor to secure 
each month their copy of the Journal and 
devote to it the same attention at least, that 
is tendered the Cosmopolitan newspapers. 
If you are not receiving the Journal, get 
busy with your Corresponding Secretary and 
have your correct mailing address sent to 
the Editor-Manager for recording. There 
is no reason why you should not receive 
your Journal, if you devote the same atten- 
tion to it as you do with your daily news- 
paper. 

RECAPITULATION. 
1923 November Journal—Total 


Death and Disability 
benefits) i tee oe Oe $300,357.57 

1923 December Journal—Total 
Strike...benefits 3252000 2,156,588.86 

1924 January Journal — Total 
Business Agent support... 192,362.06 

1924 February Journal—Total 
Per Capita Tax'?Pavs) tee 119,471.16 

1924 March Journal — Total 
Maintenance of Journal... 401,489.72 
Total icc). See $3,170,269.37 


Three million, one hundred seventy thou- 
sand, two hundred sixty-nine dollars and 
thirty-seven cents. Taken from the Official 
Quarterly Financial Reports from the office 
of the International Secretary-Treasurer, 
these figures clearly and decisively show, 
“WHERE DOES OUR MONEY GO” ? ? ? 
Respectfully and Fraternally submitted, Jos. 
P. Ryan, International Vice-President. 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 
I would like to call the attention of all 
Brothers of the proposed Workman’s. Com- 
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pensation Bills before the House, one intro- 
duced by Congressman Roy G. Fitzgerald of 
Ohio, which provides that the insurance 
fund be carried and provided by the Gov- 
ernment, in other words the insurance risks 
of the Employer be carried through an in- 
surance commission of. the Government. 
This bill is considered to be very fair and 
has the support of all organizations. This 
bill is known as H. R. $ 487. 

The other bill, known as the Underhill 
Bill, H. R. 5835, introduced by Congressman 
Charles L. Underhill, 9th District, Massa- 
chusetts, that provides that the risk be car- 
ried by the insurance companies, and, which 
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is considered unfavorable to the interest of 
the people, therefore, I would suggest that 
those who are interested in the welfare of 
our members and others, write their Con- 
gressman expressing their desire that he 
support the Fitzgerald Bill, this must be 
done at once. Also express your dislike for 
the Underhill Bill. 

Kindly notify our members through the 
Journal that I have compiled some statistics 
on boiler explosions, which are available to 
those who are to appear before any of the 
State Committees in the interest of State 
Boiler Inspections Laws. Yours Fraternally, 
J. N. Davis, Legislative Representative. 


EXPENDITURES FROM DEATH AND DISABILITY FUND DURING THE 
MONTH, JANUARY, 1924. 


No. of Lodge To Whom Benefit was Paid 


Name Amount 
Bro. James Branchley.............. 147 mMstella’ EH. Branchley;, wife. ......300 605 $ 225.00 
Ee Oa CNV AEE 1G ye wiaud sis foie: suas iw devon 96 MTS WHleh Ew Wits sere erat ate Wate 300.00 
PSE Ose ree fULWOOG ogc esis aless oS Sle a) ere, 744 Mrs.) Myra! Elwoodevwife sos. cas ab vada: 225.00 
ron OG rE LOMSLET: tee eats isc ole « che eleke 1 NMardalona, Plensler Wile. ssc sisue sts aloes 225.00 
ESO pV ATID ET TD CGUET TS) iehet os ey aue ole lc aitehciese 245 Bernice M. Hutehins, daughter.......... 150.00 

Totaieweatniabenerits Paid During Month anUaryil 924 oon os cin cies « o tale oho + as ole e budlens $1,125.00 


Correspondence 


Oelwein, Ia. 

On December 10th, 1923, it was the will of 
our Heavenly Father to remove from our 
midst, our beloved brother, Charles W. Coop- 
er, and we, his brethern of local No. 212, 
extend to his wife, Mrs. Charles W. Cooper, 
and the remaining members of his family, 
our heartfelt sympathy in this, their hour of 
bereavement; and we pray Almighty God to 
comfort and console them and give them cer- 
tain knowledge they will again meet their 
loved one in a brighter and happier world 
where serrow and care are unknown. Fra- 
ternally submitted, George Collins, L. H. Bax- 
ter, Rae Westcott, Committee Local 2112. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

In the last week issue of the paper 
“Labor” it tells about the federal inspector 
getting after the Pennsylvania road. A 
federal inspector visited this division and 
caused ten engines to be removed at Indiana- 
polis, fifteen at Richmond and from twenty 
to fifty at Ft. Wayne, Indiana. The com- 
pany endeavored to get away from the in- 
spector by making the necessary changes at 
Terre Haute, Indiana instead of at Indiana- 
polis and today the inspector removed five 
from service at Terre Haute. You will notice 
what is said at the bottom of the item about 
attention being called by the shop men’s 
union to the condition on this road and is 
the truth and I have personally heard many 
traveling salesmen say that they will not 
ride this road as long as it is in this con- 
dition as it causes them to be late for any 
connections to any other road no matter 


where they went. One traveling salesman 
was on an interurban I was riding on, and 
he and another began to talk of traveling 
conditions as they now are and how much 
better they were before the strike. One said 
that the strike has caused much confusion 
in all the railroad service, but some have 
improved, but the Pennsylvania has gone 
from bad to worse and he would not ride a 
Pennsylvania train unless there was no 
other way to get to the place he desired to 
go, for he had lost many deals just through 
the trains being late. Yours fraternally, 
Albert Ginsberg. 


Dear Sir and Brother: South Chicago, IIl. 

I trust that you will find space in the next 
issue of The Journal for the following on 
the death of our beloved brother, Hugh H. 
Dever, who died January 9, 1924. 


In as much as it has pleased our Heavenly 
Father to remove from earth and its associa- 
tions our beloved brother, Hugh H. Dever, 
local No. 429 extend to his bereaved family 
and relatives its heartfelt sympathy, our 
hearts are saddened and filled with sorrow, 
and yet we rejoice because of the character 
of his life and the consecration and devotion 
which he gave in loyal service to the brother- 
hood. eats 

From human standpoints when clouds 
gather about us it seems as if hopes were 
blasted, but could we understand God’s provi- 
dences better we could say: 

Outwardly dreary as a dismal day, 

Unlighted hopes may be dull and gray 

Inwardly warm as a lover’s kiss 

Our faith exists for a time like this. 
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The principles he cherished and for which 
he gave the full measure of his devotion will 
live and grow as the infinite and all wise 
Father shall give his guidance and blessing 
till the circle of the earth shall be crowned 
with the principles of universal brotherhood 
and peace on earth and good will among men 
shall prevail everywhere. 


Brother Hugh H. Dever was 49 years old 
at his death, which was caused by cancer. 
Fraternally and respectfully yours, Max F. 
Millis, Secretary Local No. 429. 


Clifton Forge, Va. 
Dear Brother Casey: 
Please insert the following in The Jour- 
nal— 


To Officers and Members of District 
Lodge No. 41, Convened in Regular 
Convention: 

Whereas, God in his infinite wisdom 
has seen cause to remove from our midst, 
the beloved mother of our worthy 
brother, C. L. Barnette, vice-president of 
our district, 

Therefore be it resolved, that we, the 
officers and delegates of our convention, 
extend to Brother Barnette our deepest 
regrets as to the loss of his dear mother, 
and wish him to accept our heartfelt 
sympathy in his hour of trouble, and 

Be it further resolved, that a copy of 
this be spread on our minutes, one sent 
to Brother Barnette and one to our In- 
ternational for publication in The Jour- 


nal. Respectfully and fraternally, S. W. 
Justice, F. G. Muleahy, A. S. Harbin, 
Committee. 


With best wishes, I beg to remain, yours 
fraternally, S. F. Montgomery, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 
Please publish in the next issue of The 
Journal the following: 


It is with the greatest of sorrow that lodge 
No. 11 announces the death of two of its 
most beloved brothers, Anthony Cooney and 
John McLean. They were the best of shop- 
mates, respected and loved by all who came 
in contact with them, and always working 
for the good of our organization. Brother 
Cooney was a member of the Boiler Makers 
for thirty six years and well known through- 
out the Northwest, having worked at a good 
many points in the West. Brother McLean 
was also an old member and well known, 
having worked mostly at Minneapolis. 


We, the members of lodge No. 11, extend 
to the wives and families of Brothers Cooney 
and McLean our heartfelt sympathy in this, 
their hour of bereavement, and pray that the 
Almighty God may comfort and _ console 
them, that they may bear this trial with for- 
titude and that their sorrow may be softened 
to a brighter and better world, where sorrow 
is unknown. Yours fraternally, Walter 
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Nichols, Corresponding Secretary Flour City 
Lodge No. 11. 


Bloomington, Ill. 
It has pieced the Almighty God in His 
divine wisdom to remove from this earth, 
and from our midst, our beloved brother and 
International vice-president of the Brother- 
hood of Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders 
and Helpers of America, Brother John Coots. 


Brother John Coots has been a member of 
this brotherhood for nearly twenty years, 
and through his faithfulness to his obliga- 
tions, both to this brotherhood and his fel- 
low members, he had risen from a mere 
member of this organization up to the rank 
if an International vice-president, and al- 
though this many years he has given many 
times good advice to many members and 
many lodges through the work of our 
brotherhood, he had a very cheerful dis- 
position and was always pleasant, and at all 
times ready to help those unfortunate, he 
was always ready to assist a member in 
need, both in sickness or where death had 
entered a member’s or a friend’s home, he 
was of a charitable disposition at all times, 
he was a man among men, he was obedient 
to his superior officers of this brotherhood, 
and ready at all times to leave his home 
and go out among the members and lodges 
of this brotherhood to attend to the various 
duties of this organization when called upon, 
he was always ready to instruct, to advise, to 
point out the better ways both for the © 
members and local lodges of this brother- 
hood, he was good to his poor invalid wife, 
and a good provider for his home, he’ was a 
good citizen and led a good Christian life on 
this earth, but now we have lost an excellent. 
leader of this brotherhood, and the wife a 
oe husband, his local lodge a good mem- 

er, 


We, his brother members of district No. 
53, while deeply lamenting his untimely 
end, we, his fellow brethren, have lost a man 
we all felt proud of and considered it an 
honor to have had his friendship and to 
have had him sit with us during our meet- 
ings when it was possible for him to do so. 
And we feel very sorry to know that we 
have to part with one we loved so much, 
and it was a crashing blow to receive the 
word of his death which came so sudden and 
while he was away from his wife and home. 

We, the members of all local lodges com- 
prising district No. 53, Chicago & Alton 
Railroad System, do extend to our Inter- 
national president and vice-presidents, and 
International, office, our heartfelt sympathy 
in having to part with their associate and 
one of the Internatonal body, and we know it 
is a great loss to our brotherhood, and to 
the International office we extend our sym- 
pathy. 

We, the members of all local lodges com- 
prising district No. 53 of the Chicago & Al- 
ton Railroad System, do extend to the wife 
of our departed brother member, to his rela- 
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tives, to his friends, our most heartfelt sym- 
pathy, in this, their hour of bereavement, 
and we bend our heads in prayer, and ask 
the Holy Savior, Jesus Christ, to comfort 
the wife and those who mourn through the 
sufferings of their loss, and for the wife we 
pray that the Almighty God may comfort 
her in this sad hour of sorrow and afflic- 
tion, and we pray that her sorrow may be 
softened by the confiding hope that his spirit 
has departed to a brighter and better world, 
where sorrow is unknown, and we feel that 
for his kind and good acts, while upon this 
earth, that he has now gained his reward in 
heaven, which awaits all of us that lead a 
good Christian life on this earth, in the end. 
Your fraternally, W. L. Hart, Secretary- 
_ Treasurer District Lodge No. 53, Chicago & 
Alton Railroad System. 


Roanoke, Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

I have just received The Journal for 
February, wherein you have the notice of 
the death of Brother John Coots, this was 
the first that I had heard about him being 
deceased. 


Now, I wish to say that I am deeply 
grieved as he was one of my most esteemed 
friends and brother in the organization, and 
I sincerely mourn his loss, not only as a 
friend, but as our International vice-presi- 
dent, and I know that our International 
staff has lost one of their most valuable men 
and though his place will be filled on the 
staff by some other brother, yet, regardless 
of whom it may be, he can never fill the 
gap made by the death of Brother Coots. 


With the deepest sympathy for his widow 
and the organization, I am, Very sincerely 


yours, H. W. Bias, President District No. 19. 


East Moline, Ill. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

I have read with great interest the cor- 
respondence of Brother C. C. Roberts of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and wish to say his topic 
should arouse our entire membership and 
I feel that we should wake up to the fact 
that a position as boiler inspector rightly 
belongs to the man with knowledge of boiler 
construction and not to some doughnut 
maker. I think if the past records of out 
Journal were looked up they would expose 
the facts that the legislative committee of 
Illinois have continuously advised state laws 
covering the needs of boiler makers as in- 
spectors and have entered the state capital 
buildings with thought in mind of demand- 
ing such from our representatives, but de- 
pressed conditions of the past three years 
have brought about a change in the minds 
of some boiler makers to the craze of radio 
and loud speaking. 

In recalling an event in the year of 1918, 
Brother J. B. Casey appeared before the 
- Illinois legislature at Springfield demand- 
ing that a practical boiler maker be made 
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state inspector and our bill was killed by 
the stool-pigeons of the big insurance com- 
panies, preparations for renewed application 
were made to accomplish our purpose but 
when the time came pledges were broken by 
the lawmakers for some reason; we then 
made a strong demand that we be given ad- 
ditional opportunity to roll out our course 
and by doing the soft pedal trick among our 
friends who were very few among the legis- 
lators of Illinois, and when the earmarks 
showed up we decided to unload them for 
new stock, and the time is near for us to 
use the same reserve system at the ballot 
box when election day comes. 


While we are affected with laws it would 
be wise to call attention to the Dill intro- 
duced by House Representative J. Scott 
Wolff of Missouri, under the terms of pen- 
alties for importing strike-breakers during 
labor disputes and industrial disturbances, 
this bill means something towards the pay- 
envelope of organized labor, every union man 
in our country should be interested, write 
Mr. Wolff, give him encouragement to put it 
over, I certainly would like to see our mem- 
bership, every one, write and express their 
approval. 


Brothers let’s consider the important facts 
of collective bargaining, we sure have had 
enough promises. Let’s demand legislation 
that directs to everybody not a few em- 
ployers’ associations and open shop brigades. 


Think and cry out, my God, my God! Why 
hast Thou forsaken me, in this hour of need? 


Thanking each and every one of you and 
wishing for the fullest success to the organi- 
zation of boiler makers and helpers, I am 
for victory. Very respectfully, Robt. H. 
Duff. 


St. Louis, Mo. 

At a regular meeting of the local Federated 
Shop Crafts of the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Company, now on strike, the following reso- 
lutions on the death of Brother John P. 
Coots, International vice-president of the 
B. of B. M, I. S. B. and H. of A. was 
unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, Almighty God in His divine wis- 
dom has seen fit to send the angel of death 
into our midst and remove therefrom our 
beloved brother, John P. Coots, and 

Whereas, Brother Coots was a. real man in 
all the word implies, a firm believer in 
unionism, a true friend and adviser of all 
of us, who never forgot a good turn and 
could overlook a fault, and 

Whereas, in his death his wife has lost a 
faithful husband and we, his brothers, who 
knew and loved him, have lost a real friend 
and believer in our cause and one who we 
were always glad to have with us to give us 
advice and counsel to strengthen us in our 
fight for our rights, and 

Whereas, Brother Coots through his zeal- 
ous labors in the cause of unionism had 
been honored by the B. of B. M., I. S. B. and 
H. of A. by being first appointed an or- 
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ganizer and later being elected vice-president 
which office he filled with ability, justice 
and honor to himself and his friends, and 

Whereas, Brother Coots was always a man 
who was honest and straightforward in all 
his dealings with his fellowmen and one who 
was not afraid to speak his mind at all times, 
a firm believer in right against might, of a 
sunny, charitable disposition, who always 
was ready to help the needy and protect the 
weak, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that in his departure from this 
earth, his wife has sustained an irreparable 
loss, the B. of B. M., I. S. B. and H. of A. a 
true member, and an honest and efficient 
officer and, we, his fellow members, one 
whom we all loved and were glad to have 
amongst us whenever possible, and whom we 
will always miss and who we hope and 
pray is happy in the arms of his Maker, and 
be it further 
' Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions 
be spread on the minutes of our meeting, a 
copy be sent to his bereaved wife, and a 
copy be sent to each of our journals and also 
a copy be sent to “Labor” in Washington 
for publication, and be it further 

Resolved, that our charter be draped for a 
period of thirty days in his memory. M. 
Renth; boiler maker; C. W. Smith, machin- 
ist; GA. Chambers, carman; P. J. Tobin, 
blacksmith; J. J. Meylor, S. M. W.; Joe 
Wray, electrician; William Isam, machinist 
helper. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
To the Executive Board, Division No. 3: 

We, your committee appointed to outline a 
plan to again place the division on a working 
basis, beg leave to submit the following for 
your consideration: 

First: That this Executive Board go on 
record as again unanimously reaffirming our 
faith in our present form of organization as 
now constituted under the laws of the Inter 
national organization and the Railway Em- 
ployes Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Second: That we pledge ourselves to 
labor unitedly to bring this organization to 
that state of perfection that was originally 
intended. 

Third: We wish to most heartily com- 
mend our membership at this time for the 
gallant fight they have made during the 
recent strike, to defend the principles of 
our organizations, regardless of the fact that 
the greatest power of organized capital and 
a hostile federal administration was arrayed 
against us, and regardless of all the isms 
and theories that have been injected in the 
situation during our most trying times, we 
are firmly convinced that our present form 
of organization, when completely perfected, 
is sound and indestructable and will meet 
the needs of our membership if they will de- 
vote the necessary individual effort in sup- 
port of our present principles. 

In view of the importance of the above 
declaration and the far-reaching effect it 
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may have on disabusing the minds of those 
who may have been misinformed on the 
above subjects, we recommend that this ac- 
tion be conveyed to the Railway Employes 
Department, each International organization 
with the request that it be printed in the 
journals, and a copy be sent each local lodge 
affiliated with division No. 3. Respectfully 
submitted, F. D. Laudermann, W. E. Wal- 
lace, F. G. Weyler, P. C. Holler, N. H. Car- 
ter, J. S. Wilds. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 
Kindly give the following space in the 
next issue:. 


Bernard Cain, 
Lodge 24,-Brooklyn, N 


Photo of Bro. deceased, of 


The members of local No. 24, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., present this in commemoration of our 
departed brother, Bernard Cain, who was a 
skilled boiler maker and taken from our 
midst January 19, 1924, and passed to the 
great beyond. He has been in our ranks 
twenty-five years, and was highly esteemed 
and beloved by all who knew him and we 
unanimously extend our deepest sympathy 
to his beloved daughter, grand-daughter and 
relatives in their hours of sorrow. Yours 
fraternally, Geo. A. Fitzgerald, S., L. 24. 


Hoboken, N. J. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

On Monday evening, Feb. 4th, 1924, Hud- 
son lodge No. 163 held regular meeting, the 
attendance was large, which made regular 
order of business very interesting. 

Business Agent Jos. Gillespie, who repre- 
sents district No. 2, outlined conditions in 
shipyards and building trades and explained 
fully particulars concerning new rates of pay 
in field and building work, which in the 
future means $9.50 per day for helpers, 
heaters, passers and holder-ons; $10.50 per 
day for mechanics. It is very encouraging 
to hear that things are starting to shape 
themselves in district No. 2, and if lodges 
affiliated keep up the good work the mem- 
bers of our organization will be proud of 
the district. 
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Upon motion, meeting was adjourned out 
of respect to the memory of our ex-President 
‘Woodrow Wilson, but as an officer of Hud- 
son lodge No. 163, I feel that I should say a 
few words in reference to our deceased ex- 
president, who was at all times just and 
honorable with labor, as governor he was the 
best friend New Jersey labor ever had, his 
friendship was practical and when mani- 
fested reached down to the humblest worker 
of our state. It is well known to all that 
Woodrow Wilson was a mental giant, he was 
capable of changing his mind when con- 
fronted by facts, which refuted “second- 
hand” data. As governor he had many op- 
portunities to know labor ‘‘as it really is.” 
In practice he did not hesitate to acknowl- 
- edge his errors of earlier conclusion. Labor 
men must necessarily be conscious of their 
limitations, particularly when discussing the 
extraordinary man who has just died. He 
died physically wrecked, but the spirit which 
he awakened will live on forever. The 
world, of today, says he failed with America’s 
failure to ratify the peace treaty which he 
in part drafted, but let our children be the 
judges of that. It is for them to decide 
whether its acceptance would have added to 
the luster in which they shall hold his name 
and reverence his deeds. Physically Wilson, 
New Jersey’s outstanding statesman has sur- 
rendered, but his idealism still lives as a 
beacon for those who would destroy war and 
establish industrial justice. Yours frater- 
nally, D. J. McGuinness. 


Boston, Mass. 
HELEN’S MEDITATIONS. 
I know a lady fair, with wavy glossy hair 
With a smile of sunshine, oh! so rare. 
I have seen her in the gloaming, 
And her wondrous eyes were pining 
To scan with soul so beaming, 
Heavenly orbs of light serene. 
Those windows of her soul, 1 ween 
Are filled with rapture, seldom seen, 
As she gazes into God’s great universe 
As she thinks about that coming endless day, 
When she’ll rejoin her mother gone away, 
Then the well springs of emotion have their 
sway 
But she wipes away her tears of sadness; 
Looking forward to eternal days of gladness 
When she shall meet that loved one face to 
face 
In that peaceful, celestial abiding place. 
Dedicated to Helen White, a perfect type 
of Américan womanhood, by Daniel B. Mc- 
Innes, C. S., L. 585. 


Rock Island, Ill. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Local lodge No. 377 in regular session to- 
night were grieved to hear of the death of 
our International vice-president, John Coots, 
who has always proved himself to be a 
credit to our organization. It was therefore, 
regularly moved and seconded and the 
motion carried, “That. we extend our sympa- 
thy to the family of Brother Coots, and to 
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the grand lodge of which he was a member 
and officer, with the hope that he will look 
from that better world to which we feel sure 
he has gone, and be able to see the continued 
growth of the organization he served so 
faithfully.” 

And so that all may know the sentiments 
of lodge No. 377 after nineteen months of 
bitter strife when they are still maintain- 
ing an effective strike against the Rock 
Island Railroad we further ask that this 
item be printed in its entirety through the 
columns of our official journal. Yours fra- 
ternally, Mat J. Andrews, B. A. C. S., L. 
No. 377. 


De Soto, Mo. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

We were shocked at the news of the sud- 
den death of Brother Coots, International 
vice-president. The organization has lost a 
faithful and consistent worker, who at all 
times had the interest of the organization at 
heart and will be missed by the International 
officers and brothers of locals, where he was 
best known, especially in district No. 5. We 
extend our heartfelt sympathy to his sor- 
rowing relatives and friends. C. W. Brum- 
mer: Sseb.. 427. 

Plattsmouth, Nebr. 
Dear Editor: 

Please accept this note of thanks for the 
remittance of $225.00, which I received on 
Sept. 24th, 1923, not expecting to get any- 
thing, my words fail to express the joy and 
satisfaction it gave me, and I also thank 
the members of lodge No. 670. Please ex- 
cuse my being late in thanking both your- 
self and members. I remain, sincerely, Mrs. 
Josephine Janda, wife of T. Janda. 


Garrett, Ind. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Will you kindly publish the following 
article in your next edition as I believe that 
it will be a lot of food for thought at our 
next convention, and if it is not, it really 
ought to be. To begin with I do not want 
any brother to think that I am asking for 
any sympathy from anyone just because I 
hold this particular position, but I am just 
stating the plain facts, as I see them. 

Before our war-time national agreement 
went into effect the position of boiler in- 
spector was held to be equally as important 
as the position of boiler foreman, and paid 
practically the same wages. Now I wish to 
ask the question of any brother, or of any- 
one of the public who may chance to read 
this article, if the problem of railroading has 
become so modernized since the war, that 
the position of boiler inspector be held with 
so little regard as to place just anybody on 
the job and to pay such little wage. Now in 
the first place anyone who has never been 
on the job does not realize what he has to 
contend with, nor does he realize his posi- 


tion in regards to public safety, for squarely 
upon his shoulders is placed the responsi- 
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bility of safe guarding the safety of the 
public by finding and reducing to a mini- 
mum boiler defects. 

Now I have read a few of the rules in the 
national agreement and believe that the 
Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and Iron Ship 
Builders made a great mistake when they 
allowed the wages and salary of boiler in- 
spectors to be reduced to the present rate 
of pay, which is 78c per hour (thanks to 
Mr. Ben Hooper) if he happens to be lucky 
enough to sign fifteen federal forms per 
month. 


Now for the information of those who have 
never been on the job, I wish to state a few 
facts concerning the job of boiler inspector, 
to begin with the railroad company expects 
you to comply with all rules and regula- 
tions put out by their mechanical engineer 
in regards to boiler construction and re- 
pairs, also of the rules and regulations laid 
down by the federal government, also any 
other rules and regulations that from day 
to day follow those already issued. Now 
you all know that it is up to the foreman to 
get the work out and most of them will try 
to get out of doing some of the work regard- 
less of how dangerous the defect may be, so 
you can see that the inspector has to be 
continually on the job to prevent it if pos- 
sible. Now another act is that a great many 
‘back shops do not turn out fifteen engines a 
month, therefore the company will not pay 
the five cents difference, unless the inspector 
signs fifteen forms. Now signing forms is 
not inspecting boilers, to get efficient boiler 
inspecting I contend that the boiler inspector 
should be on the job continually and should 
get the same salary that the foreman gets 
for this reason, when an engine comes in 
for repairs, who is responsible for the re 
pairs it gets, also when an engine is dis- 
patched after being repaired and is delayed 
on account of some defect or some serious 
accident happens on account of some boiler 
defect, who is held responsible, the foreman 
or boiler inspector, why. the boiler inspector 
most certainly. 


Now I am heartily in sympathy with the 
letter which Mr. C. C. Roberts of Cleveland, 
Ohio, had printed in last edition and hope it 
will have some effect on some of our broth- 
ers to the extent that we may be able to get 
some of these things in the near future, 
especially a raise in wages for the boiler in- 
spectors, whoever they might be. Would 
like to hear from some other brothers on 
this. G. A. Richmond. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

The following being a resolution drawn up 
by lodge No. 322 in behalf of our late broth, 
John P. Coots, member of lodge No. 322, also 
International vice-president of the Brother- 
hood of Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders 
and Helpers of America. Please publish 
same in our next Journal. 

Whereas it has pleased Almighty God to 
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send the angel of death with the final sum- 
mons to our esteemed brother,. John P. 
Coots, and whereas, Brother Coots was a true 
union man, a true friend and adviser ofall 
of us, who never forgot a good turn and 
could overlook a fault and whereas in his 
death, his wife has lost a faithful husband 
and we, his brothers, have lost a good and 
real friend, as he was always ready and 
willing to do whatever was asked of him 
to do for the benefit of our brotherhood. 


And be it further resolved, that we, his 
brother members of lodge No. 322, who knew 
him and realize his loss pray to our merci- 
ful Savior to grant him the rest he so well 
deserved and be it further resolved that we 
drape our charter for a period of thirty 
days in his memory. Fraternally yours, M. 
Renth, F. S. T. Lodge No. 322. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Kindly publish the following in your next 
issue of The Journal: 

The beloved wife of Brother Edward Dillon 
entered into rest the 9th day of January, 
1924. All brother members of local No. 276 
express their heartfelt sympathy for this 
brother. Lloyd Damon, C. S., L. 276. 


Columbia, S. C. — 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

If you can find space in your next issue 
of our Journal would you kindly publish. this 
for me. 

Courage, brother, do not stumble though 
the path be dark as night, there is a star 
to guide the humble. Trust in God, and do 
the right. Let the road be rough and dreary 
and its end be out of sight; foot it bravely, 
strong or weary trust in God, and do the 
right. Another year to follow hard where 
other souls have trod, another year of life’s 
delight, another year for our Great ‘God. 
Trust in our God, the only God of-all, the 
long year through, the joy that you give to 
others is the joy that comes back to you. 
George O. Stewart. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

In responding to and commenting on the 
letter of Brother C. C. Roberts of Cleveland, 
Ohio, printed in the January issue of the 
Journal, let me say that like himself I am 
always eager to read an article on this sub- 
ject of “Boiler Makers as Boiler-Inspectors.” 

Now, Boiler-Inspectors are not made over 
night. And the mere fact of a man claiming 
to be a boiler maker, does not necessarily 
at once qualify him as a Boiler-Inspector. 
But, as stated by the process of graduation, 
he should, without any question, be the most 
acceptible and preferred of any tradesman 
for the position. 

My experience has been, that fer the most, 
very few of the mechanics at our trade have 
any desire to go through the preliminary 
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studies that leads to the acquiring of the 
title of Inspector. 

I can hardly agree with Brother Roberts, 
when he states that insurance companies 
prefer mechanics or technical men as in- 
spectors of boilers, in preference to com- 
petent boiler makers. I am quite sure if he 
has followed the business as closely as I 
have, he will agree with me when I claim 
that there have been casualties that would 
have been prevented, damage suits unneces- 
sary and I might add insurance companies 
still writing boiler insurance, had they had 
competent boiler makers making inspec- 
tions. And the suffering companies know 
this, too. Many of us have seen the results 
of competent and indifferent inspections 
and know that they have been costly to in- 
surance companies and the assured alike. 


The insurance companies, I believe from 
my experience, will give the practical boiler 
maker the preference as_ Boiler-Inspector 
when he has the rest of the goods. 


Now, what do I mean by the rest of the 
goods. First, he must have good common 
sense (all the boiler makers I have ever 
met possess this, their only trouble being 
they try to make it too common. Don’t do 
this, let it sprout). Second, they must pos- 
sess tact. Third, he must know the funda- 
mentals of figuring his construction of boil- 
ers. And here let me say is the only great- 
est reason of why we don’t have more boiler 
makers qualifying as inspectors. This part 
‘of the work is not as hard as some would 
make you believe. But it is the part of the 
job that the man himself must conquer. And 
he has not many avenues for excuses now- 
adays. The city man having the privileges of 
the night schools and the man outside the 
city the advantages of the many corre- 
spondence schools. And in addition to this 
he now has the advantages of text-books in 
the State Codes on Boilers, the I. C. C. rules 
and regulations and I might add the yearly 
report of the Bureau of Locomotive Inspec- 
tion (a copy of which I have just received 
through the kindness and effort of our Leg- 
islative Representative, Brother Davis). 

The fourth reason, I think, is the one 
where the practical boiler maker should 
stand out pre-eminent. And that is in the 
making of the necessary recommendations 
for the repair of defects. Here is where 
the practical man makes himself count, for 
by these he protects the interest of his em- 
ployer, prevents the assured from being im- 
posed upon and reflects great credit upon 
himself, but most vital of all he commends 
himself to the public as a most loyal and 
faithful servant. For when we look over 
what is surrounded steam boilers in the 
form of human lives and the great train- 
loads of humanity that ride behind a loco- 
motive boiler, then surely the Boiler-In- 
spector has a responsible position. The fifth 
reason I have found is another one that has 
a tendency to upset the average mechanic 
and also offrs (as he thinks) an excuse for 
him not trying for what we have said right- 
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fully belongs to him and that is writing re- 
ports. 

To the above it is also essential to have 
the faculty of observation and retention of 
memory and by these I mean, drink in by 
vision all that you can from the time you 
enter a plant until you leave it, and then 
when writing up these reports go over men- 
tally the steps you made while in the plant 
and you will be surprised how clear and in- 
dicating your reports will be. 


So Brother Roberts you will see from my 
comments that the initial thing to do is, get 
our brothers back to the old three R’s again 
and encourage them to enter every examina- 
tion they can get into, to test out their 
knowledge. And at this point let me say, 
“Don’t let defeat cause disaster and des- 
pair.” If you fail, the common sense that I 
above referred to, will tell you what caused 
the failure. And then start out to find the 
right answer to your mistakes and instead 
of a failure, you will have profited, because 
you will have learned. 

Then when the time comes, that an ex- 
amination is called for Boiler-Inspectors and 
the examiner in checking up the applica- 
tions finds something like 90 or 95 per cent 
of the applicants practical boiler makers 
instead of about 5 or 10 per cent, then you 
will see the dawn of the era when no one 
but a practical boiler maker will be a Boiler- 
Inspector. 

In conclusion let me state that the recent 
technical articles that have been running in 
our Journal must have benefited many of 
us and I am hoping some day to see the in- 
troduction of a query column or page where- 
in we can ask and receive answers to ques- 
tions and exchange our experiences to the 
benefit of ourselves and the advancement of 


our trade. Fraternally yours, William J. 
Kane. 

Oakland, Cal. 
Dear Sir: 


In reference to Brother C. C. Roberts’ 
article on Boiler Inspection in the January 
issue of our Journal, I wish to state that I 
fully agree with him that boiler inspection 
positions should be held by boiler makers. 

I am going to state my reasons, which 
are subject to criticism by any of our mem- 
bers, why more positions are not held by 
them. 

I have been a boiler maker twenty years, 
the last seven of which have been in the 
capacity as a certified boiler inspector. 

In the first place boiler maker apprentices 
should be taught how to determine the safe 
working pressure of a boiler or other pres- 
sure vessel while serving their apprentice- 
ship and with the knowledge gained in re- 
pairing and building boilers would then be 
in a position to hold a boiler inspector’s 
position. 

It is my opinion that no man that cannot 
build and repair a boiler is thoroughly com- 
petent to be a boiler inspector. 

How many boiler makers though they are 
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considered good men at the business and 
are capable of building boilers, could not 
answer you if asked how much pressure 
could be carried safely on them? I dare 
say the most of them could not. 


My advice to boiler makers that are 
desirous of becoming boiler inspectors is to 
secure a copy of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers Boiler Code of which 
there is no better authority on the subject, 
and which has been adopted by a large num- 
ber of our states, study same and when an 
opening appears for a position they would 
be best prepared to fill it. Yours frater- 
nally, H. R. Heyman, Local No. 317. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

At the last meeting of Richmond Hill 
Lodge No. 264 (Long Island Railroad local) 
the officers for the year of 1924 were in- 
stalled. It was one of the largest attended 
meetings held in quite some time. The 
brothers were benefited with International 
Vice-President Brother John Dowd giving 
a lengthy talk on the railroad situation all 
over the country. Brother Dowd cited chief- 
ly the condition on the Pennsylvania R. R. 
and the railroads throughout New England 
and New York sections of the Pennsylvania 
road. Brother Dowd received quite an ova- 
tion when he finished his lengthy address 
when he urged the brothers to remain stead- 
fast until such time as they received an 
honorable adjustment. 

The brothers who are members of this 
local have to travel some distance to get to 
the meetings, as most of them have been 
in the service of the Long Island Railroad 
from twenty to thirty years, and are still on 
strike I am glad to say. When Vice-Presi- 
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dent Dowd met so many old timers, I for 
one thought he would be surprised, but I 
guess he is a tough brother to surprise, at 
least I am sure he was glad to see SO many 
old timers on the firing line after such a 
length of time. 


The new officers for 1924 are as follows: 
Brother John Rehm, president; Patrick 
O’Connor, vice-president; Thomas J. Joyce, 
financial and corresponding’ secretary; 
James Carr, treasurer. 

Trusting I am: not asking too much for 
the boys of this striking local in requesting 
you to publish this in your next issue, or as 
soon as time and space will permit, I re- 
main, yours fraternally, Thomas J. Joyce, 
BPC." S41.) 264. 


BOYHOOD DAYS. 


That big old oak tree, 
With its knotty limbs; 

Brings boyhoood memories back to me 
Then my heart overflowed the brim. 


I didn’t know when I was content, 
But as the years go sailing by me—. 
And I am growing old and bent, 
But my heart is yearning for the ole’ oak 
tree, 


At night I often lay abed, 

Thinking how I swang on the boughs, 
And the twisted little path that led, 

To the old oak tree that I long for now. 


If only once again I could see— 
The knarled and knotty oak tree, 
Then how happy and content I would be; 
It would bring back thoughts of my boy- 
hood days to me. 
—Tracy Bennett. 


Foreign Correspondence 


Newcastle, Australia. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Your letter of the 27th December duly to 
hand, also bound copy of Volume No. 35 
of your Journal, for which please accept 
my best thanks. 


I regret to say that trade shows very little 
signs of activity for the new year, up to 
this writing. A number of large contracts 
for railway rolling stock such as locomo- 
tives, steel trucks, etc., have been let to 
English and American firms by our South 
Australian government, in spite of the 
strenuous opposition of our labor represen- 
tatives in parliament to this work being al- 
lowed to go out of the country, whilst large 
numbers of skilled artisans were unem- 
ployed. 


Much local interest is centered on the con- 
tracts for the large bridge to cross Sydney 
harbor, tenders for which closed on the 17th 
instant. Among the tenders are the Cana- 
dian Bridge Company, Walkerville, Ontario, 


and the McClintic, Marshall, Products Com- 
pany, New York. This job will be the big- 
gest single undertaking ever attempted in 
Australia, and as there are two Australian 
tenders submitted for this work local in- 
dustrialists are naturally anxious to see the 
work go to either one of these firms. In 
any case a good deal of the fabrication will 
have to be done locally and this should call 
for the employment of a large number of 
our members for a number of years. It is 
estimated that the job will take seven or 
eight years at the least to complete. . 


Under separate cover I am forwarding 
you a copy of our No. 36 quarterly report 
which is just off the press, and this will 
supply you with a good deal of information 
as to local conditions at this writing. I 
am also forwarding you a copy of a news- 
paper entitled “The Labor Daily.” This 
newspaper has been taken over by the Aus- 
tralian Labor Party a few days ago, and if 
the workers will only support this produc: 
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tion it should prove a valuable asset to or- 
ganized labor in New South Wales, if not in 
the commonwealth. 


Our commonwealth government are in- 
viting tenders for the construction of two 
steel light ships. These must be built in 
Australia, so that a little work in the ship- 
building line will eventually be secured by 
one or other of our Australian firms. Gen- 
erally speaking, hewever, ship construction 
in Australia is almost at a standstill. 


I have read with interest your report upon 
the steel industry and am pleased to learn 
that the eight-hour day has been re-initiated 
at these works. As you say, considerable 
difficulty would always be experienced in 
organising the labor around these plants 
owing to the numerous nationalities repre- 
sented therein. 


Trusting that matters will soon brighten 
up for us all, and with best wishes to your- 
self and brother officers. Yours fraternally, 
J. O’Toole, General Secretary. 


Aguascalientes, Mex., Feb. 18, 1924. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

I reply to your letter of November 26th 
addressed to me when I will be in Mexico 
City. All brothers visited United States 
belonging to other crafts and I started to 
work the first of December. 

I read in this month’s Journal where 
Brother John Coots, International Vice- 
President died on Thursday evening, Janu- 
ary 17. Accept for our part in my name 
and our Union the most sincere condolence 
for that unhappy news. We hope the va- 
cant office to be filled with a good union 
man like Mr. Coots. May the deceased rest 
in peace. 

Our country was threatened for another 
civil war in attention to the bitter Presi- 
dential campaign was made, but maybe it is 
ended. The Government troops’ taken 
Guadalajara and Veracruz City which was 
out of control of Federal Government over 
two months. We have twelve branches un- 
communicated in the first time, but now re- 
mains about four. Soon we can call our 
Union to reform the passes with R. R. com- 
pany and send to our branches to attend 
our social convention, because it was can- 
celed the 3ist of last January. I will let 
you know when our convention starts. 

One of the initiative we put into effect 
are the creation of our Executive Council 
composed of one member of our branches 
now to be twenty-five. We have in our 
agreements with the company the permute 
and all workingmen keep his records un- 
broken in each Division for 365 days if to 
be absent in other Division of the com- 
pany. More time to concede for causes to 
perform any duty or commission for part of 
our societies. We think it is easy to keep 
that number as permanent delegates. Our 
actual main branch to be suppressed and 
give maost democratic orientation to our 
Union, 
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The other is the appointment of an As- 
sistant of our General Committee. In the 
present time we have only one brother to 
attend to all business of the organization 
and it is too much work for him. We need 
to give him an assistant with permanent 
residence in Mexico City, with the investi- 
ture of Permanent Delegate in the Confed- 
eration of R. R. Societies. We beg that if 
you have anything about duties of an 
Executive Council and Federation of Rail- 
road Crafts, you will send me a copy. I 
have made a plan of law, but maybe it is im- 
perfect because it is a new thing for us. The 
Confederation has called fora convention to 
reform the “Pact of Confederation” because 
it is ambiguous, according to the statement 
from the brothers belonging to Societies of 
Trainmen. We suppose that brothers want 
to keep their supremacy over the shop 
crafts. We want to be autonomous and 
keep our constitution and by-laws free and 
separate. The wages they received is the 
highest in the world and when we visited 
your country we know the Conductors work 
eight hours per day and get $6.00. I have 
the commission to make amends on the part 
of our Union to that Pact. I want instruc- 
tion in that matter to know how much we 
can compromise. 


I send to you under separate cover, three 
reports—the same as I have delivered to our 
Main Branch and branches of our Union of 
the Commission of Wages in your country. 
It gives my attention on our Department, 
and may be it is of interest for the Boiler- 
makers of Mexico as it is in Spanish, and 
may be you will understand some of it. 
Please give one to Mr. J. A. Franklin, In- 
ternational President, the other to Mr. Joe 
Flynn, Secretary-Treasurer, and the last one 
keep for yourself. 


The best wishes to you and your Brother- 
hood. Yours fraternally, Manuel I. Ortega, 
Local Shop Committee. 


Wellington, January 27th, 1924. 
Mr. J. B. Casey 
Editor Manager 
Boilermakers Journal. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

I hereby acknowledge receipt of Journals 
to December, for which I thank you, and de- 
sire to convey to you our appreciation of the 
work of your office in compiling such in- 
formation as is contained therein. The 
Journals are distributed in every center of 
N. Z. and are much appreciated, especially 
the Technical Articles. : 


In the early part of this month the Al- 
liance of Labor, a large National Organiza- 
tion called an open conference for the pur- 
pose of extending its scope and getting the 
various sections together to form them into 
their various groups as outlined in their 
method of organization. A copy of confer- 
ence report will be sent you by this mail. 


During the past month the labor move- 
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ment has been keenly interested in the Gen- 
eral Elections in England and from pres- 
ent information a Labor Government is now 
in power, but appears to be imprisoned 
by the liberals, however we believe that 
Ramsay McDonald can pull them through, by 
strategy, in any case we hope that the 
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workers do not expect too much of the labor 
government at the present juncture. 

On behalf of my Executive I desire to con- 
vey to you and your staff the compliments 
of the season. 

Yours fraternally, P. E. Warner, Federal 
Secretary. 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of mem- 
bers and relatives of members have been 
received, with suitable resolutions of sym- 
pathy: 

Members. 
Bro. Thomas Griffin, member of Lodge 


No. 27, St. Louis, Mo., died Dec. 29, 1923. 


Bro. J. Flood, member of Lodge No. 27, 
St. Louis, Mo., died recently. 


Bro. Frank Kiernan, member of Lodge No. 
429, Chicago, IIl., died Jan. 26, 1924. 


Technical Article 


LAYING OUT OTHER DESIGNS OF UPTAKES. 
By O. W. Kothe. 


At the bottom of our present drawing we 
have a front and side elevation sketch of 
uptakes as applied to double ended Scotch 
Boilers. At the top of drawing we show an- 
other sketch of uptake where the super- 
heater and air heater chambers are omitted. 
Here boiler mountings are placed on the 
face of boiler, and the uptake is shifted over 
so as not to interfere. The lower design of 
uptake when met with on single ended boil- 
ers is of a nature that many river steam 
boats are equipped with. The compound na- 
ture of the uptake is governed by the 
amount of off-set must be given one way 
or another in order to connect with the main 
stack. On ocean vesselS where many up- 
takes must lead in a single large stack, 
complications are still more increased. 


All this goes to show how engineering 
data is being increased year by year for the 
workmen who would master laying out pro- 
ficiently. In the good old days, a good ham- 
mer and chisel with such other simple tools 
were all the boilermaker needed to bother 
with. But with the increasing of knowledge 
continuously, new geometrical problems are 
being invented, and other working data dis- 
covered—that each year it becomes harder 
and harder to acquire a suitable education 
in trade matters. This is not alone true of 
the boilermaker trade, but in colleges and 
universities the problem is becoming more 
and more intense—how they can crowd the 
rapid increasing volume of knowledge into 
a brief three or four years’ scholarship. This 
being true of colleges and universities; it 
therefore is evident that mere repair men 
or shop construction men can never hope 
of learning the technical side of their trade 
unless they do concentrated study on the 
side of their daily work. 


Every mechanical piece of work is being 


carried out through the drawing office more 
and more. A workman who does not under- 
stand plan reading fluently is not as valu- 
able to any firm as he who can interpret 
drawings and work from them. Just mere 
practical experience and practical judgment 
is no safeguard any more unless a theoreti- 
cal knowledge goes with it. Here we often 
see where men of 25 years of age have a far 
but just the grease and dirt on the cogs. 
With some of us, we cannot help but pity 
wider range of working ability than men of 
50 years. Indeed, there are more opportuni- 
ties today for any boilermaker, than there 
ever was throughout history at any given 
time. 


With the increasing of population by the 
hundreds of thousands yearly in this coun- 
try, it shows the vast amount of boiler work 
that must be continually done of a special 
kind. Drawings such as we show are of 
a special design, a job that must be made to 
order. It involves opportunity for men who 
can design, proportion and lay out, as well 
as assemble and erect. In all the activities 
of business work is being standardized and 
with it thousands of workmen become mere 
cogs in the wheels; some are not even that; 
their plight, their soul ecked out expression, 
and it is all thus simply because they have 
guit growing mentally. 


In merely looking at the side and front 
elevation of our double ended boiler up- 
take, many a man would scratch his head 
in bewilderment; it would look a thing al- 
most impossible to do; to have plates make 
an inward bend and at the same time form 
an ogee backwards. The treatment is, how- 
ever, very simple; the sides not having any 
miters form butt joints. This then enables 
using the projection method, where we de- 
velop the girths of the end elevation from | 


: 
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the side, and the girths from the sides we 
develop from the end elevation. Thus we see 
the edge line I and of the sheet in the side 
elevation, and again the edge lines III and 
IV of side are edges of the end elevation 
sheets. So the one butts into the other and 
that makes the miter or hip lines. 

First we must detail our side and end 
elevations as becomes their length, with pro- 
jection curvature and height, as we show 
by the elevation outlines. At times the out- 
lines can be described with a series of arcs 
and tangent lines, while at other times the 
curves are sketched in at pleasure or as 
‘feeling’? may dictate. That is what we have 
done. We next select any convenient line 
as I in this case and divide in any number 
of equal parts. Then through each of these 
points project horizontal lines to pass 
through edge lines II; III and IV as in points 
shown. The same results can be secured 
by not dividing line I in equal spaces but 
drawing them through at random. This is 
often more suitable where equal divisions 
do not pass through such positions in other 
lines as may be desired. This means of pass- 
ing horizontal lines through the _ several 
edge lines acts if though you drew squares 
entirely around the finished fittings. If 
lines are drawn on the developed patterns, 
and formed properly, all lines will match, 
thus making perfect squares around the 
problem. 

So now we pick the girth spaces from 
edge line I of end elevation and set them 
on center line A-E in numerical order. We 
then draw stretchout lines, and then from 
each point in line III and IV as 1”-2”-3”, 
etc., erect lines to cross lines in pattern of 
similar number. At the intersection thus 
made we sketch our lines and you have the 
outline for pattern I of uptake. To develop 
pattern II, we pick the girth spaces sep- 
arately as 1’-2’-3’-4’, etc. to 14’, and set them 
below side elevation on line B-G in numeri- 
cal order. Repeating our projection of lines, 
we thereby establish the outline for pattern 
II as 1”-14”, etc. 

Now to develop pattern IV, we pick this 
girth, each space separately as 1”-2”-3”-4", 
etc., and set on the center line C-F and con- 
tinue the development as before. This gives 
the heel pattern IV, and to produce the 
throat pattern III of side elevation; pick 
the girth spaces on line III and set them 
off below end elevation and develop as be- 
fore. This is all there is to the treatment. 


Of course, as such fittings are rather 
large and made up quite a number in pieces 
of plates; the projection of lines would not 
be so convenient. On such large work the 
end elevation could be first drawn full size 
on a smooth floor or bench. The lines could 
be made with a white or black chalk. Next 
lay the side elevation directly over the end 
elevation, putting the lines down with say 
red chalk so no confusion results and that 
each view stands out distinct. After this a 
vertical line could be erected in each side 
of our drawing, and on these lines, starting 
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from the base points, can be marked off, say 
every six or eight inches apart. This en- 
ables using a straight edge to put down the 
projection lines, or a chalk line can also be 
used. The color of these lines do not mat- 
ter as we know their meaning and their po- 
sition on the elevation lines. 


After this the girths for each pattern 
could be stepped off wherever convenient, 
and if need be, lines as A-E or C-F could 
be drawn on each side of the pattern on 
which the girths would be placed, and paral- 
lel lines could be easily drawn. Now instead 
of erecting lines as we did here, we use a 
trammel point and lift the lines as setting 
one leg on center line A-B, we pick say 
B-1”; then B-1”, etc., and transfer these dis- 
tances into pattern. This enables “lifting” 
the lines and placing them where it is con- 
venient to lay out the pattern. This same 
method would be followed with each pattern, 
and results would be the same as we used. — 


Where such uptakes are made of over an 
eighth thickness of plate; then neutral line 
measurements must be used, especially for 
the bases. This will assure holding the 
bases to required measurements. Ordinarily 
the workman would wonder how he could 
form such a pattern with any accuracy; but 
this is easily done by cutting a template as 
for instance for heel I of elevation, and 
holding that square, the pattern must be 
bent to lay against the heel I of side eleva- 
tion. On small work these elevations can 
be cut out of light sheet iron and used as 
templates for forming, but for large work, 
no doubt, a wooden template of batten | 
strips would serve the best. 


As a matter of assembling the joints in 
the hip; three choices are open. (1) To use 
an angle iron and fit it in the corner and 
rivet the sides to it. (2) To flange one side 
and rivet as per our detail ““M” in the upper 
corner, and (3) to weld the corners. No 
doubt, welding is the easiest because then 
the raw edges are sufficient and if the sides 
are formed as per template they should lay 
up well. But where a flanged riveted joint. 
is required; then that is quite a job, owing 
to the continually changing angle the flange 
takes with its side. It takes a real mechanic 
to do this and make neat uniform job. In 
turning the flange it is so easy to stretch 
the metal which throws the entire shape 
away from the template form, and this 
makes it especially hard. 


“Boy, take these flowers up to Miss Dolly 
Footlites, Room 12.” 

“Gee! You’re the fourth guy wat’s sent 
her flowers today.” 

hoe What’s that? Who sent the oth- 
ers?” 

“Oh, they didn’t send up any names. They 
just said: ‘She’ll know who they come 
from.’ ” , 

“Well, here, ‘take my card and tell her 
these are from the same one that sent her 
the other three boxes.”—Boston Transcript. 
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Co-Operation 


ALL AMERICAN COOPERATIVE COMMISSION 


SENATOR LAFOLLETTE TO FIGHT FOR COOPERATIVES. 


Studying European co-operatives at first 
hand has made Senator Robert M. LaFol- 
lette of Wisconsin a confirmed advocate of 
American co-operation. He reports: “In 
all the European countries that I visited I 
found the co-operative movement a power 
for good not only in its immediate purposes 
of saving money for its members and edu- 
cating them in fundamental democracy, but 
in acting as a barrier against the develop- 
ment of the types of monopolies and com- 
binations that have become so great a men- 
ace to representative government in the 
United States.” , 


Senator LaFollette joins forces with other 
strong protagonists of co-operation in the 
United States Senate, including Borah, 


Brookhart, Magnus Johnson, Shipstead, 
Wheeler, Frazier and Ladd, by adding: 

“I expect to devote a large part of my 
time and energy during the coming year to 
fostering the development of co-operation in 
the United States, because I see in the move- 
ment an opportunity for great good for the 
common man and a means of escape from 
the operation of monopolies and combina- 
tions which are slowly but surely throttling 
the economic life of America.” 

As a veteran in the fight for the rights 
of the common people, Senator LaFollette is 
a strong ally for the co-operative movement. 
“Fighting Bob” has never yet accepted de- 
feat in his crusade for industrial and politi- 
cal democracy. He can be counted on as a 
dauntless crusader for co-operation. 


COOPERATIVE CREDIT UNION PROSPERS. 


How would you like to draw a dividend of 
10 per cent on an investment less than six 
months old? Sounds pretty good, but the 
members of the Clothing Workers’ Credit 
Union in New York City will tell you it feels 
even better. 


At the first of the year, this prosperous 
co-operative credit union, whose 294 mem- 
bers belong to the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers’ Union, declared a 10 per cent 
dividend although all but a handful of these 
workers had joined the credit union since 
June, 1923. This profit was realized on the 
$6,000 of paid-in shares and almost $3,000 
more deposited by members as savings. 


The garment workers’ credit union is but 
one of the A. S. Credit Unions in greater 
New York. It was established during the 
great lockout in 1920 by one of the locals, 
and was enlarged and reorganized under a 
new charter obtained last August. Under 
its new administration, the membership in- 
creased from a handful to nearly 300, who 
purchased a total of almost 600 shares of 
stock, at $10 a share. This money has been 
used constantly since then in loans made 
to the union members at only 4 per cent. 
The 10 per cent earnings have been made by 


reloaning the same money over and over, 
just as the bankers do. 

Two important extensions are being 
planned by the Amalgamated Credit Union: 
first, to enable the credit union to secure 
group insurance for the entire membership 
without any cost to the members; and 
secondly, to build homes for the members at 
a great saving. 

Colorado workers want to have a chance 
to run co-operative credit unions in their 
state, too. Last year a bill authorizing 
credit unions was submitted to the legis- 
lature, but the bankers and reactionary Re- 
publicans smothered it. Instead of accept- 
ing defeat, as their banker opponents hoped, 
the farmer-labor forces of that state have 
resorted to the initiative and referendum 
and are submitting a credit union bill under 
the referendum to the voters this year. 
They are confident that the people will 
heartily support the measure. 

Co-operative credit unions for workers, 
for farmers and people of small means are 
not new. Nine states in this country have 
laws permitting their organization. Euro- 
pean workers have had credit unions for 
seventy-five years; they have existed in 
Canada since 1900. 


BUILDING TRADES PLAN MONSTER SUPPLY COOPERATIVE. 


When building material men try to boy- 
cott employers of union labor hereafter they 
are going to be met by a monster building 
supply co-operative controlled by the build- 
ing unions and ready to supply fair employ- 
ers with anything they need. That is the 
program launched by the Portland conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor 
and now being developed by committee of 
international building unions. 


Great difficulties have been encountered 
by friendly employers all over the country 
because of the refusal of anti-union building 
material dealers to furnish supplies for 
structures on which union men are em- 
ployed. The $6,000,000 national building 
supply company being developed is designed 
primarily to help such employers to carry 
out their union contracts. Representatives 
of the international unions of lathers, brick- 
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layers and plumbers are on the committee 
arranging for the organization of the co- 
operative. 

Building employes of San Jose, California, 
have proved the workability of such a plan 
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for their building materials co-operative has 
not only succeeded in breaking the local 
anti-union fight but it has brought financial 
advantages to the unions. 


A COOPERATIVE STORE THAT FLOATS. 


“It floats, it floats.” 


This time it is not ivory soap that we are 
talking about, but a co-operative store! A 
co-operative store that travels by boat up 
and down the Murray River, carrying by 
water a treasure-trove of common everyday 
sort of needs that the farmers round about 
would otherwise have to do without. 


This romantic co-operative store lives 
down in Australia. It is owned by the Co- 
operative Society of Adelaide, which is the 
capital of South Australia. One of the larg- 
est co-operatives in that great continent, the 
Adelaide society has 10,000 members and 
runs twenty-eight different co-operative 
stores throughout the city. Thousands of 
prosperous farmers, living along the banks 
of the Murray River, which passes through 
Adelaide on its way to the sea, wanted to 
gain the benefits of service and economical 
buying which their city friends enjoyed. Be- 


cause they couldn’t get into the city, the co- 
operative society decided they would carry 
a co-operative store to them. So it pur- 
chased a ship, fitted it up with store rooms, 
refrigerators, a warehouse and counters, 
stuffed it full of the goods that farmers 
want, and sent it on its way. 

Each day of the week, at certain hours, 
this floating shop appears at different spots 
by the river bank and the farmers round 
about come and make their purchases. The 
ship is a veritable bazaar, for it not only 
supplies groceries and provisions, but earth- 
enware, iron goods, fabrics and clothing. 
When the farmers want to buy things out 
of the common run, like sewing machines, 
washing machines, etc., they order them 
from the catalogue and the machines are 
delivered on the next trip. And so the ship 
does good service among the scattered popu- 
lation, for whom this means of shopping is 
cheaper than by road transport. 


OHIO FARMERS PLAN EXTENSION OF COOPERATIVES. 


Ohio farmers are planning big things for 
1924 and they all revolve around one little 
word—co-operation. Co-operative market- 
ing organizations of dairy, livestock, wool, 
grain, poultry and vegetable products are all 
on the program for development during the 
present year, according to the report sent 
the All American Co-operative Commission 
by the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation. 


Milk producers’ co-operatives, now located 
around Cleveland, Cincinnati, Columbus and 
Dayton but at present unconnected, are to 
be federated into a single organization with 
the help of the Farm Bureau Federation. 
They hope to carry their business right to 
the doors of the city consumers by buying 
up city milk distributing companies, as was 


done in Cincinnati recently. When this is 
done, economies of distribution can be passed 
on to the consumers. 


Surveys and investigations of the man- 
agement of other co-operative enterprises in 
the state are being made by the Farm 
Bureau Federation to tighten up the “loose 
cogs,” and stop the leaks. During the past 
year between $12,000,000 and $15,000,000 
worth of Ohio livestock was handled by the 
central co-operatives at Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh for about sixty local co-operatives 
without a single contract. Poultry and egg 
producers plan to organize marketing co- 
operatives this year similar to the dairy co- 
operatives. Even cabbage growers are de- 
termined to have their own co-operatives. 


QUALITY PLUS COOPERATION BRINGS RESULTS. 


In 1906 the farmers of Baldwin County, 
Alabama, shipped 300 cars of cucumbers and 
other vegetables for which they received 
from 50 cents to $55 per car. For the nine 
“months from November 1, 1921 to August 
1, 1922, the farmers of this county received 
$645,000 for the same products. 


Price level changes didn’t work this mira- 
cle, nor was it a sudden visitation of good 
luck. The real reason behind the prosperity 
of these farmers of Baldwin County is co- 
operation. They organized themselves into 
a producers’ marketing co-operative, and 
by pooling their brains as well as their high 
grade vegetables, they found better markets 


for their wares. “In union there is strength” 
—and prosperity. 


A Memphis lawyer entered his condemned 


client’s cell. ‘Well,’ he said, “good news 
at last?” 

“A reprieve?” exclaimed the prisoner, 
eagerly. 


“No, but your uncle has died, leaving you 
$5,000, and you can go to your fate with 
the satisfying feeling that the noble efforts 
of your lawyer in your behalf will not go 
unrewarded.”—The Lawyer and Banker, 
Detroit. 
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Health News 


INVESTIGATION OF RESPIRATORY DISEASES. 


Surgeon General Cumming, United States 
Public Health Service, says that respiratory 
diseases such as colds, influenza and similar 
conditions are responsible for a great deal 
of suffering, loss of time, disability and a 
not inconsiderable number of deaths. There 
are few, if any, individuals who do not suffer 
from some acute respiratory condition at 
least once a year, losing from a day to a 
week or more as a result, to say nothing of 
the miserable feeling which such condition 
entails. Some of these attacks develop into 
chronic sinus inflammations, middle ear 
disease leading to deafness, mastoid disease, 
occasionally meningitis, and at times a 
latent pulmonary tuberculosis is lighted up 
as a result of one of these acute disorders. 


The United States Public Health Service 
is undertaking a detailed study of common 
colds and other minor respiratory diseases 
and influenza in an effort to gather mor- 
bidity data over a sufficient period of time 
and over a large enough geographical area 
to render these studies of value in attempt- 
ing to prevent these affections. Compara- 
tively little is definitely known as to the real 
causes, distribution, manner of spread, and 
epidemiology of these so-called minor res- 
piratory ailments, nor of inter-epidemic in- 
fluenza, because these diseases do not ap- 
pear in ordinary morbidity reports. These 
studies are the first of their kind to be 
taken up on such a broad scale. 


To collect these respiratory histories, both 
negative and positive, certain groups of col- 


leges have been selected where active co- 
operation has been obtained by circulariz- 
ing and enlisting the support of the stu- 
dents in reporting to the Public Health Serv- 
ice twice a month their respiratory experi- 
ences—whether or not they have had colds, 
bronchitis, tonsilitis, or influenza, for the 
two weeks’ period covered by the report. 
Preliminary data are also collected relative 
to the incidence of influenza among those 
reporting, during the 1918 epidemic, whether 
or not they have been subject to chronic 
nose and throat trouble, the nature of under- 
wear worn, ventilation of quarters during 
sleeping hours, and the like. 

This work will be actively undertaken at 
Harvard University, Boston; John Hopkins 
Medical School, in Baltimore; Georgetown 
and Howard Universities, of Washington; 
Tulane University, of New Orleans; Ohio 
State University, of Columbus; University 
of Chicago, at Chicago, and the University 
of California, at Berkeley. By this selection 
of colleges, groups of individuals living in 
all sections of the United States will be en- 
listed and comparative studies made relative 
to the true occurrence of common colds and, 
among other things, influenza, at the places 
mentioned. It is hoped to determine the 
relation that the common cold bears to in- 
fluenza. 

It is anticipated that these studies will 
extend over a period of two or three years, 
and that the results will give a more definite 
idea of the epidemiology of respiratory dis- 
orders. 


News of General Interest 


FARM LOAN SYSTEM MAY BE NEXT BIG SCANDAL SUBJECT, IS 
PREDICTED. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—Is the billion dollar 
Farm Loan system also sugaring off finan- 
cially to the benefit of politicians who now 
control it through the Federal Farm Loan 
Board? 

Charges of irregularities possibly involv- 
‘ing undivided profits of the system amount- 
ing to four million on November 30, and of 
dangerous exploitation of this country-wide 
system of twelve land banks whose forty 
millions of capital stock is held by 300,000 
farmers, were preferred against the Federal 
Board before the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee by R. H. Coker, nephew 
of President Harding and until recently re- 
Viewing appraiser for the board. 


Senator Borah put in on December 10 a 


resolution asking the Federal Board, nomi- » 


nally a bureau of the Treasury Department 


to supply information concerning the un- 
expected and unannounced salary raises 
since last March. This instituted hearings, 
resulted in holding up the four recess ap- 
pointments to the board, and has brought 
to light evidence that begins with charges 
of extravagance at the expense of the farm- 
ers and ends with creating wonder whether 
here, too, there may not be the hand of 
“invisible government.” 


Mr. Coker’s specific charges © 

regularities in the Federal Bur 

gin with the fact that twelve Land 
Bank presidents, impelled &, a mys- 
terious urge, created a new ;»b of “fis- 
cal agent” carrying a salary of $25,000 
a year. Judge Charles E. Lobiue. iicn 
Farm Loan Commissioner, ris’snec and 
took it. A month later all ‘4 Land 
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Bank presidents, political employees, 
had their salaries raised to $10,000 a 
year, and other expenses were O. K.’d 
which raised operating cost close to 
$200,000. These arrangements, sugges- 
tive of a deal, were without authority 
or intent of Congress, the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Director of the Budget or Congress. 


Up to last March the Treasury Depart- 
ment paid the expenses of this bureau pre- 


cisely as it did the bureau of the Comptrol- 


ler of the Currency. Now farmers are 
obliged to pay them out of the surplus sav- 
ings of this system supposed to be co-opera- 
tive. The Federal Farm Loan Board backed 
legislation known as the Strong bill in- 
tended to assassinate the farm loan as- 
sociations, or co-operative groups of farm- 
ers. It deprived farmers of the majority 
control of their own land banks whose stock 
they had paid for. It freed the Federal 
Board from strict accountability to any- 
body. It left in the hands of politicians 
without a dollar invested in the system the 
sale of a quarter billion or more bonds 
annually without the necessity of letting 
stockholders know the precise details of 
contracts made with a syndicate of eastern 
bond houses—yet an infinitesimal “leak” 
of the smallest fraction of 1 per cent would 
be a fortune every year. The opportunity 
for exploitation such as Mr. Coker points 
to on the surface exists deeper down. And 
this bill passed the Senate totally uncon- 
sidered or even read, unknown to most of 
the senators, tucked in as Title 3 of the 
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Agricultural Credits Act, a last-moment 
measure for short-time credit. It is an 
eternal disgrace that such a thing could 
happen. 


As fiscal agent Judge Lobdell!l han- 
dles all details of the bond selling in 
large measure controlling the amount 
of money obtained to loan. He has 
previously accepted, according to his 
own testimony, the advice of the east- 
ern syndicate about when to issue 
bonds. Now, according to Mr. Coker, 
he has the disposition of the profits of 
the system amounting on November 30 
to about four million. He apparently 
holds one key to the problem of how 
high the farmers’ interest rate shall be 
for the figure set by the Farm Loan 
system affects the general rate deeply. 
So far as stockholders are concerned 
annual dividends returned to borrow- 
ers are in effect a lowering of interest. 
But dividends have been held up with- 
out explanation for long periods. 


Farm Loan associations demand _ that 
Title 3, which inflicts grave injustice, shall 
be repealed. They want the $25,000 salary 
abolished, economy and a reduced board. 
They say it is necessary that the new in- 
termediate credit banks, government 
owned, be completely separated from the 
Land Banks, farmer-owned, which give 
mortgage credit. They emphasize that . 
farmer-shareholders’ control of their own 
banks be restored. They beg for a lower 
interest rate as one measure of relief in 
this time of agricultural depression. 


A. F. OF L. ENDORSES PLAN FOR FINAL DRIVE TO END CONTRACT 
PRISON LABOR. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—The foundation of a 
final drive to completely eliminate prison 
contract labor in the United States was 
laid when the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor adopted a re- 
port submitted as a program of action by 
twelve organizations called into conference 
by President Samuel Gompers. 


The conference was called pursuant to 
instructions voted by the last convention of 
the A. F. of L., and included representatives 
of the following organizations: 

United Mine Workers of America. 

International Ladies’ Garment Workers. 

United Garment Workers of America. 

international Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 

International Broom and Whisk Makers. 

Boot and Shoe Workers’ International 
Union. 

United Textile Workers of America. 

International Association of Machinists. 

Union Label Trades Department, A. F. of 
bh. 

American Federation of Labor. 

National Committee on Prisons and Pri- 
son Labor. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


This conference of representatives of the 
twelve organizations considered the prison 
labor problem in every aspect. The report 
was submitted to the executive council, with 
all members of the conference attending, 
and was adopted by unanimous vote. 


Cardinal Points of Program. 

The cardinal points of the program upon 
which the fight will be waged are: 

1—Adoption of the state and states use 
system, calling for state use, but permitting 
interstate sale or exchange of surplus prod- 
ucts for state use only. 

2—Development of prison industry on a 
high plane of efficiency, safety and expert 
management. 

3—Rehabilitation of prisoners through 
payment for prison work, such payment to 
go either to dependents or to the prisoner 
upon release, the cost of maintenance of the 
prisoner being deducted from the wages 
earned by him in prison. 

Labor Leads in Fight. 

In adopting this report the American 
Federation of Labor assumes the leading 
role in the final battle against the contract 
system, and as its principal weapon adopts 
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The Remains of International Vice-President Ccots and some of the Floral Offerings. 


a new principle in dealing with the prison 
labor problem. The states use system, as 
distinguished from the state use system, is 
advocated as providing a method of escape 
from the contract system in states where 
there has until now seemed no escape. 

Under the states use system it becomes 
possible for a group of states to join to- 
gether by reciprocal agreement to consume 
in state use the surplus output of the state 
prisons in the group of states. Under the 
state use system it is required that each 
state consume the products of its own penal 
institutions. States use permits the ex- 
change of surplus prison products between 
states for the use of the state institutions 
of the states having a reciprocal agreement. 

The inauguration of the states use system 
will require state legislation and for that 
purpose a model bill will be drafted by the 
American Federation of Labor and intro- 
duced in the various state legislatures. 

Gompers Urges Fair Play. 

While the rehabilitation of prisoners 

through wage payment is not a part of the 


report adopted by th eexecutive council, it 
is a long standing policy of the American 
Federation of Labor and will be included in 
the program now laid out for an educational 
campaign to finally overthrow the contract 
system. 


“From the very first,” said President 
Gompers, ‘‘we have sought to aid every 
movement that might develop men and not 
criminals in prisons. Nothing contributes 
more to that end than decent treatment and 
recognition of the worth of the labor of 
prisoners. They are not put in prison to 
be exploited. 


“The prisoner benefits in every way by 
the payment of a recognized wage. But the 
dependents also benefit. Prisons ought to 
be institutions of reform and not merely 
places where society exacts an eye for an 
eye. We shall do everything within our 
power to carry into effect our full program, 
including liberation of prisoners from bond- 
age to contracts and the payment of wages 
for their labor.” 


FRIENDS OF “WIDE OPEN” IMMIGRATION SPREAD LYING REPORTS 
TO BEAT BILLS SUPPORTED BY THE ORGANIZED WORKERS. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—Proposed immigra- 
tion laws backed by organized labor are 
under a barrage of lies. 


Interests hostile to the immigration bill 
proposed by Representative Johnson of 
Washington are trying to make it appear 
that foreigners now in the United States 
will be denied the privilege of bringing their 


relatives here under the provisions of the 
proposed legislation. 


Great numbers of foreign-born people 
have been fooled by this misleading and ly- 
ing propaganda, with the result that oppo- 
sition has developed to the Johnson bill and 
similar bills. in Massachusetts the bar- 
rage of lies has resulted in the passage by 
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the state legislature of a resolution con- 
demning the Johnson bill. 


The fact of the matter is that the John- 
son bill specifically provides that immi- 
grants may bring their fathers and mothers, 
husbands and wives and children under 18 
to the United States and that such persons 
brought here shall be considered “nonquota”’ 
immigrants and shall not be counted on the 
quotas of the nations from which they come. 


The great mass of the foreign-born peo- 
ple are unaware of this provision of the 
Johnson bill, which explains why those 
working against the bill have been able to 
arouse hostility to it. 


Supporters of the Johnson bill suspect 
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that the friends of unrestricted immigration 
are planning to delay all action in congress 
on the bill until late in the session, when 
there would be the chance that immigration 
would be forgotten in the rush of the clos- 
ing days. If this should happen, the way 
would be open for an unparalleled flood of 
immigration to the United States, as the 
present immigration law, popularly known 
as the “3 per cent law,’ expires June 30, 
1924. 

If the 3 per cent law is permitted to ex- 
pire and if no other legislation is enacted, 
the movement to the shores of the United 
States of the largest migration of peoples 
in the history of the world may be expected 
to begin July 1, 1924. : 


LABOR’S CAUSE IN MEXICO RIDING TO VICTORY. 


The de la Huerta rebellion is about done 
for. The armies of the Republic under Obre- 
gon, backed by labor, are driving the last 
remnants of the rebel forces into defeat and 
surrender. De la Huerta must soen either 
take a dive into the Atlantic or take a boat 
ride, 

One of the greatest contributing factors in 
the Obregon success is the solid backing 
of the Mexican Federation of Labor, which 
has stood for constitutional government from 
the outset. 


The American Federation of Labor and 
the Pan-American Federation of Labor have 
given every possible support to the main- 
tenance of constitutional, democratic gov- 


ernment. The record of labor has been one 
of consistent, united support of the cause of 
democracy. Only a handful of revolutionary 
reds, playing any despicable game to serve 
their own ends, has marked a break in the 
line. This handful, however, has been of 
small consequence. 


The wage earners of Mexico and of the 
entire Western Hemisphere have cause to 
rejoice in the progress of the Mexican gov- 
ernment forces. That there will for some 
time be roving bands of rebels is undoubted, 
but they will be bandits, to be dealt with as 
such. The rebellion is broken and constitu- 
tional government is vindicated, on the face 
of the reports as they stand today. 


BY THE WAY. 
Comment and Criticism About Things Doing in the World. 


Often the labor press is forced to com- 
ment unfavorably on court decisions affect- 
ing the workers, as in too many cases the 
courts seem to place the dollar above the 
man. A decision which does not favor prop- 
erty at the expense of human beings comes 
as a welcome relief in the flood of decisions 
favoring the dollar. 


Such a decision has been given by Judge 
Elias Bishop of Boston in connection with 
provision of the Massachusetts 48-hour law 
which prohibits the employment of women 
for more than 48 hours a week, whether em- 
ployed in more than one establishment or 
not. 

In passing sentence upon employees who 
had violated the law, Judge Bishop directed 
attention to the fact that the state had the 
police power to pass these laws for the 
protection of women and children in in- 
dustry; that the right to pass these laws 
had been sustained by the United States 
Supreme Court and had been found to be 
constitutional. 

Under this police power the State regu- 
lates the number of hours that women and 
children may work and requires that notices 
be posted showing the number of hours re- 
quired. Judge Bishop stated that if anyone 


exceeds the number of hours as allowed by 
the statute, irrespective of whether they had 
a knowledge of it or not, they were violat- 
ing the laws. He went on to say that even 
in the case of a girl that comes into a fac- 
tory and says that she works at home dur- 
ing the day, or any other fictitious state- 
ment to the employer, the very fact that she 
is employed elsewhere during the day, in 
addition to employment here evenings, 
makes the second employer liable; that the 
second employer must have the knowledge 
that women have not been employed else- 
where during the day, and that such women 
are hired by the second employer at his 
peril. The judge further remarked that 
these laws were of great importance to 
the country and state, since they were en- 
acted for the benefit of the health of women 
and children and the preservation of the 


race. 
* * &* 


Labor will not be disposed to weep over 
the ousting of six members of the New York 
State Police for brutally beating four pris- 
oners. The troopers “had it coming to 
them” and it strikes the ordinary citizen 
that they got off with light punishment. 

The record of the New York State Police 
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has not been clean as regards the use of un- 
authorized force and labor believes it is 
about time that brutality practiced by the 
troopers was_ punished. Well founded 
charges of brutality during the Buffalo car 
strike were brought against members of 
the force but nothing was done to punish 
the accused men. Apparently a beginning 
has been made in ridding the force of men 
who abuse their positions to attack helpless 
prisoners and it is to be hoped the heads of 
the force will make it understood that even 
prisoners have rights, to say nothing of men 
engaged in industrial disputes. 

State Police are regarded with justifiable 
suspicion by labor and action such as caused 
the ousting of the six New York troopers 
does not tend to remove that suspicion. 

= * * 


Workers of the United States should take 
pride in the fact that enemies of the 8-hour 
workday are making no progress in this 
country. In fact they are losing ground, as 
witness the passing of the 12-hour day to 
make way for the 8-hour day in the steel 
industry. 

In Europe the situation is different. There 
labor is seriously alarmed at the continued 
assaults on the 8-hour day. Germany is 
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showing a decided tendency to break away 
from the 8-hour shift and the same move- 
ment is apparent in Belgium and Holland. 
It is well for American workers to remem- 
ber that Woodrow Wilson was a strong ad- 
vocate of the 8-hour day, which he once told 
Congress was “adjudged by the thought and 
the experience of recent years, a thing upon 
which society is justified in insisting as in 
the interest of health, efficiency and con- 


tentment.” 
* * * 


Here’s good advice from the Christian 
Science Monitor, which says: 


“The proposed child labor amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States is now 
in committee. It must not stay there! You, 
and you, and you can help to bring it out. 
You would not like your child to be faced 
with what more than 1,000,000 boys and girls 
in America are faced with—literal slavery, 
for that is what it means to many, employed 
perhaps ten hours a day at wearing tasks 
when they should be in the schoolroom or 
the nursery. Get in touch with your con- 
gressman. Urge them to pry the amend- 
ment out of the committee. It can be done, 
but immediate action is needed on your part. 
Will you help?” 


TEAPOT GURGLINGS. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—Teapot Dome boils 
hotter and hotter. A new gusher smears 
fresh reputations every day. Blooie, goes 
one nice clean shirt front after another. 


Here are some points not generally em- 
phasized: 


There were three oil leases. One to Sin- 
clair, one to Doheny, and ONE TO STAND- 
ARD OIL. 

Not much is said about Standard Oil, but 
it got its bite in California. 

* * * 


The old American Association for the Pro- 
tection of American Rights in Mexico is 
being dragged into the hearing. This is the 
old time oil crowd that fought so hard for 
intervention in Mexico five and six years 
ago. This is the crowd that constituted the 
“prosecution” when Fall, as senator, con- 
ducted his infamous hearings on Mexico. 

May the good old American Association 
for the Protection of American Rights 
_ (what a joke) in Mexico, get all that’s com- 
ing to it! 

* * te 
One big angle of the case hasn’t been 


scratched, but it’s in prospect and it isn’t 
being emphasized. It’s the stock market 
clean-up. It is said that even if Sinclair 
loses Teapot Dome his stock market win- 
nings will be enough. 


But more sensational may be the testi- 
mony in prospect as to WHO ELSE cleaned 
up in the stock market. And from where 
did they get their tip? 

There’s something about ready to crack 
on that phase of the question, unless all 
the dope goes wrong. 

* * * 


The demand, first voiced in the labor 
press, that the leases be cancelled, seems 
likely to be fulfilled. The great difficulty 
seems to be to find lawyers to fight the 
government’s case who haven’t been on an 
oil payroll somewhere or some time. 

* a * 


So it goes, now that the lid is off and the 
truth is coming out. And former Secretary 
Fall, taking refuge behind a shield of silence 
on the ground that talk may incriminate 
him, is the prime spectacle of the whole 
show. 


TABLOID OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. 
U. S. Department of Labor. 


Austria: Reciprocal Unemployment Sup- 
port—According to an agreement made be- 
tween the Austrian Republic and the Swiss 
Federal State, each state assures to the 
other the same treatment of unemployed as 


would be accorded them in the state to 
which they owe native allegiance. 
Unemployment—From June to October, 
1923, unemployment in Austria showed a 
gradual decrease, but November, 1923, 
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marked the beginning of a period of in- 
crease, 2,615 persons joining the ranks of 
the unemployed during that month. Inas- 
much as the municipality of Vienna con- 
tinuued in its efforts to revive the building 
trades, that city showed a decrease, rather 


than an increase, in the number of idle 
workmen. 
Brazil: Immigration Legislation—As a 


result of the severe agricultural labor short- 
age throughout the northern state of Brazil, 
a bill is now pending before the Brazilian 
Chamber of Deputies, providing for the 
establishment of European immigration colo- 
nies in the states from Bahia north. Free 
third-class passage aboard the steamers of 
the Lloyd Brazileiro S. S. Line from Euro- 
pean ports to a port in Brazil will be of- 
fered to prospective immigrants, as well 
as attractive guarantees of land, good hous- 
ing and sanitary conditions. 

England: Boiler Makers’ Strike—After 
continuing for a year and causing an esti- 
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mated loss to the country of about eight 
million dollars, the boiler makers’ strike 
now shows signs of settlement. 


Trade Disputes Decrease—Trade disputes 
involving stoppage of work showed a great 
decrease in December, 1923, as compared 
with the previous month. 

Unemployment, Liverpool—For the first 
time in many months, unemployment in the 
Liverpool district, during December, 1923, 
decreased. The decline is said to be due to 
the great exodus from that part of England 
to the United States, and the increase in 
foreign and domestic trade. | 

Germany: Unemployment—Sixty official 
Saxon employment bureaus report that in 
December, 1923, there were 273,000 unem- 
ployed persons in Saxony. In the City of 
Dresden, there were 58,000 idle on January 
4, 1924. 

Wages Paid in Food—A number of firms 
in the Dresden district are paying their 
workmen in food stuffs instead of marks. 


SHOWS NEED FOR ACCIDENT LAW AT NATION’S CAPITAL. 


American Association for Labor Legislation. 


Washington, Jan. 24——Enactment by Con- 
gress of an accident compensation law for 
the 100,000 wage earners in private employ- 
ment in the District of Columbia is urgently 
needed to do away with distress and destitu- 
tion now existing to an appalling extent 
among the families of injured workers at 
the nation’s capital, according to a prelim- 
inary report of a study just completed by 
the Department of Sociology of the Catholic 
University of America. 


The report, which appears in the current 
issue of the Catholic Charities Review, con- 
cludes that the peculiar conditions in the 
district can be met adequately only by pro- 
viding workmen’s accident insurance which 
eliminates the “professional insurance ad- 
justers,” the method provided in the Fitz- 
gerald-Jones bill now pending in Congress. 


“Without a workmen’s accident compen- 
sation law,” the report declares, “workmen 
are receiving neither medical care nor cash 
in settlements sufficient adequately to rec- 
ompense them for injuries received in em- 
ployment. It is also evident that serious 
injuries entailing much loss of working time 
and hardship are sufficiently frequent to 
make it urgent that Congress lose no time 
in enacting an adequate workmen’s compen- 
sation law. 


“The practices of insurance company 
claim adjusters, where noticed, were not 
such as to give confidence that their par- 
ticipation in administering workmen’s com- 
pensation would further harmonious indus- 
trial relations. Their policy seemed rather 
to be to pay out the least possible amount 
regardless of circumstances. The resultant 
distrust of insurance adjusters voiced by 
numerous workmen would indicate that if 
industrial harmony and relief from litigation 
is a consideration, Congress in enacting a 


District of Columbia; 


workmen’s compensation law should not per- 
mit any third party such as the professional 
insurance adjuster to stand between an em- 
ployer and his workmen.” 


Failure of Congress in the past to enact a 
workmen’s compensation law for the dis- 
trict, according to the report “is all the 
more amazing since the workmen in the 
home constituencies of most of the congress- 
men have for some time now enjoyed the 
benefits of such protection.” 


Forty-two states and three territories have 
accident compensation laws, the report 
states. Congress has also adopted an act to 
protect federal employees which was broad- 
ened to include all civil employees of the 
yet Congress has 
never enacted even as much as an em- 
ployers’ liability act for private workers in 
the district. 


A study of cash compensation recovered 
in eighty-eight accident cases, it is stated, 
“shows very decidedly that 59 per cent of 
these cases got nothing; while 18.1 per cent 
received less than $100, and only 22.7 per 
cent got over $100. One workman who lost 
his right arm obtained a settlement of $2,500 
of which $200 went to his lawyer. Under a 
workmen’s compensation law such as that 
ot New York, he might have received $6,240.” 

“In the majority of cases savings become 
exhausted and much extra help is needed,” 
the report continues. ‘This is either bor- 
rowed from friends, given by unions or 
charity organizations. Workmen who toiled 
hard and long to save a little money saw it 
vanish in an instant as the result of an ac- 
cident for which they were not to blame. 
Why should this economic burden be borne 
by these rather than the industry respon- 
sible? Far from bearing their just burden, 
the employer in some cases forced the em- 
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ployee to silence by fear of dismissal. An 
instance was found in which the insurance 
company brought pressure to bear on the 
employer not to rehire the injured employee 
unless he signed a release for a mere pit- 
tance—$25. 

“There is some evidence to show that in- 
surance companies make it their practice 
to offer $25 to get rid of a claim. If suit 
is seriously threatened, they raise the offer 
to about $300, regardless of the nature of the 
injury. The $300, it is stated, is based on 
what it would cost to defend a suit. 
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“The cases in which severe hardship and 
suffering play the largest part are too num- 
erous to mention,’ the report concludes. 
“Suffice it to say that generally if the hus- 
band is injured very badly the wife and 
sometimes the children are compelled to go 
to work, the earning power is greatly de- 
creased, and subsequently the economic ef- 
fect is disastrous. Usually there is change 
of residence, much borrowing, and general 
breakdown in health and courage, which 
necessarily means the lowering of the stand- 
ard of the working man in the district.” 


TEAPOT DOME MAY HAVE BACKFIRE. 


WHAT ABOUT STANDARD? 


Standard Oil says it didn’t get a 
lease of oil lands in California. 


It wasn’t a lease. It 


True enough. 
was a patent. 

But how come? 
patents? 


How did it get the 


What’s the story? 

Is there some reason why Standard 
Oil and its patent to California oil 
lands should be permitted to enjoy 
itself in seclusion? 

Let that story be told, too. 

Maybe it’s a nice, good story—but 
maybe it isn’t. 


Into the muck they dig. Into the oozing 
oil they delve. Into the whole muggy mess 
they burrow, throwing a smear over the 
landscape. 

Up to this time the indications have been 


that the inquiry would stop at the oil land 
leases. Now it is possible it may turn 
around and go backward. 


In other words, the Teapot Dome investi- 
gation may backfire and kick open things 
that happened back in the days when the 
Empire of Oil was so crazy for intervention 
in Mexico. ; 

Oil history may turn out to be a connected 
story and not simply a series of spasms. 

Well, let ’er go! Who did pay the bills 
for the intervention propaganda? Who did 
finance Villa and Felix Diaz and old King 
Pelaez of Tampico? 


It was Albert B. Fall, now so shy and re- 
tiring, who strutted across the stage—then 
in the Senate—as the boss of a Senate in- 
quiry to which the interventionists floeked 
in holy glee, while Woodrow Wilson tried to 
preserve national sanity and hold off the 
vultures. 


Open the whole book! 
story be told. 


Let the whole dark 


JUST STRIKE IS NEVER LOST. 
By Daniel J. Tobin. 


President, International 


Peace and harmony is what is needed in 
the labor movement both in dealing with 
our employers and amongst ourselves, but 
the peace and harmony purchased by dis- 
honor or cowardice is not good for either 
a nation, an organization, or an individual. 
The most peaceable of men and nations will 
fight when attacked in their own household. 


The labor movement stands for and advo- 
cates world peace, arbitration of world dif- 
ferences, conciliation on matters of disagree- 
ment, but the labor movement will never 
subscribe to having our country meekly sub- 
mit when it is unjustly attacked by enemies 
from within or without. The same is true 
for the labor organizations of our country. 
They want peace. They want to work in 
harmony with the employing classes. They 
have no desire to disturb industry because 
they know that no one suffers as much as 
do the workers in time of strife. We believe 
in carrying out our wage contracts and 
agreements through negotiations, arbitration 


Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers. 


and conciliation, but when it comes to a 
point where men cannot get anything to 
which they are entitled, there is a limit to 
the patience and endurance of the workers 
and, if they submit to actual injustice with- 
out resisting, then their labor organizations 
have lost their usefulness and should be 
disbanded. 


Workers should use every means within 
their power to prevent any condition that 
would bring about a stoppage of work if it 
could possibly be avoided, but workers who 
refuse to fight, to strike, who surrender 
when they are abused, insulted and deprived 
of justice, are moral cowards and poor citi- 
zens—excuses only for real men. Sometimes 
strikes which are forced upon the workers 
are lost insofar as the men obtaining the 
conditions for which the strike was called, 
but in reality never was a just strike lost, 
even though, for the time being, the mem- 
bers submitted and returned to work un- 
conditionally, the fight they made was help- 
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ful to them in years to come. Even though 
they supposedly had lost they really won, 
for they drove home to the employer the 
lesson that a strike is very expensive, so 
that this same set of employers is never 
very anxious to enter into another conflict. 


Yes, we abhor and detest strikes because 
they mean long suffering, sometimes in- 
junctions, court prosecutions, bodily injury 
and, in many instances, imprisonment. But, 
no great victory was ever achieved in this 
or any other country during the course of 
civilization except through suffering and 
privation and sacrifice being made. 


TIME AND CONDITIONS FOR FILING 
INCOME TAX STATEMENT. 


The following statement is issued by Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue of the District 
of Kansas. 


In the making of an income tax return 
for the year 1923, taxpayers of every class, 
business and professional men, salaried per- 
sons, wage earners and farmers should pres- 
ent to themselves for consideration the fol- 
lowing questions: 


Did you receive any interests on bank de- 
posits? 

Have you any property from which you re- 
ceive rent? 


Did you receive any income in the form of 
dividends or interest from stocks or bonds? 


Did you receive any bonuses during the 
year? 

Did you make any profit on the sale of 
stocks, bonds, etc.? 


Did you act as broker in any transaction 
for which you received a commission? 


‘Are you interested in any partnership or 
other firm from which you receive income? 

Have you any income from royalties or 
patents? 

Have you any minor children who are 
working? 

Have you control of the earnings of such 
children? If so, the amount must be in- 
cluded in the parent’s return of income. 

Has your wife any income from any source 
whatever? If so, it must be included in your 
return, or reported in a separate return of 
income. 

Did you receive any directors’ fees or 
trustees’ fees in the course of the year? 

Did you hold any office in a benefit society 
from which you received income? 

Answers to these questions are necessary 
in the filing of a correct income tax return. 

If single (or married and. not living with 
husband or wife) and the net income was 
$1,000 or more or the gross income $5,000 
or more, or if married and living with wife 
and the couple’s net income was $2,000 or 
more, or the gross income was $5,000 or 
more, a return is required. The fact that 
the income may not be taxed by reason of 
the personal exemptions—$1,000 for single 
persons, $2,500 for married persons whose 
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net income was $5,000 or less and $2,000 for 
married persons whose net income was in 
cess of $5,000, plus the $400 credit for each 
dependent—does not alter this requirement. 


The filing period ends at midnight of 
March 15, 1924. Forms for filing returns 
may be obtained at the office of Collector of 
Internal Revenue, Wichita, Kansas and the 
following branch offices: Kansas City, 
Topeka and Salina, Kansas. Persons whose 
net income was $5,000 or less and was de- 
rived chiefly from salary or wages should 
ask for Form 1040A. Those whose net in- 
come was in excess of $5,000, or, regardless 
of the amount, was derived from business, 
profession ‘or farming should ask for Form 
1040. 

Collectors of Internal Revenue are receiv- 
ing returns of income for the year 1923 
computed in accordance with the proposed 
amendment to the existing law to reduce the 
normal tax rate from 4 and 8 to 3 and 6 
per cent, and embracing other proposed: 
changes. The government’s answer in such 
cases is that the tax on income for the year 
1923 is being collected under the revenue act 
of 1921, which is still in effect, and which 
provides a normal tax rate of 4 per cent on 
the first $4,000 of net income in excess of 
the exemptions and credits and 8 per cent 
on the remaining net income. 


A COMMUNICATION FROM THE NA- 
TIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS. 


In 1920 there were 54,421,882 men and 
women in the United States eligible to vote 
and 26,705,346 voted, a total vote of only 49 
per cent of the possible whole. Fewer than 
half the citizens of the country did their 
duty. 

In 1922 thirty-three states elected gover- 
nors, and the total number of eligible voters 
in those states was 38,434,483, of whom about 
one in three took the trouble to go to the 
polls: The vote cast was only 15,185,071, 
which is 39 per cent of the possible vote. 
In primary elections and many local elec- 
tions the percentage is much _ lower. 
Obviously, then, we are not in truth a 
democracy. We are not ruled by the major- 
ity. We are ruled by the minority and in a 
nation where disfranchisement is a punish- 
ment for crime, more than half the women 
and men of twenty-one and over chose to dis- 
franchise themselves. 

Suppose that we were to seek the irreduc- 
ible minimum of the successful working out 
of democracy. It would certainly be the 
requirement that at least a majority of per- 
60ns eligible should care enough about the 
government to vote when they have an op- 
portunity. Judged by that standard the 
United States today is still uncussessful as a 
government by the people, for in the last 
presidential election less than one-half the 
citizens of voting age took the trouble to 
vote. 

That fact alone is a serious one, but when 
it is remembered that the presidential elec- 
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tion brings out a considerably larger per- 
centage of the potential vote than state or 
local elections, the situation is notably worse. 


This state of affairs is not due to the less 
responsible citizens alone. Failure to vote 
is a common failing and thousands of excel- 
lent and well-informed men and women ex- 
cuse themselves on a slight pretext or no 
pretext at all from registering their good in- 
tentions and their Knowledge in the only 
place in which they may count towards up- 
right government, that is, in the ballot box. 
If we are to be really a democracy, it is nigh 
time that we were about it. We can do no 
more important piece of work between now 
and the next national election than to set a 
goal of reasonable increase in the percent- 
_age of votes cast, make a definite and care- 
fully thought-out plan for attaining that goal. 
and enlist the help of public-spirited men and 
women from one end of the United States to 
the other in carrying out the plan. 


Suppose we set 75 per cent of the vote that 
could have been cast in 1920 as our goal in 
the presidential election of 1924. That means 
a gain of about 25 per cent. What must we 
do to reach that goal? 


First of all, we must begin in time. That 
is why I am bringing up the subject a year 
in advance of the election. If we delay, there 
will be no chance to get them under way 
in many states before the presidential 
primaries, and in states in which early pay- 
ment of the poll tax is a prerequisite for 
voting, all efforts to increase the vote would 
be futile. 


Second, we must make it plain that our 
campaign is not in the interest of any person 
or party, but is a straightforward effort to 
have all opinions counted. 


Third, we must be ready with accurate fig- 
ures, precinct by precinct, election district 
by election district, to show what the vote 
was in 1920 and what it should be in 1924 
if at least 25) per cent is to be gained. 

Fourth, we must enlist the help of the 
press, the churches, and as many other 
groups of public-spirited citizens as possible. 

Fifth, we must urge them as well as our- 
selves to compare membership lists with lists 
of registered voters, and point out to mem- 
bers who have not registered the importance 
of doing so. I suspect that we shall have a 
good many surprises even in our own circles 
if we do the work thoroughly. 

Sixth, we must continue to collect and 
give out in brief and simple form informa- 
tion about the qualifications of voters and 
the places and dates for registering and 
voting. 

Seventh, we must gather and disseminate 
unpartisan information about candidates 
themselves and their stand upon important 
issues, including candidates for the national 
party conventions. 

Highth, we must hold pre-election meet- 
ings, at which candidates of all parties can 
address voters of all parties and of no party. 

Ninth, we must call attention, through 
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press and pulpit, to the importance of elec- 
tion day and the need of kindly urging of 
neighbors and friends not to overlook the 
privilege which it offers. 

Tenth, we must organize our forces pre- 
cinct by precinct, street by street, and in 
crowded districts, block by block. 

In other words, we must organize a cam- 
paign for active citizenship such as this 
country has never before known. We must 
“sell” the idea of voting to every possible > 
voter. We must get out the vote! 


PEOPLE STILL BITE ON FAKE INVEST- 
MENT SCHEME IN SPITE OF RE- 
PEATED EXPOSURES. 


The way some people risk their money in 
all sorts of flimsy schemes, notwithstanding 
repeated warnings, reminds me of the child 
who is not satisfied until he feels the hot 
stove for himself. Such a conclusion is sug: 
gested by the following article which ap- 
peared recently in The Rural New-Yorker: 

“After the many exposures of stock swind- 
lers, it is hard to understand why so many 
people still fall victims to the wiles of the 
salesmen for phony stocks. The operations 
of the oil swindle by Dr. Cook, through 
which the public lost millions, has been 
heralded by every newspaper in the country, 
and still the peddler of stock schemes never 
fails to locate many frugal people ready to 
listen to his promise of big dividends. That’s 
the bait! Real securities bearing a reason- 
able rate of interest do not appeal to the 
imagination or the cupidity of the public. 
For instance, the U. S. Government is issuing 
what is known as Treasury Savings Cer- 
tificates, which should appeal to everyone 
of small means. They are designed 
especially for the small investor, as no one 
can secure more than $5,000 of them. The 
plan of the Treasury Savings Certificates is 
this: You can buy a $1,000 certificate 
maturing in five years for $800. The cumu- 
lative interest during the five years amounts 
to the $200 difference between what you pay 
for the bond and what you receive for it. 
The plan amounts to compelling the in- 
vestor to save the interest during the five- 
year period instead of spending it, perhaps 
for luxuries, as is often the case when in- 
terest money is received for small amounts. 
This class of bonds is issued in denomi- 
nations of $25, $100 and $1,000, are tax 
exempt (except estate and inheritance tax), 
and of course U. S. Government securities 
are the safest investments in the world.” 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION IN 
DANGER. 


Farmers’ National Council. 


Mr. Victor Murdock, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and one of its most 
progressive members has_ tendered his 
resignation to take effect February lst. His 
resignation is a serious blow since it creates 
a vacancy in this very important Commis- 
sion which has been almost the only Federal 
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Commission standing between the profiteer 
and the common people. 

President Coolidge has shown his char- 
acter by suggesting for the position Mr. 
George B. Christian, Jr., who was Secretary 
to President Harding, a standpatter, and 
utterly without feeling for the common 
people. Only last May he told the writer 
that all the reports he had were to the effect 
that the farmers were getting back to pros- 
perity. Progressive senators and leaders in 
the national capital have suggested the name 
of Mr. Walter Durand who had chief charge 
of the remarkable investigation made of the 
meat packing industry by the Federal Trade 
Commission and who has been connected 
with that Commission for many years. He 
is one of the best informed men on trades 
practices and one of the most fearless and 
aggressive fighters for public rights in the 
nation. 

The name of Mr. Charles A. Lyman, former 
secretary of the National Board of Farm 
Organization has also been suggested. Mr. 
Lyman is much more progressive than the 
National Board of Farm Organizations in 
whose offices the infamous meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the American Farm Bureau 
Wederation, the National Grange, the Farm- 
ers’ Union, and other farm organizations 
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was held in January, 1920, to endorse the 
Cummins-Esch Law, while Mr. Lyman was 
secretary of the National Board of Farm 
Organizations. 

It is doubtful whether any progressive 
will secure the appointment, since President 
Coolidge knows what he is about, and can 
utilize his appointive power to whip into line 
any weak spined senator to vote for his 
appointees. 


SENATOR NORRIS PUTS IN GOVERN- 
MENT RAILROAD PLAN. 
Senator Norris of Nebraska has introduced 
a bill authorizing the government to buy a 
transcontinental trunk line railway and one 
from the Great Lakes to the: Gulf Coast to 
be operated as a government undertaking. 
His purpose is to secure one line running 
east and west and one north and south to 
serve as a object lesson as to how freight 
rates can be reduced. This would be a most 
important accomplishment but of course is 
being vigorously opposed by the railroad 
magnates and big railroad financial interests. 


Composed—How much do you think I 
ought to get for this song? 

Critic (without hesitation)—Six months.— 
Kansas City Star. 


Compilation of Labor News 


By the A. F. of L. News Service. 


INJUNCTION JUDGE REBUKED; 


Memphis, Tenn.—The federal Court of 
Appeals at Cincinnati has set aside the 
prison sentence and fine imposed by Fed- 
eral Judge Ross on Jacob Cohen, editor of 
the Memphis Labor Review, who was 
charged with contempt of court. 


The cause of Judge Ross’ wrath was an 
article on strikebreakers that Editor Cohen 
published in the 1922 Labor day issue of 
his paper. Just previously Judge Ross is- 
sued an injunction against the striking rail- 
road shop men. The writ was similar to the 
injunction issued at the request of Attorney 
General Daugherty. 


The article that offended Judge Ross had 
no direct bearing on the railroad strike. It 
was a general indictment against strike- 
breakers, and had appeared in various labor 
papers. The editor assured the court it 
aa published without intent to reflect on 

im. 

Judge Ross held that the article was in- 


BIG BIZ CAMPAIGN 


Washington—After one of the most exten- 
sive propaganda campaigns this country 
ever witnessed, members of the house, 
sitting as a committee of the whole, re- 
~ jected the Mellon tax plan by a vote of 222 
to 196. This indicates a healthy contempt 


CAN’T CONTROL FREE PRESS. 


tended to incite disorder and bring: the court 
into contempt. In passing sentence on the 
labor editor he showed his prejudice by 
censuring the strikers. 

The Ross verdict revived a nation-wide 
criticism of injunction judges by the labor 
press and sympathetic editors who realize 
what the labor injunction logically leads to. 

An ironical criticism by G. V. Sanders, 
editor of the Memphis Press, infuriated 
Judge Ross, who fined the newspaper man 
$300. 

Editor Cohen was not affected by threats 
of jail and fine. At his first opportunity, 
in a public speech he notified Judge Ross 
that he would never “‘bend the knee to an 
autocrat and a usurper of power.” 

While the labor injunction is bad enough 
at best, the Ross sentence, if upheld, would 
mean that a judge who carried his corpora- 
tion attorney bias to the federal bench 
could silence any labor paper that printed 
anything distasteful to his former clients. 


FAILS IN CONGRESS. 


for manufactured public opinion by these 
members of congréss. 

The campaign was the most elaborate 
that has been staged in this country since 
the flag-waving days of ’96, when workers 
were told that factories would close. 
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This threat was renewed by Mellon plan 
advocates, who insisted in some cases that 
employes show them the letters to Wash- 
ington that they could check the names of 
those who wrote. 

Opposition to this intimidating method is 
reflexed in a letter from the White house 
to the editor of the American Legion Week- 
ly. The latter informed the president that 
the Aeolian company of New York favored 
intimidating methods against the bonus. 


Though opposed to the bonus, the presi- 
dent let it be known, through a letter written 
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by Private Secretary Slemp, that the com- 
pany’s policy is “subversive to the very 
fundamentals of democracy.” 

The defeat of the Mellon pan by the 
House committee of the whole was made 
despite the president’s plea for party soli- 
darity. Enough progressives in the ad- 
ministration party stood with the minority 
party. 

The Garner bill, as approved by the com- 
mittee, raises the exemption for single men 
from $1,000 to $2,000, and for married men 
from $2,000 to $3,000. 


BALLOT ON TAX PLAN CALLED PROPAGANDA. 


_ Washington—The nation-wide balloting 
for “tax reduction” that a well-known east- 
ern weekly magazine is conducting is pro- 
paganda for the Mellon tax plan, said Sena- 
tor Ralston on the floor of the Senate. 


On the outside of the envelope containing 
the ballot, in bold-face type appears the 
words: “Vote at once on the Mellon plan 
for tax reduction. Do you favor it or not? 
This envelope contains your secret ballot.” 
The words “tax reduction” are in very large 
letters and at once attract attention. 


“Great emphasis,” said Senator Ralston, 
“is placed upon the word ‘reduction’ all 
through the circular, which is nothing more 
or less than an argument, very misleading 
and unfair, for the Mellon plan, together 
with a warning or threat that you will get 
no reduction in your income tax unless you 
send in at once your vote for this plan and 


let your senators and congressmen know 
you favor it.” 


Senator Ralston said no mention is made 
of the Frear tax plan or the Garner tax 
plan in this balloting, and that every effort 
is made to interest the man of small in- 
come in the Mellon plan, though the Frear 
and Garner plans offer this individual twice 
the reduction the Mellon plan does. 


“No appeal to the wealthy is apparently 
considered necessary,’ said Senator Ral- 
ston. ‘“Hvery millionaire in the United 
States is in favor of the Mellon plan.” 


The senator said that the editor of the 
magazine “evidently thinks he will fool, 
frighten or influence members of congress. 
I predict, Mr. President, that he will have 
a rude awakening when he reads the tax- 
reduction bill after it passes the House and 
Senate.” 


IMMIGRATION BILL ATTACKED BY HUGHES. 


Washington—Secretary of State Hughes 
opposes that part of the pending immigra- 
tion bill which would exclude Japanese from 
this country. He wants Japan classed as 
the other nations, so they will be entitled 
to their quota of immigrants. In a letter to 
Congressman Johnson, chairman of the 
House immigration committee, Mr. Hughes 
said such exclusion would be “inconsistent” 
with treaty obligations with Japan. “The 
Japanese government,” he said, “has al- 
ready brought the matter to the attention 
of the Department of State.” 


When the Hughes letter was given publi- 
city the Japanese government was market- 
ing a $150,000,000 gold bond issue in New 
York. The bonds bear 6% per cent and 
were quickly oversubscribed. They were 
distributed among 1,000 banks and invest- 
ment houses in various parts of the coun- 
try, and it is fair to assume that these con- 
cerns will indorse Secretary Hughes’ posi- 
tion. Another economic club the Japanese 
may not overlook is orders for millions of 
dollars of building material. 


Secretary Hughes’ letter is not accepted 
by congressmen from Pacific coast states 
which now debar Japanese from holding 
land. 


Congressman Raker of California made 
this comment: 


“Mr. Hughes’ first step would be to put 
the Japanese under the quota arrangement. 
This would mean abandonment of our policy 
that they should not be admitted to the 
United States under any circumstances. 
The next step, coming on the heels of the 
first like an avalanche, would be the nego- 
tiation of a treaty with the Japanese gov- 
ernment abrogating the land laws of all our 
western states relative to land ownership 
by aliens. Japanese then would come into 
possession of all our land.” 


“PATRIOTS” ASSAIL UNION 


MINERS. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The American Con- 
stitutional Association is circulating scur- 
rilous attacks on the United Mine Workers. 
Officers of that organization are being tried 
at Fayetteville on charges alleging murder 
in connection with the march of miners 
during their recent strike. 

The American Constitutional Association 
is financed by big business. Its purpose is 
to war on the trade union movement. Its 
method is to oppose collective bargaining 
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and urge employes to deal with individual 
workers. 


In a recent suit for 25 per cent of the 
moneys he collected for the association, 
John W. Kirk testified that after all ex- 
penses were paid, remaining funds were 
applied to anti-union shop ‘education.’ 

Judge Gary of the steel trust contributed 
$5,000 to these alleged patriots. The 
Wheeling steel corporation, which is now 
attempting to wreck the Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers’ union, gave $2,800. 


U. S. SENATORS FAVOR CHILD-LABOR 
CHECK. 


Washington.—A sub-committee has report- 
ed to the Senate judiciary committee a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment which will 
give congress full power to prohibit child 
labor. The proposal is a compromise on 
several child labor amendments to the con- 
stitution which have been suggested in the 
Senate. 


Senator McCormick’s resolution was sup- 
ported by the A. F. of L. and sympathetic 
organizations. President Gompers and other 
opponents of child labor have accepted the 
compromise. 

Because the question is a constitutional 
one, there are many views as to the best 
wording of a resolution that will prohibit 
child labor without taking from states the 
right to control their internal affairs. It is 
declared that this objection to a federal 
child labor amendment has been removed 
by the compromise resolution, which reads 
as follows: 

“Sec. 1. The congress shall have power 
to prohibit the labor of persons under the 
age of 18 years and to prescribe the con- 
ditions of such labor. 

“Sec. 2. The power of the several states 
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is unimpaired by this article except that the 
operation of state laws shall be suspended 
to the extent necessary to give effect to 
legislation enacted by congress.” 


TEAPOT DOME IN SHIPS. 

Washington—The sale of the steamship 
City of Los Angeles for $100,000, after the 
Shipping Board spent $4,667,001 on her in 
three years, is another indication how 
money is “made.” 

The boat was taken over from the mili- 
tary branch of government by the Shipping 
Board early in 1920. The board refitted 
her at a cost of $2,686,077. This included 
the installing of a fuel-oil system and the 
rebuilding of passenger accommodations. 
Later the vessel was transferred to the 
Pacific passenger service. The board ex- 
pended $47,948 for more repairs, including 
passenger quarters; $60,000 for hotel equip- 
ment and $21,976 for other equipment. 

The board then advertised for bids for 
the vessel. The Los Angeles Steamship 
Company was the only bidder and was 
awarded the ship for. $100,000. This is 
$4,500,000 less than the board expended. 


NEW SAFETY DEVICE OPPOSED BY 
ROADS. 

New York—tThe railroads oppose the in- 
terstate commerce commission order to in- 
stall automatic train control devices. At a 
meeting in this city, representatives of the 
first class railroads of the country selected 
a committee of six to appear before the 
commission. 

The railroads’ policy is in harmony with 
their position at other times when safety 
devices were demanded. In every instance 
they opposed.- In the present instance the 
railroads plead expense and claim that auto- 
matic control is not perfected. 


Smiles 


SOUNDED SUSPICIOUS. 

“Well, I see that sugar has gone up some 
more.” 

“Has it?” she replied. 

“And they’re still raising rents.” 

“Look here!” she exclaimed, flaring up, 
“if you wish to have our engagement: broken 
off, say so. I always hate to have people 
beat around the bush in a case of this kind.” 


The Customer—I want some ladyfingers, 
but these don’t look so very tempting. 

The Bakery Man—What do you expect for 
a dollar a dozen; diamond rings on ’em.—Ex. 


THE LIMIT OF VALOR. 


The swain and his swainess had just 
encountered a bulldog that looked as if his 
bite might be quite as bad as his bark. 

“Why, Percy,” she exclaimed as he 


started a strategic retreat, “you always 
swore you would face death for me.” 

“TIT would,” he flung back over his 
shoulder, “but that darn dog isn’t dead.” 


First Hobo (at early dawn)—I dreamed 

last night I found a quart bottle of alcohol. 
Just as I removed de cork and raised de 
nectar to my lips a rooster somewhere 
crowed and I woke up. Dat’s hard luck. 
_ Second Hobo—Not so, pardner; in de first 
place, probably it was wood alcohol; and 
secondly, we may be able to locate dat 
rooster and have him for breakfast. 


A colored preacher in Alabama had at one 
time served a short jail sentence and was 
fearful lest his congregation discover the 
fact, as in his later years he had been a 
model of rectitude. 

One Sunday, rising to begin a sermon, his 
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heart sank to see a former cellmate sitting 
in the front row. 

Quick thinking was necessary. Fixing his 
eye on the unwelcome guest, the preacher 
announced solemnly: 
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“Ah takes mah text dis mo’nin from de 
sixty-fo’th chaptah and fo hundredth verse 
of de book of Job, which says: ‘Dem as 
sees and knows me, and says nothin’ dem 
will Ah see later.”—Ex. 


Poetical Selections 


WHAT SORT OF A FRIEND ARE YOU? 


What sort of a friend are you? 

Do you stick by a brother’s side, 
As you know you’d want him to do 
- If you were as sternly tried? 

Is there ever a pleasure rare 

That you willingly go without 
To share another’s care, 

And smilingly help him out? 


What sort of a friend are you? 
Just one of the fair day kind? 
A smile when the skies are blue, 
Ahead when he falls behind? 
Do you put yourself out at all, 

Do you pass up a joy that’s nigh 
To answer a brother’s call, 

Or selfishly hurry by? 


Do you stick when his days are glum 
As you did when his days were fair? 
When he wishes that you would come 
Do you eagerly hurry there? 
Or do you think of yourself 
Hach minute the whole day through, 
Of comfort, of fame and pelf? 
What sort of a friend are you? 
—Detroit Free Press. 


‘TIS EASIER. 
The workers are a funny pack, 


That naught on earth but vision lack. 
The first to be in all below, 


By keeping what they now bestow 
On drones they into power lift, 

And proudly turn themselves adrift. 
Yet howsoever low they sink, 

’"Tis easier to VOTE than think. 


Each other would they rather fight, 

Or undermine, than think, which might 
Bring fatal headache, or, in brief, 
Destroy the world with unbelief, 
Which they have ever at command, 
But over to their ruler’s hand; 

And back to hovels though they shrink, 
*Tis easier to vote than think. 


Against the galling chains they make 

And have alone the power to break, 
They rave the whole year through, and then 
Proceed to bind themselves again; 

And hand the lash to those in wait, 

So ready to accommodate; 

And driven though to ruin’s brink; 

’Tis easier to vote than think. 


As doomed, they hug the ragged edge 

With skulls that would defy a sledge, 

Their true state into them to knock, 

And not destroy the headsman’s block; 

Whose ax they ever keep on deck, 

And vote to get it in the neck; 

Which happens, and tho’ Styx they drink, 

’"Tis easier to vote than think! 

—John H. Murphy, L. U. No. 39, Lowell, 
Mass., in The Painter & Decorator. 


Lodge Notices 


Carpenter—Lodge No. 104. 


Any secretary taking up the card of Jack 
Carpenter, Reg. No. 161072, a driller, will 
kindly notify the undersigned, as he left 
here owing money which he borrowed, and 
also owes for room and board. Ben Grectzke, 
B. A. S. L. 104. 


Barrie—Lodge No. 418. 
Anyone knowing the whereabouts of 
Bro. W. P. Barrie, Reg. No. 187394, please 
notify Charles Hunter, S., L. 418. 


Sweeney—His Brother. 

Anyone knowing the whereabouts of 
Bro. Patrick Sweeney, Reg. No. 69440, will 
confer a great favor by communicating 
with Chas. P. Sweeney, 5225 Delancy St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. Last heard of Bro. 
Sweeney he was working’ in or around 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Christian—Lodge No. 613. 

Anyone knowing the whereabouts of 
John Christian, Reg. No. 167171, kindly noti- 
fy the undersigned, as he obtained a clear- 
ance card from this local fraudulently, and 
is over a year in arrears of dues. Hmmett 
K. Sheehan, F. C. 8S. L. 618. 


LIST OF MEMBERS PREVIOUSLY 
ADVERTISED. 


Hilton—Lodge No. 204. 


The whereabouts of G. A. Hilton, Reg. 91675, is wanted by 
Lodge 204, Honolulu, H. I.. This man left Honolulu in August, 
1921, owing Lodge 204 about $228.75, which he promised to 
pay by December 31st, 1921, but has failed to keep his 


promise. He is now a suspended member. Anyone knowing 
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his whereabouts please write to W. H. Lane, 
October Journal. 


Barden—Lodge 274. 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts or receiving Brother HE. 
Barden, Reg. 402779, for reinstatement, will kindly notify the 
undersigned, as he left Owosso two months ago without taking 
a clearance card and owing one of our Brothers a bill of 
$8.00. L. 274, 


Robert R. Wing, Sec. November Journal. 


Gallagher—Lodge 53. 

Local Secretaries are requested to hold the card of James 
Gallagher, Reg. 65401, and notify the undersigned. L. 
el Secy., L. 53, Labor Temple, Madison, Wis. 
ournal, 


December 


Reese-Cullins—Lodge No. 239. 


Any secretary taking up cards of W. J. Cullins, Reg. No. 
76690, or Joseph Reese, Reg. No. 35263, will please notify 
H. J. Bolton, president of Lodge No. 239, P. O. Box 23, 
Rocky Mount, N. C., as they owe him for borrowed money. 


February Journal. 
Premptness Assured. Best Results 


PATE NTS Booklet Free. Highest References 


Send drawing or model for examina- 
tion and report as to patentability. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St., Washington, D.C. 


* $3.50 an hour for your spare time. 


By new selling plan we can now offer you a profitable 
part time business selling the famous Style-Center all 
een to measure line of suits and top coats for 


Bodwell made $100.00 his first month working 
Full time salesmen make $75.00 to $150.00 a 

Write now for new plan. 

STYLE-CENTER TAILORING COMPANY 

50 Anderson Building Cincinnati, Ohio 


evenings. 
week. 


Guaranteed Genu- 
ine Latest model 
9 shot automatic. 

6 Shoots Standard car- 
bed tridges—lies flat in 
25 the pocket—World’s 
Cal. famous Luger 30 
Cal. $15.50. Hand 

$11 35 Ejector bts ine 

swing out cylinder 

5 32 cal. $15.50, 38 

cal. $16.50. All 
brand new latest 

models—guaranteed genuine imported. 

SEND NO MONEY (iisiensnée 
livery plus postage. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money promptly w#s2funded. 


"32 cal. 


WITH PERFECT SAFETY DEVICE 


65 25 Cal. Vest rocker Renner cal, Blue 
== 31% ag ede, ea Automatic $7.85. 382 Cal. 
ilitary Trench Automatic--53 
hot, extra magazine FREE, $9.5 
Imported Top Break Resaier, 32 Cal. $8.25, 88 Cai. $s. 25. 


UNITED SALES €0., 12 East 22nd St. Dept, 307, New York 


| FOUR 2 AUTOS( 
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~~~ | AUTOMOBILE MAKES 


27 MILES ON AIR 


An automobile goes 27 miles on air by 
using an automatic device which was in- 
stalled in less than 5 minutes. The auto- 
mobile was only making 30 miles on a gal- 
lon of gasoline but after this remarkable 
invention was installed, it made better than 
57. The inventor, Mr. J. A. Stransky, 632 
Eleventh Street, Pukwana, South Dakota, 
wants agents and is willing to send a sam- 
ple at his own risk. Write him today.— 
Adv. 


Stops Asthma 


Discomfort and Annoyance 


Often In 24 Hours 


Asthma, Hay Fever and Catarrh are respon- 
sible for much misery and failing health. If 
you are a sufferer from wheezing, sneezing, 
difficult breathing, hawking, raising phlegm, 
etc., to prove that you can stop these troubles 
quickly and easily with the pleasant, scien- 
tific Florence Formula, I will send you a $1 
bottle postpaid and free of charge or obli- 
gation. If it satisfies, tell your friends and 
pay me only One Dollar, otherwise the loss 
is mine. Merely send your name today for 
this liberal free introductory offer—good only 
for 10 days. F. SHEARER, 2391 Coca Cola 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


CURED HIS RUPTURE 


I was badly ruptured while lifting a trunk 
several years ago. Doctors said my only hope 
of cure was an operation. Trusses did me 
no good. Finally I got hold of something 
that quickly and completely cured me. Years 
have passed and the rupture has never 
returned, although I am doing hard work as 
a carpenter. There was no operation, no lost 
time, no trouble. I have nothing to sell, but 
will give full information about how you 
may find a complete cure without operation, 
if you write to me, Hugene M. Pullen, Car- 
penter, 665K Marcellus Avenue, Manasquan, 
Better cut out this notice and show 
it to any others who are ruptured—you may 
save a life or at least stop the misery of 
rupture and the worry and danger of an 
operation. 


$7,000 in Prizes 


~Join our our 
Campaign. 
automobiles 


Grand Prizes 
A Big $7,000 Prize Dis- 


away. 


1st Prize--$1250 DopcE SEDAN tribution, 


‘Big 
FOUR magnificent 
and 96 


Tour Ae Auto 


other 
will be given 


case of ties, 


prizes of the same value will 
given each 


tying contes- 


Open to all. 


Don’t wait. 


Write today for 


full information. 


F. A. KUBY, Manager 


SRD PRIZE--$1100 oLeenbane SEDAN 


55-57 E. 4th St, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


4TH PRIZE--$895 CHEVROLET SEDAN 
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GOVERNMENT BY PRIVATE MONOPOLY. 
By Senator Robert M. La Follette, Chairman, People’s Legislative Service. 
Printed by Arrangement with La Follette’s Magazine. 


Can the voters make their government 
free again? 

Can they break the combined power of 
private monopoly, which controls in every 
department? 


Can they drive out the money changers, 
and bring government back to the people? 


That is the issue! 
* * * 


The control of government by the pri- 
vate monopoly system makes absolute its 
control of the economic life of our people. 


American inventions, the most remarkable 
in the world’s history, have during the last 
quarter of a century revolutionized and re- 
duced the cost of production in every field 
of industry. 


Notwithstanding the nominal advance in 
wages, these marvelous inventions, within 
that period, have steadily decreased the 
labor cost per unit of production. 


But in the face of these economic facts, 
private monopoly, the absolute master of 
all markets, has steadily, year by year, so 
increased prices to the consumer that to- 
day one dollar will buy no more of the nec- 
essaries of life—food, fuel, clothing, shelter 
—than could be bought with thirty-eight 
cents, twenty-two years ago. 

ies 


The tyranny and oppression of the pri- 
vate monopoly system grows more and 
more intolerable every hour. 


The sugar monopoly tells the whole 
damning story. It is typical of the system. 
It dictates the price. Its power is absolute. 


Where are the people to find protection? 
Will the Government furnish it? Can they 
find it in the law? Bah! The private 
monopoly system is the government. Pri- 
vate monopoly makes and administers the 
law. 


Hence the people—having no government 
to protect them from being plundered by 
the sugar monopoly, and finding Justice 
both blind and deaf—the people, baffled and 


outraged, have gone on a nation-wide strike, 
in the hope that they may secure some 
protection. 


And the people may find temporary relief 
in a sugar strike. They may escape the 
bull-whip of the master for the hour. But 
oh the shame of it all! They are still in 
bondage, still in abject slavery to a private 
monopoly. 

Pity the poor brain that conceives it pos- 
sible to secure the semblance of representa- 
tive government so long as political control 
remains where it is today, and where it has 
been lodged for a quarter of a century. 


There can be no emancipation from our 
slavery to private monopoly until a ma- 
jority of the voters unite on the single pur- 
pose, and cast their ballots with the one 
object of destroying the political control 
which insures the economic control of pri- 
vate monopoly over their lives and homes. 
To break the combined power of monopoly 
in government, is the one dominant, all em- 
bracing issue.—Robert M. La Follette. 


THE SUGAR TRUST. 


The outstanding feature of present sugar 
prices, which are robbing the American peo- 
ple of more than $5,000,000 a week, is the 
illustration it affords of private monopoly 
control not only of prices, but of govern- 
ment. 


A suggestion that the highest officials of 
the Harding administration were attempting 
to limit the supply of American sugar by 
artificial means, thus to increase the price 
of sugar to the American people, for the en- 
richment of certain New York banking and 
sugar interests, would have been laughed 
down a year ago as preposterous. Such a 
charge, made during the late war, would 
have sent to prison those who sponsored it. 


Yet, that is precisely what has happened. 
The existence of this conspiracy, and the 
participation in it of those government of- 
ficials referred to, has been established be- 
yond reasonable doubt. And out of this con- 
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spiracy has grown the condition of govern- 
mental apathy which permits the sugar 
gamblers to fleece the public at will. 


Let the men and women who are paying 
the bill get plainly in mind exactly what the 
present excessive price of sugar means to 
their tables and pocket books. 


The per capita consumption of sugar for 
the year 1922 was in excess of 100 pounds. 
Up to February, 1923, sugar had been sell- 
ing for more than two years at an average 
price of 7 cents per pound. At that price, 
the average person in the United States 
was paying $7 a year for sugar, or $35 for 
an average family of five. 


The year 1923 opened with the greatest 
world sugar crop available since the war. 
The lowest estimates indicated a crop 500,- 
000 tons greater than was sold last year at 
7 cents. But in February sugar prices sud- 
denly leaped from 7 to 10 cents a pound. 


The increase of one cent a pound in prices 
adds $100,000,000 to the year’s sugar bill of 
the American people. An increase of three 
cents adds $300,000,000—or approximately 
$15 in excess charges upon the head of 
every American family. 


Underlying Facts. 


A recital of the incidents leading up to 
the February rise in sugar prices—a story 
of the organized control of prices and gov- 
ernment co-operation with private monopoly 
—reads like fiction. And yet, every line in 
it is authenticated and supported by of- 
ficial reports and documents which are not 
open to dispute. 


This mass of evidence, from the Con- 
gressional Record, the archives of the Re- 
public of Cuba and the files of reputable 
trade journals, shows beyond doubt that: 


(1) During the first half of 1920 under 
the Wilson administration sugar prices were 
artificially inflated to thirty cents a pound 
to consumers under circumstances closely 
resembling those of the present year. There 
were rumors of a world shortage, which 
were given currency by the so-called De- 
partment of Justice under Attorney Gen- 
eral Palmer, as a basis for fixing the mini- 
mum price of Louisiana sugar at eighteen 
cents a pound, when Cuban sugar was still 
available at seven cents. In June the arti- 
ficial market collapsed, and sugar dropped 
to eight cents a pound, partly as a result 
of the proof that there was no sugar short- 
age, and partly through the receipt of a few 
hundred thousand tons of raw sugar from 
Java. 


(2) From 1920 down to the present time 
there has been a tremendous surplus in the 
world sugar supply with no danger or pros- 
pect of shortage. 


(3) From June, 1920, until February, 
1923, sugar averaged about seven cents per 
pound in price to consumers, and with the 
law of supply and demand operating freely, 
should be selling today at that figure or 
below it. 
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(4) When the bottom dropped out of the 
artificial sugar market in June, 1920, cer- 
tain New York and Boston banks were 
“caught” with hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars invested in Cuban sugar properties, 
loaned at speculative rates of interest. 


(5) These banking interests and the 
American Sugar Trust, which is closely 
identified with them, now control 70 per 
cent of the Cuban sugar properties, and 
have a total investment in Cuban sugar of 
upwards of $1,000,000,000. 

(6) Since June, 1920, when sugar drop- 
ped from twenty cents (the average price 
for that year) to from five to seven cents 
a pound, the American banking interests 
have sought unceasingly to create an arti- 
ficial shortage of sugar in the United 
States in order to manipulate the market 
and to restore sugar prices to exorbitant 
levels. 


Smoot’s Tariff Club. 


It might reasonably have been presumed 
that the officials of the United States Gov- 
ernment, under oath to uphold a constitu- 
tion dedicated to the general welfare, would 
do all in their power to resist the efforts of 
the great special interests which were seek- 
ing to increase sugar prices, in violation of 
statutory and economic law. 


The record shows that the highest of- 
ficials of this Administration did exactly the 
contrary. The truth is that they boldly co- 
operated with the sugar and banking inter- 
ests to make the fleecing of the American 
people as thorough, complete, and speedy 
as possible. 


The total consumption of sugar in the 
United States in 1922 was 5,082,454 tons. 
More than half of the American supply, or 
56 per cent, came in the form of cane sugar 
from Cuba. American beet sugar growers 
produced 17 per cent; Texas and Louisiana 
cane growers 5 per cent, while the balance 
came from Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippines in comparatively small amounts. 


Thus the great American banking and 
sugar interests, which control 70 per cent of 
the Cuban sugar production, saw their op- 
portunity in Cuba to create a shortage and 
boost prices for the American public. They 
needed, and they sought, the support of the 
Harding administration to “put it over.” 
The record shows that the co-operation they 
sought, they received in full measure. 


The Fordney-McCumber Tariff Bill was 
pending before Congress in 1921 and 1922. 
The sugar gamblers determined to use the 
tariff on Cuban sugar as a club to compel 
the Cuban government to adopt meas- 
ures to limit Cuba’s output of sugar, avail- 
able for the American domestic market. 


Senator Smoot, of Utah, undertook to 
carry this plan through. He is a member 
of the Senate Finance Committee, which 
writes the tariff bills of the country. He 
has the ear of President Harding, and of 
the “business interests” of New York City. 
He is himself connected with the organiza- 
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tion which is a large investor in American 
beet sugar. 


Under date of January 30, 1922, Senator 
Smoot wrote General Crowder, American 
Ambassador to Cuba, asking him to lay be- 
fore the President of Cuba a proposition for 
reducing the tariff on Cuban sugar 1.6 to 
1.4 cents per pound, provided Cuba would 
limit her crop for the current year to 65 
per cent of the normal production. 


“T am sure that the limitation of the 
Cuban crop of sugar for the present year 
to 2,500,000 tons will be the solution of the 
problem,” Senator Smoot wrote. 


The normal production in Cuba had been 
4,000,000 tons. In order that the Cubans 
might understand that they would not get 
the desired reduction on sugar duties un- 
less they limited their crop, Senator Smoot 
closed his letter with the significant sen- 
tence: 


“T have had the sugar schedule in the 
pending tariff bill passed over until I hear 
definitely from you.” 


An Amazing Conspiracy. 


Meanwhile, the Cuban Government had 
sent a distinguished delegation to Wash- 
ington, headed by Secretary of the Treasury 
Gelabert, to confer with officials of the 
American Government on this amazing pro- 
posal. 


The records of the Republic of Cuba con- 
tain official reports from Secretary Gela- 
bert regarding these negotiations. The dele- 
gation conferred with Secretary of Com- 
merce Herbert Hoover on December 30, 
1921. On January 10, 1922, the Cubans again 
saw Secretary Hoover to discuss the pro- 
posal for limiting the Cuban crop, which had 
the support of the American beet sugar 
interests. 


“Mr. Hoover told us,” Secretary Gelabert 
reported to his government, “that the prop- 
er thing to do was to reach an agreement 
with the beet-sugar producers who, the day 
before, had held a meeting in Chicago, 
* * * since an understanding with them 
might facilitate the approval by Congress 
of the necessary legislation.” 


On January 15, the Cubans conferred with 
General Crowder and with C. C. Hamlin, 
lobbyist at Washington for the beet sugar 
interests. And on January 16, the delega- 
tion had audience with Senator Smoot. 


Thus the member of the Cabinet entrusted 
with the people’s interests in commerce and 
trade, the ranking member of the Senate 
Finance Committee and chairman of that 
body in the next Congress, and the Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Cuba, found themselves 
working with the lobbyists for the beet 
sugar interests and the bankers and re- 
finers who control the Cuban production, 
to limit the supply of sugar for the Ameri- 
can market, and thus to increase prices to 
every American consumer. 
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President Harding Approves. 


On March 2, 1922, while the tariff bill 
was still pending in the Senate Committee 
on Finance, the New York Times published 
the following statement: 


“President Harding, fully acquainted with 
the nature of the negotiations, let it be 
known that he looked with favor on any 
settlement that could be reached whereby 
relief could be afforded to the Cuban sugar 
industry without injury to American grow- 
ers, and he was confident that if such a 
plan could be worked out, little difficulty 
would have been experienced in Congress 
in bringing about the necessary legislation 
for lowering the tariff.” 


Thus the President favored the plan of 
Senator Smoot, Secretary Hoover and Gen- 
eral Crowder to limit the American sugar 
supply. 

Luckily for the American people, the Re- 
public of Cuba rejected the demands made 
upon her by the officials of our government. 

This year, after sugar had jumped from 
seven to ten cents a pound, General Meno- 
cal, former President of Cuba, on April 26, 
1923, gave out the following statement in 
Havana: ; 

“Judge for yourselves what prices the 
American public would be paying now had 


‘not Cuba opposed reducing its crop to 2,- 


500,000 tons, as urged by the American Gov- 
ernment. That was a great conspiracy 
against its own American public, and who 
can tell how much more than the present 
prices it would have cost the American 
public?” 

The failure of the scheme to create a 
shortage in sugar by wielding the tariff 
club over Cuba did not discourage the sugar 
gamblers. 


They proceeded to carry out a plan for 
creating the appearance of a sugar short- 
age, opening the way for manipulation of 
the market on the New York Coffee and 
Sugar Exchange. 


Rumors were circulated to the effect that 
“the Cuban sugar crop had failed.” Some 
attributed the crop “failure” to excessive 
rains, others to drouths. Evidence existed 
that many cane crops owned by American 
bankers in Cuba were destroyed by fire, 
thus further reducing the available supply. 


Herbert Hoover Helps. 


The scheme to create an artificial short- 
age needed only one finishing touch to make 
it appear authentic. It was desirable to 
have the American Government stamp it as 
bona fide. 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover, who had 
so actively participated in the plan to limit 
the Cuban sugar production, obliged the 
sugar gamblers. The Department of Com- 
merce on February 9, 1923, issued an official 
bulletin bearing the heading— 

“Trend of World Sugar Production and 
Consumption. Production for 1923 Only 
125,000 Tons Higher Than Last Year. Con- 
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sumption Needs Estimated at 725,000 Tons 
Above Production.” 

Willett and Gray’s Weekly Statistical 
Sugar Trade Journal of New York, univer- 
sally regarded as the authoritative publica- 
tion on the sugar industry, comments on 
the Hoover statement as follows in its is- 
sue of February 15: 


“The Department of Commerce issued a> 


report on the sugar situation which was 
interpreted by the whole country as indi- 
cating a shortage in the world’s sugar sup- 
plies of about three-quarters of a million 
tons. The headlines of the article, as it 
was sent to the newspapers, was misleading 
as it did not state that even allowing for 
the large estimated increase in consump- 
tion, as indicated in the article, there. would 
be a carry-over of 476,000 tons, and further- 
more, did not take into consideration addi- 
tional supplies available in 1923 of the new 
domestic beet crop and the new Louisiana 
crop. Government report was issued for 
release on February 12, but some of the 
newspapers published same on Saturday 
morning, the tenth, and it had the effect 
of causing a wildly speculative market.” 


After Secretary Hoover’s Department is- 
sued this statement, sugar prices reached 
peak prices, jumping from seven to ten 
cents in a period of six weeks. And this 


in the face of the fact that there is an abun-: 


dant supply of sugar, with a large surplus, 
available for American consumption in 1923. 

In the closing hours of the Sixty-seventh 
Congress, in March, progressive Senators 
made an effort to obtain the passage of the 
Brookhart resolution ordering a searching 
investigation of sugar prices. 


Senator Smoot and Senator Curtis, two 
of the administration leaders in the Senate, 
blocked the investigation. The power of the 
sugar gamblers was strong enough to stran- 
gle the resolution for investigation, and 
prevent its passage. 


Protecting the People. 


On March 21, after Secretary Hoover had 
announced there would be no investigation, 
Basil M. Manly, director of the People’s 
Legislative Service, addressed President 
Harding on his Florida houseboat, demand- 
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ing that government action be taken to 
curb the sugar gamblers. It was at that 
time estimated that the people had already 
been gouged out of $15,000,000 in excessive 
sugar prices. 

The only answer of the administration to ° 
public demands for relief has been the fed- 
eral injunction, filed by the Department of 
Justice on April 16, against the officers of 
the New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange. 


This injunction, which has been denied, 
does not attempt to reach the banks and 
gamblers behind the boosting of prices to 
unconscionable levels. It will not send a 
single person to jail for the robbery which 
has been practiced on the American people. 
Prices continued steadily upward after the 
suit was filed, a sufficient testimonial to its 
ineffective character. From February 10 
until May 1, it is estimated that more than 
$55,000,000 was realized by the sugar gam- 
blers from the price advance initiated after 
Secretary Hoover’s “bullish” statement. 


There is a lesson for the American peo- 
ple in the Sugar Steal. They are applying 
that lesson in part today by resorting to a 
nation-wide boycott on sugar. They realize 
that with an Administration working hand 
in glove with the great special interests 
which are robbing them, they must resort to 
their own economic power and native wit 
to protect themselves from further exploita- 
tion. 

There is a larger lesson, however, which 
must be taught sugar Senators and officials 
of the administration at the’ ballot box. The 
American people have the surest and most 
effective safe-guard of their interests in the 
ballot. The people must mark out the men 
in high official station who have ‘betrayed 
their interests to serve special interests, not 
only in respect to sugar, but in all the 
policies of the Federal Government. 


Meanwhile, it is the duty of Progressives 
in the next Congress to force a searching 
investigation of the Sugar Steal which will 
expose the guilty parties to this crime 
against the public and prevent such out- 
rages in the future. 

The people in 1924 will take care of those 
officials in Congress or out of it who op- 
pose these measures. 


“WE WILL NOT ENDURE A KING.” 


In another of the People’s Pamphlets, I 
discussed the one great issue now confront- 
ing the American people. 


I directed attention to the fact, that small 
but powerful groups have acquired a mo- 
nopoly power in every branch of industry. 
Each group dictates prices in its own field, 
—in coal, iron, oil, lumber, sugar, meats, 
clothing: in short, in mining, manufactur- 
ing, transportation and all important busi- 
ness enterprises in the country. Through 
grain exchanges, elevator combinations, and 
packer combinations, markets are manipu- 
ee and prices fixed on all products of the 
arm. 


No one can truthfully deny that this 


states the economic conditions as they exist 
in this country today. 

No one can truthfully deny that this is 
economic slavery. 

The human body is not bought and sold 
upon the auction-block, but Monopoly is 
absolute master of every product, necessary 
to feed, clothe, warm and shelter the human 
body. 

He who owns and controls that which sus- 
tains life, is, for all practical purposes, 
master of that life. 


This is economic despotism. . 


It could never have been established with- 
out government aid. It could not be main- 
tained for 90 days if it were not dominant 
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in every department of government at 
Washington. 

Senator John Sherman of Ohio, taken all 
in all, was the greatest statesman of his 
time. Thirty-three years ago, speaking in 
support of the Sherman Anti-Trust Bill, he 
said: 

“If we will not endure a King as a politi- 
cal power, we should not endure a King 
over the production, transportation and sale 
of any of the necessaries of life.” 


He little thought the time would come in 
a single generation when we would have, 
through Trusts and Combinations, a Mo- 
nopoly Power, enthroned in manufactures, 
in transportation, in all our markets, and 
that the places of highest political power 
in every department of government would 
be under its despotic control. 


Shall the Kingly power over our indus- 
trial and political life be longer tolerated? 


That is the issue, and upon that issue 
the plain people of America whom Abraham 
Lincoln so loved will fight for a new eman- 
cipation from this new form of slavery. 

The economic and political power of mo- 
nopoly in these United States shall be 
broken.—Robert M. La Follette. 


THE PACKERS MONOPOLY 


The Packers Monopoly is one of the most 
powerful of the private monopolies, which 
finance the campaigns for both parties, 
elect and control the Government at Wash- 
ington. 

For more than a quarter of a century this 
Packer Combination, representing the Ar- 
mour, Swift, Wilson, Morris and Cudahy in- 
terests, have maintained a monopoly on the 
basic food products of the American people, 
in violation of the law of the land. 


This lawless monopoly, thriving under the 
administrations of Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson 
and Harding, has exacted its toll of millions 
of dollars annually, (1) by robbing the stock 
grower,—the ranchman and the _ farmer, 
through artificially depressed prices for 
live stock, and (2) by robbing the public 
through artificially inflated prices levied 
upon the Consumer. 

There is not a live stock producer or a 
consumer of meat products in this country 
who has not paid heavy tribute to the Meat 
Trust, for a generation. These worthy hard- 
working men and women have been forced 
to contribute day by day to the hundreds of 
millions of unearned wealth, which the fed- 
eral government has actively or passively 
aided this private monopoly to extort from 
them. 


Sherman Law Unenforced. 


The Sherman Anti-Trust Law would have 
destroyed the Packers Trust in ninety days, 
if it had been enforced. I mean an honest- 
to-God enforcement of the law,—not a make- 
believe performance. 

But what could you expect from the Gov- 
ernment at Washington? 
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The Packers have assisted in financing 
every campaign, and have been represented 
by at least two members in every cabinet 
for the last twenty years and more. 


Presidents have been known to bluster 
about trusts and combinations, initiate in- 
vestigations and even prosecutions—just 
about election time. It is easy to gesture. 
But if these Presidents had required their 
so-called Departments of Justice to prose- 
cute the packers criminally for their mani- 
fold violations of the Anti-Trust Law, and 
the Attorney Generals had prosecuted the 
cases faithfully, every packer would have 
gone to prison for life under cumulative 
convictions and sentences. 

But alas, the administration of the Anti- 
Trust Law has been in the hands of the 
friends of the Trusts and so private monop- 
oly has had its way for a quarter of a 
century. 

However, sometimes the Devil neglects 
his own. For some little time it has seemed 
almost as though the packers’ monopoly had 
over-reached itself and was in a fair way to 
suffer a measure of economic retribution. 


The profiteering prices on all of the neces- 
saries of life and especially on meat and 
food products, during and following the war, 
forced the public to curtail their consump- 
tion of all meats. 


The Packers’ Greed. 


The greed of the packers’ monopoly was 
in itself a powerful factor in fixing the 
habit of meatless days away beyond the 
limitations urged by the Government. Mil- 
lions of families learned that they enjoyed 
better health and vastly improved the fam- 
ily expense account by substituting vege- 
tables for meats as an established diet. 
The result is that there has been a great 
reduction in meat consumption in the Unit- 
ed States in the last seven or eight years. 
This means a painfully large reduction in 
Packer profits. 

Moreover it was during this period that 
the packer monopoly most actively prose- 
cuted its monstrous conspiracy to extend its 
control over the Nation’s food supply. 


The plan of the Packers to seize control 
of the Nation’s food supply had aroused 
state and national grocery and canning as- 
sociations, small independent packing com- 
panies, co-operative plants and exploited 
producers who in desperation organized 
everywhere for self-preservation. 


The Government Helps. 


What did this lawless organization, that 
for years had ridden roughshod over its 
competitors, leaving suffering and ruin in 
its pathway, that had scoffed at public oppo- 
sition in every state,—what did this ruth- 
less monopoly do when it began to feel the 
first little pinch? 

Why it just naturally called on its Gov- 
ernment at Washington to stand by it. 
What is the good of owning a government 
if you don’t use it when you need it? 

One of Harding’s first acts as President 
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shortly after taking office in 1921, was to 
set aside, by executive order, a “fishing 
reserve” in Alaska and thus to exclude 
thousands of independent native fishermen 
from Alaska’s most productive salmon fish- 
eries with an output having a cash value of 
$100,000,000 per year, and to turn them over 
tor exploitation to Libby, McNeil and Libby, 
a Switt subsidiary, and to other allied pack- 
ing concerns, 

Attorney General Daugherty was ready, 
in 1922, to permit the,“Big Five” to re- 
enter the wholesale grocery field in defi- 
ance of law and a federal court injunction. 


The determined opposition of Progres- 
sives in Congress and the protests of hun- 
dreds of independent wholesale grocers in 
the United States, who denounced this ac- 
tion, scotched the conspiracy and prevented 
Attorney General Daugherty from commit- 
ting the Government to it for the time 
being. 


Armour at White House. 


On November 15, 1922, J. Ogden Armour 
of Armour and Company again called at the 
White House and advised President Hard- 
ing in person that a merger of Armour and 
Morris was contemplated and presumably 
to make sure that it would not be inter- 
fered with while the merger was being con- 
summated. The merger has since been so 
far consummated that New York banks have 
unloaded $110,000,000 in Armour securities 
upon the public on the basis of the merger 
as organized. 


Within the period of seven months which 
has intervened since the conference at the 
White House between the late President 
Harding and Mr. Armour, neither the White 
House nor Attorney General Daugherty has 
made a single public utterance in condem- 
nation of a merger which, on its face, is in 
violation of statute law and obviously de- 
signed to strengthen the strangle-hold of 
the packing monopoly on the food supply of 
the American people. 


The Packer Control Act of 1921 empow- 
ered the Secretary of Agriculture to exer- 
cise supervisory control over the packing 
industry. Secretary Wallace was therefore 
under a statutory duty to investigate the 
proposed merger and to demand of the At- 
torney General that he compel the packers 
involved to obey the law. After a lapse of 
seven months, and after the merger has sold 
$110,000,000 in securities to the public, Sec- 
retary Wallace now proposes to “lock the 
barn.” 


A Merciless Monopoly. 


The Federal Trade Commission completed 
in 1919 the most complete and exhaustive 
study of the organization methods and ex- 
tent of the “Big Five’ packing monopoly 
which had ever been made in all its history. 


The Commission rendered its report on 
June 24, 1919. That report contained in its 
summary of findings the following: 
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“It appears that five great packing con- 
cerns of the country—Swift, Armour, Mor- 
ris, Cudahy and Wilson—have attained such 
a dominant position that they control at 
will the market in which they buy their 
supplies, the market in which they sell their 
products and hold the fortunes of their com- 
petitors in their hands. 


“Not only is the business of gathering, 
preparing, and selling meat products in 
their control, but an almost countless num- 
ber of by-product industries are similarly 
dominated; and not content with reaching 
out for mastery as to commodities which 
substitute for meats and its by-products, 
they have invaded allied industries and even 
unrelated ones. 


“As we have followed these five great 
corporations, through their amazing and de- 
vious ramifications—we have been able to 
trace back to its source the great power 
which has made possible their growth. We 
have found that it is not so much the means 
of production and preparation, nor the sheer 
momentum of great wealth, but the advan- 
tage which is obtained through a monop- 
olistic control of the market places and 
means of transportation and distribution. 


“If these five great concerns owned no 
packing plants and killed no cattle and still 
retained control of the instruments of trans- 
portation, of marketing, and of storage, 
their position would not be less strong than 
it; bso 

Commenting how this tremendous power 
has been exerted to stifle competition, and 
to exploit the producer and consumer, the 
report continues: 

“The producer of live stock is at the 
mercy of these five companies because they 
control the market and the marketing fa- 
cilities, and, to some extent, the rolling 
stock which transports the product to the 
market. 

“The competitors of these five concerns 
are at their mercy because of the control of 
the market places, storage facilities, and the 
refrigerator cars for distribution. 


“The consumer of meat products is at the 
mercy of these five because both producer 
and competitor are helpless to bring relief.” 


The report added that in addition to mo- 
nopoly on meat and meat by-products, the 
“Big Five” had, “secured control, similar in © 
purpose if not yet in extent, over the prin- 
cipal substitutes for meat, such as eggs, 
cheese, and vegetable-oil products, and are 
rapidly extending their power to cover fish 
and nearly every kind of food-stuff.” 


Monopolistic Methods. 


The report summarized its investigation 
of the methods of the monopoly by stating 
that “the power of the Big Five in the Unit- 
ed States has been and is being unfairly 
and illegally used to (1) manipulate live 
stock markets; (2) restrict interstate and 
international supplies of food; (3) control 
the prices of dressed meats and other 
foods; (4) defraud both the producers of 
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food and consumers; (5) crush effective com- 
petition; (6) secure special privileges from 
railroads, stockyard companies, and munici- 
palities; and (7) profiteer.” 


It is obvious, of course, that these meth- 
ods could not have been successfully em- 
ployed by the packer monopoly without the 
aid of faithful tools in the Federal Govern- 
ment. Attorney Generals under the Roose- 
velt, Taft and Wilson administrations might 
have broken up this conspiracy, just as un- 
der the Harding administration. Attorney 
General Daugherty might have done so, in- 
stead of using his high office to act as an 
attorney for the packers against the people. 
The report of the Federal Trade Commis: 
‘sion was not only an indictment of the pack- 
ing trusts; but was also an indictment of 
Federal Government officials, controlled by 
private monopoly who betray their oaths of 
office to serve private interests. 


Consider the enormous profits which the 
Big Five Packers, with the aid of subser- 
vient Government officials, have exacted 
from the American people. 


In 1914, the Old World was engulfed in 
war. Profiteering concerns in the United 
States saw in this catastrophe an oppor- 
tunity to make money from the misfor- 
tunes of mankind. How did the “Big Five” 
embrace this opportunity? The report of 
the Federal Trade Commission gives the an- 
swer: 


“The packers’ profits in 1917 (after the 
United States entered the war) were more 
than four times as great as in the average 
year before the European war, although 
their sales in dollars and cents at even the 
inflated prices of last year, 1918, had barely 
doubled. In the war years, 1915-16-17, four 
of the five packers made net profits of 
$178,000,000.” 


The report continues: 


“The packers, in their recent public 
statements and advertisements, have striven 
to create the impression that they have 
grown to their present size solely as a re- 
sult of superior efficiency, and that what- 
ever improper or illegal practices were dis- 
covered in connection with their business 
were merely incidental. The conclusion, 
however, that is produced by a study of 
their history and present activities is that 
they have attained their dominant position 
primarily as a result of unfair practices and 
illegal methods.” 


A Confession of Guilt. 


The investigation unearthed a_ joint 
memorandum prepared by the “Big Five” in 
an effort to block the probe by the Federal 
Trade Commission. This memorandum, 
signed by representatives of Armour, Swift, 
and Morris, contained this statement con- 
cerning the proposed investigation: 


“We believe the situation to be serious 
and recommend that due consideration be 
immediately given to it and that everything 
be done to head off the present movement 
and to relieve the tension. We believe that 
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as it stands today, nothing could stop crim- 
inal prosecutions.” 

It was after this confession of guilt that 
the investigation was ordered. Reactionary 
members of Congress sought to aid the 
Packers by blocking the probe. But the 
overwhelming power of public opinion was 
too strong for them and the truth concern- 
ing the methods of the monopoly was re- 
vealed, through the searehing, fearless and 
patriotic endeavors of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

In its report to the President, the Com- 
mission told of the tactics employed by the 
Packers to conceal their guilt: 

“These men—the members and counsel of 
the Commission, have met and overcome 
every obstacle that ingenuity and money 
could devise to impede them. The conduct 
of the case by Mr. Francis J. Heney, be- 
cause of its success, has met with condemna- 
tion, misrepresentation and criticism. 


“The Commission, through Mr. Heney, 
had to meet deliberate falsification of re- 
turns properly required under legal author- 
ity; we had to meet schools for witnesses 
where employes were coached in anticipa- 
tion of their being called to testify in an in- 
vestigation ordered by you and by Congress 
of the United States; we had to meet a 
Situation created by the destruction of let- 
ters and documents vital to this investiga- 
tion; we had to meet a conspiracy in the 
preparation of answers to the lawful in- 
quiries of the Commission.” 


This report is one of the most complete 
and convincing records of an able and fear- 
less investigation ever submitted to Con- 
gress. 

Packers Write the Bill. 


How did Congress deal with this report of 
the Federal Trade Commission? The reac- 
tionaries were in control of Congress, as a 
result of the false issues raised by the war. 
A bill was passed, embodying amendments 
written in the handwriting of the lobbyist 
for the Packers, which ended the power of 
the Federal Trade Commission to control 
the Packing monopoly. The recommenda- 
tions of the Commission were ignored. All 
control of the Packing industry was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Agriculture, 
where a reactionary Secretary might be ap- 
pointed by a reactionary President. 


The Packers Monopoly, like the monop- 
olies in Steel, Railroads, Lumber, Sugar 
and other great basic industries is con- 
trolled by the Banks. The Federal Trade 
Commission found the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, Kuhn, Loeb and Com- 
pany, and J. P. Morgan and Company “up 
to their ears” in the Packing industry. 

These great bankers have been running 
the Packing industry in recent years, and 
just as they have made a failure of running 
the railroads of the country they have 
brought the Packing industry to a critical 
condition. 

The Packers Monopoly might control the 
Attorney General, the President, and Con- 
gress, but it could not control or defy eco- 
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nomic law. That is the answer to the plight 
of the Packing monopoly today. 


The New Merger. 


The Bankers in control are perfecting the 
details of this new merger. 


They will issue their hundred of millions 
of new securities, incident to every merger 
of this character. They will “unload” these 
securities upon the public. The banks will 
“get out from under” and leave in place of 
the “Big Five,” a “Big Four’ equipped with 
enlarged monopoly power and new funds to 
carry on their illegal warfare against the 
independents and the cooperatives. 

Monopoly control of Government and mar- 
kets is the one great issue which confronts 
the American people. Monopoly dominates 
every basic industry, just as it rules in the 
Packing industry of the country. There can 
be no economic freedom and there can be no 
political freedom in this country so long as 
Private Monopoly controls our markets and 
dictates to our Government at Washington. 


The freeing of the people from slavery to 
Private Monopoly, by driving the Tools of 
the Trusts out of every office in the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of our Govern- 
ment will be the real issues in the national 
election of 1924. 


SENSE FROM CONGRESS. 


“There is going to be a house cleaning in 
this Nation. It ought to be had. As I said 
on yesterday, we ought all to pull together 
to that end, and not try to throw any 
chunks in the way of this investigation. We 
ought rather to help it along and _ say, 
whether they be Democrats or Republicans, 
‘Turn on the light!’ Let that become the 
national slogan. In addition to the slogan 
‘Turn on the light,’ let us add ‘and turn the 
rascals out.’’—Senator J. Thomas Heflin, 
of Alabama, in Speaking on the Oil Scan- 
dals. 

“IT want to add that in my opinion the 
greatest enemy that capital has in this na- 
tion is the greed and lust of men and or- 
ganizations who persistently and arrogantly 
ignore our laws and refuse by fraud and 
evasion to contribute their just proportion 
of the expenses incident to the maintenance 
of our institutions.”—Representative Ralph 
F.. Lozier, of Missouri, in Speaking on Tax 
Revision. 

“What we need today is not an effort to 
regulate the other man’s business, but to 
give the farmers of this country the same 
chance to-regulate their business, and make 
it possible through our financial system to 
recognize that their methods of production 
differ from those of the artificial producer, 
namely, the manufacturer, and accommo- 
date them with a system of finance that 
will adequately meet the peculiar conditions 
of their production and give them the same 
chance that others have to use the money 
until. they have to use the money until they 
have disposed of their products.”—Senator 
Ellison D. Smith, of South Carolina, in an 
Address on Cotton Futures Contract Law. 
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SENSE FROM CONGRESS. 


“The surest way to protect property rights 
is for the capitalistic classes to recognize 
the fact that they should pay their just 
share of taxation.’”—Representative Ewin L. 
Davis of Tennessee, in an Address on Tax 
Reduction. 

“It is absolutely unfair, in my judgment, 
and beyond justification, not: to recognize 
that the employes of the Government are 
entitled to a fair living wage.’—Senator 
Walter KE. Edge of New Jersey, in speaking 
on Government Workers’ Wages. 

“Both (industry and agriculture) must be 
treated fairly. Each is entitled to a ‘square 
deal’ and no more. In my humble opinion, 
this ‘square deal’ can only come when the 
farmers are as fully and closely organized 
as are the other groups of industries of the 
country, and when they have their full 
share of responsibility in the conduct of the 
affairs of the Government, and I am confi- 
dent industry and commerce will receive 
fairer treatment at the hands of the agrar- 
ians than have the farmers in the past at the 
hands of industry and commerce.’—Sen- 
ators E. F. Ladd of North Dakota, in speak- 
ing on a Bill to Encourage Crop Diversifi- 
cation. 


Organized labor in Illinois is engaged in 


a terrific struggle to nominate Newton Jen- 
kins as the Republican candidate for 
United States senator. He is opposed by 
Medill McCormick, the present incumbent, 
and ex-Governor Charles §. Deneen. 


Newton Jenkins has been named and is 
being actively supported by organized 
farmers as their candidate, and they are 
doing their utmost to elect him because 
of his platform. Mr. Jenkins has been 
active in assisting organized labor as an 
attorney and the Illinois State Federation 
of Labor, the Joint Labor Legislative 
Board, the [Illinois State Conference for 
Progressive Political Action, the United 
Mine Workers and all of the railroad 
brotherhoods are behind Jenkins. 


Senators LaFollette and Brookhart are 
helping Jenkins and the labor unions of 
Illinois are practically unanimous in urg- 
ing his support at the primaries April 8. 


Jenkins’ platform includes the repeal or 
drastic amendment of the Esch-Cummins 
law, the abolishing of the Railroad Labor 
Board and a scientific standard of rate 
making on a cost-of-service basis providing 
a fair return on private investment. He 
asserts that collective bargaining between 
railroad management and employees or 
bona fide organizations of employees must 
be established and protected. 

He favors co-operative banking and 
credit institutions, governmental  agsist- 
ance in stabilizing the prices of farm prod- 
ucts, adjusted compensation and the elimi- 
nation of private profit from politics. Jen- 
kins is an ex-service man, having served in 
the A. EK. F. with the 45th Company, Fifth 
Marines, Second Division. 
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A BILL TO AMEND LABOR SECTIONS OF THE TRANSPORTATION 
L 


Senator Howell has introduced a bill in the senate, known as S. 2646, which has 
for its object the repeal of the labor section of the present Transportation Law (Labor 
Board and all), create Boards of Adjustment and a Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation. Four Adjustment Boards are proided for, the first two are to consist of 
fourteen members each, one-half of each are to represent the management and the other 
half the employes, and groups three and four are to consist of six members each. The 
management groups are to nominate twice the members they are entitled to and each 
trade of the employes are to nominate two members each and from these nominees the 
President will appoint the required number of members for each Board. Their terms 
are to be for three years and their salaries are to be $7,000 per year. These Boards 
are to hear and settle disputes that are referred to them, a majority vote of the Board 
to determine. 

A Board of Mediation and Conciliation, consisting of five members is also provided 
for, the members of this Board are also appointed by the President, and are not to be 
active members or officers of any organization of employes or connected with or in- 
terested in the management. The terms of office for the first members shall be for 
three, five and seven years, and thereafter for seven years each; their salaries are 
to be $12,000 per year. This Board is to act upon request of either party at interest, 
when Adjustment Boards fail to settle the grievance or question at issue, and upon 
request if it fails of adjustment to induce the parties at interest to submit same to 
arbitration. It also is empowered to appoint arbitrators, under certain conditions, for 
instance when a matter is referred to arbitration, the management and employes at 
interest are to each name one arbitrator and these two select the third member, but if 
they fail to do so within five days after their first meeting, the Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Board names the third member, however, such arbitrators appointed by the 
Board shall not be interested in the controversy. The award made by a majority of 
any arbitration board shall constitute a valid and binding award. 

While the bill approaches somewhat near the status of compulsory arbitration, we 
are assured that it does not embrace or contemplate such an end, and a proviso in 
paragraph of 2A of Section 7 reads as follows: ‘Provided, however, that the failure 
or refusal of either party to submit a controversy to arbitration shall not be construed 
as a violation of any legal obligation imposed upon such party by the terms of this Act, 
or otherwise,” and paragraph 8D of Section 7 says: “Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed to require an individual employe or subordinate official to render labor or 
service without his consent, nor shall anything in this Act be construed to make the 
quitting of his labor or service by any employe or subordinate official an illegal act; 
nor shall any court of the United States, or any state, issue any process to compel the 
performance by any employe or subordinate official of such labor or service, without 
his consent.” 

Therefore, we hope the measure will be enacted at the present session of Congress. 
It would scrap the Labor Board and most likely result in eliminating the chaotic con- 
ditions existing on many of the roads at present. It is self evident that a change in the 
existing unsatisfactory conditions prevailing between the management and the em- 
ployes of the railroads must be replaced by more cordial relations of confidence and co- 
operation before any real progress in solving the railroad problems can be made, and 
the provisions of this bill offer the best solution, under existing conditions, that has 
been offered. 
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OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS SHOW DAUGHERTY DELIBERATELY — 
HARASSED STRIKING SHOPMEN. 


While it was self evident that Attorney General Daugherty used unfair means to 
harass the striking shopmen, official documents and correspondence of the Department 
of Justice shows conclusively that Attorney General Daugherty deliberately used the 
power and forces of the government, not to preserve order and prevent depredations, 
but to defeat the shopmen in their stand for justice. 

This evidence came to light as a result of an action of congress, directing that all 
official documents in relation to the strike be turned over to it, in response to this 
request Mr. Daugherty submitted six hundred pages of typewritten correspondence. In 
this correspondence Mr. Daugherty is quoted as saying—‘“the strike paralyzed the in- 
dustry” and that the strike cost fifty railroads $100,000,000, and in addition to this 
it cost the public $2,000,000 as a result of Mr. Daugherty’s efforts-to defeat the men. 


While the railroads claimed the strike was not effective, the Attorney General 
admitted that on fifty roads investigated, the strike was from 90 to 98 per cent 
effective. This correspondence shows Mr. Daugherty’s bias against the men and of his 
purpose to defeat them. In a letter dated Oct. 11, 1922, to J. M. Dickinson, a special 
government counsel, he is quoted as saying “will soon have his organization perfected 
and operating effectively and we will be able to drive the other side (striking shopmen) 
to the wall within a comparatively short time,” and boasted that he “would push the 
case to the finish unless the other side proposes some kind of terms.” 

We are told this correspondence discloses that he repeatedly instructed Federal 
Attorney to proceed vigorously so that the “other side”? may be harassed as much as 
possible. We are told the correspondence shows the whole aim and purpose of Mr. 
Daugherty was to break the strike and to proceed against the strikers as criminals, 
regardless of whether there were any evidence of wrong doing or not. The history of 
this strike shows the most criminal perversion of justice and unlawful use of the 
powers of government against a law abiding body of working men that has ever been 
perpetrated in the history of our government. And it begins to look as if fate will 
not permit the arch instigator of these outrages to go unwhipped of justice. 

The investigation of the Department of Justice under the management of Mr. 
Daugherty by a Senate Committee, is showing who the real law breakers are, the 
testimony of several witnesses go to show up Mr. Daugherty as the boom companion of 
grafters, crooks and law violators, and some of them allege he was a beneficiary of 
their grafting. This investigation has only gotten started good and even more far 
reaching and damaging evidence may be produced. At any rate his record as Attorney 
General is pretty well discredited before the people at the present time. While he 
treated every striker as a criminal and proceeded against them in ruthless manner, he 
is now yelping about the veriest criminal being entitled to a trial before conviction. 
The results of this investigation, together with what has already been disclosed bids 
fair to convict him before the bar of public opinion at least, of using his high office 
for sordid and corrupt purposes. 


REINFORCE YOUR UNION EFFORTS BY NON-PARTISAN POLITICAL 
ACTIVITIES. 


While organized labor is the only effective method by which the working people 
may hope to secure justice and a fair share of the wealth they produce in the indus- 
trial field, the workers should supplement their union activities by participation in 
non-partisan politics to the end that able men, zealous in the cause of the masses 
may be elected to office and wise and just laws be enacted for the common good, 
and these administered in a fair, honest and economical way, to the end that our 
country may continue to prosper and its free institutions perpetuated and passed 
on to postery in the centuries to come, as bright and inspiring as they come down to 
us from our fathers. 

In order to accomplish this and restore our government to the people in a true 
sense, the masses of the people must take a more active, independent and intelligent 
part in the elections of the future. They should not be swayed by partisan bias, 
but form their opinions from a study of the questions that arise and cast their votes 
for men and measures rather than for party gain. Party platforms and pre- 
election promises have ceased to mean very much, they make all kinds of promises 
and when elected promptly forget them. : 

The investigations by Congressional Committees of graft and corruption by 
some in high public positions, show amazing evidence of wholesale corruption and 
graft, extensive in all its ramifications; our public land and mineral wealth has 
been squandered and the interest of the people shamlessly betrayed by those selected 
to guard them. However, the present disclosures are but a sample of a regular 
system that has been going on for at least a generation. If individuals did not 
always gain by these betrayals, political parties did, men of wealth made lavish 
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contributions to campaign funds and they were later given large concessions to 
compensate them for this outlay. The conditions have sprung up because the pro- 
oahee politicians were allowed to dominate party conventions and finally the 
elections. 

The politicians, in most cases were but figureheads for special interest, which 
control their. actions, thus has grown up an invisible government more powerful 
than the government itself. Such has ever been the foe of liberty, justice and the 
people’s rights. To destroy this baneful influence, the people will have to forsake 
party politics and vote for men who cannot be controlled by such parasites. 

The farmer and working people have it in their power to change the present 
unsatisfactory condition at the election this fall, if they will only fully organize 
and consolidate their forces. The farmers have made rapid progress along this line, 
they are alive to their interests and duty as never before; and we too should strive 
to unify our ranks equally as well. Every member and all their relatives qualified, 
should register and be prepared to vote. They should also induce all others that 
they come in contact with to do likewise. Now is the time to prepare for action. 
We should strive to make it impossible for another teapot dome or Department of 
Justice scandals now being disclosed, from being perpetrated again. 


BROTHER PRING APPOINTED INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT. 


International President Franklin has appointed Brother George Pring, President 
and Business Agent of District. No. 10, Rock Island system, as International Vice- 
President for the Missouri and Kansas Section, to fill the unexpired term of Inter- 
national Vice-President Coots, deceased. 

Brother Pring is well known to our members throughout the country, having 
served as Business Agent of District No. 10 since 1908. He also served as President 
of District No. 1 of the Railway Employes and as Vice-President of the Railway 
Employes Department. He also served as a member of the Railroad Board of Ad- 
justment No. 2 from July, 1918, to January, 1921. 

Brother Pring was born in Polk County, Iowa, Sept. 21, 1868, was initiated in 
Lodge 47, Des Moines, Iowa, in May, 1900, and connected with the Rock Island 
Railroad for thirty years. His extensive experience well fits him for his new 
duties and no doubt he will make good. 

The Executive Council having approved his appointment, he is on active duty 
and left headquarters recently to adjust some jurisdictional trouble in Houston, 
Tex. Brother H. E. Hart, Vice-President of District No. 10 will no doubt succeed 
him as President and Business Agent of that District. 


RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION OF VITAL IMPORTANCE. 


In last month’s issue, we called attention to the importance of securing prompt 
action by congress on the matter of immigration restriction, we wish to emphasize 
the importance of the matter at this time, for we are told all kind of influences 
are being sought to defeat legislation or greatly modify the restrictions. Big business, 
packers, steel trust and the U. S. Chamber of Commerce are especially active in an 
effort to defeat effective restriction. These interests want to create a large surplus of 
cheap labor so they may force down the standard of wages. 

There is a surplus of labor here at present time and as far as the needs of in- 
dustry is concerned, we need no further immigration. According to reliable investi- 
gators, it is estimated that two millions of people have left the farms in the past three 
years as a result of the demoralized condition existing in agriculture, these two mil- 
lions have gone to the industrial centers seeking work and this has produced a large 
surplus of labor. To allow millions of immigrants to enter our ports and crowd still 
further, the ranks of the unemployed would be doing an injustice to our own people as 
well as those who enter. In order to avoid such a ruinous and demoralizing condition, 
we should insist on congress acting promptly on restrictive legislation. Get busy with 
your Congressman and Senators and urge prompt and favorable action. Congress so 
far has done little since it convened in December and needs prodding by the people. 
Our present restrictions on immigration expires at the end of June and it is most 
important to have other laws to take their place. 


IS THE TELEPHONE TRUST SEEKING TO CONTROL THE RADIO? 


Recently the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. entered suit against the 
broadcasting station on Loew’s Theatre in New York City, claiming it was using instru- 
ments that was infringing on its patents. And we are told that if it wins this suit, it 
can close 484 of the 534 broadcasting stations in the United States. Seemingly this 
is the object sought by this octopus, for it has already entered the field of broad- 
casting for pay, and has a regular schedule of charges for same. 

The Federal Trade Commission recently entered a complaint against The Radio 
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Corporation of America, the General Electric Co., The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., and its manufacturing company, The Western Electric Co., The Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., The International Radio Telegraph Co., The United 
Fruit Co., and The Wireless Specialty Apparatus Co. The complaint charges that these 
concerns have combined and conspired for the purpose of restraining competition and 
creating a monopoly in the manufacture and sale of radio devices and apparatus, by 
purchasing collectively patents covering all devices used in all branches of the art of 
radio and pooled these rights to manufacture, use and sell radio devices. This com- 
bination is also charged with having acquired existing essential equipment for trans- 
oceanic communication and refusing to supply a like necessary equipment to others. 

The radio is-an important thing to people generally, both for business and as 
a source of entertainment and pleasure as well as of an educational nature. No trust 
should be permitted to get a monopoly of it and use it for making money. Further- 
more should a trust get control of all the broadcasting stations, they would inevitably 
be used to broadcast propaganda of various kind for special interests and to mislead 
the public. Either radio must remain as free as the air through which its waves travel 
or else it should be entirely and fully controlled by the government. 

It will be well to follow the movements of the phone trust for sometime, and help 
to checkmate its nefarious attempts to get control of this great invention, which is now 
such a source of pleasure and benefit to the people. 


THE DEATH OF AN OLD TIME MEMBER. 


We recently received an announcement of the death of Brother George Hawks- 
worth, Sr., which occurred at Billings, Montana, on March 1st. We were very sorry to 
learn of the passing away of this true and veteran member of our organization, who 
was so well and favorably known to a large portion of our members. Brother Hawks- 
worth was a pioneer member of our brotherhood and held many important offices in 
various districts and local lodges, and was an able and tireless worker for organization 
and unity among the members of our craft. His genial disposition, kindly ways and 
sterling upright qualities endeared him to all who knew him, and they will miss him 
very much. 

Brother Hawksworth’s remains were laid at rest beside his beloved wife in Hill- 
crest Cemetery, Deer Lodge, Mont. He is survived by his son, Brother George Hawks- 
worth, Jr., of Deer Lodge, and three daughters and other relatives. We join his host 
of friends in extending sympathy to the members of the family in their sorrow and 
bereavement. May he rest in peace. 


THE SHIPPING BOARD’S AFFAIRS SHOULD BE INVESTIGATED. 


While a number of investigations of far reaching importance are going on in 
Washington, in which many evidences of graft and corruption has been shown, there 
is another branch of the government that should be investigated, that is the Shipping 
Board, apparently this body has squandered hundreds of millions of the people’s 
money, if the reports from time to time made in the daily papers are to be credited. 

Just recently it is charged that this Board is practically giving away the govern- 
ment’s ships. We are told that it recently sold the City of Los Angeles, one of the 
finest ships on the Pacific Coast, to the Los Angeles Steamship Co. for $100,000. The 
cost of this ship to the government, it is stated, was $4,677,000. It was also reported 
that the Board sold five of the “President” class of ships to the Dollor Steamship Co. 
for $550,000 each, the cost of which was $4,000,000 each, which was at the rate of less 
than 14 cents on the dollar of cost. Stranger still we are told, the Board decided to 
use about half of the amount received for these five ships, in repairing other ships 
which it will use in the same service that the ones sold were used in. 

If half that is told about the work of this Board is true, it is badly in need of 
a reorganization, this can only be determined by an efficient investigation, and Con- 
gress should proceed to do so. It is apparent that those in authority are determined to 
thoroughly discredit government operated ships, by graft, waste and corruption, as 
they did with government operation of railroads, during the world war. 


A HANDSOME SOUVENIR BOOK OF PORTO RICO. 


Through the courtesy of the Porto Rican Delegation to the United States, we are 
in receipt of a copy of a souvenir book of Porto Rico, which gives an outline of the 
history of the people of that island, its resources, climate, etc., and is profusely illus- 
trated with photographs of leading officials and citizens and scenes of public buildings, 
schools, churches and beauty spots of scenery. It is a work of art and valuable as a 
reference book and reflects credit on its authors. 

This delegation, consisting of prominent officials and members of the House and 
Senate of Porto Rico and headed by Governor Towner. Two organized labor represent- 
atives are included. Their mission to the United States is to endeavor to secure from 
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_ Congress, a larger measure of local self-government, they want the right to elect all 
their public officials by popular vote, and this we believe they should, we want no 
military satrapies to become the breeding ground for corruption and misrule. Fate 
has united the destinies of the people of Porto Rico to our government, they are loyal 
to our institutions and should be given the freedom guaranteed by our constitution. 
Senator Santiago Iglesias, the A. F. of L. representative in Porto Rico and also a 
Senator, is a prominent member of this delegation. 


QUOTATIONS. 


We here highly resolve that the dead shall not have died in vain; that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and that government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people, shall not perish from the earth.—Abraham Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address. 


_ The aggregate happiness of society, which is best promoted by the practice of a 
virtuous policy, is or ought to be the end of all government.—George Washington. 


A wise man always walks with his scale to measure, and his balances to weigh, 
in his hand. If he cannot have the best, he asks himself if he cannot have the next 
best. But if he comes to the point of graduation, where all positive good ceases, he 
asks himself next, what is the least evil? and on a view of the downward comparison, 
he considers and embraces the least evil as comparative good.—Burke. 


Intemperate zeal, bigotry and persecution for any party or opinion, how praise- 
worthy so ever they may appear to weak men of our own principles, produce infinite 
calamities among mankind, and are highly criminal in their own name; and yet how 
many persons eminent for piety suffer such monstrous and absurb principles of action 
to take root in their minds under the color of virtues! For my own part I must own I 
never yet knew any party so just and reasonable, that a man could follow it in its 
height and violence, and at the same time be innocent.—Addison. 


“The only way to keep men from agitating against grievances is to remove the 
grievances. An unwillingness even to discuss these matters produces only dissatisfac- 
tion and gives comfort to the extreme elements in our country which endeavor to stir up 
disturbances in order to provoke governments to embark upon a course of retaliation 
and repression. The seed of revolution is repression. The remedy for these things 
must not be negative in character. It must be constructive. It must comprehend the 
general interest. The real antidote for the unrest which manifests itself is not sup- 
pression, but a deep consideration of the wrongs that beset our national life and the 
application of a remedy.”—Woodrow Wilson, in a Message to the 66th Congress. 


“Labor is capital. Labor has the same right to protect itself by trade unions, etc., 
as any other form of capital might claim for itself.”—-Cardinal Manning. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE. 


The Genesee Boiler Works, Rochester, N. 
Y. (Unfair.) 

Rochester Tank & Boiler Works, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. (Unfair.) 
Billberg Boiler Works, 

(Strike on.) 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. 
(Federated strike on.) 

McNamara Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, 
Md. (Unfair.) 

Wm. P. Coppin, Contract Shop & Tank 
Works, New Orleans, La. (Unfair.) 

Salt Lake Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. (Unfair.) 

J. D. Cousins Boiler Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Unfair.) 

Phoenix Iron Works, Meadville, Pa. (Un- 
fair on Atlantic Oil Works Job, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) 

Higgins Bros., Bayonne, N. J. (Unfair.) 

W. K. Henderson Machine, Foundry & 
Boiler Works, Shreveport, La. (Unfair.) 


Houston, Tex. 


Davenport Locomotive Works, Davenport, 
Ia. (Unfair.) 


The Berkeley Machine Works, Inc., Nor- 


folk, Va: (Unfair.) 
Rushton Foundry & Machine Co., Alexan- 
dria, La. (Unfair.) 


Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlantic, 
Ga. (Unfair.) 


American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. (Unfair.) 

Pittsburg Boiler & Machine Co., Pittsburg, 
Kas. (Unfair.) 

Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio. 
(Unfair.) 

Western Pipe & Steel Co., Shops, Seattle, 
Wash. (Strike on.) 

Terre Haute Boiler Works, Terre Haute, 
Ind. (Unfair.) 

Long Island Railroad, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Strike still on.) 


Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J. (Unfair.) 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF INT. LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE DAVIS. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 

I am submitting for the Journal a couple 
of short articles that I believe our mem- 
bership is interested in. 


Will you kindly see that these are in the 
coming issue of the Journal. 

With best wishes and regards, I am, 
yours fraternally, J. N. Davis, Legislative 
Representative. 


Editorial from Labor, March 1, 1924, 
DAUGHERTY PLEADS FOR HIMSELF. 


Attorney General Protests Against Senators Treating Him as He Treated the Striking 
Shopmen. 


Caught like a rat in a trap, Attorney Gen- 
eral Daugherty pleads for mercy. 


“The basest criminal standing before the 
bar of justice has a right to trial by his 
peers,” he says in a letter to Senator 
Pepper. 


He did not believe in that doctrine when 
he went before a hand-picked federal judge 
and secured an injunction stripping 400,000 
striking shopmen of rights guaranteed 
them by the constitution and laws of their 
country. The shopmen charged with vio- 
lating the infamous Wilkerson injunction 
could not claim “the right to a trial by a 
jury of his peers.” In his case Wilkerson 
—a judge placed on the bench by Daugh- 
erty—was judge, jury and executioner. 


Evidently, in the opinion of the attorney 
general, a workman who dared to strike 
for increased wages and improved working 
conditions was entitled to less considera- 
tion than “the basest criminal.” 


“Shall reputations be destroyed and pub- 
lic officials driven from office by clamor, 
insinuation and falsehood?” demands Mr. 
Daugherty, pleading for himself. 


Labor answers, “NO,” with all the em- 
phasis it can command. 


But, again, we would point out that the 
attorney general is not willing to be 
treated as he has treated others. He re- 
fuses to agree that “what is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander.” 


The attorney general sought to destroy 
the reputations of hundreds of thousands 
of workers by “clamor, insinuation and 
falsehood.” 


At one point in the shopmen’s case he 
caused his publicity agents to issue a state- 
ment announcing that “a carload” of evi- 
dence against the workers was being sent 
to Chicago “under armed guard,” and that 
this evidence would prove that the strik- 
ers had been guilty of every crime from 
petty larceny to murder. 


Many good people believed that lying 
statement, Many good people still believe 
it 

At the time Labor challenged Daugherty 
to try the accused according to the orderly 
processes of the constitutional government. 
HE REFUSED. No shopman was ever 


convicted “by a jury of his peers” on the 
strength of that ‘‘carload of evidence.” 


This is only one instance showing how 
Daugherty has prostituted his office. It 
is typical of the attorney general’s methods. 


Merciless and unscrupulous when he has 
the upper hand, he whines like a whipped 
puppy when his political associates insist 
he shall take some of his own medicine in 
order that the party may benefit from a 
badly needed purging. 

In this connection it should be noted that 
the suggestion that Daugherty resign with- 
out a hearing does not come from those 
who exposed his evil deeds. The leaders of 
the Old Guard are the ones that are plead- 
ing with him to be gone before all facts 
are laid bare. : 

They need a scapegoat, and they regard 

Mr. Daugherty as eminently fitted for the 
role. * 
The Progressives, having nothing to con- 
ceal, are anxious to give Mr. Daugherty 
the same consideration they would show 
“the basest criminal” in the land. No 
more, no less. 

By all means, give Mr. Daugherty his 
day in court. Do not treat him like he 
treated the striking shopmen. 


There is before the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee in the House of 
Representatives a bill known as H. R. 5836, 
which has for its purpose the increasing 
of the appropriation for the Bureau of Lo- 
comotive inspection. The increases sought 
would allow an additional fifteen inspectors 
to be appointed. This would greatly in- 
crease the efficiency of the bureau. That 
this is needed is only too well known by 
our brothers who have witnessed, espe- 
cially in the last year or two, the ineffi- 
ciency of the inspection bureau, because of 
the inability of the present number of in- 
spectors to inspect regularly and systemat- 
ically, thereby rendering the purpose of the 
bureau void, The official records show for 
the period ending June 30, 1923, as com- 
pared with the period ending June 30, 1922, 
the number of deaths traceable to defective 
locomctive equipment has increased 118 
per cent, while injuries increased 120 per 
cent. The members of the Interstate Com- 
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mission are 
this bill. 


The legislation is so important to the 
men working on the railroads that I re- 
quest that our lodges and members indi- 
vidually get in touch with their congress- 
men at once, urging them to give it their 
consideration and requesting that the com- 
mittee hold early hearings on this Dill. 
Otherwise, I am afraid if delayed too long 
it will be left with other bills when ad- 
journment time comes. 


in complete sympathy with 


There is also a similar bill in the Senate, 
introduced by Senator Smith and known 
as S. 2318, which is with the Interstate 
Commerce Committee of the Senate, which 
should be treated likewise. The house Dill 
was introduced by Congressman Cooper of 
Ohio. 

Brothers, get behind this and let’s see 
what we can do to have this legislation 
adopted and passed this session. 


The amendment as written and approved 
by the sixteen railroad brotherhood execu- 
tives amending the transportation act so 
as to abolish the Labor Board, and creat- 
ing adjustment boards similar to those 
used during the war, when the railroads 
were under government supervision, has 
been introduced in both the Senate and 
the House. The Senate bill is known as 
S. 2646, introduced by Senator Howell; the 
house bill, H. R. 73858, introduced by Con- 
gressman Barkley. 


I am suggesting that you also get busy 
with these bills, as recommended in the 
above bills. 


Too much stress cannot be put upon the 
value of personal letters to your congress- 
man and senator, so please don’t leave 
this up to your secretary to do for you, 
but get busy and write him yourself. It 
doesn’t make any difference how it is 
worded, just so it conveys to him that you 
are in favor of these bills and watching 
the progress of them. If you cannot do 


justice to this I suggest that you suggest 
that he get in touch with me. I am giving 
below the names of the committees so 
that the members in these districts can 
get after them requesting the early hear- 
ings. 

The Interstate Commerce Committee of 
the house is as follows: 


Samuel EH. Winslow, Massachusetts. 

James §. Parker, New York 

John G. Cooper, Ohio. 

Edward E. Denison, Illinofs. 

Everett Sanders, Indiana. 

Schuyler Merritt, Connecticut. 

Carl EK. Mapes, Michigan. 

William J. Graham, Illinois. 

Walter H. Newton, Minnesota. 

Homer Hoch, Kansas. 

Adam W. Wyant, Pennsylvania. 

Olger Burtness, North Dakota. 

Alben W. Barkley, Kentucky. 

Sam Rayburn, Texas. 

George Huddleson, Alabama. 

Clarence F. Lea, California. 

Harry B. Hawes, Missouri. 

Tilman B. Parks, Arkansas. 

Robert Crosser, Ohio. 

Ashton C. Shallenberger, Nebraska. 

Parker Corning, New York. 

The Senate Interstate Committee: 

Albert B. Cummins, Iowa. 

Robert M. LaFollette, Wisconsin. 

George P. McLean, Connecticut. 

James HEH. Watson, Indiana. 

Bert M. Fernald, Maine. 

Davis Elkins, West Virginia. 

Frank R. Gooding, Idaho. 

James Couzens, Michigan. 

Simeon D. Fess, Ohio. 

Robert B. Howell, Nebraska. 

Ellison D. Smith, South Carolina. 

Oscar W. Underwood, Alabama. 

Key Pittman, Nevada. 

W. C. Bruce, representing the railroads. 

C. C. Dill, Washington. 

Burton K. Wheeler, Montana. 

Earl B. Mayfield, Texas. 

Fraternally yours, J. N. Davis, 
tive Representative. 


Legisla- 


REPORT OF INT. VICE-PRESIDENT NOLAN. 


Portsmouth, Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

I failed to mail to the editor of our offi- 
cial Journal a February report, owing to 
a severe cold contracted while attending 
late council meeting, therefore will mail 
my. report for the months of February and 
March on matters in connection with the 
International Brotherhood, as well as other 
matters of interest pending at this time, 
and from observation, as I see it, relative 
to the international organization and the 
general labor movement in the Southeast- 
ern District, as well:as information by let- 
ters received from brothers in the above 
territory. And taken as a whole, there 
seems to be some improvement on roads 
that are fair to the federated shop crafts, 
namely, the Southern and allied lines, Sea- 


tion of 


board Air Line and C. & O. railways, while 
only a short while ago conditions were 
pretty fair in all railroad shops from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to the Crescent City of the 
Southland, New Orleans, with the possible 
exception of a couple of hard-boiled roads 
that didn’t amount to very much anyway. 
However, a change is bound to come around 
in the near future in the above territory 
in railroad and contract shops, as the ex- 
perience of years tells us that one extreme 
always follows another. 

The industrial crisis has passed, as the 
effort to establish the so planned open 
shop is a dead issue, never again to show 
its cloven foot. That hard-boiled aggrega- 
industrial kaisers can’t enslave 
thousands of American freemen, who gave 
the best years of their lives in the rail- 
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road and other similar industries, and get 
away with it, as no real man will ever 
surrender his constitutional rights or the 
great principle of human liberty which all 
are entitled to and make the proud claim 
that he is an American and work under 
conditions that freemen abhor and slaves 
accept, and stand up and try to defend his 
humiliating position in a bullpen and jus- 
tify himself either before God or man. 


When the writer looks back at the con- 
ditions that existed before the World War, 
at least in the Southeastern District, it’s 
sure food for serious reflection. We were 
told that the war across the pond was to 
make the world safe for democracy and 
not to bring about a combination of would- 
be patriots to destroy it. What about the 
national scandal now under investigation 
in the house and senate of the United 
States, with Denby, Daugherty and other 
high officials of the government playing 
the game now known as the Teapot Dome, 
as well as many similar domes under the 
fire of investigation by the house and sen- 
ate? Will they get away with it, and then 
tell the American people, through a so- 
called American press, that the recent ac- 
tion of the Department of Injustice was 
to make America safe for democracy, while 
the attorney general of the legal depart- 
ment of our government made the follow- 
ing statement during the railroad shop- 
men’s strike that all must remember and 
never forget: 


“But it must be understood that so long 
and to the extent that I can speak for the 
government of the United States, I will use 
the power of the government to prevent 
labor unions of the country from destroy- 
ing the anti-union shop.” 


Such an uncalled for declaration on the 
part of the nation’s first legal official 
stamps him as an advocate of industrial 
Slavery and also indicates his lack of 
knowledge relative to the constitution as 
well as his sworn duty in connection with 
that document. 


What has the railroad shop craft done to 
justify such an uncalled-for statement on 
the part of the attorney general; to justify 
such an inhuman policy now carried on by 
certain railroad interests, only to make pos- 
sible industrial slavery, and in a country 
where billions have been spent and thou- 
sands of the best blood of America have 
been sacrificed for the protection of hu- 
man liberty? Yes, what has the railroad 
shop craft done to justify such an inhuman 
policy as now exists in many of the rail- 
road shops of our country? For, instead 
of a square deal along the lines of democ- 
racy with the railroad shop crafts, we find 
a condition that no real American could 
tolerate, much less bend under. Moreover, 
the writer was of the opinion that the 
American wage earner was gifted with a 
certain amount of horse sense to under- 
stand between right and wrong, because 
investigation by any fair-minded man 
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would prove beyond a shadow of reason- 
able doubt that the railroad shop crafts 
looked for nothing, or conditions, but what. 
they had for years been justly entitled to— 
the right to live as Americans should live 
and not as industrial slaves. 


But am sorry to say there are quite a 
few two-legged humans who yet don’t seem 
to understand either our duty to one an- 
other or the fatherhood of God or the 
brotherhood of man, and are willing to 
sacrifice every principle of human consid- 
eration for themselves and families for a 
temporary vile position so as to get an 
opportunity to wear the collar of the -in- 
terests that care for nobody or nothing 
but that almighty dollar. Should any of 
that class try in the future to hit the saw-- 
dust trail or creep up in the dark to find 
the mourners’ bench, which is bound to 
come, as the Billy Sundays of organized 
labor will try to make real men out of that 
class by the method of organized labor 
regeneration. While some will respond by 
trying to make amends for their past 
deeds, there will be others who will not 
make good, as it is an old saying, and a 
true one, that no amount of training will 
make a racehorse out of a jackass. 


And in conclusion let me say that unless 
the wage workers, both men and women, 
study the situation they are now up against 
and apply the only remedy to successfully 
change conditions that confront labor now 
and in the future times yet to come— 
is through education, organization and co- 
operation. When such a method is effected, 
as well as a full understanding that the 
labor movement is a business proposition, 
and in order to be successful we must hare 
constitutional discipline to make our busi- 
ness a possible success, then we are in a 
position to accomplish things and secure 
what is ours. We are entitled to nothing 
more or nothing less, as there is no occa- 
sion for human slavery in a nation given 
us and intended as a home for the op- 
pressed of other countries, regardless of 
injunctions and many court decisions ren- 
dered to stamp out justice, in a land 
blessed by a supreme power for all of the 
American people. When we realize the ab- 
solute necessity for such a business under- 
standing, a square deal will be the result 
for the wage earners of our country, as 
well as the employers that uphold the law 
and the constitution that all must obey 
and not violate for a purpose. 


Yes, let the violators of law in the pres- 
ent railroad strike get on the mourners’ 
bench as thousands of women and children 
have stood the real test in the interest of 
human liberty since July, 1922. Well may 
we ponder on conditions as we see them, 
including the Teapot Dome investigation, 
which is a stench in the nostrils of all 
true Americans. 


Trusting for a change of present condi- 
tions in the near future, I am, yours truly 
and fraternally, Thos. Nolan, I. V.-P. 
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REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE PRESIDENT JOSEPH P. RYAN. 


(Period February 16 to March 15, 1924, both 


Meetings. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The month ended March 15, 1924, has 
been devoted to organization work in the 
cities of Toledo, O., Detroit, Mich., and 
Cleveland, O. The writer has attended 
three meetings, Lodge 85; one meeting, 
Lodge 719, and one meeting, Lodge 5; also 
Central Labor Union meeting at Toledo in 
connection with our organization. 

Disability. 

Investigation of the disability claim of 
Brother Thomas Mears, Boilermaker, Reg. 
No. 25344, Lodge 10, Indianapolis, Ind., now 
a resident of Detroit, Mich., was made on 
Feb. 23, 1924, and payment recommended 
by the undersigned. Brother Mears’ right 
hand was crushed in a roll at the American 
Boiler Works, Louisville, Ky., Feb. 2, 1922. 
Article 12, International Constitution, gov- 
erns this case and provides disability pay- 
ment of $400. 

Litigation. 

Lodge 85, Toledo, O., has requested and 
secured a thirty days’ extension of time 
relative to the prosecution of former Sec- 
‘ retary and Business Agent O. L. Peppeard. 
Prosecution was authorized at the recent 
meeting of the Executive Council in this 
case, the extension of time ending March 
26, 1924. 

Where Does Our Money Go? 

Following up my articles which appear 
in November and December, 1923, and in 
January, February and March, 1924, issues 
of our official Journal, this month I will 
devote to our “Conventions.” Many of the 
Journal-reading members are unaware of 
the overhead involved in connection with 
this feature of our Brotherhood. Following 
the consolidation of the National and In- 
ternational Brotherhoods in Chicago in 
September, 1893, there have been held 
twelve consolidated conventions, namely: 
1894, at Topeka, Kas.; 1895, at Milwaukee, 
Wis.; 1896, at Cleveland, O.; 1900, at Kan- 
sas City, Kas.; 1904, at Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
1906, at Kansas City, Kas.; 1908, at St. 
Paul, Minn.; 1910, at St. Louis, Mo.; 1912, 
at Little Rock, Ark.; 1914, at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; 1917, at Kansas City, 
and 1920, at Kansas City, Mo., 
convention having the largest representa- 
tion of delegates, to the number of 507, and 
there were represented 414 subordinate 
lodges. At this writing I am not in pos- 
session of the record pertaining to the 
cost of each and all of the conventions 
enumerated above. Inasmuch as my arti- 
cles have been confined to the period, 


NMOo:, 
the 1920 — 


inclusive.) 


January 1, 1913, to December 31, 1922, ten 
(10) consecutive years, I will, therefore, 
confine this article to the same period. 
11th Consolidated Convention, 

San Francisco, Calif., June 8 

to 22, 1914 (incomplete report 

of Finance Committee)....... $ 3,672.08 
12th Consolidated Convention, 

Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 10 to 

25, 1917 (official quarterly re- 


DOL Gleave clio) Citercue Olea ale oie bas 21,226.78 
13th Consolidated Convention, 

Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 13 to 

29, 1920 (official quarterly re- 

Tah) wre Sa Wand bes Wtiegia ete Th Aa OW kai 83,572.59 

LOUA Ei diate cele ie chader ath cutee ehebat $108,471.45 


The approximate cost or overhead of the 
three conventions held in the period Janu- 
ary 1, 1913, to December 31, 1922, or ten 
(10) consecutive years. 


Recapitulation. 
November 23 #£=~Journal—Total 
death and disability benefits.$ 300,357.57 
December 23 #£2Journal—Total 


Striker DONeGNUS Ws kaso. we os 2,156,588.86 
January 24-Journal—Total busi- 

ness agent support.......... 192,362.06 
February 24 Journal—Total per 

CADECRs CARH es Wee aie 119,471.16 
March 24 Journal—Total main- 

tenance of Journal.......... 401,489.72 
April 24 Journal—Total Inter- 

national conventions ........ 108,471.45 


COTE @ sevuie mistebons snes) Oreet wna $3,278,740.82 


Three million, two hundred seventy-eight 
thousand, seven hundred forty dollars and 
eighty-two cents. 

Practically all of our members are aware 
of the provisions of Article 2, International 
Constitution, which provides for transporta- 
tion, pullman fare and per diem at {6 per 
day from departure to return from home 
city to the convention. One delegate from 
each subordinate lodge, exception pertain- 
ing to delegates traveling on employe 
transportation. The foregoing tabulation 
affords information to the rank and file 
which they do not have ready access to 
except via the official quarterly reports of 
the International Secretary-Treasurer and 
which the membership rarely reads, as 
only a few copies are mailed each subordi- 
nate lodge, as a result of the enormous 
cost of printing said reports. This tabula- 
tion compiled on a basis of ten consecutive 
years briefly shows ‘Where Our Money 
Goes.” 

Respectfully and fraternally submitted, 
Jos. P. Ryan, International Vice-President. 


REPORT OF VICE-PRESIDENT McCUTCHAN. 


Sioux Lookout, Ont., March 15, 1924. 
For the period from January 15, 1924, to 
March 15, 1924. . 
At the time of making my last report I 


was in Kansas City, attending the session 
of our Grand Lodge Executive Council, and 
where I was engaged until January 25, re- 
turning to Winnipeg on the 27th. 
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From January 27 to February 10 I re- 
mained in Winnipeg, during which time I 
was engaged in answering communications 
and again pushing the organizing campaign 
amongst the railroad boilermakers and help- 
ers. I also endeavored in a number of ways 
to get “what is termed in Winnipeg” a de- 
cent rate of wages paid for the boilermakers 
and helpers who are employed upon the 
erection of the three Erie boilers for the 
City of Winnipeg’s Stand-by and Steam 
Heating Plant, which is now being erected. 


When our members who are employed 
upon “transit” work in Kansas City, Hast 
St. Louis, Chicago and other places, and 
where the helpers are receiving around 85 
cents per hour and the boilermakers $1.25, 
learn that we were only asking 55 cents for 
helpers and 85 cents for boilermakers on 
the Winnipeg job, you will wonder what is 
the matter with the “Canucks” around Win- 
nipeg. 

Well, it is simply this, in the places above 
mentioned, the boilermakers and helpers on 
erection are and have been organized, while 
around Winnipeg, and other sections in 
Western Canada, many of them have been 
“chasing rainbows” for the last five years; 
they have been having a O. B. U. “jag”; 
in fact doing everything, but in a organized 
way, looking after the interest of their trade. 


Of course there has been many of them 
“who have stayed down to earth” and gone 
along, fighting the battles for themselves as 
well as the fellows who have been on the 
aforementioned “jag,” but by being burd- 
ened by so much ‘‘deadwood” it has made 
the task a doubly hard one in Western Can- 
ada, hence the reason for being in a position 
to only be asking 55 and 85 cents per hour 
on “transit” work. 


An ex-Grand Lodge vice-president, namely, 
Quenell, and who by the way was the first 
Grand Lodge vice-president for the Cana- 
dian section of our organization, had charge 
of this job for the John Ingles & Co. of To- 
ronto, and from the way he acted when ap- 
proached to pay the ‘fair wage” on this job 
one would think that he would of had to 
pay the wages out of his own pocket. How- 
ever, it is fortunate for our members on 
this job that this man is not the final ap- 
peal in the matter, as there is every pros- 
pect of getting the rate requested for this 
job, and Quenell is now off of the job, which 
may help some. 


In connection with “transit” work rates, 
let it be said to the credit of Brother Allen, 
President of Local 392, Calgary, and other 
members of that lodge, that through their 
activities, they secured a rate of 70 cents 
per hour for helpers, 95 cents for boilermak- 
ers and $1.10 cents per hour for the leading 
hand on a three months’ job that was 
erected by a Montreal firm for the Dominion 
Government in their park at Banff, B. C., 
and which consisted of a 6 foot 6 inch pipe 
line and two storage tanks. 


Leaving Winnipeg on February 10 I went 
to Melville in connection with the discharge 
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of Brother Ferrier, who has recently been 
one of our most active members at this 
point. Brother Ferrier was discharged over 
a matter in which at the worst he was only 
indirectly to blame. I am pleased to report 
that in so far as the writer knows at this 
date this case has been adjusted satisfac- 
torily. 

Rivers, Man., and Kamsack were again 
visited while on this trip and I am pleased 
to report. that aside from a monthly paid 
boilermaker and one other, our possible 
members are now all in the union at Kam- 
sack, and with promises from the remain- 
ing two to join up. The same is now true 
of Rivers. In both these cases it is a boiler 
maker who has been promoted from a 
helper in recent years that is holding back. 
Just why helpers who as a result of the past 
and present organized activities of the 
boilermakers and helpers is now getting the 
mechanic’s rate should be so backward in 
getting into the union that is protecting him 
in his wages and working conditions and 
thereby doing his share to protect the trade 
that he got so easily, is very discouraging 
as well as disgusting to many of the old 
time “union” boilermakers who have sacri- 
ficed so much to build up the trade. 


Returning to Winnipeg on February 16 I 
remained their until the twenty-second, han- 
dling the usual business for the organiza- 
tion. Between February 22 and March 10 
the following division points were visited: 
Souris, Brandon, Minnedosa, Neepawa and 
Dauphin, Manitoba and Kamsack, Humbolt, 
Prince Albert, Saskatoon, Wynyard, Regina 
and Broadview, Sask. At all but three of 
these points our possible membership was 
left 100 per cent organized or well on the 
way to becoming that way. And even at 
Dauphin, one of the “hard boiled” points, 
considerable headway was made towards 
getting the boilermakers’ helpers to become 
a part of the organized group, that is re- 
sponsible for putting about $30.00 per month 
more in their monthly wages, as well as for 
the protection they get from the craft, 
senority, eight hour day and many other 
rules. 


Meetings of Local 321, Brandon, Man., 
Local 600, Saskatoon, and 532, Regina, was 
attended while on this trip. Of the twenty- 
four boilermakers and helpers employed in 
the C. P. R. roundhouse at Brandon, and un- 
der the jurisdiction of Local 321, every one 
of them are in good standing in the union. 
What’s the matter with the fellows at Neu- 
dorf and Broadview? Den’t you fellows 
think you should be organized, or are you 
that kind who would prefer to leave the 
expense and responsibility of carrying on 
the union to your fellow worker. Minne- 
dosa and Bredenbury are also lined up to 
a man in Local 321, so why not the boiler- 
makers and helpers on the C. N. R. at Bran- 
don and Kipling. 


Local 532 at Regina are to be commended 


on the excellent way they have remained 
organized, and also in the efficient and 
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prompt way in which they conduct their 
business, as the roundhouses on both roads 
in Regina are and have been practically 100 
per cent organized right through, and when 
a violation of the agreement takes place or 
other grievance, they don’t sit around and 
“squawk” like the men at some points do, 
but go ahead and handle the case as pro- 
vided for in the agreement. 


While at Regina notices had been posted 
in the roundhouse that the hours would be 
reduced from eight to seven per day, which 
is in direct violation to Rule 1, Wage Agree- 
ment No. 6, also to understanding with the 
officials of each road. 


However our committee was right on the 
job, with the result that this case was put 
up to Mr. Eager, Superintendent of Motive 
Power of the Western Region of the C. N. 


R. and who issued orders that the reduc- 
tion would either have to be made by work- 
ing five days per week or laying off men. 
All our members on each road will therefore 
again take note that reductions can only be 
made by either reducing to five days per 
week of eight hours or by laying off em- 
ployes. 

Local No. 600, Saskatoon, with jurisdic- 
tion over ten roundhouses, has all but four 
of their possible members either lined up or 
well on the way to becoming that way. 

March 10 to 14 was spent in Winnipeg 
attending to the business of the organiza- 
tion, and I am now visiting the division 
points on the way to Montreal, where the 
conventions of the different shopmen’s or- 
ganizations of Canada start, commencing 
on the 20th. Yours fraternally, R. C. Mc- 
Cutchan. 


EXPENDITURES FROM DEATH AND DISABILITY FUND FOR MONTH 
OF FEBRUARY. 


; Lodge No. To Whom Benefit Was Paid. Amount 
BrowmouLantim Westfall 622 see ile s 6 360 Anna we W estlalleewaitlenmwensraaee ass de $ 300.00 
ESTO Mme OANTCIS ic tk, 2 caren neal esac shahevena « 201 Mrs. Susie HE. Daniels, wife.......... 300.00 
BrowGeo, W. Hildebridlex se. s. 25... 192 Mrs. Mary Hildebridle, wife......... 300.00 
BrowAnarew. .LorOOomps)% tvate wee ee 520 NVM ONLDS) SONA ae pe ees’. ae 300.00 
IST Om Ce AO ODED <6 ois, Nia sicher maken cies. 212 Marya Eo COoopenywile twits ats. Ae 300.00 
Browwsonnesubkoviak® 2 gies eae «ae 598 Mrs. John Subkoviak, wife.......... 150.00 
rosea” THOMAS cts ome tea ade the 79 Mrs. Etattie Thomas witG-ui..''-.. i 225.00 
TOs MICHACleOaASey (a5 abemeele bie «suse ere 1 Mrs; Nellie. Caseysuwifeis coms «.5.s. am 300.00 
TST OMMUV ATI DLAC? «i chewtete mis eae red aos 1 Mrs. Margaret Dohney, sister........ 225.090 
BiGe elOMCL AN i lo teh Aen ht ane aoe es 377 Albert M. Crampton, administrator.. 300.00 
Brower ONnUus LE CArSON ts she med alee 6 oats As Breda Pearson, (wiles tee. at cages. ae 100.00 
PSrOmeiG OCeLN MGV er. «2s le seceiorta ele iieus.s © 250 Beatrice A. Steinmeyer, wife........ 300.00 
Drow aAlvare.: Tittheton: cad ae ase ese ons 333 Nora Beatrice Littleton, mother..... 50.00 
ASV Oar Ss OF et Oa EVOL 7 o\s.0. 6 a etebaele ciel Gccrae es 1 Ade Roth) wife sieaacceee es sues eh... he 300.00 
BrOnerOoDtt SHEALEL |S s\sic tee sic aerate ao 186 Mrsy-Robt: Sheéearersswifese..hs > she 300.09 
Brome ernard | Galiidiss, +.<.qnietitelsiacs fs sce 24 Mrs. Mary. Parley: daughter) so-ss> . we 225.00 
PSO mere Ne LO VONS «ss ute siapt neh oetite. © ales 429 MESS "DD OS. YBN; sSIStel snus a caso os ~ ee 300.09 
Brom bMarvey Mannices: ni sates oevae «cs 19 Harvey J. Sankey, grandson........ 225.00 
BGO sia VANUCVENCLET se), saislcatee ee lane « 180 Mrs. R. lL. Vandeventer, wife........ 225.00 

1 
PELG)D ED ape e ee meta pa raha 9S hectic ea TE Me COG Satie: oi a! along ole e 4c! wishes lle ion Boil d's \eigh aces shibieve. siatyiela Slain q 8 9 Grn $4,725.00 
DISABILITY BENEFITS. 

Name Lodge No. Injury. Amount 
ESO MEM OC UMIS AT Cais, s/o) ocr beens, Ve. hehaneude ee ale S 38 TWoss Of cri tHte 6 Viera eke ys ecys. <ceee <<) sees $200.00 
(ovalmoea thm Bone Lits 1 pata) au Mit Se LUG DEUATY so ceils ois! cis lesalsiia. ce el Mitlsnaveter elvelsl< sielnic ole.!'s ol aie $4,725.00 
Pott eorsaviitveBeneLtts pal Oediunite Nh CDIWAI Yee) «as x .0 « ¢ aueve rs, sapsiane cele ons «wie. e es alace'é's vhate 200.00 
ASA GUAR pie a ae gran BOR DCO Os, Ep area? (SUR ery a eG ye a Or 8 $4,925.00 


Technical Article 


DETAILS FOR TWO FURNACE SCOTCH BOILER. 
By O. W. Kothe. 


On the smaller ocean craft as shipping 
vessels, gun boats, Government tubs, etc., 
the two furnace Scotch boiler is often used. 
Because, it having only two furnaces; the 
entire proportion of boiler can be made 
smaller, while the furnaces are of standard 
sizes. In gun boats, sometimes four of these 
boilers are used, other times only two, and 
possibly on the larger vessels, may be more. 

Then on large merchant vessels, one of 
these boilers are generally installed, and 
called a “donkey boiler.” This boiler is set 
up somewhat directly above the main boiler 
room, and is used only while lying idle in 
port. Especially when the fires are raked 
from all the main boilers for cleaning or 


repairing—steam is kept up in the donkey 
boiler to furnish power for operating cranes, 
and wrenches, and also in the case of fire on 
the ship or wharf enough steam is at hand 
to run the engines, and so take the ship 
out of danger of having the fire spread. 
In comparing this two furnaced boiler 
with the three furnaced design, we showed 
sometime ago—it is evident a considerable 
difference in size exists. This present boiler 
is about 11 ft. 6 inches in diameter inside; 
while the three furnace type is 14 ft. 3 
inches in diameter, and if we compare with 
a four furnace boiler, such diameters are 
about 15 ft. 6 inches. So we see there is 
nothing small about any of these boilers, 
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and when we think of four furnace double 
ended type—they must be powerful steamers, 
as well as consume a lot of coal. 


In the upper left hand corner of our 
drawing we show a sketch of double ended 
boilers joined by uptakes, and the donkey 
boiler room with boiler connection in posi- 
tion. This shows somewhat the general 
scheme Of uptake arrangement and stack 
connection generally met with. Our other 
drawings show the details for laying out 
all parts of a two furnace boiler. If meas- 
urements are rather condensed; the work- 
man should use a reading glass, and follow 
up each part, working from center lines. 
Specifications for this boiler, stated briefly 
are: 


Heating surface in tubes, 1,246 sq. ft. 

Heating surface in furnaces 111 sq. ft. 

Heating surface combusion chamber 168 
sq. it. 

Total heating surface, 1,525 sq. ft. 

Area of Grate 6’-6” bars, 50 sq. ft. 

Radio of heating surface divided by Grate 
area equals, 30.5. 

Working pressure, 180 lbs. 

Hydrostatic test, 270 lbs. 

Safety valves—3¥, twin. 

The strength of the longitudinal seams are 
where 

Shell igs 1” thick 

Buttsiraps, %” thick 

Steel 60,000 lbs. T.S. 

Rivets 14”; holes 14 

Steel 44,000 lbs. T.S. 

Hence: 
93%.—14«100—86% strength of plate 


9% 
9% 1.353 ~ 44,000 ~100—90.7% strength of 
rivets. 


93% « 1.05 x 60,000 

In this ease the strength of the drilled 
plate is less than the strength of rivet, and 
so we can accept 86% as the efficiency of 
the boiler, 

The half back elevation should be placed 
on the right side of longitudinal elevation, 
and in this way all three views will be in 
proper relation of one another. In this 
case, space did not permit such an adjust- 
ment, so we filled it in where space per- 
mitted. Workmen who desire to lay this 
boiler out for practice, should do so to 
either one-half full size, or then to a scale 
of 3 inches to the foot. In this way all work 
will be sufficiently large for convenient 
drawing. So after the vertical and hori- 
zontal central lines are drawn, set trammel 
points to the center and with a 39 inch 
radius as per scale, strike the arc for fur- 
nace centers. After this measure over 275% 
inch on each side of center line and so lo- 
cate the center vertical lines through fur- 
nace. Where these lines intersect the 39 
inch arc, draw a horizontal line parallel to 
the central horizontal line. This then, gives 
you the canter for laying out the furnace 
opening on the combustion chamber as 
measurements direct. 

By following up one measurement after 
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another, and transferring that to your lay- 
out, the entire front and side as well as 
back elevation will soon take on the ap- 
pearance of our drawings. The back eleva- 
tion should be reproduced to the right of the 
longtitudinal elevation and care must be 
exercised to observe the combustion cham- 
ber in side elevation; it is wider by about 
2 inches at the bottom than at the top. 
That is the back side slopes outward the 
2 inches. Then as a means of reinforcing 
the front and back header plates, angle iron 
bars are riveted together back to back and 
then riveted to the plates. This is to pre- 
vent bulging where staybolts are absent be- 
tween combustion chambers or tubes. Then 
at the bottom of back header plate, a rein- 


‘ forcing plate is used to help stiffen the 


back. The shape of this plate is shown in 
the half back elevation, and rivet holes are 
placed approximately as shown. With these 
holés it is not so particular as staybolts and 
approximate spacings are satisfactory, since 
measurements are not given. 


The laying out of the shell plates is 
rather simple, the inside diameter being 138 
inches, and the thickness of plate is 1.05 
or approximately 14 inch thick, go the 
neutral diameter of shell would be 139+ 
inches thus: 


3.1416 « 13974,— 436.8787 ins. circumference. 


Now as the shell is made to equal halves, 
the one seam is 16 inches above the hori- 
zontal center, and the other is 16 inches be- 
low; we take one-half of 436.8787 or 218.4393 
inches, or when reduced to feet we have 18 
ft. 2.44 inches as the circumference of one- 
half shell. The .44 inches would work out 
to about 3% inches strong or to be more ac- 
curate to 453 inches; so we would say 18 
ft. 248 inches as the half circumference. 
From our butt strap rivet joint detail we 
see the rivets in the circumferencial seam 
are spaced 4 inches pitch. So the circum- 
ferential rivet lines would have to be sub- 
divided to as many equal spaces for rivets 
possible; this is to save long distances of 
spacing, and to make for greater accuracy. 
Thus considering 218.4393 inches as merely 
218.44, we would say: 


2) 218.44 
2)109.22 
2) 54.60 
2) 27.30 


13.65 
Thus; our 218.44 inches would be sub- 
divided into 16 equal divisions each 13.65 
inches long. But as our specified rivet pitch 
is 4 inches; we see 
4)13.65 


3.41 inches average 
This then falls short about ~ of an inch 
from meeting conditions and this shorter 
pitch would lower the efficiency of the 
plate. So we must determine another way 
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to subdivide the 218.44 inches. 
we divide by the 4 inch pitch and see how 
long a distance of plate equally subdivided 
4 inches of pitch will equally work out. 

4) 218.44 


54.61 inches of distance. 


So this is our solution, we subdivide our 
218.44 inches of plate into 4 equal subdivi- 
sions, each 54.61 inches long. This would 
be about ;& of an inch short, of 5456 inch. 
This distance is then spaced off for the 4 
inch pitch specified. When one of these 
divisions has been determined, a straight 
edge batten strip is used and each hole is 
marked on the strip, and so “lifted” over 
to the next subdivision. In this way, a per- 
son is sure if all subdivisions are equal, and 
also that no petty errors are made along 
the line, as in dividers walking or some- 
thing like that. This same line of measure- 
ment is used for marking off the staggered 
rivet line after starting 2 inches in further. 
This makes this process of marking off 
rivet holes in long stretches comparatively 
simple, short and accurate. 

We should have mentioned that as an 
additional safe-guard, the boiler heads 
should be measured along the outside flange 
with a measuring wheel to determine any 
irregularity in circumference after allowing 
3 1/7 times the thickness of plate. This is 
a safe-guard of which the workman should 
avail himself of. In laying out such large 
work of heavy plate a considerable respon- 
sibility is shouldered, since each plate costs 
a good sum of money. Therefore, as many 
means of checking up work as can be deter- 
mined should be utilized, and never leave a 
job go, without first checking measurements 
at least to see if all parts correspond. 

After these main outlines have been 
blocked out; it is then a relatively simple 
matter to locate the positions for starting 
the staybolt holes. Often a part full size 
section is necessary of the combustion 
chamber and the outer shell. After the 
staybolt lines are laid down; the distances 
between lines are picked on the neutral axis 
lines and transferred into our plate layout. 
It is only the staybolt holes, the manhole in 
shell, and if foot brackets are used; then 
these holes are transferred into our shell 
layout. All other holes, as for stud bolts, 
for mountings, etc., are drilled in position 
after the boiler is assembled and tested. 
The black holes we see in the butt stop 
detail are for staybolts, and these holes are 
to be left open for staybolts when the com- 
bustion chamber is set in place, secured 
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This timewith the staybolts stay rods, tubes and 


furnaces. 


In laying out the girth plates for the com- 
bustion chambers it is best to draw sections 
of the quarter curves, and arcs and bends 
to the thickness of plate to be used. Then 
pick the girth off from the neutral axis line. 
That is really about the best way to secure 
the layout for these plates, although a per- 
son can determine them by calculation as 
well; but because of the several segments, 
arcs and radii, more complications enter. 
From these articles many boiler makers will 
no doubt, see and understand that to be an 
expert layerout requires lots of thought and 
practice along this line. A person can be 
ever so good a practical workman for 25 to 
40 years, but if he has not associated him- 
self with Blue Print Plans, or geometrical 
construction of lines—he will be quite at a 
loss in such work. In fact, it is another 
line of knowledge that must be learned 
equally as well, or that knack of using the 
hammer and chisel or staybolt hammer or 
tube rollers, ete. 


Possibly one of the reasons why so many 
ten thousands of boiler makers do not see 
the value of a comprehensive technical edu- 
cation, is because the boiler trade has 
grown so very rapidly that it has run away 
from the great masses. That is; their shops 
may only cater to one or two special kinds of 
work; while outside many other branches of 
the trade were developing so fast that it 
sort of mystefies them. Instead of clearing 
away the hazy vague feeling of digging into 
the heart of these branches by special study 
—they rather played safe in remaining with 
their own little work, and letting the big- 
ger opportunities fall-to outsiders, as it so 
often occurs. 

That is rather a foolish attitude for boiler 
makers to assume; since it is evident that 
in every great industry the chemist, the en- 
gineer and their assistants, apportion every 
part of the work before it ever reaches the 
shop men. And while shop men have a spe- 
cial service of their own that they can well 
boast of, and that can sew up industry 
pretty well—still it belongs to the courser, 
or cruder activities which is naturally in 
more direct competition with that great 
bulk of men who are always willing to en- 
croach where just physical properties are 
necessary. But the boiler maker who steps 
out and above this common drift of things 
—it is evident he will have a service over 
and above the rest and there are fewer of 
the multitude willing to compete for his 
position. 


Correspondence 


Coffeyville, Kans. 
Dear Sirs and Brothers: 
Kindly give the following space in the 
next issue of the Journal: 
It is with deep regret that we, the mem- 
bers of Morning Star Lodge No. 542, in- 


form you of the death of Mark S. Barrick, 
secretary and treasurer of Local No. 542 
and secretary of the strike shop craft, 
which occurred Feb. 23, 1924, after a very 
short illness. 

The funeral was conducted by the Local 
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No. 542 and shop crafts at his home, 811 
West Eleventh street, Coffeyville, Kans. 
Brother Barrick was 63 years of age. 

We wish to assure you that in our memo- 
ries Brother Barrick still lives, for by his 
loyalty as a brother, his enthusiasm for 
the cause, his general behavior as an up- 
right, honest and real manly man, he has 
left upon us an affectionate and deep im- 
pression not lightly to be forgotten. 


This memoriam is to be spread in the 
minutes of our records and for thirty days 
our charter is to be clothed in crepe. 


Brother Barrick leaves a widow, one 
daughter and two sons to mourn his loss. 
Let us as his brothers and fellow men 
stand at all times ready to lend a helping 
hand to his wife in her sorrow, and strive 
to make her pathway through life as pleas- 
ant as possible in memory of one whom 
we all loved and may the heavenly Father 
be with her at all times and console her 
in her sorrow. Respectfully, C. D. Few, 
J. W. Fisher. 


Washington, D. C. 


To Organized Labor, Greeting: 

The convention of the Union Label 
Trades Department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, held in Portland, Ore., 
Sept. 27-28, 1923, adopted the following 
resolution, which is communicated to all 
affiliated national, international and local 
unions and central bodies in accordance 
with the instructions contained therein: 


Resolution No. 1. 

Whereas, The union label of the United 
Hatters of North America, since its adop- 
tion in 1885, has until recently been used 
exclusively in fur felt hats, both soft and 
stiff, and, 


Whereas, Within the past few years the 


United Hatters of North America took 
jurisdiction over the straw, Panama and 
wool hat industry, and the label of the 
United Hatters of North America is now 
used in straw, Panama and wool hats, as 
well as in soft and stiff fur felt hats, and, 

Whereas, A large number of factories in 
the straw, Panama and wool hat industry 
are now unionized and using the union 
label of the United Hatters of North Amer- 
ica and several. other manufacturers are 
ready to unionize their factories, if the 


“~ demand for union made hats would war- 


rant it, so that there is no valid reason 
why members of organized labor should 
wear non-union hats, either fur felt, straw, 
Panama or wool, and, 

Whereas, This lack of demand for union 
label hats has not only seriously handi- 
capped the United Hatters of North Amer- 
ica in their efforts to organize the hat 
industry, but has been a boon to non-union 
manufacturers who freely boast that be- 
cause of this lack of demand for union 
labeled hats they are now able to sell to 
stores in localities. where; formerly only 
union label hats were sold; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the executive board of 


the Union Label Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor be requested - 
to co-operate with the United Hatters of 
North America in its effort during the en- 
suing year to create a better demand for 
the union label of the United Hatters of 
North America in fur felt (soft and stiff), 
straw, Panama and wool hats; and, be it 
further . 

Resolved, That the secretary of this de- 
partment be instructed to forward a copy 
of this resolution to all national and local 
unions and central bodies affiliated with 
this department. With best wishes, I am, 
fraternally yours, John J. Manning, Sec.- 
Treas., Union Label Trades Department. 


Hoboken, N. J. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


I would like you to publish the following 
in next issue of Journal. I feel that in- 
formation of this nature is worth while, 
conveying through this medium to mem- 
bers of our organization who are not for- 
tunate enough to secure same through 
other channels. 

“THAPOT DOME IN SHIPS.” 


The sale of the steamship “City of Los 
Angeles” for the paltry sum of $100,000, 
after the shipping board spent $4,677,001 on 
her in three (3) years, is another indica- 
tion of how money is “made.” 

The boat was taken over from the mili- 
tary branch of government by the shipping 
board early in 1920. The board refitted 
her at a cost of $2,686,077. This included 
the installing of a fuel oil system and the 
rebuilding of passenger accommodations. 
Later the vessel was transferred to the 
Pacific passenger service. The board ex- 
pended $47,948 for more repairs, including 
passenger quarters, $60,000 for equipment 
and $21,976 for other incidentals. 


The board then advertised for bids for 
the vessel. The Los Angeles Steamship 
Company was the only bidder and was 
awarded the ship for $100,000. This is 
$4,500,000 less than the board expended. 


\ “COMPANY UNION.” 


From ae statement based on figures 
printed in the Wall Street Journal, the 
following information has been compiled: 

General Atterbury’s “company union” 
cost the Pennsylvania Railroad $26,000,000 
in 1923. 

The Journal carries a first page story 
comparing the earnings of Pennsylvania 
R. R., N. Y. Central, B. & O. and Erie 
railroads. 

In 1923 the New York Central saved of 
net operating income out of each dollar of 
gross income, 16.8 cents; the B. & O., 16.4 
cents, and the Pennsylvania R. R., 11.6 
cents. 

The Pennsylvania has continued its war 
on organized labor and today, according 
to the reports submitted to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, its equipment is in 
worse condition than the equipment of any 
other railroad in the country 


if 


-Pa., in 1862. 
‘the Knights of Pythias of this city and a 
member of the Boilermakers’ 


-enne, Wyo., 
Butte. é 
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At next regular meeting of Hudson ae 
163, on Monday evening, April 7, Int. Vice- 
President J. J. Dowd will enlighten those 


assembled. All members are requested to 
be on hand. Yours fraternally, D. J. 
McGuinness. 
SCHOFIELD KILLED 

BY “DINKY” ENGINE 


Boilermaker at Steel Plant Crushed to 
Death. 

J. A. Schofield, a boilermaker at the 
plant of the Gulf States Steel Company, 
was run over and killed by a “dinky” en- 
gine at the open hearth department this 
morning. 

The funeral arrangements had not been 


completed early this afternoon and they 


will probably not be announced until late 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Schofield was 46 years old and he is 
survived by his widow and three children. 
He lived at 146 Collier street in the steel 
plant quarters and was regarded as a good 
citizen and a splendid workman. 

It is understood that he was operating 
an air riveting machine such as _ boiler- 
makers use and was making some repairs 
on the floor of the open hearth charging 
platform when a small locomotive ran over 
him. It is thought that he never saw nor 
heard the engine until it had struck him. 
His body was badly mangled.—Clipping, 
Gadsden (Ala.) Evening Journal. 


Deer Lodge, Mont. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Am sorry to let you know that one of 
our worthy brothers has passed over the 
Great Divide. Brother George Hawks- 
worth, Sr.,- passed away at Billings, Mont., 
on Saturday last. He was laid at rest here 
in Deer Lodge beside his beloved wife at 
Hillcrest cemetery. Please insert this in 
your next monthly Journal. Fraternally, 
Charles Risch, F. C. S., L. 528. 

Services Wednesday for Geo. Hawksworth. 

The funeral of George Hawksworth, who 
died at Billings last Saturday, was held in 
Deer Lodge Wednesday at 2:30 p. m. from 
his son’s residence on Fourth street, Rev. 
F. C. Phelps officiating. 

Three members of the Knights of Pythias 
and three of the Boilermakers’ association 
acted as pallbearers, W. E. Keeley, C. B. 
Haydon, J. R. Laird, Charles Risch, Wil- 
liam Ellenson, Thomas Cummings. 

Mr. Hawksworth was born in Renova, 
He was an active member of 


association 
also. He is survived by his son, George 
Hawksworth, Jr., of Deer Lodge, and three 
daughters, who reside in eastern cities. 


« Among the out-of-town people who were 


present were Charles Hawksworth of Chey- 
and Mrs. J. D. Doherty of 


His. wife died in Deer Lodge and was 
buried in Hillcrest cemetery in 1916. 


. for the past fourteen years. 
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The procession to Hillcrest cemetery was 
a long one.—Newspaper Clipping. 


Alamosa, Colo. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Please publish in next issue of the Jour- 
nal. It is with regret that Lodge 446 an- 
nounces the death of Brother Charles F. 
Darling, having been secretary of this local 
We, his 
brother members, extend to his wife and 
family our heartfelt sympathy in this their 
hour of bereavement and sorrow, and pray 
that God may comfort and console them, 
and that they may bear this trial with 
fortitude, and their sorrow may be softened 
to a brighter and better world, where sor- 
row is unknown. Brother Charles F. Dar- 
ling was 57 years old and had been a mem- 
ber in our brotherhood for twenty-four 
years. He died of pneumonia, Feb. 24, 1924. 
Yours fraternally, Albert Jacobsen, Act. S., 
L. 446. 


Chicago, IIl. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Kindly publish in the next issue of the 
Journal the death of Brother John Parker 
of Garden City Lodge No. 1, who died Feb. 
6, 1924, after a short illness. He was 
buried in Mt. Olivet cemetery. The lodge 
sends their deep sympathy to his family 
and relatives. May his soul rest in peace. 
Yours fraternally, Jas. Brady, C. S., L. 1. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


The members of Lodge 107 are deeply 
affected by the loss of our past Organizer 
Coots, for they will never forget the good 
work he has done in Milwaukee during the 
war and after in organizing Milwaukee. 
They will never forget his good and faithful 
work. Yours fraternally, F. Kuhrt, S., L. 
107. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


At this time I am asking you to print 
in the next issue of the Journal a notice 
of the death of Brother Wm. McCaulley, 
Reg. No. 210511, who was shot in Los 
Angeles by a gunman by the name of Cross. 
Brother McCaulley was shot on Jan. 14 
and died the same day. Yours fraternally, 
Frank Walker, S., No. 92. 


Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sir and Brother: 

Please publish in your next issue of Jour- 
nal. Entered into rest on February 23, 1924, 
Brother Chas. Shinkumas, and on March 6, 
1924, Brother Wm. Spelley. Both brothers 
were good union men, and always did what 
they could to help the cause of unionism. 
The members of Lodge 434 extend their 
heartfelt sympathy to the wives and fam- 
ilies of our deceased brothers in this their 
sad bereavement. Yours fraternally, Clar- 
ence Johnson, Secy. Lodge 434. 
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Conshohocken, Pa. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Enclosed please find list of addresses of 
brothers that have been initiated and rein- 
stated during the past month. 

Please find space for a few words of 
thanks for Brother Cosie Piletski, Reg. No. 
428696, who has met with an accident, and 
had four fingers cut off his right hand. 
The brothers here have raised $221.50 by 
a collection in the shop. Brother Piletski 
and his family appreciated the work very 
much by being present at the meeting and 
thanking the contributors, and wishes to 
thank those not present through the 
Journal. 

Hoping this will be satisfactory and 
with best wishes I beg to remain, yours 
fraternally, Frank Opelski, F. S. & T., L. 
569. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


I am sending you the names and ad- 
dresses of two Brothers who would like to 
get the Journal. I told them they would 
surely get them if you had their correct ad- 
dress. 


Now, Brother Casey, I know that this is 
not the regular procedure, but I hope you 
will overlook it in this case. 


I think the Journal is too good for any 
Brother to miss, even one issue, and I must 
congratulate you on the good work you are 
doing. The technical articles are as good 
as a course in correspondence school itself. 
Thanking you for past favors and hoping 
you will oblige, I am yours fraternally, 
Joseph O’Neill. 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of members 
and relatives of members have been received 
with suitable resolutions of sympathy. 


Members. 

Brother Joseph Mayer, member of Lodge 
163, Hoboken, N. J., died December 16, 1923. 

Brother Louis Sutter, member of Lodge 
213, Logansport, Ind., died February 24, 
1924. 

Brother William McCaulley, member of 
Lodge 92, Los Angeles, Calif., died January 
14, 1924. 

Brother J. E. Schraum, member of Lodge 
99, Newark, O., died January 21, 1924. 

Brother Layton Stickler, member of Lodge 
186, Hornell, N. Y., was drowned January 
10, 1924. 

Brother Bernardzia Gadzinski, member of 


Lodge 5383, Chicago, IIL., 


died February 15, 
1924. 


Relatives of Members. 


Mrs. A. H. Sagendorf, mother of Brother 
F. W. Matting, of Lodge 148, Ballejo, Calif., 
died February 5, 1924. 


Mrs. Walter Boree, wife of Brother Walter 
Boree of Lodge 615, Syracuse, N. Y., died 
February 5, 1924. 


Mrs. Chauncey Lee, wife of Brother 
Chauncey Lee of Lodge 615, Syracuse, N. Y., 
died February 12, 1924. 


Mrs. Burch of Penn Yau, mother of 
Brother Charles Burch of Lodge 615, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., died February 26, 1924. 

Myron Edward Kelly, infant son _ of 
Brother J. J. Kelly of Lodge 622, Columbus, 
O., died February 22, 1924. 


News of General Interest 


DOLLAR MAY STRIKE, BUT NOT WORKERS, SAYS HIGH COURT. 


The United States supreme court has 
ruled (Railroad Commission of Texas vs. 
Eastern Texas Railroad) that the dollar 
may strike when it is not receiving a suf- 
ficient wage (interest). The “rights of the 
public” are not considered. 

The court takes a contrary position when 
human beings are involved. In the Adam- 
son case—officially known as Wilson vs. 
New—the supreme court said: 

“That right (to strike) is necessarily 
surrendered when the men are engaged in 
public service. They are comparable to 
soldiers in the ranks who, in the presence 


of the enemies of their country, may not 
desert.” 

The Texas decision, just rendered, in- 
volved the right of a small railroad to 
cease operations because it is losing money. 

State officials insisted that this will in- 
convenience the public and that the road 
should operate until its charter expires. 

The supreme court upheld the railroad’s 
perpetual strike. Said the court: 

“The usual permissive charter of a rail- 
road company does not give rise to any 
obligation on the part of the company to 
operate the road at a loss. 
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“The company, although devoting its 
property to the uses of the public, does not 
do so irrevocably or absolutely, but on con- 
dition that the public shall supply suffi- 
cient traffic on a reasonable rate basis to 
yield a fair return. 


“And if at any time it develops with rea- 
sonable certainty that future operations 
must be at a loss, the company may dis- 
continue operation and get what it can out 
of the property by dismantling the road.” 

In other cases the court has taken the 
same position—that the dollar has the 
right to strike, regardless of the public’s 
inconvenience. 


The human being, however, is not ac- 
corded this right. 

The supreme court, so solicitous for the 
dollar, has said that public utility workers 
“are comparable to soldiers in the ranks 
who, in the presence of the enemies of 
their country, may not desert.” 

The dollar is permitted to strike. The 
court rules it owes no duty to the public. 

The worker is not permitted to strike 
without bringing odium to his patriotism. 

If the public utility dollar finds its em- 
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ployment unprofitable, if it operates at a 
loss, the court says: “Close up shop; dis- 
mantle your plant; go on a_ perpetual 
strike; the convenience of the public can- 
not be considered when you lose money.” 


If the public utility worker finds his em- 
ployment unprofitable, if he operates at a 
loss, if he is unable to meet increased liv- 
ing costs, and strikes to secure a higher 
wage, note the changed attitude of the 
court. 

Then the court talks of “soldiers in the 
ranks” and prepares to classify the strik- 
ers as enemies of their country. 

When the dollar strikes, this course is 
approved by the court. Permanent incon- 
venience must be borne by the public when 
the dollar does not secure its wage 
(interest). 

When the worker strikes, this course is 
condemned by the court. The _ public’s 
temporary inconvenience is of more im- 
portance than maintaining the right to 
cease work and secure a higher living 
standard that benefits all. 

Now, who is responsible for agitation 
against our judiciary? 


“OPEN SHOPPERS” READY TO LOSE MILLION YEARLY TO ESTAB- 
LISH PROPAGANDA MOVIE BUSINESS. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—The National Found- 
ers’ Association and its supporters are tak- 
ing an expensive course of instruction in 
motion pictures. Their efforts to put the 
American Motion Picture Corporation on 
the map so as to have a powerful machine 
for “open shop” propaganda purposes have 
met with failure. Their attitude at present 
is ‘We can afford to lose a million dollars 
a year on this program and still be ahead 
of the game.” 

The first broadside of the International 
Labor News Service against the latest form 
of anti-union propaganda drew an immedi- 
ate statement by William H. Barr, president 
of the National Founders’ Association in 
which Barr declared the objects of the Amer- 
ican Motion Picture Corporation were en- 
tirely innocent. Their propaganda was to be 
directed, he said, against the sinister activi- 
_ ties in the United States of agents of Soviet 
Russia and their pictures would depict clean 
“Americanism.” In such efforts they could 
work shoulder to shoulder with the Amer- 
ican Federation of labor. Sweet angels of 
Light! 

Can’t Fool Organized Labor. 

Naturally Mr. Barr did not send such a 
communication to the American Federation 
of Labor; he sent it to the newspapers. The 
A. F. of L. represents that part of the pub- 
lic that cannot be fooled all the time. Barr’s 
statement was intended for that part of the 
gullible public that is fooled all the time. 
But Barr’s Barnum role is becoming harder 
and harder. Fewer and fewer people patron. 
ize his hullabaloo. All is not well under the 


big tent. The cry, “Hey, Rube!” comes with 
a frequency painful to the diamond studded 
impressarios. 

What Mr. Barr says to the public and 
what he says in private are entirely at vari- 
ance, as those who have had the privilege 
of sitting in at his private seances with the 
buccaneers among men industrially promi- 
nent can testify. 

There is no question about the fact that 
the American Motion Picture Corporation 
will eventually oppose the eight-hour day, 
child labor legislation, restriction of immi- 
gration and other forward-looking move- 
ments of organized labor just as they will 
oppose the organization of unions. The 
owners of Southern textile mills on the 
board of the Corporation have no delusions 
about that, nor have many of those who 
have been approached about associating 
themselves with the organization. But that 
propaganda is not being disseminated at 
present; that would be too obvious for a 
group of men accustomed to propaganda 
methods. 


Anti-Union Films to Come Later. 


The Corporation is now trying to estab- 
lish a reputation in the trade for bona fide 
motion picture features, because theater 
owners know that propaganda pictures 
sound their own death knell when they are 
too blatantly done and are weary of new 
concerns in the field. But even this is prov- 
ing an expensive venture. International La- 
bor News Service is informed that none of 
the distributing branches is making money. 

No anti-union pictures have yet been 
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shown by Barr’s outfit. His agents have been 
peddling pictures of the Community Picture 
Corporation and the International Church 
Film Company, two groups with fine-sound- 
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ing names, which have been bought up by 
Barr. But an organization that is prepared 
to lose a million dollars.a year is worth 
watching. 


ORGANIZED LABOR FIGHTS INTERESTS WARRING ON BILL FOR 
WORKERS’. COMPENSATION. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington.—The struggle of last year 
between organized labor and its friends on 
the one hand, and the casualty insurance 
companies on the other hand, is again at 
white heat in the District Committee of the 
House of Representatives. Representative 
Roy G. Fitzgerald of Ohio, chairman of a 
subcommittee of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, is conducting hearings 
upon his bill for compensation of injured 
workmen in the District, a bill which is 
based upon the exclusive state fund plan 
of insurance, now in operation in Ohio and 
some other states. Representative’ Charles 
L. Underhill of Massachusetts has also re- 
introduced his bill of last session, giving the 
insurance business under the bill into the 
hands of the commercial insurance com- 
panies. 

It is claimed by supporters of the Fitz- 
gerald bill that the committee is favorable 
to that bill, which was reported favorably 
by the committee last year. In the last ses- 
sion of Congress, however, Mr. Underhill was 
able to secure the substitution of his bill 


for the Fitzgerald bill when the latter came 
to a vote in the House, and the House bill 
reached the Senate so late in the session that 
action was precluded by the combined cir- 
cumstances of the lack of time and the 
solid opposition of labor. 


The situation thus far seems to be a 
stalemate. It is not believed by supporters 
of the Fitzgerald bill that Congress will 
pass a labor measure such as workmen’s 
compensation over the solid opposition of 
labor. The insurance companies, however, 
claiming a vested interest in the victims of 
industrial accident and disease, appear to 
have a considerable support among members 
of both the House and the Senate, and the 
prospect seems to be for a long-continued 
struggle. 


Supporting the Fitzgerald bill, with its 
provisions for the state fund insurance plan, 
are the American Federation of Labor, the 
American Association for Labor Legislation, 


he National Women’s Trade Union League, 


and all local labor organizations. 


BIG POWER COMPANY SEEKS TO STRANGLE COMPETITION, SENA- 
TOR ASHURST CHARGES. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—Protesting in the Sen- 
ate against cuts in Interior Department ap- 
propriations affecting Arizona, Senator 
Henry F. Ashurst of Arizona charged that 
the Southern California Edison Company, a 
$500,000,000 corporation, is blocking all de- 
velopment of hydroelectric. power by com- 
peting companies. 

“We are making a titanic effort down in 
the state of Arizona,” said Senator Ashurst, 
“to develop hydroelectric power, and our 
great enemy in crushing and strangling all 
development of hydroelectric power is the 
Southern California Edison Power Co., a 
$500,000,000 corporation. Everywhere we 
move with the intention of developing hy- 
droelectric power we find the tentacles of 
this great, gigantic, $500,000,000 corporation. 
That is what it has set apart as its fund to 
build hydroelectric power, to acquire sites 
here and sites there. 

“In the case of the Yuma project. the Di- 
rector of the Budget estimated $250,000 for 
power in the Yuma project. That is cut out 
of the bill and eliminated. Question 1: How 
much influence did the Southern California 
Edison Power Co. and other great power 
corporations have in cutting out the appro- 
priation of $250,000 for hydroelectric power 
in the Yuma project? That is pretty plain 
talk; but I am going to find out what it 


was that caused increase, increase, increase, 
increase, until we reach the place where the 
Southern California Edison Power Co. and 


other great power companies objected, and — 


out goes the appropriation, or no govern- 


mental development of hydroelectric power. 


‘““There was another decrease. The ap- 
propriation for Idaho is decreased. The 
Southern California Edison Power Co. again 
laid its finger somewhere, and a $450,000 
item for the development of power in Idaho 
was eliminated from the bill. Question 2: 


How much influence did the Southern Cali- — 
fornia Edison Power Co. have in eliminat- 


ing that $450,000 from this bill? 


“It looks peculiar to me. There are in- 


creases everywhere, increases which doubt- 
less ought to have been made. The Budget 
recommended these items; but the Southern 


California Edison Power Co., I repeat, is a — 


gigantic octopus that is powerful in my State 


and powerful in California, and is trying — 
everywhere to absorb and take all the 


strategic points where hydroelectric power 


may be generated; and it is mighty suspi- — 


cious that the two items that would come 
into conflict with the Southern California 
Hidison Power Co. are eliminated from the 


bill, because some hydroelectric power would — 


be generated under the Government’s plan.” 
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ORGANIZED LABOR DEFENDED LIBERTY IN HELPING CRUSH 
REVOLT. | 


By Luis N. Morones, Leader of t he Mexican Federation of Labor. 


A few days more and Adolfo de la Huer- 
ta’s treacherous attempt will be history. If 
there was ever any doubt about the true 
purpose of the revolt the assassination of 
Felipe Crrillo settled that point for the 
benefit of the doubting Thomases. 


The objective was the destruction of the 
political, social and economical reforms 
achieved by the Revolution. It was natural 
that the true colors of the rebel banner 
should be displayed in Yucatan, where the 
revolutionary reforms had their closest ap- 
proach to complete realization, particularly 
those affecting the welfare of the workers. 


Since the beginning of the revolt, firmly 
convinced of the purposes back of it, the 
organized workers of Mexico rallied to the 
support of the Obregon Government. For 
the first time in the historf of our political 
upheavals the real people, those who repre- 
sent the social and economical activities of 
Mexican life, have taken part in a struggle 
that must necessarily result in the consoli- 
dation of the great reforms inspired by the 
revolutionary period of the last thirteen 
years. It is to be noted that when the peo- 
ple become interested actively in these 
movements there is no doubt that in the end 
the social achievements will be strength- 
ened. 


The workers of the city and the workers 
of the field rallied in great numbers to the 


defense of their rightful heritage. They 
actually went to the battle fields determined 
to do their part in crushing the reactionary 
movement that issued the challenge. The 
attempt to dislodge the workers and the 
farmers from the moral and material 
strongholds they occupied as a result of a 
long series of superhuman efforts which 
have been models of abnegation and of class 
consciousness, has failed. 

The attitude of organized. labor, the rap- 
idity with which the trade union movement 
put its machinery into motion, provoked 
exclamations. of surprise and fear in the 
ranks, not only of the enemy forces, but in 
the ranks of those who foolishly want to 
appear as neutral in a formidable conflict 
which though appearing on the surface as 
a purely political one, is in truth and in 
fact a profoundly social and economic strug- 
gle that for the time being assumed the 
actual form of an armed conflict. Reaction 
had long been waiting for the proper mo- 
ment to launch its attack against the in- 
terests of the people. The political trick- 
sters took a hand in the matter and clever- 
ly made it appear as a purely political issue. 

And it was because Organized Labor knew 
that it was not so; it was because Organ- 
ized Labor was firmly convinced that the 
interests of the people were at stake, that 
it went into the fray with all the energy and 
all the resources at its command. 


NON-UNION OPERATORS IN BIG COMBINE TO RULE WEST VIRGINIA, 
MINERS’ HEAD CHARGES IN ANSWERING EDITOR’S ATTACK. 


By International Labor News Service. 


. Charleston, W. Va.—Conditions that pre- 

vail in the coal fields of southern West Vir- 
ginia at this time are compared with those 
of a feudal era by C. Frank Keeney, presi- 
dent of District 17, United Mine Workers of 
America, in a letter to Arthur W. Page, 
editor of the ‘‘World’s Work,” which has 
been made public here. The letter is in re- 
ply to an article in the current issue of Mr. 
Page’s magazine, entitled, ‘“Must Murder Be 
the Price of Coal,” which severely attacks 
the policies and activities of the miners’ 
union in this state. 

Mr. Keeney brands the article as unfair, 
and as bitterly partisan toward non-union 
coal producing interests. He charges the 
existence of a “gigantic conspiracy of non- 
union operators in West Virginia to own 
and control the government of the state, and 
through seizure and misuse of its powers, to 
drive the United Mine Workers from the 
state, and by the arbitrary exercise of the 
prosecuting powers of the state, to convict 
and imprison the district officials as a 
means of breaking it up and driving it from 
the state.” 


~Non-Union Fields 
Seek to Stir Up Strife. 


The non-union fields are characterized as 


seeking to precipitate strikes and disorders 
in the unionized fields this spring, and as 
aiming to prevent harmonious relations be- 
tween the union and the mine operators 
who employ unionized workers. 

“I write you in an entirely friendly spirit 
to call your attention to certain inaccura- 
cies and misstatements of facts,’ says Mr. 
Keeney. “Those who have written about 
this situation have not always given the 
time and attention to it that is necessary 
to reach an unprejudiced and authoritative 
view of the facts. It would be difficult, I will 
say, to find more palpable misstatements of 
fact, a greater distortion of known condi- 
tions, or a more partisan presentation of 
issues and questions involved, than are con- 
tained in this article. 

Situation Challenges 


Attention of Whole Country. 

“The public interest in the industrial sit- 
uation in West Virginia is not to be denied. 
That has been the contention of the United 
Mine Workers from the outset. It is a sit- 
uation that challenges the attention of the 
whole country, and raises more directly than 
anywhere else in this National the question 
of whether free and representative govern- 
ment is to exist in this commonwealth, or 
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the sovereignty of the state is to be sur- 
rendered to its vested and entrenched coal 
interests. 


“There has been violence and lawlessness 
in West Virginia, but to attempt to put the 
full responsibility for it upon the shoulders 
of the United Mine Workers, and to grant 
a clean bill of health to the coal corpora- 
tions with their armies of gunmen, ‘mine 
guards,’ and ‘special deputies,’ is to ridicule 
and deride the known facts and actual con- 
ditions. 


Armored Train Cause 
of Much Bitter Feeling. 

“An attempt to discuss the Paint Creek 
and Cabin Creek strikes, and yet neglect 
to mention the infamous armored train— 
box cars lined with boiler plate—which, 
without lights or signals, prowled through 
the mining camps during the night hours, 
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and poured machine gun volleys through 
portholes into the tented colonies of work- 
ers and their families, is to overlook the 
cause of more than three-fourths of the vio- 
lence and bitter feeling in that struggle. 


“Nothing could be more unfair and more 
arbitrary than your action in citing as an 
unbroken, co-ordinated utterance a long quo- 
tation from a report of the United States 
Coal Commission, when, as a matter of fact, 
an examination of the original report shows 
that you have merely taken excerpts from 
three closely typewritten pages of more 
than 2,000 words which, when used in your 
article as an unbroken utterance, is strong- 
ly antagonistic to and condemnatory of the 
miners’ union. Every statement in this re- 
port of the Commission which can be 
deemed as favorable to the miners’ union 
has been ignored.” 


“COMPANY” UNIONS USED BY RAILROADS TO INFLUENCE CON- 
GRESS, SENATE HEARS. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington.—That certain railroads are 
using “company” unions in an attempt to 
influence Congress is charged in a letter 
submitted to the Senate by Senator Arthur 
Capper, of Kansas, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce and ordered 
printed in the Congressional Record. 


The letter was from C. A. McDonald, secre- 
tary of the Federated Shop Crafts of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad and was addressed to 
Senator Capper. It read: 

“My Dear Senator: In reviewing the Con- 
gressional Record dated February 9, I note 
on page 2172 you presented memorials which 
were numerously signed by members of the 
Shop Association of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway system of Wichita and 
Chanute, Kas., in which they remonstrated 
against the making of any substantial change 
in the transportation act of 1920, and that 
said document was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 


“T do not believe that it is necessary for 
me to point out to you the fact that the rail- 
road officials have been for the past 90 days 
going from one town to another making 
speeches in defense of the present trans- 
portation act in order that they may retain 
their high and unreasonable freight and 
passenger rates and continue to rob the 
American people. ; 


How “Company” Unions are O. K.’d. 


“It is plain to be seen why the railroads 
have been so persistent in organizing their 
employes, particularly those of the shop 
crafts, into what is known as their company 
union in order that they might not only 
control the wages and working conditions of 
these employes but also use them from time 
to time in a political way for the purpose 
of influencing the representatives of our 
government. It appears to me that such 
action on the part of the railroad officials 


will in the end breed bolshevism in this 
country.” 


Mr. McDonald also submitted clippings 
from the Kansas City Star confirming his 
charge that the Santa Fe system is using its 
employes to fight legislation that railroad 
officials don’t like. The Star said: 


“Topeka.—The Santa Fe Railroad is get- 
ting ready to make a bid drive among its 
employes to help the railroad fight any 
amendments to the Esch-Cummins transpor- 
tation law. Most of the Kansas members of 
Congress and Clyde M. Reed, chairman of 
the public utilities commission, have de- 
manded some changes in the law that would 
stop the strangle hold the railroads have 
upon the country. 


“Canned” Resolutions Sent Out. 


“The first move of the railroads to back- 
fire against the Kansas public officials was 
to send a ‘canned’ resolution to chambers of 
commerce and other commercial organiza- 
tions in which they were made to declare 
that the Esch-Cummins law was the greatest 
legislative act of a generation and ought not 
to be changed. The Topeka Chamber of 
Commerce was almost the only one that ‘fell’ 
for the resolution. Most of the others re- 
fused to act upon it. 


“It is planned to organize the shop work- 
ers and use the funds accumulated in the 
workers’ organization for carrying on a cam- 
paign against those candidates for Congress 
and state officers who are demanding amend- 
ments to the transportation act and are 
pointing out where the law needs changing 
in the interest of the general public. The 
workers are expected to use the surplus 
funds accumulated in their unions to help 
carry on this campaign on behalf of the rail- 
roads which seek to prevent amendments in 
the transportation act because of its unusual 
benefit to them.” 
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BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY CLERKS BANK OPENS. 


The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks Na- 
tional Bank opened its doors to the public 
on December 15. The bank is located in 
the handsome new seven-story headquarters 
building erected by the Brotherhood at the 
northwest corner of Vine and Court streets, 
in the heart of Cincinnati’s business dis- 
trict. 

Over twelve thousand people visited the 
bank on opening day to inspect the beau- 
tiful new banking rooms, leaving $311,000 
in deposits. At the end of the day the 
bank’s total assets amounted to $755,000. It 
is capitalized at $200,000 with a surplus of 
$50,000. It is expected that the resources 
will reach $1,000,000 by the first of the year. 

Among the large deposits made on open- 
ing day was one for $50,000 made by the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad. 

Like its predecessor, the Brotherhood of 


Locomotive Engineers’ Bank of Cleveland, 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks Na- 
tional Bank is co-operative in that share- 
holders’ dividends are limited to 10 per cent 
and profits in excess thereof are distributed 
among savings depositors. 


To make the bank serve the Brotherhood’s 
large membership throughout the United 
States and Canada, as well as workers in 
general, a system of banking by mail has 
been perfected. Arrangements are also be- 
ing made with correspondent banks in other 
cities which will accept deposits for the 
Brotherhood bank. In this way the Brother- 
hood bank will be brought very close to the 
members of the organization controlling. 

Leaders in the labor banking movement 
who attended the opening declared it to be 
the most auspicious beginning thus far 
made by a labor bank. 


NATION TO PAY IF CHILDREN ARE NOT PERMITTED TO PLAY. 


By Al Towers, Vice-President, Illinois Federation of Labor. 


As a boy, my playgrounds were that of a 
big city. The city was St. Louis, Missouri, 
where I spent a part of my boyhood days. 
Our playgrounds were private yards, where 
we broke windows and collected our pen- 
nies to pay for them, vacant lots littered 
with ash heaps and tin cans, from which we 
were usually driven by the police, and a 
very few spots in the public parks. With 
all of these handicaps there were many de- 
voted to outdoor games who never lost an 
opportunity to get into any game being 
played. 

I have seen most of those who were keen 
for play grow into strong men both physi- 
cally and morally. I have seen many who 
did not take to these games either because 
of no leadership or because of the very lim- 
ited opportunity of that period develop vi- 
cious habits and go to their grave before 
reaching middle age. 

I, too, well remember that part of St. Louis 
known as “Kerry Patch.” More than thirty 
years ago it was a settlement of the poorer 
Irish immigrants. It consisted of small mis- 
erable shacks, goats and tin cans, with no 
place as “Kerry Patch.” More than thirty 
as babies the children were driven from the 
street by the police. They naturally believed 
that the police were their enemies depriv- 
ing them of all freedom. As a result of the 
lack of plans and place or environment for 
play, many of the children took to petty mis- 
chief and to matching wits with the police. 
The police, often outwitted, became desper- 
ate and no doubt were the cause of convict- 
ing those who, in some instances were inno- 
cent, thus developing a bitter hatred be- 
tween the police and the growing youth. It 
has been said that because of that condition 
“Kerry Patch” developed more criminals per 
square acre than any other part of St. Louis. 
Was it because of criminal instinct or was 
it because of the lack of opportunity for a 
better and fuller expression of life in that 
congested district? 


Now, “Kerry Patch” in St. Louis is no 
more. A great change has taken place. 
There are two distinct reasons for the 
change. One is the higher wage standard, 
brought about through the efforts of the 
trade union movement, which permits bet- 
ter homes than the shacks that once made 
up “Kerry Patch,” and the other is the op- 
portunity for healthful play and recreation 
which has been developed in St. Louis. 


I want to refer briefly to a statement and 
statistics made by Ethelbert Stewart, sta- 
tistician of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the United States Department of Labor. 


Mr. Stewart said: “With the help of more 
and more modern machinery on the farms 
fewer people will be employed in the future 
to produce the national food supply. The in- 
dustrial centers will continue to grow and 
the social problems will have to be settled 
in the cities. Drawing a contrast between 
wage standards making for good citizenship 
and contentment and degraded hovels and 
discontentment he made this statement: “In 
the Chicago district brick manufacturing is 
solidly and thoroughly unionized. The mini- 
mum wage, or at least wage paid to any 
worker, is 72 cents per hour. The Chicago 
brick are the cheapest in the country, selling 
for $12.00 per thousand. The man labor 
hours per 1,000 brick is one hour and fifty- 
six minutes. In Florida brick is still made 
by the old hand method. The workers have 
no union. Their wages are 11 cents per 
hour. The man labor hours per 1,000 brick 
is from 14 to 16 hours. The highest wages 
paid in the country for making brick is a 
living wage, paid in Chicago and is the 
cheapest labor.” 

I merely mention this to show that such 
workers need more leisure and play, but 
they can never get it nor can they be helped 
by recreation organizations until such an- 
cient and wasteful methods of manufactur- 
ing are abolished. 
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We desire that the children of this nation 
be taken out of industry and permitted to 
play. If we don’t, the nation will pay. We 
tried to take them out by national legisla- 
tion, but the United States Supreme Court 
has decreed that they must remain in in- 
dustry and be deprived of play until, per- 
haps, the constitution is amended, a very 
slow process, or until public sentiment is 
asserted strongly enough to force the change. 
How unlike Lincoln is our United States 
Supreme Court of today! That great patriot 
of Illinois and of this nation said, ‘““‘We are 
for the man and the dollar, but in case of a 
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conflict between the two, we are for the 
man before the dollar.” How would Lincoln, 
if he were with us, express himself on this 
evil of the child in industry today, who will 
reflect America tomorrow. In the United 
States one child out of every twelve—and 
for some states one child out of every four 
—is a child laborer. 

Over 1,000,000 children from 10 to 16 years 
of age are working in the United States in 
factories, mills, canneries, agriculture, mines 
and other industries and, occupations. Near- 
ly 400,000 of them are between 10 and 14 
years of age. 


‘A BIG FORWARD STEP. 


Charges that organized. labor will not 
work in co-operation with the railroads are 
given a knockout blow by the success of 
the union plan now in operation on the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad. 

For several months the shops of the 
Baltimore & Ohio have been operating un- 
der a co-operative agreement with the shop- 
men’s unions. The plan is not a company 
scheme designed to weaken | organized 
labor but an agreement between the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and other 
shop craft unions and the officials of the 
railroad company. The spirit of the agree- 
ment is well illustrated by the preamble 
from the contract, which says: 

“The welfare of the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road and its employes is dependent on the 
service which the railroad renders the pub- 
lic. Improvements in this service and econ- 
omies in operating and maintenance ex- 
penses result chiefly from willing co-opera- 
tion between the railroad management and 
the voluntary organizations of its employes. 
When the groups’ responsible for better 
service and greater efficiency share fairly 


in the benefits which follow their joint ef- 
forts improvements in the conduct of the 
railroads are greatly encouraged. The 
parties to this agreement recognize the 
foregoing principles and agree to be gov- 
erned by them in their relations.” 

The B. & O. plan is unique because: it 
provides that the employes give technical 
advisory service to decrease operating costs 
and increase efficiency in the service of the 
public. That it is a big forward step is 
recognized by all who have studied the 
plan. Typical of recent comments on the 
plan was one made by Mark W. Potter, 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner, who 
said: 

“It is the biggest, most progressive and 
enlightened and intelligent development in 
industrial relations in the last half century. 
The experiment is the Labor union’s answer 
to the false charge that the workers are at 
enmity with the employer and systematically 
slow down production to increase _ cost. 
Labor is not now a slacker, and never was 
a slacker and the B. & O. experiment should 
put an end to this foolish charge.” 


BALDWIN’S PAID GOOD PRICE FOR ENGINE REPAIRS. 


It is estimated that this year’s profits of 
the Baldwin locomotive works will total 
$9,500,000. 


According to a recent decision by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, this con- 
cern has had a free hand in setting prices 
for locomotives that must be paid for by the 
public. 


The commerce commission reported last 
year that the company repaired 200 Penn- 
sylvania railroad locomotives and received 
over $3,000,000 in excess of the cost that 
the work might have been done for in the 
Pennsylvania shops “within a reasonable 
time by an appropriate co-ordination of ef- 
fort and reasonable added exertion.’ The 
commission found that in some instances 
the company was paid twice for work done. 


RAILWAY LABOR BOARD. 
“When the railroads were returned to 
their owners following government opera- 
tion during the war, legislation was en- 
acted hastily for the purpose of facilitating 


private operation. 


At the time the company was repairing 
these locomotives, the railroads and their al- 
lies were conducting a campaign against the 
shopmen’s: national agreement, which was 
blamed for excessive costs. In the decision 
by the commerce commission it was stated 
by Commissioner Hastman that the same re- 
pairs in the Pennsylvania shops, under the 
national agreement, would cost $9,543 per 
locomotive, as compared with $25,799 under 
the Baldwin cost plus contract. This con- 
tract made it possible for the company to 
charge on an average $15,000 for each of the 
200 locomotives in excess of what the rail- 
road could do the work for. 

These are some of the conditions that 
make it possible for the Baldwin concern 
to have a clear profit of $9,500,000 in one 
year. 


Title 8, Section 300, of 
the so-called transportation act deals with 
the labor problem of the transportation 
lines. Apparently the differences between 
the management of the railroads and their 
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employees have been increased and com- 
plicated rather than diminished by the op- 
eration of the machinery provided by Sec- 
tion 300 of the law. The practical opera- 
tion of that plan brings about unreasonable 
delays in the adjustment of minor disputes 
and accentuates to the dignity of a contest 
petty differences with reference to wages 
and conditions of labor. The machinery 
has proved unwieldy. It seems to me that 
some machinery less complicated and less 
cumbersome should be set up to provide 
for the equitable and expeditious settle- 
ment of these disputes through well-known 
and oft-used channels in order that our 
transportation system may function at its 
highest rate of efficiency in the interests 
of the country.’”—Extract Report of Secre- 
tary of Labor for 1923. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS BAND IN COLO- 
RADO TO CRUSH OUT COMPE- 
TITION, IS CHARGE. 


By International Labor News Service. 

Washington.—The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has issued a complaint charging unfair 
methods of competition against the follow- 
ing: The Colorado Wholesale Grocers’ Club, 
an association of wholesale dealers in food- 
stuffs and groceries, organized for the pur- 
pose of co-operating to promote and pro- 
tect their common interests; L. F. Hickman 
and M. E. Warner, president and secretary 
respectively, of the Grocers’ Club; J. S. 
Brown Mercantile Company, a wholesaler of 
foodstuffs and a member of the Grocers’ 
Club; The Colorado Merchandise Brokers’ 
Association; R. M. Simmons and G. A. Mor- 
ris, president and secretary, respectively, of 
the Brokers’ Association; and C. R. Hurd 
Brokerage Company, engaged in a brokerage 
business in foodstuffs and groceries, and 
member of the Brokerage Association. 

The respondents, according to the Com- 
mission’s citation, co-operated together to 
prevent competing dealers doing business in 
the territory served by respondent and sell- 
ing both at wholesale and retail, from secur- 
ing commodities direct from manufacturers 
or other original suppliers at prices accorded 
wholesale dealers. 

Various co-operative means are outlined 
in the complaint, among which was the prac- 
tice of threats of boycott and other forms of 
intimidation to compel manufacturers to re- 
fuse to sell to dealers who were not exclusive 
wholesalers. 


PEOPLE CAN BE TRUSTED WITH OWN 
GOVERNMENT SAYS JUSTICE CLARK. 


“Let us go ‘back to the Constitution’ as it 
is written. Let Congress and the legisla- 
tures legislate, subject to the only restric- 
tion conferred by the Constitution, the sus- 
penisve veto of the Executive, and with 
further supervision in the people alone, who 
can be trusted with their own government, 
else republican form of government is a fail- 
ure, 

“It must be remembered that there is no 
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line in the Constitution which gives the 
courts, instead of the people, supervision 
over Congress or the legislature. There is 
no constitutional presumption that five 
judges will be infallible and that four will 
be fallible. If the legislative and executive 
departments of the government err, the 
people can correct it. But when the courts 
err, as they frequently do, for instance, as in 
Chisholm v. Georgia, in the Dartmouth Col- 
lege case, or in the income-tax case, not to 
mention others, there is no remedy except 
by the long, slow proeess of a constitutional 
amendment or by a change in the personnel 
of the eourt, which is necessarily very slow 
when the judges hold for life, as they do in 
the Federal courts. 

“There is no room in a republican form 
of government for ‘judicial hegemony.’ ”— 
Chief Justice Clark of North Carolina. 


IT WILL SURPRISE YOU. 


President E. G. Hall of the Minnesota 
State Federation of Labor, suggests that 
every organization should set aside time 
enough to read at least a chapter, or some 
part thereof, of Jean Spielman’s book, “The 
Stool Pigeon.” 

Trade unionists of Kansas City sheuld be 
especially intreested in this book as many 
of the incidents related therein took place 
here and several of the spies plied their 
damnable business in our very midst.—La- 
bor Herald (Kansas City, Mo.). 


CHILD LABOR DAY OBSERVANCE SET 
FOR JAN. 27 AND 28. 


By International Labor News Service. 

New York.—January 27 and 28 are the 
days designated for the observance of Child 
Labor Day in churches and schools, respec- 
tively. The National Child Labor Committee 
in its call for observance of these days says: 

“The census of 1920 showed 1,060,858 chil- 
dren between 10 and 15: at work in the 
United States. But that figure would be a 
mild statement for the conditions existing 
right now. The 1920 census was taken while 
the Federal Child Labor Tax Law, which, 
materially restricted the employment of 
child labor in every state in the Union, was 
in effect. But in 1922 that Federal Law was 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court and the regulation of child labor was 
thrown back entirely upon the consciences 
of the individual states. 

“The result is a mass of forty-eight dif- 
ferent child labor codes in this country, hav- 
ing little relation to each other. And more 
than that, the result is a definite increase 
in the number of children employed in all 
parts of the nation now that the Federal ban 
no longer exists. Children who should be 
in school are working in factories, on indus- 
trialized farms, in tenement sweatshops, on 
city streets—are losing precious education 
and the playtime of childhood simply be- 
cause their elders are not yet sufficiently 
enlightened to protect them and train them 
in the formative period of their lives.” 
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WILLIAM A. BARTHELMESS. 


William A. Barthelmess, a native of Sa- 
vannah and the recording secretary of the 
Boiler Makers’ Local No. 26, died yesterday 
morning at a local hospital after a short 
illness. 


He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Pearl 
Hennessy Barthelmess; his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. C. Barthelmess; five children and 
an aunt, Mrs. Hila Parker of Wilmington, 
Nee 

The funeral will be held this afternoon 
from the residence of his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. C. Barthelmess, 627 Hast Henry 
street. The services will be conducted by 
the Rev. John §S. Wilder, pastor of Calvary 
Baptist Temple. Interment will be in Ca- 
thedral Cemetery. 


The pallbearers will be J. H. Quinn, J. 
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F. Ritchie, W. J. Stoughton, Arthur Zoller, 
H. J. Ling and W. J. Crappes. 

Many of the members of organized labor, 
in which Mr. Barthelmess took an active 
part, will attend the funeral services.—Sa- 
vannah, Ga., newspaper clipping. 


“EQUAL RIGHTS” FIGHT LAUNCHED 
IN SENATE. 
Washington.—Senator Curtis of Kansas 
has introduced a resolution proposing an 
“equal rights” amendment to the constitu- 
tion. It is sponsored by the national 
woman’s party and is intended to abolish 
the term ‘male” in the federal organic act, 
thereby putting men and women on the 

same basis. 

Foes of the proposal show that it will 
wipe out all legislation designed to improve 
the condition of women wage workers. 


Compilation of Labor News 


By the A. F. of 


MARRIED WOMEN 


Washington.—‘Make it possible for the 
normal married man to support his family 
according to a decent American standard 
of living and the problem of married 
women in industry will take care of 
itself.” 

This is the conclusion of Mary N. Wins- 
low’s address, ‘‘Married Women in Indus- 
try,” which is being circulated in pamphlet 
form by the United States women’s 
bureau. 

Tons of white .paper has been used in 
discussing this question, and ° solutions 
without number have been offered. Mary 
N. Winslow sweeps these aside, and in a 
few words sums up the cause and the cure: 
“Married women are in industry because 
they are forced in. Pay the husband a 
sufficient wage and his wife will stay 
home.” 

The writer refuses to confuse women 
architects and women shopkeepers with 
women wage earners. She shows how con- 
fused some writers on this subject are by 
citing one individual who made this ref- 
erence to working women: “The perfect 
wife, devoted mother and successful work- 
ing woman, Queen Victoria.” 

“There are some women who enter a 
profession because she has not enough in- 
terest in her family to keep her busy at 
home,” said Miss Winslow, who empha- 
sized that her study refers to women em- 


.one purpose and, generally speaking, 


L. News Service. 


FORCED TO LABOR. 


ployed in typical woman-employing indus- 
tries and not to professions or special 
types of women. 


“Regardless of their earning capacity and 
the length of their employment,” says the 
writer, “married women are in industry for 
for 
one purpose only—to provide necessities 
for their families or to raise their standard 
of living. ; 

“In one study we found that practically 
all women who were wives or mothers—95 
per cent of them, to be exact—contributed 
all of their earnings to their families.” 


Attention is called to the two standards 
that are applied to married women in in- 
dustry. When times are booming they are 
welcomed. When times are dull the mar- 
ried woman who works “is said to be a 
menace to the social standards of the com- 
munity.” 

The address includes infant mortality 
figures from the federal children’s bureau 
which show the price babies pay when their 
mothers are forced to work in a factory 
or mill. In Manchester the mortality 
among the babies of mothers who went 
out to work during the first year of the 
baby’s life was 227.5 per 1,000, compared 
with 133.9 for babies of mothers who re- 
mained at home and were not gainfully 
employed. 


WILL TEAPOT DOME PROBE BE HALTED? 


By the A. F. of 


The expected has happened—out from 
nowhere comes the news that “the people 
are weary of Teapot Dome.” 

When a probe gets “hot”; when it strikes 
pay dirt, then the cry is heard, “The peo- 
ple are tired of the muss; let us stop; this 


L. News Service. 


hurts government.” 
The rogues in high places do not think 
of government until they fear exposure. 
The daily press quotes one well-known 
steel manufacturer that “Teapot Dome is 
hurting business.” 
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This manufacturer, who sold defective 
armor plate to the government, does not 
explain how publicity of wrong can injure 
business. 

The people are merely told that it does. 
No reason is given. They are expected to 
take up the cry. 

They are supposed to believe that their 
jobs will be affected, or that the public 
will spend less money if a group of brave 
senators expose crookedness, graft, pur- 
chased influence and private exploitation 
of natural resources. 


To be classed with the ‘‘somebodies” of 
the moment is to repeat, parrot-like, a 
weariness of congressional probes. 


In the circles affected, ridicule and bore- 
dom is quite the proper attitude today. 


This is carried along by the water boys 
of privilege—its press, its moralists, its 
editorial writers, its cartoonists, its movie 
films, its devotees, its secret agents and 
its open defenders. 


In time a hostile public atmosphere is 
created. The populace unconsciously ac- 
cepts this cheap cynicism, this disloyalty 
to country, and the champions of the peo- 
ple are shoved aside while the thieves 
escape with the loot. 

This is the psychology that privilege is 


now attempting to “put over’ on the peo 
ple. The trick has been worked time ana 
again. 

The present situation recalls this state- 
ment by a magazine writer, several years 
ago: 

“Every time I have followed the crooked 
politician it has led me to the back door 
of a respectable business man.” 


Organized labor insists on the widest 
publicity and the most complete probe 
where it is hinted that wrong exists. 


This policy injures no honest man and 
it strengthens our government. 


Publicity will not harm honest business, 
though stock jugglers, exploiters of the 
people’s resources and ‘“‘sure-thing” finan- 
ciers may be affected. 


No man will eat less food, or build less 
houses, or harvest less wheat, or manu- 
facture less shoes because thieves in high 
places have been uncovered. 

A democracy cannot function when peo- 
ple are suspicious. Government is not in- 
jured when it purifies itself. 

Privilege alone benefits when wrong is 
hushed. 

No patriot will aid “big biz’ in broad- 
casting this plan to corrode the popular 
mind. 


LABOR AND EMPLOYERS JOIN HANDS—-SHOP MEN POINT TO 
HARMONY ROAD. 


Baltimore.—At a meeting in this city offi- 
cers of the B. & O. shop crafts federation 
and mechanical executives of that railroad 
approved plans to extend the Glenwood 
co-operative plan to the 44 shops of that 
system. The plan was introduced in 1923 
in the Glenwood shops. It is based on 
the theory that workers will do their best 
under conditions that they aid in creating. 

The co-operative committee and the fore- 
men and master mechanic meet every 
week. The committee presents its views 
and those of fellow workers. These con- 
ferences have resulted in work being sys- 
tematized, new tools secured, and. time- 
Saving moves and devices installed. The 
men are not working any harder, but they 
are producing more under satisfactory con- 
ditions. Now they may make a suggestion 
and know they are not risking loss of their 
_ jobs. 

The co-operative committee is separate 
from the grievance committees, though the 
latter’s duties have been lessened since 
the new era was established. 

The company’s contribution to _ this 
movement is stability of employment. The 
shopmen have notified the management 
that it will eventually be called upon for a 
“split” of the savings. It is stated that 
old school trade unionists are most en- 
thusiastic over the new plan. They were 
suspicious at first because of the numerous 
“efficiency” schemes and company “unions” 
that are advocated by glib-tongued pro- 
moters. Under the Glenwood plan the 


right of workers to organize is not ques- 
tioned. Instead, it calls on the unionists 
to contribute their skill and make decisions 
effective through voluntary action. The 
plan makes it possible for the organized 
workers to realize their fundamental long- 
ing—to be considered an essential part of 
production, rather than an order-receiving 
machine. 


These shopmen can now express their 
views. Their suggestions for greater econ- 
omy, greater production, saving in time 
and labor, and safety devices are all con- 
sidered and tested. Unionists and the 
management agree that the plan is yet in 
its infancy. 

The Baltimore & Ohio railroad was the 
first to reach an agreement with its shop- 
men following the shop strike of 1922. 


President Johnston of the machinists 
presented the plan to President Willard of 
the B. & O. The Glenwood shop, near. 
productive shop, and it was selected to 
test the new plan. Startling results fol- 
lowed, and as the plan developed, it is now 
being extended throughout the system. For 
several months the machinists paid for the 
services of O. S. Beyer, Jr., a mechanical 
engineer. He is now engaged by the rail- 
way employes’, department, A. F. of L. 
and is working out the Glenwood idea on 
the government-owned railroads of Canada. 

Several large railroads, like the Milwau- 
kee, that recognize the shopmen’s unions, 
are investigating the plan. 
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MONOPOLY IS SOCIAL CRIME; PUBLIC OPINION IS REMEDY. 


Washington.—Monopoly cannot be _ suc- 
cessfully met until its unsocial character 
is drilled into the people from childhood, 
declared Houston Thompson, chairman of 
the federal trade commission, in a talk 
before a luncheon forum in this city. 

He said it made no difference how ear- 
nest or active the government may be, all 
these are futile until the public looks upon 
monopoly as a far more serious crime than 
an unlawful act committed by an individual. 

“The public must be taught from child- 
hood up,’ said Mr. Thompson, ‘“‘that the 
one who prevents the necessities of life 
from getting to the market place except 
as they shall dictate, or tries to control 
them after they get there, is guilty of a 
crime much greater than an isolated crime 
against another, though the latter have a 
local injurious effect upon the public. 

“Monopoly affects the life, liberty and 
pursuit of happiness of a group of the pub- 
lic, and produces economic and social dis- 
orders. These economic and social disor- 
ders are the forerunners of much of our 
individual isolated criminal acts. 

“Until this idea is taught in every public 
school in the United States, and up through 
our colleges, there will not be the public 


OPPOSE PRIVATE GAIN AT WORKERS’ 
EXPENSE. 
Washington.—There are 22,500 employers 
who have invested in the Ohio workmen’s 
compensation fund of that state, while only 

450 are self-insured. 

Congressman Morgan of Ohio presented 
these figures to the House committee that 
is holding hearings on the Fitzgerald and 
the Underhill workmen’s compensation bills. 
The former would prohibit private insur- 
ance companies in the District of Colum- 
bia. Business interests protest against be- 
ing debarred from making a profit out of 
injured employes. 

Congressman Morgan said that the adop- 
tion of a federal compensation plan through- 
out the nation would result in an: annual 
saving of between $30,000,000 and $50,000,- 
000. He cited some of the wrongs inflicted 
upon injured workers when they are at the 
mercy of private insurance companies and 
their claim agents. 

“Ohio employers have found that the 
state fund costs them far less than the pri- 
vate fund plan, while employes are given 
more and more speedy treatment,” Con- 
gressman Morgan stated. 

He presented figures prepared by the 
Ohio State Manufacturers’ Association 
which showed that the average rate paid by 
the average employer under the state plan 
in Ohio is considerably less than that paid 
by employers under the private plan in 
other states. 


TEXTILE BARONS’ AIDE FAVORS CHILD 
LABOR. 

Washington.—David Clark, editor of the 

Southern Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. 


atmosphere in which to deal with this 
greatest ‘enemy of the nation’s happiness.’ 
And juries before which the crimes of 
monopoly are presented will not render 
verdicts which will be effective.” 

Mr. Thompson declared that price con- 
trol is being practiced perhaps as never 
before, despite decisions of courts and the 
federal trade commission. 

He said it is necessary to “deflate the 
business world” or we will have buyers’ 
strikes. 

“We will repeat the same thing,” he said, 
“until we finally have a collapse that will 
wipe out the business structure and com- 
pel us to start all over again. 

“This is what occurred after the Civil 
war. We will repeat the economic war 
which followed that conflict and ended in 
the panic of 1873, unless we change our 
ways.’ 

Mr. Thompson let it be understood that 
he placed less faith in laws and the federal 
trade commission than he did in an awak- 
ened public conscience on the far-reaching 
effects of monopoly. If this public con- 
science does not exist, Mr. Thompson ex- 
plained, control of monopolists is impos- 
sible. 


C., made a savage attack on the United 
States children’s bureau and the theory of 
federal regulation of child labor laws be- 
fore the House judiciary committee. 

Mr. Clark assured the committee that he 
opposed child labor—if the state prohibits 
it, but he does not favor federal interven- 
tion. He could not cite a single instance, 
however, where he even advocated state 
control of child labor, or improvement of 
their working conditions. 

The witness was handled roughly by the 
committee. Congressman Foster of Ohio 
quoted from an _ editorial published in 
Clark’s paper after the first federal law 
was set aside by the United States su- 
preme court. 

Congressman Foster asked Clark whether 
he was spokesman for the children work- 
ing in textile mills, and why he did not call 
on these children to join with him in cele- 
brating the court’s decision that they were 
privileged to work 11 hours a day. 

Clark has been a leader in opposition te 
federal child labor laws, and loudly insists 
that this: is a matter for the various states. 
He was forced to acknowledge he has done 
nothing to correct the child labor evil 
though the supreme court indorses his 
states’ rights position. 


ANTIS’ PERMIT SYSTEM WON’T BE RE- 
INSTATED. 

San Francisco.—Federal Judge Dooling 
has refused to suspend his injunction 
against the permit system used by anti- 
union building material men in this city. 

These business men refused to sell ma- 
terial to any one unless he pledged him- 
self to run his job anti-union, or “American 
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plan,” as the union smashers call it. This 


7 was ordered stopped by Judge Dooling last 


November. His order applies to all goods 
shipped from outside the state. The court 
has no jurisdiction on goods that remain 
inside the state. 


The antis now ask the court to suspend 
the order until it is passed upon by the 
United States supreme court. Judge Dool- 
ing refused this request, and insists it re- 
main in full force. In his original order he 
notified the builders’ exchange that if they 
did not comply with his injunction he will 
dissolve their organization. 


At the injunction hearing it was shown 
that the material men employed detectives 
to report to them any contractor who em- 
ployed union men. These contractors were 
placed on the blacklist. The building trades 
unions fought this conspiracy and their agi- 
tation finally attracted the attention of the 
federal department of justice. 


BUSINESS MEN URGED TO DROP ANTI 
BRANCH. 


Oklahoma City.—The Times of this city 
advises the chamber of commerce to drop 
its anti-union department. The paper has 
been a sort of publicity agent for this work 
of the chamber, and has press agented the 
imported secretary of the citizens’ alliance 
group. 

The Times sees that an avowed anti-union 
policy is ineffective, and that the chamber 
is losing prestige. So .the newspaper 
changes front, and virtuously declares: “An 
open-shop division has no more business in 
a chamber of commerce than a union-labor 
division.” 

The Oklahoma _ Federationist, official 
trade union paper, says: “The chamber of 
commerce of Oklahoma City and other 
cities were made catspaws four years ago 
by the national association of manufactur- 
ers and allied organizations of large em- 
ployers to pull their chestnuts from the 
fire. The chambers of commerce have been 
a party to the reprehensible schemes of the 
industrial overlords whose one and only 
object is to reduce working people to a 
state of penury. And their activities have 
not aided a single city in the United States. 


“The conversion of the Times comes at 
a rather late date, but it is hoped that the 
chamber of commerce will see the light 
before long.” 


PACT WITH JAPANESE NEVER MADE 
PUBLIC. 


Washington.—The famous “gentlemen’s 
agreement” with Japan was not made 
through treaty or law, but by diplomatic 
negotiations, and the correspondence was 
never published, said Congressman Cable 
of Ohio in a speech in the house. 

This agreement was made during Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s term of office. Japan 
promised to issue no passports to its na- 


tionals who are laborers seeking to come 
to the United States. 

“However, their laborers do come to Mex- 
ico and are smuggled into our country over 
the border,” said Congressman Cable. 
“President Taft altered its terms by a 
treaty so that Japanese merchants and their 
families are permitted to enter.” 


Mr. Cable said no nation except Japan 
is permitted to regulate immigration of her 
nationals to the United States. The su- 
preme court of the United States recently 
decided that a Japanese, being a member 
of the yellow race, is not eligible to citizen- 
ship. 

“Secretary of State Hughes has suggested 
placing Japan on a quota basis of the cen- 
sus of 1890 and thus admit annually but 
246 Japanese laborers. Such an act would 
constitute a surrender of our policy that 
Japanese laborers shall not be admitted,” 
said Mr. Cable. 

“To recognize their right to enter is the 
first step toward amending our naturaliza- 
tion laws to permit those of the yellow race 
to become citizens. 


“America has no room for those who can- 
not become citizens, who cannot and will 
not adopt our institutions and ideals. We 
have no place for those whose loyalty and 
allegiance is to another. Uncle Sam hgs 
a right to limit his household, both in 
numbers and in nationality.” 


“PINKS” FATTEN ON STRIFE. 


Minneapolis.—Industrial strife is fostered 
by private detectives who hope to create a 
demand for their services, said Floyd B. 
Olsen, county attorney, at a meeting of 
trade unionists. 

The speaker drew a line between organ- 
izations of employers that recognize unions 
and the citizens’ alliance. “An organiza- 
tion whose purpose is to drive every union 
man out of industry has no more right to 
call itself a ‘citizens’ alliance’ than I have 
to call myself a duke,” the county attorney 
said. 

“Organized labor has more moral and 
legal right than the agencies that oppose 
it, because its purpose is to benefit the 
family and humanity. There could be no 
more worthy purpose,” he said. 


TRUST HIDES PROFITS. 


New York.—Wall Street says that Presi- 
dent Wood of the woolen trust has again 
concealed big earnings which made it pos- 
sible for him to ‘clean up” in the stock 
market. 

It is now shown that the trust’s net profits 
last year were $6,660,212 after depreciation, 
taxes and other funds were cared for. It 
has also been discovered that the $4,000,000 
added to special reserve last year came out 
of the earnings of that year. 

These immense profits do not seem to 
satisfy the trust. Only recently it an- 
nounced price increases next fall for ecer- 
tain lines of goods. 
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Smiles 


THE WISDOM OF PLATO. 


Plato, having laid a brick in the path, 
stood aside to see what might befall; the 
first man who stumbled over it said noth- 
ing, but went his way. “There,” said the 
Philosopher, “is a conservative citizen, the 
backbone of our institutions!” 

The next one fell on his face, and railed 
upon the Tetrarch, but also left the brick, 
and went on his way. “That is a good 
government man,” said Plato. “He will 
one day found a patriotic citizens’ club!” 

The third also broke his shins, and, hav- 
ing called upon Plato, removed the brick 
from the path. “That man,” said Plato, 
“is a reformer; he believes in doing ‘ye 
nexte thynge.’” Then he replaced the 
brick in the path. 

But a certain man came Se and when 
he had stubbed his toe, he took up the 
brick and hurled it at the Philosopher. 
“That,” said Plato, as he dodged the brick, 
is a rebel; he is dangerous to our institu- 
tions.’—From the Greeks. 


A Mean Trick. 


“Why do you keep cultivating that big 
mint patch by the roadside?” 

“A lot of people,’ replied the keeper of 
the wayside restaurant, “smell it, look 
hopeful and then turn in. Of course, after 
making a few cautious inquiries they feel 
under obligations to order buttermilk or 
something. I’m using that mint as a de- 
coy.’—Washington Star. 


“Why didn’t you arrest that brute when 
you caught him beating his wife?” “I 
thought he was doing it for the movies.”’— 
Judge. 

Henry Peep ve been insuring my life 
for £100, dear. Mrs. Peck—Just like your 
mean, selfish nature! Always thinking 
about your own life. You say nothing about 
insuring mine, I notice.—Tit-Bits. 


“Hello! 
away, 
spells.” 

Doctor (half an hour later)—‘‘Why didn’t 
you send for me sooner? You should not 
have waited till your husband was uncon- 
scious.” 

“Well, as long as he had his senses he 
wouldn’t let me send for you.” 


Dr. Bunyan? Yes? Come right 
Mr. Little has another one of his 


“Women always find something to talk 
about.” 

“That’s true,” said the mean man. 

“How do you account for it?” 

“Easily enough. Two women seldom meet 
who are not mutually acquainted with a 
third woman.’—Passing Show. 


DID NOT SUIT HIM. 


A Buffalonian was trying to sell a horse 
the other day. The animal was a broken- 
winded critter but as sleek as could be. 
The owner trotted him around for inspec- 
tion and bringing him back to the pros- . 
pective buyer stroked the horse’s back and 
remarked: ‘“Hasn’t he a lovely coat?” 

Our neighbor removed his pipe and spat 
reflectively. Then he slowly said, as he 
looked at the heaving flanks of the horse: 
“Yeah, his coat’s all right; but I don’t like 
his pants.’—Roycroft. 


PROTECTION. 
“Ma,” said a newspaperman’s son. “I 
know why editors call themselves ‘we.’ ” 
“Why?” 
“So’s the man that doesn’t like the ar- 
ticle will think there are too many for him 
to lick.’”—Ex. 


LET SLEEPING “DOGS” LIE. 


She—While you are asking papa for my 
hand I'll play something lively on the piano. 

He—lI’d rather you wouldn’t, dearest. You 
know some people can’t keep their feet still 
when they hear lively music.—Ex. 


OPPOSING METHODS. 


“There is one thing I would like to know 
about this photograph of drinking scene in 
the play.” 

“What is that?” ; 

“Was it made with dry plates?” 


SANTA’S SLIP. 

Mother—“Who ever taught you to use 
that dreadful word?” 

Tommy—‘‘Santa Claus, mamma.” 

Mother—‘“Santa Claus?” 

Tommy—‘“Yes, mamma, when he fell over 
a chair in my bedroom on Christmas eve.” 
— EX. 


“The man who gives in when he is 
wrong,” said the street orator, “is a wise 
man, but he who gives in when he is right 
is—’’ 

“Married!” said a meek voice 
crowd.—‘“Milestones.” 


in the 


“You were going faster than the law al- 
lows,” declared the traffic policeman. 

“Act humble and penitent,” whispered Mr. 
Chuggins’ wife. 

“Yll try. But it’s hard to conceal my 
pride. I didn’t know the old boat had it 
in ’er.”’—Washington Star. 


Can any man reason that the workman- 
ship of “rats” is superior to that of experi- 
enced craftsmen who have the sense and 
courage to demand the UNION LABHL rep- 
resenting decent pay and conditions? 


Ee 
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Poetical Selections 


JUST FOLKS. 
By EDGAR GUEST. 
The grieving and the hurt of life 
Are often hard to bear, 
And every hour of bitter strife 
Is tinctured with despair. 
There’s much of pain and much woe 
For every man to meet. 
Life’s burdens weary us, but oh, 
Its happy days are sweet. 


Sometimes the dismal days seem long, 
Sometimes our hearts are sad; 

We wonder as we hear their song 
What makes the robins glad. 


But when our skies grow blue once more 


. And we have dried our tears, 
When joy is dancing around the door, 
How bright the sun appears. 


When enemies our path beset, 
And we must bear their blows, 
When hate and envy make us fret, 
The world seems filled with foes. 


Then we would shun the haunts of men 


And go where striving ends; 
But life is all worthwhile again 
When we are with our friends. 


Life’s burdens oft are hard to bear, 
But all its joys are ‘sweet; 

Along the dreary lanes of care 
Men walk with lagging feet. 

They wince beneath the hurt and pain 
Which fate to all must give; 

But when the laughter rings again 
How good it seems to live. 


A TWILIGHT HYMN. 


When the twilight shadows deepen, 
And my day draws to its close, 
Like a child that’s tired and weary 

May I rest in sweet repose. 
When the darkness closes round me 
Be Thou near to hold my hand 
Till the strangeness has departed 
In that new and unknown land. 


Lord, ere earth fades in the distance 
Send an Angel, still most dear, 


Who will guide my wandering footsteps 


Till, to Thee, they canst draw near. 


For Thy Angels know the pathway 
*Midst those shining stars of light, 

And will gently lead the spirit 
From the shadows into light. 


Children trust their earthly parents 
With a faith that is sublime, 
Never doubting, never fearing 
Any ill of future time. 
Thus, with child-like heart of faith 
Would I leave the world behind— 
All its joys, and all its sorrows— 
For a Heaven that I shall find. 


—Alice Berlingett. 


HAND OF LABOR. 
Lilburn H. Townsend. 


Hand of labor, hand of might, 

Be thou strong in things of right. 
Master thou of crafts untold, 
Driving them in heat and cold; 
Working high and working low, 
That the world may brighter grow, 
Press, the loom, and traffic great, 
Know the drive behind thy weight. 


Hand of labor, rude and fine, 
Things of earth are mostly thine. 
Mines of gold and fields of wheat, 
Harbors deep where pennants greet; 
Ships of war, canals and locks, 
Roads of steel and bridges, docks, 
Strain thy sinews day and night, 

Be thou strong in things of right. 


Mills and shops in clang and roar, 
Foundry fires and molten ore; 
Sullen mines and heaving seas, 
Lands of rock and timber trees; 
Cotton fields as white as snow, 
Forges black ’mid flames aglow, 
Strain thy sinews day and night, 
Be thou strong in things of right. 


Hand of labor, great thou are; 

Be thou fair, and bear thy part 
Like big souls, sincere, intense; 
Stoop not low to base offense, 
Nor, in heat, forget that men, 
Large and small, all kind and ken, 
Have their place and must remain 
’Neath the sway of guiding brain. 
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Lodge Notices 


Walters—Lodge 726. 


Any secretary taking up the card of J. E. 
Walters, Reg. No. 213579, will please hold 
same and communicate with the under- 
signed, as this brother has violated the con- 
stitution and by-laws of our Order, and is 
under a fine imposed upon him by Lodge 


726. Geo. J. Kneip, Sec., 739 Piedmont Ave., 
S. E., Canton, O. oy 


Wright—His Mother. 
Anyone knowing the whereabouts of 
Henry J. Wright, a boiler maker, will please 
notify his mother, Mrs. Amanda Wright, | 
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Motor Route B, Box 467, Joplin, Mo. 


where he lived for a long time. Any infor- 
mation will be appreciated by his mother. 


O’Brien—His Sister. 

Anyone knowing the whereabouts of 
Dennis O’Brien, formerly of Chicago, age 
about 638, last heard from was working at 
Spokane, Wash., will please notify his sis- 
ter, Mrs. Ella Donahue, 5920 S. May St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Daun—Lodge 201. 


Anyone knowing the -whereabouts of 
Brother Herman Daun, will please com- 
municate with the undersigned, as I have a 
message of importance for him. Leo 
Kukowski, S. L. 201. 


Withdrawal Card Lost—Rebman. 


Brother J. W. Rebman, Reg. No. 92621, re- 
ports the loss of his withdrawal card which 
was issued to him Jan. 28, 1924. Any one 
finding same will please notify the under- 
signed. L. J. Metzner, Sec. L. 155, 1314 N. 
Lee St., Bloomington, Ill 


LIST OF MEMBERS PREVIOUSLY 
ADVERTISED. 


Barden—Lodge 274. 


Anyone knowing. the whereabouts or receiving Brother E. 
Barden, Reg. 402779, for reinstatement, will kindly notify the 
undersigned, as he left Owosso two months ago without taking 
a clearance card and owing one of our Brothers a bill of $8.00. 
Robert R. Wing, Sec. L. 274. November Journal. 


Gallagher—Lodge 53. 


Local Secretaries are requested to hold the card of 
Gallagher, Reg. 65401, and notify the undersigned. 
Malet) Secy., L. 53, Labor Temple, Madison, Wis. 
ournal. 


James 
L 


December 


Reese-Cullins—Lodge No. 239. 


Any secretary taking up cards of W. J. Cullins, Reg. No. 
76690, or Joseph Reese, Reg. No. 35263, will please notify 
H. J. Bolton, president of Lodge No. 239, P. O. Box 23, 
Rocky Mount, N. C., as they owe him for borrowed money. 
February Journal. 


Carpenter—Lodge No. 104. 


Any secretary taking up the card of Jack Carpenter, Reg. 
No. 161072, a driller, will kindly notify the undersigned, as 
he left here owing money which he borrowed, and also owes 
Se dete and board. Ben Grectzke, B. A. S. L. 104. March 
ournal. 


Christian—Lodge No. 613. 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts of John Christian, Reg. No. 
167171, kindly notify the undersigned, as he obtained a clear- 
ance card from this local fraudulently, and is over a year in 
Srnere of dues. Emmett K. Sheehan, F. C. S. L. 613. March 
ournal, 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912. 


of The Boilermakers’ & Iron. Shipbuilders’ 
Journal published monthly at Kansas City, 
Mo., for March, 1924. 


State of Kansas, County of Wyandotte—ss. 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared J. B. Casey, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the editor and manager of the 


When — 
last heard from was in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
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Boilermakers’ & Iron Shipbuilders’ Journal 
and that the following is to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in Section 4438, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to-wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuild- 
ers & Helpers of America, Kansas City, Kas.; 
Editor, J. B. Casey, Kansas City, Kas.; Man- 
aging Editor, none; Business Manager, J. B. 
Casey, Kansas City, Kas. 


2. That the owner is: (If the publication 


is owned by an individual his name and ad- . 


dress, or if owned by More than one individ- 
ual the name and addresses of each, should be 
given below; if the publication is owned by a 
corporation the name of the corporation and 
the names and addresses of the stockholders 
owning or holding one per cent or more of 
the total amount of stock should be given.) 
J. A. Franklin, International President, Kan- 
sas City, Kas.; Joe Flynn International Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Kansas City, Kas. 


38. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduci- 
ary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, as- 
sociation, or -eorporation- has any _ interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the six months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is. (This infor- 
mation is required from daily publications 


haha J. B. CASEY, 
Editor, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
22nd day of March, 1924. 
A. G. DENGEL, 


(Seal) 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 20, 1928.) 
Promptness Assured. Best Results 


PAT E NTS Booklet Free. Highest References 


Send drawing or model for examina- 
tion and report as to patentability. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St., Washington, D.C. 


1] ES 0OnT BE cur 


Until You Try This 
(IDEA Wonderful Treatment 


My internal method of treatment is the correct one, 
and is sanctioned by the best informed physicians 
and surgeons. Ointments, salves and other local applications 
give only temporary relief. 

If you have piles in any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pilo Tablets and you will bless the day that you read 
this. Write today. . 


E. R. Page, 307-C Page Bldg., Marshall, Mich. — 
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INTERNATIONAL. BROTHERHOOD OF BOILER MAKERS 
IRON SHIP BUILDERS AND HELPERS OF AMERICA 


Volume XXXVI 


KANSAS CITY, MO., MAY, 1924 


Number 5 


Office of Editor-Manager, Suite 524, Brotherhood Block, Kansas City, Kans. 
Office of Publication, 1014 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


RAILROAD PROPAGANDA. 
By BASIL M. MANLY. 


What It Costs and Who Pays the Bills. 


Secret documents have just come to light 
which show how huge funds were raised and 
spent to secure the passage of the Esch- 
Cummins Railroad Law in 1920. 


This information is of particular interest 
at the present time, because the Gooding 
resolution (S. Res. 124), providing for a 
complete investigation of railroad propa- 
ganda at the present time, is now pending 
before the Senate. 

These documents relate to a single ap- 
propriation of one mlilion dollars, expended 
through the Association of Railway Eixec- 
utives during the latter part of 1919 and 
the early part of 1920, “to bring to bear on 
Congress the strong pressure of public opin- 
ion throughout the country to speed up rail- 
road legislation and put on the statute 
books a sound law that will protect and en- 
courage the transportation industry.” 


These documents are of special interest 
because they expose for the first time the 
far-reaching purposes of the railroads’ huge 
propaganda campaign. This revelation oc- 
curs in two short paragraphs of the report 
of the standing committee of the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives. 

This report states: 

“The intelligent use of advertising space, 
especially in the newspapers, has come to 
be the accepted and approved method of 
crystallizing American public opinion on any 
great national issue.” 

The report continues: 

“We also recommend that the national 
advertising thus begun by the railways as a 
whole be continued as a permanent pro- 
gram with the return to private operation. 
We believe that such a settled policy of con- 
tinuous good will advertising for the general 
education of the public on railroad problems 
will be a certain means of retaining public 
good will, of working out the perplexing 
problems that will arise under private oper- 
ation, and of insuring the continuance of 
private operation in the future.” 

The first document consists of a state- 
ment read by T. DeWitt Cuyler, Chairman 


of the Association of Railway Executives, at 
a meeting of the standing committee of that 
Association on October 14, 1919. It should 
be noted that in addition to being Chairman 
of the Association of Railway Executives 
and director in many railroad corporations, 
Mr. Cuyler was also director in the follow- 


ing banks and insurance companies: Bank- 
ers’ Trust Company, Commercial Trust 
Company (counsel and chairman of the 


board), Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Equitable Trust Company, Girard Trust 
Company, Guarantee Company of North 
America, Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, Metropolitan Trust Company, Penn- 
sylvania Company for Insurance on Lives 
and Granting Annuities, Pennsylvania Fire. 
Insurance Company, Philadelphia Savings 
Fund Society, Subway and Realty Com- 
pany, and U. S. Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany. 

It is significant that although Mr. Cuyler 
was Chairman of the Association of Railway 
Executives, he had never had any practical 
railroad operating experience, but held this 
high position as representative of the bank- 
ers and financiers that control the trans- 
portation industry. 


Mr. Cuyler’s report is as follows: 


DOCUMENT NUMBER 1. 


Statement Read by Mr. Cuyler on the Sub- 
ject of Advertising at the Meeting of the 
Standing Committee, October 14th. 


At the suggestion of the Chairman, a 
meeting was held last Tuesday for the pur- 
pose of discussing the general publicity pol- 
icy of the Association in view of the legis- 
lative situation. 

Attending the meeting were, in addition 
to Mr. Fayant and the members of the staff, 
Mr. Dunn of the Railway Age, Mr. Sisson 
of the Guaranty Trust, formerly assistant to 
the Chairman of this Association, and Mr. 
Ivy Lee, formerly assistant to the President 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

It was the consensus of opinion of the 
meeting that the Association of Railway 
Executives should now go before the coun- 
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try in an intensive advertising campaign 
to state the railroad’s case to the people. 
At the suggestion of the Chairman, a 


formal report on the subject has been pre- | 


pared by Mr. Fayant, Mr. Dunn, Mr. Sisson 
and Mr. Lee.. The report is as follows: 


Recommendations as to an Immediate Cam- 
paign of National Advertising by the 
Association of Railway Executives. 


The time has now arrived when intensive 
effort must be made to bring to bear on 
Congress the strong pressure of public opin- 
ion throughout the country to speed up 
railroad legislation and put on the statute 
books a sound law that will protect and 
encourage the transportation industry. 


There can be no doubt that the vast ma- 
jority of the people of this country want to 
see the railroads returned now to private 
management under liberal legislation that 
will enable the railroads to continue doing 
their full part in upbuilding the country. 
The country wants to see a good job done 
in Congress and Congress is plainly anxious 
to do a good job. 


What is needed now is definitely to crys- 
tallize public opinion. 

There is only one way to do this and that 
is on the foundation of national advertising 
that will reach into every nook and corner 
of the country. 


The intelligent use of advertising space, 
especially in the newspapers, has come to be 
the accepted and approved method of crys- 
tallizing American public opinion on any 
great national issue. 

The long struggle of railroads for national 
legislation to insure the future solvency and 
prosperity of the carriers is about to be 
won, but to make sure that the fight will be 
won a direct appeal to the country is now 
vitally necessary. 

We therefore unhesitatingly recommend 
that the Association of Railway Executives 
authorize the expenditure for national ad- 
vertising detailed in the attached exhibit. 


We also recommend that the national ad- 
vertising thus begun by the railways as a 
whole be continued as a permanent pro- 
gram with the return to private operation. 
We believe that such a settled policy of con- 
tinuous good will advertising for the general 
education of the public on railroad problems 
will be certain means of retaining public 
good will, of working out the perplexing 
problems that will arise under private oper- 
ation, and of insuring the continuance of 
private operation in the future. 


The daily newspapers of this country, for 
example, have a total circulation of 30,- 
000,000. One column of space in every one 
of these papers can be purchased for less 
than $25,000. 


To spend too large an amount on such a 
campaign as this would be a waste of 
money, but not to spend enough would be 
an even greater waste, because the desired 
result would not be obtained. 

We recommend the authorization of a 
total expenditure of $1,000,000. 
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In the tentative estimates attached to this 
memorandum, we have included as publica- 
tions to be used in this campaign. 

First, all English daily newspapers. This 
covers 2,300 publications, reaching from the 
great metropolitan dailies to the smallest 
dailies in the interior, with a total circula- 
tion of 30,000,000 copies. 

Second, a selected list of country weekly 
newspapers, reaching the rural communities 
in every congressional district. 

Third, a selected list of the best agricul- 
tural journals, by means of which we will 
reach the great body of farmers, especially 
those that do not happen to be reached by 
the daily and weekly newspaper. 


Fourth, a selected list of the leading na- 
tional journals of opinion, reaching the 
great body of the most intelligent and most 
influential people of the country. 

The copy to be used in advertising, the 
typographical form in which it is to be pre- 
sented, the frequency of publication, and 
other similar details of the campaign, would 
of course be determined by a conference be- 
tween the publicity staff of the Association 
and advertising experts, and all these de- 
tails would be subject to the approval of the 
Association or such committee of the Asso- 
ciation as it delegated to supervise this 
work. , 


Estimate on National Advertising Campaign 
for the Association of Railway Executives. 
I. Daily Newspapers (in English). 
'A series of say, twelve advertisements in 
every daily newspaper (a total of 2,300) to 
be published every week, from the middle of 
November to the end of January. Hach ad- 
vertisement to be 3 columns wide and 12 
inches deep. ‘ 
Cost of each advertisement........$ 35,280 
Cost of series of twelve............ 423,360 
Reserve for additional space in daily 
newspapers, should the need arise 70,560 ° 


Total for daily newspapers....$493,920 
II. Country Weekly Newspapers. 


A series of say, eight advertisements, each 
3 columns wide and 10 inches deep, to be 
published from the middle of November to 
the middle of January in all country week- 
lies of 1,000 circulation, a total of 5,800 
weekly newspapers. 
Cost of each advertisement, includ- 

ing manufacture and distribution 


of plates, \ete. (0. oc See eee $ 40,800 
Cost of series of six... > 20 oo eee 244,800 
Reserve for additional space in 

country weeklies, if needed...:.. 40,800 


Total for country newspapers. .$285,600 


III. Leading Agricultural Journals. 

A series of eight advertisements, each 8 
inches on 2 columns, in 30 of the leading 
farm journals, covering the entire country. 


Cost of each advertisement........ $ 4,000 
Cost of series of eight............. 32,000 
Reserve for additional periodicals. . 8,000 

Total. for: farm ipapers 2. ive $40,000 


ie 
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IV. National Journals of Opinion. 

A series of 6 page advertisements in the 
following periodicals: Colliers, Literary Di- 
gest, Leslie’s, Outlook, Independent, New 
Republic. 


Cost of each advertisement........ $ 8,000 
Mee OL  SOTICH I Soe. cee sce ales eile 48,000 
Reserve for additional periodicals... 8,000 


Total for national periodicals.. $56,000 
V. Cost of plates, mats, drawings, 
etc., for daily newspapers and 
the periodicals 
VI. Collateral publicity 
Total appropriation, $1,000,000. 


eoeeeree eee eee oe 


‘How the Money Was Raised. 


_ This million dollar advertising appropria- 
tion was raised by direct assessment on the 
railroads of the country. As is shown by 
Document Number 2, it was part of the 
seventh assessment, amounting to $1,600,000, 
levied by the Association of Railway Exec- 
utives. 


DOCUMENT NUMBER 2 


“Confidential 
Items in Proposed (Seventh) Assessment 
1. Advertising and publicity in 
connection with pending leg- 
islation and the return of 
the roads to private opera- 
tion (see special report)....$1,000,000 


oP wo 


Bureau of Railway Economics 
Ne read Tia Fasc os a 'oy've 54) § Soe, Beare 90,000 
Railway Corporate Engineers 
Association (1920) ......... 10,000 
Railroad Corporate Accounting 
Conference (1920) ......... 10,000 
Presidents’ Conference Com- 
mittee on Federal Valuation 
COED RUN Nie Mead SO a 200,000 
6. Association of Railway Execu- 
tives for general and legal 
expenses (1920) ............ 290,000 
Ary 954 US ea ea ay Oe $1,600,000 


“Basis of assessment to be the ‘standard 
return.’ Where no contract has been exe- 
cuted, the figure certified by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to be used. 

“Rate of assessment to be $2.00 per $1,000 
of ‘standard return.’ If the President’s Con- 
ference Committee on Federal Valuation be 
not affiliated with the Association, then 
$200,000 may be omitted, and the rate re- 
duced to $1.75 per $1,000 of ‘standard re- 
turn.’ 

“Assessment to be, payable one-half by 
‘November 1, 1919, the third quarter by Feb- 
ruary 1, 1920, and the fourth quarter by 
May 1, 1920. It is necessary to call for the 
first half immediately, as it is proposed to 
Spend the appropriation for advertising and 
special publicity immediately.” 

That this assessment was actually levied 
and paid by the railroads of the United 
States is shown by the following memoran- 
dum, taken from the books of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company. 
It should be noted that this assessment was 
not charged on the books of the company 
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to advertising or publicity expenses, but was 
completely concealed by hiding it under the 
general head of corporation organization 
expenses as “other expenses.” 


DOCUMENT NUMBER 3. 


Memorandum of Assessments levied by 
the Association of Railway Executives on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
way Company during the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1919. 

Assessment No. 6. 


Voucher Dept. Mo.’s 


Date No. No. Acct. Due Amount 
1919 
2/25 C-717 208 Feb. (Onor $4,011.59 
before 
3/1/19) 
6/4 C-1026) 322. Apr.....€On or 4,011.58 
before 
7/1/19) 


Total (At rate of 7c per thousand 
dollars’ of gross operating rev- 
enues for the calendar year 1919) .$8,023.17 
Assessment No. 7. 
Voucher Dept. Mo.’s 


Date No. No. Acct. Due Amount 
(Imme- 

11/6 :. 1610 .481 Oct. diately) $27,946.77 
(Onor 13,973.39 
before 
2/1/20) 

(Onor 13,973.38 
before 
5/1/20) 

Total (At rate of $2.00 per thous- 

and dollars of “standard re- 

CUED Foran ra eile Beto ce oa ae $55,893.54 
Total Assessment No. 6.......... $8,023.17 
Total Assessment No. 7.......... 55,893.54 

Total of Assessments No. 6 and 

EOP alee Ne aie ele ee eaette. cant $63,916.71 

Amount paid in 1919.............. $35,969.94 

Amount: due_in: 1920.0 i .ios seis ¢ ae $27,946.77 


(in pencil) Corporation Organiza- 
tion Expenses a/c No. 460 
“Other Expenses” 

The fact that these assessments for prop- 
aganda to _ influence legislation were 
charged against operating expense is of pe- 
culiar interest to the American people, be- 
cause by this device they are made to pay 
in freight and passenger rates for the cost 
of passing legislation inimical to their inter- 
ests. 

It should also be noted that the million 
dollars expended on propaganda by the As- 
sociation of Railway Executives was only a 
part of the total amount used to pass the 
Esch-Cummins Law. Other railroad associa- 
tions active in securing the passage of the 
Esch-Cummins Act were the American Rail- 
way Association, the American Short Line 
Railroad Association, and the National As- 
sociation of Owners of Railway Securities. 


.The individual railroads were also active, as 


well as the banks, trust companies and in- 
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surance companies, the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and numerous other af- 
filiated corporations and organizations. 

The American people have a right to know 
what the railroads have spent and are now 
spending for propaganda to influence legis- 
lation. 
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This propaganda is paid for with the peo- 
ple’s money. It is not paid by the railroad 
stockholders and bondholders, in whose in- 
terest it is conducted, but is charged against 
operating expenses and thus increases the 
freight and passenger rates which the peo- 
ple must pay. 


SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE DECIDES ON STAR CHAMBER TRICK. 


Peoples’ Reconstruction League. 


The Senate Finance Committee has de- 
cided to hold star chamber sessions. It be- 
lieves in secret tax rates secretly arrived 
at. It has secretly heard Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon, America’s highest official 
tax dodger. It has refused to hear the Peo- 
ple’s Reconstruction League representing 
millions of voters in transportation, fac- 
tories and offices, and on farms, crushed 
with high taxes on consumption. It refused 
it a hearing when the Executive Secretary, 
Benjamin C. Marsh, appealed in person for 
one. 


There is one Progressive Republican on 
this Committee—La Follette. There are six 
Democrats on it who ought to be Progres- 
sive. Reed Smoot, Chairman, has always 
been handy man of the big interests. 


Things Secretary Mellon and Chairman 


Smoot Don’t Want Known. 


The truth about corporation profits and 
tax evasions. 

The profiteering corporations whose gross 
income in 1921 was nine-ty-one and a quar- 
ter billion dollars were allowed to deduct 
ninety billion, seven hundred and ninety-one 
million dollars as expenses to escape taxes. 
Twenty-four and a half billion of this is list- 
ed as “miscellaneous expense.” Over half of 
the corporations (51.96%) reported “no net 
income.” 

The corporations kind enough to report 
some net income gave the total for 1921 as 
$4,336,047,818, but the total tax they paid 
was only $701,575,482—16.18% of the net in- 
come they were not able to conceal, or the 
Treasury Department didn’t let them hide. 

The net income of the United States 
Steel Corporation in 1921 was $36,617,000, 
and in 1923 it was $108,729,000; of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation $10,333,000 in 1921, 
and $14,374,000 in 1923, of the United Fruit 
Company $16,976,000 in 1921, and $23,097,000 
in 1928, and of the Cuba Can Sugar Corpora- 
tion $1,007,000 in 1922, and $6,477,000 in 1923. 

These are typical excess profits. which 
Secretary Mellon and Chairman Smoot don’t 
want taxed. An expensive campaign is at 
hand—and the oil interests have been too 
thoroughly exposed. 


The Rich Should Have Paid Half A Billion 
More Estate Taxes For 1922. 


The gross estate of descendants for whose 
estates returns were filed in 1922 was al- 
most $2,080,000,000, but nearly half, $1,313,- 
000,000, of this was deducted so the rich 


could beat their government out of taxes. 


From the aggregate net taxable estate of 


$1,621,000,000 only $115,838,935—7.15 per 
cent of the net estate was collected, and an 
average of $9,492. The government should 
have collected from these estates at least 
$600,000,000. 

The very rich beat the government out of 
taxes from the grave, worse than the little 
folks. Ten estates of ten million dollars 
and over, were recorded in 1922, with a 
gross estate of $292,000,000. They were al- 
lowed an average deduction of $10,882,000 
on their average estate of $29,194,000, and 
paid only $4,095,304, inheritance taxes 
apiece, an average of only 13.9 per cent of 
their gross estate. 


In 1922, scores of thousands of people 
were buried in paupers’ graves. Hach of 
the ten richest candidates for heaven in 
1922 was allowed an average deduction of 
$912,539 apiece for “funeral and administra- 
tive expenses.” 

Secretary Mellon, in his last annual re- 
port suggests that inheritance tax rates be 
reduced. 


Secretary Mellon is Not Stating the Facts 
in Charging the Rich Invest Heavily in 
Tax Exempt Securities to ESRRe 
Surtaxes. 


Less than one-thirteenth (7.66%) of the 
estates for which returns were filed in 1922, 
consisted of securities wholly or partly tax 
exempt, and only one dollar out of twenty- 
eight was in wholly tax exempt securities. 


Only $103,442,000 out of a gross estate in 
1922 of nearly $2,880,000,000 was invested in 
wholly tax exempt securities. 

The ten multimillionaires covered in 1922 
returns whose gross estate was nearly $292,- 
000,000, had only $18,115,000—6.3897 in whol- 
ly tax exempt securities. 

The aged would invest in tax exempt se- 
curities more heavily than the young and 
Secretary Mellon is trying to save war prof- 
iteers and the present day variety from pay- 
ing their fair share of taxes. 

Some one keeps him in the Cabinet to 
do this. A President is known by the Cabi- 
net he keeps. 


We Can and Should Retain Highest Surtaxes 
on Incomes Till the War Debt is Paid 
—Large Incomes Are Largely. 
Unearned. 


These are the facts regarding incomes re- 
ported for 1921: 

After paying the highest surtaxes on their 
incomes the 11,069 persons each of whom 
had a net income of $50,000 or over had left 
on the average $65,690. After paying all 
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Federal income taxes the 40,015 persons 
having an income of $25,000 or over had 
left on the average $39,835. Sixty-three per- 
sons had an income of $500,000 to 1,000,- 
000 and twenty-one or over $1,000,000, in- 
cluding several of over $2,000,000. After 
paying their income tax they had left an 
average of $424,523. The 2,222,031 persons 
mostly heads of families who had net in- 
comes of $2,000 to $8,000 after paying their 
income tax had left to support their fami- 
lies an average of only $2,342. The eighty- 
four persons with incomes of half a mil- 
lion to several million dollars were allowed 
to deduct over $27,000,000 nearly one-fourth 
of their total income which enabled them 
to escape taxes. 


Considerably over half of all incomes of 
those receiving over $60,000 was derived 
from property and was unearned and 94.19 
per cent of incomes of over $2,000,000 was 
unearned, aS was nearly three-quarters of 
all incomes of over $300,000. 


The Condition of Farmers. 
Farmers have to pay taxes, so do wage 
earners whether they have a net income or 
a gross deficit. Secretary of Agriculture 

Wallace in his report for 1923 says: 


“Our investigations lead us to es- 
timate the property taxes and inter- 
est combined paid by Agriculture in 
the year of 1920 at about $1,457,000- 
000; in 1921 at $1,684,000,000; and in 
1922 at $1,749,000,000. * * * In 1922 
the value of the wheat, oats, and 
tobacco crops, and one-half of the 
potato crop were required to pay 
taxes and interest. In that year al- 
though cotton was very high in 
prices, taxes and interest charges 
were equivalent to the entire value 
of the cotton crop, plus two-thirds 
of the wheat crop. Property taxes 
increased from $532,000,000 in 1920 
to $797,000,000 in 1922.” 
The Treasury Department can collect suf- 
ficient revenue for the Federal Govern- 
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ment’s needs, and abolish all nuisance taxes 
and reduce high tariff duties on manufac- 
tured necessities of life, if Congress will 
enact the right tax rates on incomes, per- 
sonal and corporate, corporation profits, 
inheritances and gifts and proper adminis- 
trative provisions, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury will enforce them. 


McNary-Haugen Bill Threatens at Least 
Two Billion Dollar Increase in 
Living Costs. 


Evidence presented at the House hear- 
ings on the McNary-Haugen bill creating an 
Export Corporation to sell or dump surplus 
farm products abroad show that this Dill 
will probably increase the cost of living at 
least two billion, and possibly two and a 
half billion dollars a year. Isn’t that a nice 
touch of “normalcy?” 


There is little chance that the McNary- 
Haugen bill will pass. The meat packers 
are not opposing it. They are for it. Ask 
Charles J. Brand, now in the Packers and 
Stockyards Act Administration, who was the 
Packers’ tool in the Department of Agri- 
culture in 1916 to kill the Borland resolu- 
tion for a Congressional investigation of the 
meat packers, and now the chief advocate 
of this Dill. 

Under this McNary-Haugen bill: 

The raisers of cattle, sheep and hogs will 
be taxed to pay the meat packers’ losses 
they sustain on their exports of meat prod- 
ucts, and wheat growers will be taxed to 
pay the millers losses they incur on exports 
of flour, but the corporation doesn’t func- 
tion on any crop until the growers are worse 
off than they were “before the war.” 

Sentiment for the genuine farm relief 
measure, which is also designed to protect 
consumers of farm products—the Norris- 
Sinclair Government Corporation Bill is 
growing rapidly, but it is opposed by all the 
exploiting interests. 

Write your United States Senators and 
Congressmen to vote and work for the Nor- 
ris-Sinclair bill. 


BROOKWOOD SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Plans for short summer courses at Brook- 
wood Workers’ College are well under way. 
Two courses are offered this year. The first 
is a one-week “Labor Institute,” June 23-28, 
and the second a two-week course, July 7-20. 

The Labor Institute is given with a spe- 
cial view to the needs of the delegates to 
the annual convention of the Women’s 
Trade Union League, but is open to all men 
and women of the labor movement. An ad- 
visory committee of the Women’s Trade 
Union League, of which Miss Rose Schnei- 
derman is chairman, is assisting Brookwood 
in arranging the program and in calling the 
Institute to the attention of the labor move- 
ment. Sessions will be held in the morning 
and evening, leaving the afternoons free for 
recreation. 

The discussions will be opened by capable 
leaders in the world of labor and scholar- 
ship. Among the subjects to be presented 


are How to Increase Wages, Technical 
Changes in Industry and Their Effects on 
Trade Union Activity, the International Con- 
nections of Organized Labor and the A. F., 
of L. Declaration on Industrial Democracy. 

The two-week course, July 7-20, is de- 
signed for officers, organizers, business 
agents, active rank sand file members of 
the unions, including union teachers who 
have taught workers’ classes or who desire 
to broaden their comprehension of labor and 
the workers’ education movement. 

The basis of this two-week course will be 
a discussion of current labor problems such 
as Company Unions, Labor Banks, the Labor 
Press, How to Raise Wages, the Business 
Cycle, Scientific Management, the. Plumb 
Plan, Labor and Politics. 

This course will be in charge of David J. 
Saposs, instructor in Labor History and 
Problems at Brookwood, co-author with John 
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tx. Commons of the “History of the Labor 
Movement in the United States.” Among 
those who will lead discussions are W. Jett 
Lauck, distinguished statistician and pub- 
licist; Walton H. Hamilton of the Washing- 
ton University Graduate School of Econom- 
ics; Stuart Chase and Otto Beyer of the 
Labor Bureau, Miss Mary Van Kleeck and 
Benjamin Selekman of The Russell Sage 
Foundation and Chris Golden, President Dis- 
trict No. 7, United Mine Workers of 
America. 

With a special view to the needs of union 
teachers, Prof. Alfred Dwight Sheffield of 
Wellesley College and the Boston Trade 
Union College, author of “Joining in Public 
Discussion,” will conduct a course in Ma- 
terials and Methods of Public Discussion. 
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Conferences on the teaching of Hconomics 
and English in workers’ classes are also be- 
ing arranged. 

Brookwood is located on a fifty-three-acre 
tract, among the hills, woods and brooks of 
Westchester County, forty miles from New 
York, on the Harlem Division of the New 
York Central Railroad. 

The total cost of board, room and tuition 
at either one of the above courses is only 
$20 per week. Many a union ought to in- 
vest this small sum to send one of its of- 
ficers or members to Brookwood. 

As only about thirty students can be ac- 
cepted for each of the courses, applications 
or inquiries should be made at once. Address 
Seeretary of Summer School, Brookwood, 
Katonah, New York. 


MAY 1ST TO BE OBSERVED FOR CHILD WELFARE. 


Wage earners of the country and the en- 
tire American Federation of Labor were to- 
day pledged by Samuel Gompers, President 
of the Federation, to the observance of a 
child health day on May 1.. 


The observance of May Day as a time for 
special thought on behalf of the health and 
well-being of children is sponsored by the 
American Child Health Association and oth- 
ers in allied fields of endeavor. 
Coolidge, his Cabinet members and men in 
national and state legislatures as well as a 
number of prominent educators and church- 
men have endorsed the movement, the pur- 
pose of which is to direct the attention of 
the public to what remains to be done to 
safeguard the health and well-being of chil- 
dren so that permanent programs may be 
inaugurated to fill the needs so discovered. 


In his letter to Mrs. Aida de Acosta Root 
of the American Child Health Association, 
Mr. Gompers said: 

“A careful examination of the objects and 
work of the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation indicates clearly to me its worthy 
character and the necessity for its support. 
The fact that the United States stands sixth 
among the nations in child mortality indi- 
cates the tremendous amount of work that 
remains to be done in behalf of the wel- 
fare and safety of childhood. 

“It should not be necessary to set apart 
a day for this work and the fact that it is 
necessary to set apart a day in order to 
stimulate public interest is an indication 
of the apathy of a large proportion of our 
people in regard to the welfare of our fu- 
ture citizenship. Nevertheless, we must work 
with conditions as they are and I am glad 
to give my endorsement to the plan to set 
apart the first of May as a day upon which 
to emphasize the necessity for the improve- 
ment and safeguarding of the health of chil- 
dren and of the general conditions sur- 
rounding childhood, in order that the chil- 
dren may have a fairer and better chance. 

“I am sure that the organized wage earn- 
ers throughout the country will be glad to 
do their full share in support of the work 
undertaken by your organization. It is one 


President 


of the first concerns of the trade union 
movement that there shall be conditions 
established which make possible the proper 
care and development of child life and any 
additional effort in that direction is to be 
welcomed and encouraged.” 


PROVING NOTHING. 


An editorial in the New York Sun, com- 
menting upon the coal mine explosion at 
Castle Gate, Utah, March 8, which killed 172 
men, attempts to show that fatalities in the 
coal mining industry are decreasing at an 
encouraging rate. “Less than two-thirds as 
many miners,’ says the Sun, “lose their 
lives in the collieries each year nowadays 
as did in the year 1907.” Why did the Sun 
pick out 1907? It so happens that in no 
other year since coal mine fatality: statistics 
were first compiled in 1839 have there been 
as many deaths as in 1907! In that year 421 
more men were killed than in 1910, the 
year having the second highest death rate. 
—American Labor Legislation Review. 


TO INSURE STEADY JOBS. 


Dr. N. I. Stone, general manager of the 
Hickey-Freeman Company, Rochester cloth- 
ing manufacturers, in an address before the 
recent convention of the American Manage- 
ment Association, declared that the prob- 
lem of continuity of production and em- 
ployment is the greatest problem challeng- 
ing the ingenuity of the leaders of American 
industry. Pointing out that many progres- 
sive manufacturers have learned so to con- 
trol their volume of business as to keep 
their plants busy the year round, he said 
that continuous employment is a possibility 
for a much larger number of concerns than 
is ordinarily imagined—American Labor 
Legislation Review. 


CANARY BIRDS? 


A high-spirited editor, commenting on the 
statement in a so-called welfare report that 
a family of five can live on $9.60 a week, 
asks: “A family of five what?”’—American 
Labor Legislation Review. 
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INFLUENCES SEEK TO DEFEAT THE RAILWAY LABOR ACT. 


Reports from Washington show that every influence possible is brought to bear 
to prevent the enactment by Congress of the Railway Labor Act, hearing on which 
has been going on before Committees of the House and Senate for sometime, we believe. 

Railroad attorneys, lobbyists and officials have been making long winded argu- 
ments against any change in the present law and even Mr. Hooper, Chairman of the 
United States Labor Board, left his work of grinding out decisions in railway em- 
ployes grievances and journeyed from Chicago to Washington to register his opposi- 
tion to wiping out the Labor Board and substituting more efficient methods of settling 
disputes and grievances in the railway service. | 

The inability of the Labor Board to meet the requirements of solving the many 
problems that arise, even under the best of conditions, where such large numbers are 
employed, was shown from the first, we see this woeful lack of meeting requirements, 
in recent decisions rendered by it, which involved the discharge of shopmen by the 
Great Northern Railway, some, if not most of these discharges took place more than a 
year ago, the fact that the Board rendered decisions favorable to the men and ordered 
their ‘reinstatement with full pay for all time lost, is conclusive evidence the company 
was at fault and the men victims of unfair treatment, but they were forced to seek 
other means of living during this long wait for vindication and justice. 

Any system that will not determine cases of this kind in less than thirty days 
should be thrown on the scrap head. In addition to the inadequacy of the Board, Mr. 
Hooper is one of those who destroyed the usefulness of this Board, by his hard-boiled 
antipathy and opposition to the employes, he has gone out of his way, on numerous 
occasions, to show his feeling against the employes, to criticize and condemn them, 
while at the same time he was setting in judgment over their grievances and com- 
plaints. Had he, Mr. Barton and others, occupied the proper attitude of neutral arbi- 
ters, this Board would have been able to accomplish much more, and most likely they 
would not have had so many cases to adjudicate, for when the management found the 
majority of the public group so zealous in their behalf they would not settle any griev- 
ance amicably but let them all go to this Board for decision, for they knew they would 
get a settlement equally as advantageous, if not more so, than if they settled it them- 
selves. 

The burden of the argument put up by the roads, in opposition to the pending 
transportation bill, is to “let well enough alone and give the present law a fair trial, 
however, it has been given a fair trial, it has been weighed in the balance, as far as 
the labor section is concerned, and found woefully wanting in equity and justice; and 


these elements of fair dealing, as well as public sentiment demands a change. Let 


every lodge and individual member who desires the enactment of the pending measure, 
write to the Congressman of their district and the Senators from their state and urge 
them to support the Railway Labor Act, which is designated in the House as 15 Ele Se 
7358, and in the Senate as Senate Bill 2646, no set resolutions or particular kind of 
letters are necessary, urge their support in your own polite and forceful way. 


ROCK ISLAND RAILROAD STRIKE SETTLED. 


As a result of intermediation of Commissioner Williams of the United States 
Department of Labor, the shopmen’s strike on the Rock Island Railroad was declared 
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off by representatives of the men, on March 28th. According to the terms of settle- 
ment the company is to make special efforts to employ as early as possible as many 
of the old employes as it can find room for. Sixty days are given in which all the old 
employes are to register for employment, either by mail or in person. 


The relative seniority rights of the men among themselves are to be preserved, 
and former employes are to be given the preference for employment during the next 
six months. Men returning to work will not be required to make out an application 
form, if they did so when originally entering the service. No effort, directly or indi- 
rectly, to induce men returning to the service to join any particular organization, or 
relinquish their membership in any body with which they may be affiliated. The men 
are assured that the officials of the company will act in the utmost good faith, and 
with this assurance we hope all differences will be mutually satisfactorily adjusted 
and all old employes reinstated in their old positions at an early date. 


EVERY CITIZEN SHOULD EXERCISE HIS RIGHT AND DUTY 
TO VOTE. 


One of the most important elections in the past ten years will take place this fall, 
in which a President, Vice-President, a number of Senators and all members of the 
House of Representatives, as well as many Governors, legislators, and other state of- 
ficers will be elected. 

The results of this election will be far reaching and effect the welfare of every 
man, woman and child. In national affairs, recent investigations shows widespread 
evidence of graft and corruption; the evidence shows that a plot was hatched during 
the last presidential election to swindle the government out of its great naval oil re- 
serves and this was consummated as evidenced by the investigation. It is quite possible 
that special interests are now planning even more extensive raids on the public in some 
other form, if they are successful in getting their way at the coming election, hence it 
is most important for every person eligible to vote, to register now and be prepared 
to go to the polls this fall and help to elect men who have the welfare of the people 
at heart, and who will not be the figure head of special interests. 

The importance of everyone voting is shown by the fact that in the last presi- 
dential election not quite half of those entitled to vote did so, thus a minority of the 
people placed the present administration in power. We are told that in the thirty-three 
states which elected Governors in 1922, that only 15,185,071 votes were cast, while 
38,434,485 were entitled to vote in these states, therefore 39 per cent did the voting, 
while 61 per cent remained indifferent as to who should be placed at the head of their 
state governments and enforce the laws thereof. Under such conditions is it any wonder 
that we have political rings, corruption, etc.? 

It would appear that self interest and a desire for a wise and economical admin- 
istration of public affairs would be a sufficient notice to prompt every citizen to ex- 
ercise his civic duty in voting, but in practice it seems it is not sufficient for a large 
portion, and while the matter of voting cannot be made compulsory enforceable with a 
policeman’s club; still it may be found necessary to provide a good stiff tax to be as- 
sessed against all qualified to vote, and remitted for those who are found to have 
voted at all elections that have taken place in their community during the year. The 
coming election is going to be especially important for the working people and every 
effort should be made to get out a full vote, and now is the time to get them registered 
and qualified to vote. Everyone should do all they can personally in this matter; those 
who have not yet registered should do so at once, get the balance of their families lined 
up and then get all others that they can influence to do likewise. The importance of 
this will greatly effect the result of the election, and the necessity for united, con- 
certed action will become more apparent as the campaign progresses. 


DAUGHERTY FORCED TO RETIRE FROM THE CABINET. 


Injunction Daugherty is no longer Attorney General of the United States, in com- 
pliance with a request from President Coolidge, he has handed in his resignation and 
retired to political oblivion from whence he came. The disclosures made before the 
Senate Committee, which is investigating his record as Attorney General, created a 
strong public sentiment for his dismissal, and the President was at last forced to give 
heed to this condition and request Mr. Daugherty’s resignation. 

In his farewell letter to the President, Mr. Daugherty showed his vindictive feel- 
ing towards organized labor in general and the striking shopmen in particular, by 
characterizing them as instigators of violence and anarchy and blaming them for most 
of his present woes. While labor has no reason to feel friendly or sympathetic to- 
wards Mr. Daugherty, his present plight is due to the record he has made as Attorney 
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General; his inefficiency, illegal use and abuse of power, these are the real causes 
for his dismissal, as a public official. 

In the shopmen’s strike in 1922 he repeatedly characterized the four hundred thou- 
sand strikers as criminals and anarchists, he went into the court of a judge whom he 
had just had appointed and secured a blanket injunction against all of these four hun- 
dred thousand men, their officers and others, that took from them all the rights guar- 
anteed to them by the constitution and the statutes, he threw thousands into prison on 
trumped up charges, all of whom were denied a trial by a jury, and now he whines 
about constitutional government and individual rights, when confronted by his own 
miserable record. In the latter part of his letter to President Coolidge he is quoted 
as saying: 

“The American people confront a crisis in national affairs equal in gravity to 
any we have faced in our history. Is this to remain a government of law and order, of 
constitutional procedure, with its guarantees of individual rights, and its safeguards 
for equal justice to the highest and the humblest, or is it to become a government of 
slander, by terrorism and by fear? 

“In the battle for my rights, as an official and citizen, the rights of every citizen 
of this republic are involved, for who of all our millions of people know but that he 
“may be the next to become the object accusation maintained inquisition.” 

Surely he copied that paragraph from a letter of protest from a striking shop- 
man or his representative, for the situation depicted represents the conditions existing 
as a result of the issuing of the illegal injunction at the request of Mr. Daugherty. 
However, as only the rights of working men were immediately involved, it did not 
interest him but now that he has been called to account for his misdeeds and short- 
comings, he prates about the constitution and individual rights. His tenure of office 
has proven to be an expensive and disappointing one to the people and they are to be 
congratulated in finally getting rid of him. 


WHITEHEAD & HOAG CO. RUNS AN “OPEN SHOP” PLANT. 


The Metal Trades Department requests us to again call to the attention of our 
readers, the fact that the Whitehead & Hoag Co. runs an “open shop“ as far as the 
Metal Trades are. concerned and are not therefore entitled to use the label, as far as 
these trades are concerned. 

It seems the trouble arose over reductions in wages, about two years ago, the com- 
pany ordered a ten per cent reduction, which was finally accepted by the men without 
stoppage of work. Shortly afterwards the company ordered a second cut of ten per 
cent, the Metal Trades employes refused to accept this and a strike resulted, and so 
far all efforts to settle same has failed. The company is using the Allied Printing label 
on its ribbon badges to indicate they are union made, and we are told that 95 per cent 
of all work on making buttons, badges and regalia are done by the trades on strike, and 
this part of their product is gotten out under non-union conditions. 

eae lodges and members should bear this in mind when making purchases of such 
goods. 


AN ARMY OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS ARE EITHER CRIPPLED OR 
; KILLED EACH YEAR. - 


According to the National Safety Council it is estimated that there were three mil- 
lions of industrial accidents in the United States during 1923, of his number, 23,000 
resulted in death and 115,000 caused permanent disability. If these figures are ac- 
curate, and we presume they are, they show a shocking state of affairs, and the tre- 
mendous burden of risk those who enter the industrial field to earn a living, must 
take. While accidents now and then seem unavoidable, surely there is no real reason why 
such large numbers should be killed or maimed, provided proper safeguards and pre- 
cautions were used. 


One of the chief contributing causes responsible for so many accidents, is that 
modern industry is run on such a high pitch, output .is everything, and all else is sac- 
rificed to attain this end, machines are run at top speed, pneumatic tools are driven 
with an ever increasing pressure of air, the operatives must turn out a given piece 
of work in the least possible time, their nerves are drawn as tight as the speed of the 
machine or tool they are operating, and under such conditions, no wonder that acci- 
dents occur. 

It may sound strange to say, but is true in practice that few so-called labor-sav- 
ing machines or tools, lighten the burden of a day’s work for those who operate them. 
The main purpose is to lessen the time and cost of output, while they may and do 
lessen manual labor, those who operate them, have their nerves drawn tight. and this 
strain is as exhausting as manual labor, and no doubt much more fruitful of accidents. 
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Efficiency coupled with safety, should be the standard and not a wreckless driy- 
ing forward for “output” regardless of consequences, for this condition is responsible 
for a large proportion of the accidents. Up to recent years, the whole burden of loss 
of life, of limb and wages, as well as the suffering attending them, was born by the 
workers—those least able to bear them. The only remedy was to hazard a lawsuit for 
damages, and if a verdict was returned in their favor, some ambulance-chasing lawyer 
would get about half of the amount received; and while many states now have compen- 
sation laws, all have not and even in a majority of the states that have these laws, the 
amount of compensation is not sufficiently large. The whole burden of these accidents 
should be sustained by the industries involved rather than the victims, it is just as 
legitimate a charge as repairs and replacement of machinery, etc. Statistics show what 
this charge will likely be in advance and if the whole burden was placed on the in- 
dustry, the management would install safeguards and methods that would result in 
greatly reducing their number. 


U. S. LABOR BOARD RULES AGAINST FORCING G. N. R. R. SHOP- 
MEN TO JOIN COMPANY UNION. 


The shopmen’s strike on the Great Northern Railroad, was settled through the in- 
termediation of Brother O. E. Schoonover, General Chairman of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, and P. C. Bradley of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, on 
the Great Northern Railway, and a memorandum of agreement signed January 6th, 
1923. The first clause of this memorandum reads, “It is optional with former employes 
who are applicants for employment whether they sign application of new association.” 

However, as soon as the strike was declared off and the old employes began to re- 
turn to work all kinds of pressure and intimidation was used to force them to join this 
“company union” and as a result many were discharged because of their refusal to do 
so. As a result a large number of appeals were taken to the United States Labor 
Board, and after a long delay, the Board has taken action on a number of these cases 
and ordered their reinstatement with pay for all lost time from the date of their dis- 
charge to the date of their reinstatement, less such amounts, if any they may: have 
earned at other employment. 

One of the first of these cases to be tried, we believe, was that of Frank Gonder, a 
machinist of Superior, Wis. We are told that a large mass of testimony was presented 
by both sides, the evidence clearly showed that Brother Gonder was visited by a com- 
mittee of the company union and requested to join and that later the General Super- 
‘intendent also requested him to join and upon his refusal, was discharged; the de- 
cision of the Board ordered his reinstatement as above stated. Since then quite a num- 
ber of similar cases have been passed upon by the Labor Board with the same favor- 
able result for the men. 

While this is but one of a number of instances, where the company officials vio- 
lated the terms of settlement of the strike, it was a flagrant one, involving a large 
number of employes, and it is a source of satisfaction to know that justice has been 
accorded them. However, the long lapse of time between discharges and rendering 
of decision by the Board, discloses a woeful lack of ability of the Board to meet the 
needs of settling disputes promptly. | 

We have no information as to whether the company has complied with the de- 
cision of the Board or not, but we presume it has, for the officials could hardly have 
nerve enough to enter a voluminous defense before the Board and then ignore its de- 
cision, and that, too, on the heels of their violation of the terms of settlement. 


THE SUPREME COURT EXTRACTS MORE OF THE TEETH OF THE 
KANSAS “CAN’T STRIKE LAW.” 


During the past month, the United States Supreme Court handed down a decision 
in which it dealt the Kansas Industrial Court law another hard blow, which prac- 
tically eliminates all but the title and enacting clause. This decision was the result 
of an appeal made by August Dorchy, a former officer of the United Mine Workers, 
who, with Alex Howat, was sentenced to six months in jail by a Kansas District Court 
for issuing a strike call in 1921. The United States Supreme Court declared unconsti- 
tutional, the provision under which this jail sentence was imposed, that is for calling 
strikes. The court in a previous decision ruled the provision which authorized the 
“Industrial Court” to set wages was unconstitutional, therefore there is little left for 
this “Court” to do but draw salaries. As others have been sentenced by Kansas courts 
for calling strikes, this decision will no doubt result in their vindication also. 

This industrial court law was the most brazen and deliberate effort to shackle 
labor and enforce involuntary servitude that has so far been made in any of the United 
States. Henry Allen, its sponsor, was then Governor of Kansas, after conferring with 
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representatives of big business, professional politicians, and leaders in the State Legis- 
lature, the Attorney General and members of the State Supreme Court were called 
in to help frame the measure and then the legislature was called into special session 
to enact the law, which they promptly did, over the protests of labor and the fair- 
minded people of the State. Mr. Allen then went gallivanting over the country, making 
speeches and trying to induce other states to follow suit. Mr. Allen imagined this law 
would make him famous and that he would ride into the White House as the magic 
solver of all our industrial problems, but he did not fool the people of any other state 
a little bit, and the people of Kansas repudiated him at the first opportunity. 


Instead of this law settling any industrial problem, it created large numbers of 
others and we have had more and larger strikes in Kansas since this law was enacted 
than ever before. The true purpose of the measure, however, was not to solve indus- 
trial problems or secure just settlements in industry, but to repress, with a policeman’s 
club, any and all manifestations of dissatisfaction, on the part of the working people, 
as to the conditions and wages that were doled out to them; and to destroy organized 
labor by threatening imprisonment for its leaders. We believe the people of Kansas 
realize the futility and folly of this expensive experiment of freak legislation, and that 
they will wipe it off the statute books at the first opportunity, and that it will go into 
the limbo of oblivion with its author. However, we are still reserving a niche in the 
Hall of Freak Fame, for the author, we think he should be placed between sockless 
Jerry Simpson and Carrie Nation. 


ST. LOUIS TECHNICAL INSTITUTE ISSUES A NEW CATALOG. 


We are in receipt of a copy of a new and handsome catalog, issued by the St. 
Louis Technical Institute of St. Louis, Mo., which sets forth in detail the many courses 
of study offered by this splendid institution of learning, to all those who desire to 
develop and advance themselves in their life’s work. 


A number of courses are offered for the benefit of our trades, such as “Boiler- 
makers Laying-Out, Manufacturing and Engineering Studies,” “Special Boiler Inspec- 
tion and Locomotive Boilermaker Studies,” “Boiler and Structural Steel Laying Out 
Studies,” “Steel Shipbuilding Studies,” and “Steel Ship Plan Reading Studies.” In addi- 
tion to these there are a number of other courses, such as mechanical drafting, business 
management, accounting, etc., offered, by which one may fit themselves for any po- 
sition they may have ambition to fill. 


Mr. O. W. Kothe, the director. and a practical man of large experience and ability, 
is the driving force behind this institution of learning and gives his personal attention 
and advice to each course. Education and technically trained minds in industry are 
becoming more necessary every year, and those who desire to advance in their trade 
or profession must acquire the necessary knowledge, and for those who may be lack- 
ing in any of this knowledge, the school offers a splendid opportunity of acquiring 
same. The rates are reasonable and we believe our readers can deal with full con- 
fidence of getting a square deal. Those interested may secure a copy of this catalog 
by writing St. Louis Technical Institute, 4543 Clayton Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


A SAFETY DEVICE THAT SHOULD INTEREST MANY OF OUR 
MEMBERS. 


Owing to the ever increasing number of highly speeded labor saving machines 
and tools used in modern industry and the high pressure under which this industry is 
onducted, the harvest of accidents among employes have grown larger and larger each 
year and has reached enormous proportions. As the lion’s share of the burden of the 
accidents fall upon the victims and their families, anything that will tend to pro- 
mote safety and lessen accidents should, and no doubt does, interest all of our readers. 
As many of our members use acetylene welding and cutting torches, they will no doubt 
‘be interested in knowing that a safety device has been invented to prevent accidents in 
the use of these torches. It is an automatic valve designed to prevent flash-back and 
back-firing by automatically cutting off the supply of gas in case of accidents. We 
have heard of a number of distressing and fatal accidents from this source in the past 
and we hope this invention will eliminate this danger in the future. 


This device is called the Mattingly Automatic Valve, named after its inventor, who, 
‘by the way, was a former member of the Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. An 
advertisement appears in this issue which gives a description and sets forth its merits. 
We are told this device is in use in a large number of industries where torches are 
used and if it will eliminate accidents as claimed, it should be used on every torch 
placed in service. 
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HAS PNEUMATIC HAMMERS A DETRIMENTAL EFFECT ON THE 
HEALTH OF OPERATIVES? | 


From time to time, we hear complaints of the ill effects on the health of those who 
use pneumatic hammers, we have been told by strong, robust men that their nerves were 
completely shattered by the use of the long stroke hammer, and they were compelled to 
quit their jobs because they could no longer use “the gun.’ As the writer went to the 
flange fire about the time pneumatic hammers were introduced in the boiler shops, 
he has had very little personal experience in the use of such tools and therefore, can- 
not speak from experience as to the effect of such use upon the operative. However, 
in recent years the size of rivets driven, have increased greatly and the air pressure 
used is constantly being increased, and these causes necessarily create more vibration 
upon the user and require the use of more strength to control these hammers. Further- 
more, while in the past, in most shops two men were used to man these guns, now in 
many places, we believe, one man is required to operate them, and in some cases, not- 
ably in tank building, the contractors have been trying to force the piece work system, 
which compels the operator to drive forward at a break-neck gait and without any 
rest periods, in order to earn a fair day’s wage. Under these conditions, we wonder 
if the complaints of ill effects we have heard of are isolated cases, or whether these 
ill effects develop in all those who use pneumatic hammers regularly. 


No extensive investigation of this subject, as applied to our trades, has been made 
as far as we can learn, but the United States Bureau of Labor statistics made an 
extensive investigation of the effects of the use of these hammers on stone cutters, in 
1918, and the overwhelming testimony of stone cutters was to the effect that serious 
ailments develop from their use of pneumatic hammers. Their testimony was backed 
up by that physician who treated ailments of operatives. This investigation and testi- 
mony was published by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in Bulletin Num- 
ber 236. It would be of interest to the cause of health and better industrial conditions 
to know just what the results are among our members. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION ON IMMIGRATION QUICKENED BY 
JAPANESE THREAT. 


A drastic immigration law has been passed by overwhelming majorities in both 
branches of Congress, and while there are a few minor differences in the two bills, these 
will likely be ironed out in Conference. Action on this matter was quickened because 
of a section which excludes Asiatic races, and the letter of the Japanese Ambassador 
containing a threat “of grave consequence” should Congress pass a law excluding Jap- 
anese. 

The answer of Congress was to promptly and overwhelmingly pass the immigra- 
tion bill, Asiatic exclusion and all. The people of America cannot, will not surrender 
its undoubted right to say who shall or shall not settle within our borders. It is to be 
regretted that a question of this kind should arise to disturb the friendly relations 
between the two countries; however, it was bound to arise sooner or later and it is 
well that it be settled now, rather than when conditions become worse on the Pacific 
Coast. In excluding the Japanese, our people have no desire to offer a needless offense 
to the people of Japan, we admire them for their industry and efficiency as a nation, 
however, their civilization, ideals, standard of living and racial traits are so different 
from our standards that we could never hope or desire to assimilate them. 


It is only in the Pacific Coast states where the Japanese have settled in large 
numbers, that this menace to our civilization is understood and appreciated. These peo- 
ple inured, by centuries of poverty, to a limited standard of living, can live on one-half 
of what it takes to sustain life according to our standards, and our people cannot com- 
pete with them, and their presence in anything like large numbers in a community tend 


to reduce wages and conditions for the masses; they are clannish and wiley and grad- 


ually get control of large areas of land by forcing out of business those they compete 
with, and as their number is continuing to incfease, it would be only a question of 
time before they would overrun the western slope of our country. We desire to live in 
peace and good will with the people of Japan, but we cannot afford to do so at the sac- 
rifice of the interests of our own people and the future welfare of our nation. The 
only way we can remain on good terms is for the people of the two nations to remain 
apart. Japan will have to find another outlet for its surplus people. 


QUOTATIONS 


Freedom of men under government is to have a standing rule to live by, common 
to everyone of that society, and made by the legislative power vested in it; a liberty 


a, 
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to follow my own will in all things, when the rule prescribes not, and not to be subject 
to the inconstant, uncertain, unknown, arbitrary will of another man.—John Locke. 


The winter’s frost must rend the burr of the nut before the fruit is seen. So 
adversity tempers the human head, to discover its real worth.—Balzac. 


The era of Christianity—peace, brotherhood, the Golden Rule as applied to gov- 
ernmental matters—is yet to come, and when it comes, then, and then only, will the 


future of nations be sure.—Kossuth. 


The greatest of all warriors that. went to the siege of Troy had not the pre-emi- 
nence because nature had given him strength and he carried the largest bow, but be- 
cause self-discipline had taught him how to bend it.—Daniel Webster. 


As there are some faults that have been termed faults on the right side, so there 
are some errors that might be denominated errors on the safe side. Thus we seldom 
regret having been too mild, too cautious, or too humble; but we often repent having 
been too violent, too precipitate, or too proud.—Colton. 


Some good we all can do; and if we do all that is in our power, however little that 
power may be, we have performed our part, and may be as near perfection as those 
whose influence extends over kingdoms, and whose good actions are felt and applauded 


by thousands.—Bowdler. 


All free governments, whatever their name, are in reality governments by public 
opinion; and it is on the quality of this public opinion that their prosperity depends.— 


Lowell. 


Nothing will ruin the country if the people themselves will undertake its safety; 
and nothing can save it if they leave that safety in any hands but their own.—Daniel 


Webster. 


It is a great truth, wonderful as it is undeniable, that all our happiness—tem- 
poral, spiritual and eternal—consists in one thing, namely, in resigning ourselves to 
God, and in leaving ourselves with Him, to do with us and in us just as he pleases.— 


Madame Guyon. 


It is impossible to make people understand their ignorance, for it requires knowl- 
edge to perceive it; and therefore, he that can perceive it hath it not—Jerome Taylor. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE. 


The Genesee Boiler Works, Rochester, N. 
Y. (Unfair.) 
Rochester Tank & Boiler Works, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. (Unfair.) 
Billberg Boiler Works, 
(Strike on.) 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. 
(Federated strike on.) 

McNamara, Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, 
Md. (Unfair.) 

Wm. P. Coppin, Contract Shop & Tank 
Works, New Orleans, La. (Unfair.) 

Salt Lake Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, Salt 


Lake City, Utah. (Unfair.) 

J. D. Cousins Boiler Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Unfair.) 

Phoenix Iron Works, Meadville, Pa. (Un- 
fair on Atlantic Oil Works Job, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) 

Higgins Bros., Bayonne, N. J. (Unfair.) 

W. K. Henderson Machine, Foundry & 
Boiler Works, Shreveport, La. (Unfair.) 


Houston, Tex. 


Davenport Locomotive Works, Davenport, 
Ia. (Unfair.) 


The Berkeley Machine Works, Inc., Nor- 


folk, Va. (Unfair.) 

Rushton Foundry & Machine Co., Alexan- 
dria, La. (Unfair.) 

Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlantic, 
Ga. (Unfair.) 


American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. (Unfair.) 

Pittsburg Boiler & Machine Co., Pittsburg, 
Kas. (Unfair.) 

Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio. 
(Unfair.) 

Western Pipe & Steel Co., Shops, Seattle, 
Wash. (Strike on.) 

Terre Haute Boiler Works, Terre Haute, 
Ind. (Unfair.) 

Long Island Railroad, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Strike still on.) 

Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J, (Unfair.) 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 
REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT NOLAN. 


Portsmouth, Va. 


I beg leave to submit the following brief 
report in the Official Journal on matters in 
connection with the International Brother- 
hood from a local viewpoint in this neck of 
the woods, namely: Portsmouth, Norfolk 
and Newport News, Va., conditions of em- 
ployment are about the same in this terri- 
tory as in last report with the possible ex- 
ception of the Seaboard Air Line shops at 
Portsmouth, Va.,—where a full force of all 
crafts are employed, while the contract 
shops and Government navy yards show 
little improvement, but hope in the very 
near future that industrial conditions will 
change for the better in that branch of 
our industry. 


The Norfolk navy yard conditions are 
about the same, unless that the newspapers 
in both cities, Portsmouth and Norfolk, Va., 
claim that there is considerable repair work 
in sight, providing the necessary cash is 
available to carry on the work, at least 
that’s the information I got and I believe 
it’s reliable. At present there is quite a few 
boiler makers employed and hope the num- 
ber will increase also, for without organi- 
zation in that yard conditions will continue 
to go from bad to worse, and every boiler 
maker and helper employed there must ad- 
mit it, and why intelligent men can’t see 
the necessity of organization it’s a puzzle, 
and why Americans prefer industrial sla- 
very to American freemen in the regula- 
tion of their working conditions in shop 
or yards it’s strange and hard to under- 
stand, but the time and day will surely 
come and not far off either, that organiza- 
tion must be made possible or accept a con- 
dition that no real American could tolerate, 
and again I trust that the boiler makers, 
apprentices and helpers will return to their 
shop that they for many years occupied at 
the Norfolk navy yard, for every department 
has its office, and every trade should have 
its shop, when available, and it is available 
and fully equipped with the necessary ma- 
chines and plenty of floor space to success- 
fully handle the work, but now closed, and 
why it was closed that’s a question that old 
timers and practical boiler makers fail to 
grasp or understand, surely in closing down 
an up to date equipped shop was not in the 
interest of economy or efficiency of the re- 
duction of working expense in getting out 
the work, or the reduction of overhead 
charges which is an utter impossibility un- 
der the recent policy of consolidation, and 
any practical mechahic must admit it, as 
outside corporations have never attempted 
it and surely would have done so if consoli- 
dation or mixing a number of crafts under 
the same roof, as outside corporations are 
in business for profit and therefore would 
take advantage of it, if the results of con- 
solidation of shops could be made possible 
as claimed by the advocates of that policy. 


Moreover, every trade regards its shop as 
their rightful headquarters to check up be- 
fore going to work, and during the noon 
hour have an opportunity to enjoy their 
lunch away from the dust and dirt which all 
boiler makers have to contend with in the 
fire room of a Government warship, as 
fair consideration demands fair treatment 
by officials in charge of operations, and 
for that reason careful thought should con- 
vince any practical official that every trade 
is entitled to their shop not in a place called 
a shop which neither reason, good business 
or experience justifies, however, no one 


will deny the right of an official in charge .- 


to change working conditions, providing 
such change is agreeable and practical to 
both parties at issue, but: to enforce a 
change against one’s will is not in line with 
present day times, as men employed in civil 
industrial life are not supposed to accept 
military discipline, 
democratic institutions becomes a by-word 
on paper only, and not a reality as generally 
understood. 


The strikers on the Western Maryland 
are still on the job and I must say deserve 
considerable credit in their legitimate fight 
against a condition brought about by the 
Western Railroad Company in violating 
an agreement between the company and the 
Federated Crafts on that system of railroad. 

The crafts on the Western Maryland Rail- 
road done everything possible to avoid a 
strike and had representatives on that sys- 
tem for months in an effort to negotiate a 
settlement and failed, and the crafts on that 
system of railroad realizing the rank injus- 
tice that had been done them, was compelled 
to come out on strike to protect their agree- 
ment and welfare in the future, came out 
on strike March, 1922, and are still out— 
until that industrial kaiser in Baltimore 
realizes that he is dealing with real men 
who know what they came out on strike 
for, and fully intend to remain on strike 
until victory crowns their efforts, let it be 
sooner or later, and in connection with that 
strike I desire to say that the members of 
Lodge 578 of the International Brotherhood 
are a bunch of stickers for what is right and 
honorable and doing everything possible to 
make the strike effective and successful, 
never was looking for trouble, but did 
everything in their power to prevent trou- 
ble on many occasions, and where honest 
business was at stake—they never was 
found wanting in joining the majority or 
coming to the rescue at all times when nec- 
essary, and did so in March, 1922, and are 
still there and will remain there until jus- 
tice takes her proper place when injustice is 
dethroned and real union men are recog- 
nized as one of the principal factors in 
operating a railroad as it should be, SUC- 
CESSFULLY. 


The Seaboard Air Line shops at Ports- 


otherwise. our great ~ 
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mouth, Va., are in pretty good shape as well 
as the Federation on that system of Rail- 
road, the International organization is also 
active and with a good.set of local officers 
who hew the line in accordance with the In- 
ternational Constitution, Lodge 298 regards 
the organization as a trades union business 
institution and for that reason the business 
of the lodge is conducted without a hitch, 
and also having a financial secretary who 
regards the financial business of the lodge 
as his first consideration in keeping the 
members up to date, and having a President 
who is at all times active in the interest of 
the members yet “fair and conservative in 
the interest of the men he represents, he is 
also an Executive Board member of the Sea- 
board Air Line Federation of trades and is 
well thought of by the balance of the Fed- 
erated officers on that system of railroad. 

I attended a meeting of Lodge 55 at New- 
port News, Va., by request in the latter part 
of March, and the purpose of my visit there 
was to get a line on certain grievances that 
seems to exist in the above lodge and de- 
sired advice as to how to proceed to have 
at least some of them straightened out, and 
mailed an explanation to the International 
office and with the understanding that the 
corresponding secretary of Lodge 55 would 
mail a detailed statement of their griev- 
ances to the International President, how- 
ever, I found from information given me 
that work as well as conditions are in pretty 
bad shape, as the Shipping Board ship that 
was lately reconditioned is about completed 
(The Bucannan) which leaves only two 
small boats that are now building in the 
yard of the Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Drydock Company, namely, two steamers 
for the Old Dominion Steamship Company 
that operates a passenger and freight line 
between Norfolk, Va., and New York, and 
don’t take very long to complete that class 
of boats. Organization in that yard is about 
in the same condition, and I well remember 
about twenty-two years ago when Lodge 55 
was the banner lodge of the Brotherhood, 
and I am sure sorry to have to report that 
many of our present troubles are due to one 
,fact which must be due and primary the 
cause of our present lack of the results we 
should have, namely, the total neglect of 
organization as the only remedy to apply 
either in good times or during an industrial 
depression, so that organized labor at all 
times will present a solid front, as our neg- 
lect and broken ranks in the great army of 
wage workers only tends to bring about a 
condition that never was intended by a 
Supreme Being or nature laws, and why the 
wage earners either men or women can’t 
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grasp the situation they are up against and 
realize the absolute necessity of organization 
in this day and age, at least those who have 
sufficient experience to understand our 
rights in order to open the door of oppor- 
tunity, so that America and American wage 
earners may be better and happier and be 
more prosperous, as organized labor make 
no objection to what is just but will fight 
to the bitter end to prevent injustice no 
matter where it shows its activity, for the 
dignity of organized labor along that line 
must and shall be preserved, so as to pro- 
tect its inherent rights as well as promote 
its best interests, so that the star of the 
future may not be darkened nor paralyze 
the ambition of a free people, which is the 
first essential to a progressive civilization, 
for without organization progressive civili- 
zation is impossible. 


And I say with all candor and from ex- 
perience that organized labor is not on trial, 
nor has it ever been a disappointment to 
loyal trades unionists, for it has been 
weighed in the balance on many occasions 
and never found wanting on every necessary 
issue, when we live and understand its prin- 
ciples and what they stand for, so as to 
secure what belongs to us, and regardless of 
a few slackers in the Nationwide strike it 
will go on and on and increase in member- 
ship and legitimate power as the labor move- 
ment is here to stay and never die, for its 
future mission is just as secure as the early 


. history of our country is grand and glorious 


in its struggle for human liberty,—through 
suffering and privations, and when labor is 
organized as it should be it will be a safe 
and sure remedy .to correct political evils 
such as we are now confronted with—in- 
cluding Teapot Dome now under investiga- 
tion in the Halls of Congress, which made 
possible the ultimate finish of one who de- 
clared he was a friend of labor on his retire- 
ment from public office, let us hope he is 
gone for good as no fair-minded man or of- 
ficial of our Government can charge the 
railroad shop crafts as outlaws as Dock-Her- 
T did and live it out, or get away with it, 
as every one’s sins will sure find them out 
as in the case of the late Attorney-General, 
gone to oblivion to gather in council with 
birds of a similar caliber while the American 
labor movement it still on the job, as its 
efforts can never be questioned as to its 
legitimate fairness. 


I am yours truly and fraternally awaiting 
a better day that is bound to come, as or- 
ganized labor is here to stay regardless of 
political crooks or others of the caliber. 
Thos, Nolan, I. V. P. 


REPORT OF VICE-PRESIDENT GEORGE W. PRING. 


Houston, Tex., April 11, 1924. 

For the month ending April 10, 1924, fol- 
lows: 

Having been assigned to Houston and vi- 
cinity due to a controversy existing be- 
tween the Iron Workers and our organi- 
zation, members of Lodge No. 74. 

I arrived in the city March 12, p.m. I 


proceeded at once to get an outline of the 
situation through our local Business Agent 
Brother J. L. Campbell, whom I found to be 
a live wire and well versed in all angles to 
the controversy which had been in exist- 
ence about two months prior to my coming 
here. 

To get the cause of this controversy be- 
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fore you, which I feel is one of vital im- 
portance, as definitely and as briefly as is 
possible and show you what I consider to 
be, one of the most flagrant violations of 
the existing signed agreement between the 
boilermaker and the iron workers that 
could be imagined. So much so, that the 
action of the iron workers representative 
in this locality, was a bold attempt to ab- 
rogate, nullify and set aside a bonafide 
Signed agreement that is in full force and 
effect. 


Our membership being composed of lib- 
erty loving, law abiding and contract ob- 
serving, Trade Unionists, in reading this re- 
port, may feel that the Iron Workers were 
claiming the work of installing the boilers 
in question in its entirety, that would jus- 
tify the terms used in connection there- 
with. No! not in its entirety, but nearly. 
I will explain further, then judge for your- 
self. 


There is a light and power plant being 
erected here for the city by the Texas Con- 
struction Company, commencing some sev- 
en months ago and will have in connec- 
tion therewith, when completed, seven B. 
& W. boilers of a new type, the first of 
their kind being installed. 


About three months ago the work of in- 
stalling boilers began and controversy arose 
between the representatives of the organi- 
zations involved. The Iron Workers being 
a strong organization in this locality, and 
Local No. 74 being weak account lapsing 
after the railroad strike 1922, and reinsti- 
tuted since the job in question begun, the 
Iron Worker sought to dictate and did to 
the extent that there were approximately 
three Iron Workers to one Boilermaker 
working on boiler work, on the boilers in 
question. The Boilermakers were permitted 
to do only, the work of rolling the large 
flues (4 inch) and the setting and rolling 
of the small flues (2 inch) in the super 
heater drums, and the britching. The Iron 
Workers to do the remainder of the work 
in connection with the complete installa- 
tion of the boilers. 


I, in company with Local B. A., Brother 
Campbell and committee met Iron Worker 
‘representative the following morning after 
my arrival in Houston, and who continued 
to lay claim to all work of installation of 
the boilers, with the exception of above 
mentioned work. Also claiming that the 
agreement referred to, was ineffective and 
he was. being governed by other under- 
standings and past practices in this vicini- 
ty. As to the practice in this vicinity, and 
especially on outside work, Iron Workers 
and snakes have been doing about as they 
saw fit for the past 20 years, according to 
old-time boilermakers here. Regardless of 
what may or may not have been done in 
the past, and whether or not a protest has 
been made, does not in any way nullify the 
‘law covering items of work in question. 


I at once got in touch with President 
Franklin requesting that he insist that 


‘per year, about 10 men. 


the President of the Iron Workers send a 
representative here with authority to as- 
sist in adjusting the controversy, which 
was done with no immediate results. Two 
weeks later, and after the few men that 
we had on the job had stood the humilia- 
tion for two and a half months, and appar- 
ently the Iron Workers were not going to 
send a representative without pressure of 
some nature forced it, they suspended work 
at 2:30 p. ‘mi; Mareb 26th) 


One week later a Vice-President of the 
Iron Workers appeared on the scene and 
to my surprise, in our first conference, he 
decided with the local representative on 
every point at issue. Another conference 
the following day, all items of work in dis 
pute was relinquished by the Iron Workers 
with the exception of the heavy rigging and 
the front and both sides of the boiler. The 
rigging not being specifically dealt with in 
the agreement, I agreed to let that item of 
work be decided accordingly to the provi- 
sions of the agreement, and not hold up the 
job, which was satisfactory to both sides 
to the controversy. This leaving only one 
item of work in dispute, the front and both 
sides of the boiler, which to date stands 
unsettled. 

I have reported this controversy as brief- 
ly as possible, to get it before you as I 
think it should be, as I feel that if the Iron 
Workers will attempt such violations in one 
locality, they are likely to attempt it in © 
another, and it appears to me to be the 
duty of every member of our Brotherhood 
to investigate when such work is being 
done in their locality and report any and 
all irregularities to President Franklin. 

During my stay in this city, I have made 
quite a thorough investigation of the city’s 
shops and industries where work coming 
under our jurisdictional claim is done and 
find the state of organization not what it 
should be, but with the foregoing contro- 
versy favorably disposed of and a good 
business agent kept in the field, I think 
that one of the best organized localities in 
the state of Texas can be developed. 


Shops and Industires Where Boilermakers 
and Helpers Are Employed in the’ 
City of Houston. 


Funican Locomotive Works—Average em- 
ployed per month per year, about 100 men. 
(Company fair.) 

Grant Locomotive Works—Average em- 
ployed per month per year, about 100 men. 
(Company fair.) 

Wilberg Boiler Shop—Capacity per month 
per year, about 20 men. (Unfair.) 


Hartwell Iron Works—Capacity 
month per year, about 40 men. (Fair.) 


Herse Boiler Works—Capacity per month 
per year, about 20 men. (Fair.) 


Toff Boiler Works—Capacity per month 
(Fair.) 
P. & G. Engine Works—Capacity per 
month per year, about 30 men. (Fair.). 
Deadman Boiler & Machine Works— Ca- 


per 


os 
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pacity per month per year, about 20 men. 


(Fair.) 
Sinclair Oil Refinery — Capacity per 
month per year, about 150 men. (Fair in 


a way. Our men can work there providing 
no complaint as to conditions.) 

Keen & Wolfe Oil Refinery—Capacity per 
month per year, about 10 men. (Fair.) 

Deep Water Oil Refinery—Capacity per 
month per year, about 10 men. (Fair.) 

Houston Tank & Car Wheel Works— 
Capacity per month per year, about 30 
men. (Unfair and will not pay scale.) 


Houston Steel & Construction Works— © 


Capacity per month per year, about 50 men. 
(Unfair and will not pay scale.) 

Crown Oil Refinery—Capacity per month 
per year, about 8 men. (Strictly closed, 
none but card men employed.) 

Gillenia Oil Refinery— Capacity per 
month per year, about 40 men. (Unfair, 
will not pay the scale.) 

Houston Wood Preserving Company—Ca- 
pacity per month per year, about 30 men. 
(Fair, only card men employed.) 


Transient Contractors. 


American Construction Company—Will 
start the erection of, within 30 to 45 days, 
ten 55,000 and ten 85,000 pound tanks, in 
connection with the erection of a cracking 


' plant, Texas City. Will be closed job. We 


already have promise to furnish men. 


Houston Gas & Fuel Company—Will 
erect, starting within 30 to 60 days two 
214 million feet capacity gas holders. Closed 
shop; we have promise of the work. 

Texas Construction Company—Are erect- 
ing power plant for city, and there is work 
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for 60 of our men. At present we are on 
strike against the Iron Workers. (Company 
has been fair and employ union men. 

S. A. Saigh, General Contractor—lIs erect- 
ing gas manufacturing plant in Magnolia 
Park Addition (Houston). In connection 
with this plant there is to be erected nine- 
teen 500-pound oil tanks and one gas hold- 
er 40x60 feet, now under way. We have 
this work and have 20 men employed. 

Piles Brothers Contractors — Repairing 
two city stand pipes 60x150 feet; job under 
way. (Fair, 12 of our men employed.) 


Railroads 

Houston Belt & Terminal Round House— 
A few locomotives used for switching pur- 
poses. Average 6 men. (Fair job.) 

Southern’ Pacifie, 1 & GJ Ni, H.& TT. GC, 
and M., K. & T.—AIl have shops in Houston 
and employ normally, about 1,000 boiler- 
makers and helpers. Of course the present 
state of organization is about zero. I was 
through the Southern Pacific shop since 
coming here and I believe that there is 
15 negroes to 1 white, employed. 


The foregoing industries are all more or 
less seasonable and more especially the 
larger ones. Beginning as a rule to increase 
their force in May and work out in Jan- 
uary. 

The word “men” where speaking of men 
employed in connection with the above list, 
means boilermakers and helpers. 

The word “fair” used in connection with 
the report on industries, means that the em- 
ployer will hire union men and pay the 
scale, but not contracted to do so. Yours 
fraternaly, George W. Pring, Intl. Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT..JOSEPH P. RYAN. 
(Period, March 16, to April 15, 1924. Both Inclusive.) 


Cleveland, O., April 15, 1924. 
Organization. 

The past month has been devoted in the 
interest of our membership in the city of 
Cleveland, Ohio. The writer has attended 
regular meetings of Lodges No. 416 on 
March 17th, 85 Toledo on the 19th, 744 on 
the 26th and also on April 9th, 190 Lorain 
on March 27th, 5 on March 28th and also 
on April 11th, and Detroit,- Mich., Lodge 
719 on April 4th. In all, 8 regular meetings 
in connection with the work of the organi- 
zation. Toledo Lodge 85 relative to the liti- 
gation between said Lodge and O. L. Pep- 


_peard, former secretary and business agent, 


which is still pending disposal. In addition 
to the foregoing, the writer has been mak- 
ing an audit of the membership of Lodge 
744 in eonjunction with retiring Secretary 
Brother John Keeley and the incumbent 
Brother M. J. Lavelle. Work at the trade 
is slightly improving but railroad work on 
the decline. 
Traveling Membership. 

Traveling brothers in search of employ- 
ment when visiting Cleveland, O., will con- 
fer a favor upon the lodges in this city by 


personally calling at the labor headquar- 
ters (Carpenters Hall), 14th and Central 
Streets, before accepting employment at the 
trade in this city. This is of mutual in- 
terest and will expedite the work or re- 
habilitation of our organization in the city 
of Cleveland, O. 
Organization Supplies. : 

As a means of expediting the purchase 
of supplies by subordinate lodges and for 
the purpose of eliminating controversy, 
arising as a result of secretaries issuing 
other than standard triplicate form due, ini- 
tiation and reinstatement, also out of work 
receipts, the Executive Council has author- 
ized International Vice-Presidents to dis- 
burse to subordinate lodges in reasonable 
quantity monthly dues receipts, initiation, 
reinstatement and out of work receipts, also 
clearance cards and withdrawal cards direct 
to lodge secretaries, accepting payment for 
which receipted bill is made up in dupli- 
cate, original mailed to the secretary of the 
lodge involved, duplicate to the officer in 
question. This arrangement will prove ben- 
eficial especially to small lodges and will 
expedite the business of the organization in 
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more ways than one. I am pleased to re- 
port that for the period March 7 to April 
15, 1924, the writer has disbursed to Lodges 
85, 719, 416, 5 and 744 a total of $291.25. 
Where Does Our Money Go? 
November, 1923 Journal, was devoted to 
death and disability benefits; December, 
1923 Journal, to strike benefits; January, 
1924 Journal, to maintenance of business 
agents; February, 1924 Journal to A. F. of 
L. Departmental and Canadian ‘Trades 
Congress, per capita tax; March, 1924 Jour- 
nal, to maintenance of the “Journal,” and 
April, 1924 Journal, to International conven- 
tions. This month, I shall devote to mainte- 
nance of Delegates by the International to 
the conventions of the American Federation 
of Labor, inclusive of Departmental meet- 
ings and Canadian Trades Congress. 
American Federation of Labor. 


1913.3" Delezates:) 4.) ci voeteaee eee $ 615.85 
1914 4 Delegates»... S28 sae ee 1,163.30 
L915. 4) ;Delegates.“\..clvaw Uae ee, PH85:75 
1916 (Not: recorded) -..4. Seow 1,057.83 
1917 os) Delegatos ascent ee eee eee 776.20 
1918):.4): Delegates.) Pu owe ekenae 935.49 
1919.) oa. Delesates i... vs ann eile 935.01 
1920) 2i Delegates’ (i. iu eens ok 300.00 
LOZL: no WOLEMA COS, «hn sia Geis ee evades eels 1,927.59 
L922.) 1? DELOPALGT URL. mes ae end ets sate 537.00: 

Total Al CR OL i Lal oconteny a nauaeeney ee $9,884.02 


Canadian Trades Congress. 


1915" aL Delegate 2 cic siee ec feteietaiats 107.25 
191671) Delevates. !scee sen ees 96.50 
1917 oT Dela Ge uc cester ciate in ead asa 100.00 
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1921 1 Delegate, ‘7... 222 eee 167.62 
Total Canadian Trades  Con- 
SPOS. SA ee $ 471.37 
Total. A.) Fr’ ofl. Gee eee ‘... 9,884.02 
Overall yon ea eee *,..$9,855.39 


The quarterly reports do not show the In- 
ternational President’s Convention expense 
for the years, 1914, 1918, 1921 and 1922. 
Consequently this item does not appear in 
the sum total. Averaged by the year for 
the 10 consecutive years as enumerated 
above we find, that the maintenance of 
delegates to the conventions referred to 
herein, averages $985.52 and 9-10 cents per | 
year. 

Recapitulation. 


Nov. Journal D. & D. Benefits..$ 300,357.57 


Dec. Journal Strike Benefits.... 2,156,588.86 
Jan. Journal B. A. Support..... 192,362.06 
Feb. Journal Per Capita Tax.... 119,471.16 
Mar. Journal Journal\.; 270 een 401,489.72 
Apr. Journal Conventions...... 108,471.45 
May Journal Convention Dele- 

Pates a). duiesteas ae “ghia ate 9,855.39 

Overall oe... Va eee ya ees 3 $3,288,596.21 


Three million, two hundred eighty-eight 
thousand, five hundred ninety-six dollars, 
twenty-one cents—Conclusively this tabula- 
tion shows just where Our Money Goes. 

Fraternally yours, 
JOSEPH P. RYAN, 
Intl. Vice-President. 


REPORT OF VICE-PRESIDENT McCUTCHAN. 
For the Period From March 15, 1924 to April 15, 1924 


Winnipeg, Canada, April 16th, 1924 

At the time of making my last report I 
had just started on a trip to Montreal, to 
be in attendance at the different shopmen’s 
conventions, stopping at the different divi- 
sion points on the way, and from March 
15 to March 20 was spent between Sioux 
Lookout, Nakina, Armstrong, Cochrane and 
Englehart, Ontario. At Sioux Lookout six 
paid applications for our organization were 
. received, with the promise of the remain- 
ing two on the following pay day, thus 
making the Boilermakers and Helpers at 
this point 100 per cent, and while a certain 
other organization claims a unit at this 
point, no one at Sioux Lookout seemed to 
know of its existence. 


At Nakina, Ontario, four paid applica- 
tions were secured for our organization, 
thus leaving the boiler gang 100 per cent 
organized at that point. A paid application 
was also secured from the blacksmith at 
that point, and assistance rendered to the 
other trades toward organization, and a 
Local Council of the C. N. R. System Fed- 
eration was also established at this point, 
which has the possibilities of accomplish- 
ing much for the shopmen at this point. 

Six paid applications for our organiza- 
tion was secured from the C. N. R. boiler 


gang at Cochrane, thus making that gang 
100 per cent organized. A promise to settle 
up on the next pay day was secured from 
the boilermaker and his helper employed by 
the T. N. & O. at Cochrane. Assistance 
was also rendered to the other trades to- 
wards better organization. 


At Englehart it was found that the boiler- 
maker, Brother Spencer, was in good stand- 
ing, but his helper, due to bad luck, was 
not a member, and arrangements were 
made to get him squared up. A number of 
machinist helpers were also persuaded to 
join with their organization at this point. 
There are no members of our organization 
employed at Armstrong or Hearst. 


March 20 to April 3 was consumed in 
attending the different shopmen’s conven- 
tion that was held in Montreal during that 
period, and which I am making a brief re- 
port on, for the benefit of our members, 
and submitting to the Editor of our Jour- 
nal, with’ a request that it appear in this 
issue, and which I trust will be of interest 
to our members. 

April 3 to 11 was spent between North 
Bay, Sudbury, Capreol, Hornepayne, Jelli- 
coe, Ft. William, Port Arthur and Kenora, 
Ontario. At North Bay a special meeting 
of Local No. 417 was addressed by the 
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undersigned on the general situation con-- 


fronting the Labor movement, and which, 
from expressions, made by those in at- 
tendance, was listened to with keen in- 
terest. Action re dispensation was secured 
from the local and the desired information 
re the outside points under their jurisdic- 
tion was secured. 

At Sudbury four paid applications were 
secured for our organization, from the boiler 
department of the Algoma Eastern Railroad, 
thus making it 100 per cent organized. As- 
sistance was also rendered other trades, and 
a mass meeting of the shopmen was also 
adddressed in the evening. At this place 


I found that a few “real union men’, had by — 


their persistence, been able to secure a very 
good signed agreement from the Algoma 
Eastern railroad, which is some reflection 
upon the shopmen employed by the Algoma 
Central at the Soo Ont. From now on I 
feel that the shopmen on the Algoma EHast- 
ern will even give a better accounting of 
themselves than in the past. 


Three paid applications for our organiza- 
tion was secured at Capreol, which now 
leaves the boiler department, consisting of 
thirteen employes 100 per cent organized. 


Several grievances were also adjusted at 


this point, during which I was accompanied 
by Brothers Young and McMahon. Great 
credit is due Brother McMahon in the ef- 
ficient and business like way he handles 
the business for’ the boilermakers and 
helpers at this point. A well attended mass 
meeting of the shop trades was also ad- 
dressed at this point. 


Five paid applications for our organiza- 
tion and one for the blacksmiths was secur- 
ed at Hornepayne, and with one exception, 
a possible member, due to circumstances 
then existing we could not take in. Prom- 
ises of several possible members of the 
other trades to join up with their organiza- 
tions was also secured. A mass meeting of 
the shop trades was also addressed and a 
Local Council of the System Federation was 
formed, which, judging from the start it 
made, will be an active body in the interest 
of the shopmen at Hornepayne. The old 
war horse, Brother T. Murray, is to be 
commended on the way he has upheld our 
organization at this point. 

As it was possible to make the stopover 
at Jellicoe, without additional expense to 


_ our organization, same was done, and three 


paid applications for the Carmen’s organ- 
ization was secured. 
Two days were spent in the Twin Cities, 


REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE 


The Retirement Bill Is Reported Out. 

The House Civil Service Committee has 
reported out the Retirement Bill for gov- 
ernment employes. 

The principal features of the new bill is an 
increase in the contribution to the retire- 


ment fund by every employe from 2% per 


cent to 31% per cent. This was made neces- 
Sary, is the claim of the committee, to meet 
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Port Arthur and Ft. William, where two 
paid applications were secured, and the 
promise of ten others to square up on pay 
day was secured. Brother Cruickshanks is 
still actively on the job here, and special 
reference must be made of Brother T. N. 
Gault, who went through ten months’ strike 
on the Great Northern in 1922 and 1923, 
but like a “real union man,” he did not get 

discouraged, but upon securing employ- 
ment on the C. N. R., he at once started to 
line up the unorganized, and unless I miss 
my guess, this brother will play an im- 
portant part in the labor movement in the 
Twin Cities. 

From present indications, our craft on the 
railroads in the Twin Cities will be 100 per 
cent organized in the near future, and the 
same appears to be true of the other trades. 

Brother Hewitt, organizer for the Carmen 
and the undersigned, addressed a mass 
meeting of the Shop Trades while in the 
Twin Cities. 

A noon hour meeting of the shop trades 
was addressed in Kenora, and two of our 
delinquent members were visited and I feel 
that they will both soon realize the need 
of again becoming members in good stand- 
ing in our organization. Brother W. M. 
Francis is still actively on the job at this 
point. 

Arriving home April 11, I have since been 
very busy attending to the accumulated 
business of our organization re communica- 
tions and other matters. 


In the trip going and returning from 
Montreal I collected $169.50 in dues, rein- 
statements and initiations for our organiza- 
tion, $10 for the blacksmith’s union, and 
$27.00 for the carmen, and secured 31 paid 
applications and promises from 16 others 
for our organization, as well as quite a 
number for the other trades. 


Word has just been received from Prince 
Albert, Sask., that all of the employes in 
the boiler department at that place, were to 
join up on the first of April; two paid ap- 
plications have also been received from 
O’Brien, Quebec, and word has come from 
Revelstoke, that the boiler shop employes 
are ready to re-establish their local, and 
from numerous other points in Western 
Canada, information has been received that 
the shopmen are swinging back to their 
proper organizations, so why not make the 
boilermakers and helpers in that section 
100 per cent organized again, before 1925. 

Yours fraternally, 
R. C. McCUTCHAN. 


REPRESENTATIVE DAVIS. 


the increases in cost through the more lib- 
eral provisions in the retirement law. 

The bill also provides for increases in an- 
nuities up to $1,200.00. For optional re- 
tirement after thirty years of service at the 
age of sixty years, for the general run of 
employes and the age of 55 for mechan- 
ics, laborers, city and rural letter carriers, 
post office clerks and railway mail clerks. 
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It carries a provision that when an ex- 
tension of service is allowed based on abili- 
ty to render efficient service, if the records 
for two years show the employe has been 
efficient, then the certificate of the effi- 
ciency must be issued and the employe’s 
term of service extended. This is designed 
to prevent ruthless dismissals from the 
service upon retirement age even though 
the employe may be rendering efficient 
service. 

It also provides that any employe who 
was employed as a mechanic for the major 
portion of his service, and was subsequent 
to August 22, 1920, involuntarily trans- 
ferred to employment as a laborer and 
thereafter involuntarily discharged from the 
service of the United States, shall receive 
such annuity as he would have received 
had he been retired on the day of his dis- 
charge under the provisions of this Act. 

It also carries the fifteen-year clause at 
the age of 65 for mechanics and 70 for 
others. 

Among those included within the scope 
of the Retirement Act, who were not pre- 
viously included, are: HEmployes of the 
Panama Canal and Panama Railroad Com- 
pany, or the Isthmus of Panama, who are 
citizens of the United States and whose 
tenure of employment is not intermittent or 
of uncertain duration. 

An important change is in the method 
of computing the retirement benefits. Under 
the new bill these would be determined by 
multiplying the average annual salary for 
the last five years of service, by the num- 
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ber of years of service, and dividing that 
by 45. 

Where a man is involuntarily separated 
from’ the service after fifteen years, and 
having reached the age of 55, the bill gives 
an immediate life annuity scaled down to 
present value or a deferred annuity payable 
when he reaches the age of retirement. 
The new bill provides for the issuance of 
certificates, for deferred annuities between 
the ages of 45 and 55, instead of starting 
at the age of 55 as at: present under the 
law. 

These I believe to be the more important 
changes in the bill as reported, it must be 
remembered this has not been voted on and 
is subject to amendments on the floor. 


° The Vaile Bill. 


The House Rules Committee has ordered 
a special rule for the early consideration 
of the Vaile Bill to settle the controversy 
between the employes’ compensation com- 
mission and Controller General McCarl on 
which a favorable report has been made by 
the House Judiciary Committee. 


The new legislation would amend the em- 
ployes’ Compensation Act so as to provide 
that there shall be no review by and ad- 
ministrative or accounting officer, employe 
or agent of the United States over the de- 
cisions regarding compensation reached by | 
the Employes’ Compensation Commission. 
This has for its purpose the removing of 
the powers now exercised by the Controller 
General which has been a detriment to the 
employes. 


REPORT OF CONVENTIONS OF DIST. L. 30 AND DIV. 4, R. E. D. 
By R. C. McCutchan 


Report of the Different Canadian Shopimen’s 
Conventions, Which Were Held In 
Montreal, Canada, from March 20 
to April 2, 1924 
Convention of District Lodge No. 30, of the 
Boilermakers & Helpers International 
Union, Which Was Held in 
Montreal From March 20 
to 24, 1924 
Some twenty-five delegates and officers 
of District Lodge No. 30, from Edmonton 
and Calgary, Alta to Moncton, N. B., along 
with International Vice-Presidents Merrigan 
and McCutchan, were in attendance dur- 
.ing the sessions of this convention. This 
District includes all of our Canadian 
Lodges, which have members on all of the 
railroads in Canada, which have their 
greatest mileage in Canada. 


Brother H. B. Foster, President of the 
District, called the delegates to order at 
10:30 a. m.,.on the 20th, and after a brief 
but to the point address, declared the con- 
vention open for business. Three full days 
and two night sessions, lasting until 11 p. 
m., were required to complete the district’s 
business and be ready to participate in the 
convention of Division No. 4, which was to 
start on the following Monday. 


Changes in the District’s By-Laws. 


The principal changes made in the dis- 
trict’s by-laws, provides .that the boiler 
maker candidate for the Executive Board of 
Division No. 4 and its schedule committee, 
residing in Eastern Canada, who receives 
the highest vote, will be’ one of the boiler 
makers elected to that body, the same to 
apply to Western Canada, while the helper 
who receives the highest vote for the entire 
district, will be the third member and the 
boiler maker who receives the highest vote 
for the entire district, will be the boiler 
makers and helpers representative during 
schedule negotiations, when all three of our 
representatives are not required to be 
present. 

Changes were also made to revert back to 
having only one vice-president, in place of 
two as formerly, for the district. Power 
was also granted to the district president, 
in the changed by-laws, to have greater 
authority over the district’s section chair- 
man. 

Proposed Agreement Changes. 


The convention went on record to do 
everything possible, to establish Rule No. 6, 
which provides for the payment for Sunday, 
holiday and overtime work, as it was in the 
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agreement prior to May 18, 1922. It was also 
proposed to include all “grate and gate 
rigging work” and the “operation of stay- 
bolt screwing machines” in the classifica- 
tion of boiler makers work or Rule No. 79; 
also inserting a new rule in the Boiler 
Makers’ and Helpers’ Special Rules, that 
would provide for “proper protective cloth- 
ing for welders and burners” and “rubber 
boots of the proper size for boiler washers” 
and that Rules Nos. 106 and 107 be changed 
to provide for a longer experience on the 
welding processes for both classes of ap- 
prentices and that they be given three 
months’ experience at round-house work as 
a part of their apprenticeship. 


Other Business. 


The incoming section chairman for each 
of the Western lines, was instructed to en- 
deavor to work out an arrangement with 
each of the road’s Western managements 
that would provide that if any reductions in 
boilershop staffs became necessary in the 
back shops in the fall, or in the roundhouses 
in early spring, that such reductions would 
not take place, until the employes concerned 
could be placed by the increase in staff 
that takes place in the fall in the round- 
houses and in the back shops in the early 
spring. 

The principle of the amalgamation of the 
Railroad Unions into Industrial Unions was 
endorsed and referring the matter to each 
of our local lodges, under the jurisdiction 
of the district, who are requested to give 
consideration to endorsing this proposition 
and have their delegates to our next Grand 
Lodge convention, use their efforts to get 
said convention to act favorably on this 
matter. 

With one exception, each of the district 
officers and section chairman, presented 
satisfactory written reports, of their work 
for the past term of office and the report 
of the district’s financial secretary, showed 
the finances of the district in a very healthy 
condition. 

Election of Officers. 


Brother H. B. Foster, of Montreal, was re- 
turned unopposed for the third term as Dis- 
trict Lodge President, while Brother G. F. 
Chadburn was also returned unopposed to 
the office of District Lodge Secretary for 
his tenth consecutive term, while the re- 
maining officers will be determined by a 
vote of the local lodge members at a later 
date. 

One of the pleasant features of the con- 
vention was the granting of a gratuity of 
$100 by the delegates to President Brother 
Foster for his loyal anf faithful service to 
the district, which he has rendered for the 
_ past four years without any monetary re- 
numeration. 

Sufficient copies of the district conven- 
tion’s proceedings will be printed so that 
at least one copy can be furnished our mem- 
bers at each point, under the jurisdiction of 
the district, so I would urge that each mem- 
ber involved, avail himself of the opportu- 
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nity to read same, and in case of a failure to 
receive a copy from your local lodge, take 
the matter up with them and ascertain the 
reason, 


Convention of Division No. 4, Railway Em- 
ployes Department of the A. F. of L. 

' This convention proved to be the largest 
of Division No. 4, that has ever been held, 
and lasted for eight consecutive days. All 
shop trades were represented by delegates 
from all the main points between Van- 
couver and Halifax on the Canadian Roads, 
and almost every conceivable question of in- 
terest to Railway Shopmen was discussed 
freely, but the outstanding questions dealt 
with were the Baltimore & Ohio co-operative 
development; the question of re-opening 
schedule negotiations; the question of non- 
members holding seniority rights, which are 
secured and maintained for them by those 
who go to make up our organization; the 
future of our Monthly Bulletin; craft 
autonomy within the division; amalgama- 
tion; the check-off system of collecting dues; 
schedule amendment and amendments to our 
division by-laws. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Development Scheme. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Co-operative De- 
velopment was explained very lucidly and 
fully by Brothers B. M. Jewell, president of 
Railway Employes’ Department, W. H. John- 
ston, president of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists and Captain Beyers, 
Jr., after which a committee of two from 
each of the shop trades was struck off to 
go thoroughly into the whole question and 
report back to the convention. 


At one stage of the committee’s deliber- 
ations, Brothers Jewell, Johnston and Beyers 
were called and questioned very closely and 
carefully on any points which were not 
quite clear, during which time the Feder- 
ation officers and the filed officers of the 
various organizations were allowed in to 
listen to the questions and answers for their 
own information. 

After several days .of deliberations, the 
committee brought in the following report, - 
which was adopted by a roll-call vote of 89 
for and 29 against, or better than three to 
one in favor. 

“Your committee which was appointed to 
consider and report upon the Baltimore & 
Ohio Plan of Co-operation, desires to advise 
that they have given this matter the most 
careful study and consideration, and are 
prepared to recommend to Division No. 4 
that they endorse the principle of co-oper- 
ation and that in the event of any of the 
system federations deciding to put this plan 
into effect, that they first conduct a survey 
of the system concerned, and select one 
particular shop in which to conduct the 
experiment, it being understood that a vote 
of the membership concerned be taken prior 
to this plan being put into effect.” 

The speeches of Brothers Jewell, Johnston 
and Beyers dealing with this question were 
taken verbatim and each Delegate and Local 
Lodge will be furnished with a copy as well 
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as the minutes of the convention, showing 
the discussion in connection with the ques- 
tion, all of which should be studied care- 
fully by our members, especially those af- 
filiated with Division No. 4 


Proposed Schedule Changes. 


The question of reopening the schedule 
has been left to the discretion of the Execu- 
tive Board of Division No. 4. A large num- 
ber of schedule amendments have ‘been 
adopted by the convention which will be 
presented to the Railway Association when 
the Executive Board considers the time op- 
portune. There are several factors to be 
considered in deciding upon what is an op- 
portune time, the most important of which 
is the general improvement in the mental 
attitude of our members and the numerical 
strength of our organization. 


It was the general feeling expressed that 
until the men on the job showed some greater 
realization of their responsibilities, the im- 
portant part that each and every member 
must take in co-operation with our Schedule 
Committee, that to reopen schedule negotia- 
tions would only result in further demorali- 
zation and loss of prestige. 


On the question of non-members holding 
seniority rights secured and maintained for 
them by those who go to make up our or- 
ganizations, it was the unanimous decision 
that our executive stand instructed to take 
up the question with the Railway Associa- 
tion and use every possible effort to have 
our schedule so amended that before either 
a reduction of hours be put into effect or 
a reduction in staff of any of our members, 
that non-members be laid off and that 
senority rights apply only to members of 
the organizations affiliated with Division 
No. 4. 

It was further resolved that this matter 
could be taken up with each road separately 
by the System Federations if necessary. 

Schedule amendments with the exception 
of the two mentioned above dealing with 
non-members were in the main a reiteration 
of our former demands. 


Changes in the Division By-Laws. 


The most important change in the Divi- 
sion By-laws were the providing for any 
craft desiring to do so, may at their own 
expense, send not more than four extra 
representatives to participate in schedule 
negotiations, instead of two as formerly. 
Owing to the Home Bank disaster resulting 
in a loss of funds and that the previous per 
capita was not producing sufficient revenue 
to carry on the work of the division, the 
same was raised from five to ten cents per 
member per month. Drastic changes were 
also made in the Division By-laws which 
make it impossible for any Local Lodge 
whose Craft Organization has a_ District 
Lodge or Joint Protective Board on the rail- 
roads in Canada, to affiliate with Division 
No. 4 or to pay per capita to that body, ex- 
cept through their District Lodge or Joint 
Protective Board and any proposed changes 
to the Division’s By-laws or to our Agree- 
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ments with the railroads, made by a Local 
Lodge which has a District Lodge or Joint 
Protective Board, can only be made to the 


Division, through said District Lodges or - 


Joint Protective Board or with lodges with- 
out them, then through their Executive 
Board members on that of the Division. 


Miscellaneous Business. 

On the future of the Division’s Monthly 
Bulletin, which in the past has been issued 
by the Machinists’ District Office in Winni- 
peg, at the expense of the Division, it has 
been decided that beginning with the May 
issue to have it published and edited by the 
Division’s officers from their office in Mon- 
treal, so in the future I would advise any of 
our Local Lodges or members at outside 
points to communicate direct with Chas. 
Dickie, 213 Coronation Block, Montreal Que- 
bec, on anything relating to the Monthly 
Bulletin or the Official Circulars issued by 
the Schedule Committee. 


Therefore, if at least one man at each of 
the small points or any of the Local Lodges 
are not in receipt of sufficient copies of the 
Division Monthly Bulletin to supply each 
member with a copy or are not in rceeipt of 
at least one copy of the Official Circulars is- 
sued by the Schedule Committee of Division 
No. 4, then get busy and communicate your 
needs to Brother Dickie direct. 


Craft autonomy within the Division, Ca- 
nadian autonomy, the closed shop, the check- 
off system of collecting dues, were each in- 
troduced by resolution and the resolutions 
committee recommending in each case non- 
concurrence, which was adopted with very 
little or no discussion. 

Amalgamation of the standard railway 
unions was introduced by several resolutions 
and the resolutions committee recommend- 
ing endorsement of the principle of amalga- 
mation and instructions to our Division of- 
ficers to continue their efforts in this di- 
rection, which recommendation was adopted 
without discussion. 

During the convention addresses were de- 


'livered by Brother Tim Buck, representing 


the Trade Union Educational League, and 
Mr. G. H. Ross K. C., who represents the 
Equity League. 

These speakers, while both having a dif- 
ferent brand of cure for all of our social ills, 
were given good attention by the delegates. 

Sometimes in making reports on conven- 
tions, if we emphasize too strongly the un- 
tiring efforts of the Reception Committee to 
entertain the delegates and their wives, to 
make them feel at home and to welcome 
them, some of our members back home are 
apt to think that we have been on a big 
joy ride, instead of attending to business. 

However, I feel that it would be rank in- 
gratitude if I did not express my apprecia- 
tion and I am quite sure the appreciation 
of all of the other delegates attending the 
convention over the excellent program ar- 
ranged and efficiently carried out by the 
local Reception Committee and without 
either incurring expense upon or interfering 
with the business of the Division. 


‘ance. 
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Election of Division Officers. 

The election of officers was an exceed- 
ingly short order of business: Brothers R. 
J. Tallon (President) Frank McKenna (Vice- 
President) and Chas. Dickie (Secretary- 
Treasurer) each having been re-elected un- 


opposed, hence unanimously elected by the 


delegates attending the convention. 


Conclusions. 

The convention adjourned at 1:30 p. m. 
March 31 with the feeling that the delegates 
from so many widely scattered points, hav- 
ing come together exchanged opinions, 
traded ideas, become acquainted with each 
other’s problems and having met and talked 
with their schedule representatives, that 
they have returned to their homes with a 


-broader vision, a better understanding, in- 


creased confidence in their movement, and 
a determination to abide by the decisions 
arrived at and to wholeheartedly co-operate 
with their representatives in building up 
an organization and building within that 
organization a loyalty and confidence that is 
bound to bring results. 
Canadian National System Federation 


Convention. 

With Brother B. M. Jewell, President of 
the R. E. D., in attendance, the first con- 
vention of the Consolidated Canadian Na- 
tional Lines in Canada was opened at 3 p. m. 
March 31 with some 75 delegates in attend- 
By-laws were adopted providing for 
a System Federation having jurisdiction 
over the entire C. N. R. Lines in Canada, 
and providing for Sub-regional Federations 
with the necessary local autonomy, that 
correspond with the three Regional or Gen- 
eral Manager’s District. 

These laws provide for one representative 
from each Craft organization in each Region 
to constitute the Executive Board, or a total 
of 21 members, with the representative from 
each Craft in each Region to constitute the 
Regional Executive Board of the respective 
Sub-sections of the Federation; this body of 
six or seven members to have jurisdiction 
over all matters appertaining wholly to their 
own Region, while matters effecting the en- 
tire System will be handled by the larger 
Executive Board. 

A per capita of one cent per member, 
per month, was decided on for the System 
Federation, while each Region will decide 
its own regional per capita tax. 


‘ 
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Brother W. H. Rogers (machinist), Monc- 
ton, N. B., was elected chairman of the new 
System Federation; Brother Frank Harrison 
(blacksmith), Montreal, Quebec, secretary- 
treasurer, and Brother J. N. Sneddon (boiler- 
maker), Stratford, was elected as vice- 
chairman, and Brothers J. O’Neil of Monc- 
ton and A. Melligan were elected as the 
other two Boilermakers and Helpers repre- 
sentatives on the Executive Board. 


The convention also instructed its Execu- 
tive Officers to endeavor to have the best 
possible pension scheme adopted by the C. 
N. R. if the railroad officials were deter- 
mined on some kind of a pension scheme, to 
endeavor to have a more satisfactory “long 
service annual pass” provided for by the 
company, and unanimously endorsed the 
Baltimore & Ohio Co-operative Development, 
and instructed their executive officers in 
co-operation with Captain Brother Beyers to 
make a survey of the C. N. R. shops, with 
the object of selecting one of the shops on 
the system to establish this scheme, after 
having secured the approval of the members 
directly concerned. The convention ad- 
journed at 1 p. m., April 2nd. 


Canadian Pacific System Federation. 


With President Brother Frank McKenna 
in the chair the C. P. R. System Federation 
Convention opened its sessions at 9 p. m., 
April ist, with some 85 delegates present 
and several minor changes were made in its 
constitution, the most important one was to 
provide for a 1 cent per month per capita 
for each member. 


A number of grievances were acted upon 
and the officers instructed to carry them 
to the highest officials. The work of the 
federation officers for the past two years 
was received and approved. Brothers Frank 
McKenna (Carmen) was again elected Chair- 
man without opposition, the same applies to 
W. Lester (Machinist), Montreal, as Secre- 
tary and J. E. McGovern (Machinist), Mon- 
treal, as Vice-Chairman Eastern lines, while 
Brothers G. F. Chadburn (Boiler Makers), 
Winnipeg and D. S. Lyons (Machinist), Win- 
nipeg, were nominated as Vice-Chairman for 
Western lines and will hence be subject to 
a vote of the C. P. R. Western lines mem- 
bership. This convention adjourned its ses- 
sions at 4:30 p. m., April 1, 1924. 


EXPENDITURES FROM DEATH AND DISABILITY FUND FOR MONTH 


OF MARCH. 

Name Lodge No. To Whom Benefit Was Paid Amount 
PEO TItUE BZIP LIT COW =< S's o ols cole eiehe sha crake "e John B. McNeill, Administrator...... $ 300.00 
PRO eC ODOT Gi VLL ELS tia lect. xt plata atertaia = Rie tas 585 Martha ti MLDS Se Witter ik) castes, bisde Vacs 300.00 
LOS ALT Les ehia VON i Sie Soe soe as ate 626 Marie Schiavonitvwiterece ce oe acs oie 300.00 
ROIS) et. O\OTLO We te set oe ead Wah a! oS seta aang ug Mrs Mar yivs) COOMEV yh Walele ws. cre eats 4 300.00 
Oe OUIe VEGI GOA TA tate! ah slavaro. Cotto: ey ciths cats 11 Mrs:; Carrie Melean) (Wifes iis.) 2 oho 300.00 
ve Ee NOSey Grielit os) 2 of sq, wy Sis e+ Susie eta lnene 27 Mrs. nos, (Grier Gis VLE Gs oy alee cus itete to ages 225.00 
VEAL KOA OTE IES 1 /NO RE ur SI I are UP ca aid Ont PATTALOLO CAE ISTO CIDE Ten pne ty (ns oun re hia: 300.00 
PMGOMMEA TOPE Wi ES La lCG: pels aie ale lene 4 stis:el aoe temeiele 574 woseph ANT Blake, SOM iis sre wiocert ae 300.00 
ESO VV A LEOCE PF IVES wreitis did bow! latath Shade wero ons 449 Fear] May siiwite cima seis Lies ek ' 225.00 
eM ne W Vit ES OOF UUM tiolirle site oc oct nals, Aleve el susuaie ie 20 Margaret Pearl Booth, Wife......... 300.00 
Omi OS NL ON ATL 2 oe bla co che 2 ba heuesale hanes 142 Mrs. Thresa Green Mohan, Wife..... 150.00 
EO mm Wyle SCNT UI Orcey of eis baie aie baie eerece sere 99 Mrs. Elizabeth Schraum, Wife....... 300.00 
Sls ee ee Cr PTR ECE Oe oo Bit oles ued “ahahete oho alls 182 Laurietta Kingeter, Wife............ 100.00 

LOtLeMert ie menNetits Dall Urine ml AEC aia sys dueie sia oe 6 ¥ shelter si8 ave elwuaile 6 1 eee ab 6.8 evel one $3,400.00 
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Technical Article 


DETAILS OF A TUBULAR 


MANUFACTURING BOILER. 


By O. W. KOTHE. 


The Industrial Manufacturing Boiler is de- 
signed along somewhat different lines than 
the Locomotive or Marine Boilers. There 
are, however, numerous boilers used for In- 
dustrial and Marine purposes interchang- 
ably. That is, some boilers, mainly of the 
water tube type, can be be used on water 
or on land with only minor changes. The 
great Scotch Marine Boilers could also be 
used for land purpose; but these in general 
are too great in diameter and not of suf- 
ficient length for economical operation. The 
short tubes permit great volume of heat to 
escape that could otherwise be utilized in a 
longer boiler. 


At one time it was felt that high pressured 
boilers were only most effective for locomo- 
tives and ships; but this theory is giving 
away; because the high pressures of 180 to 
250 pounds of working pressures is becom- 
ing quite common for industrial plants. At 
one time a working pressure of only about 
30 pounds by the gauge was considered the 
general practice. Then as time went on and 
more power was required; boilers were de- 
signed to 50 pounds’ pressure; then.to 65, 
75, 85, 100, etc., to now 200 pounds’ pressure 
is quite common. This is more a matter of 
design than of mechanical construction, 
since all boilers are made of steel and iron. 
So from a mechanical point of view all such 
boiler work is similar, the difference is 
largely in the thickness of plates; design 
of joints and proportion of parts. 


If a person should get catalogs from all 
the hundreds of boiler manufacturers, it 
would be evident that designs of boilers will 
vary considerably; some are made this way, 
others are made that way, some claim this 


special feature, others that. So to determine . 


the merit of each “make” of boiler, it would 
require a long study, and especially their 
actual performance in action; as the ability 
to raise steam; their durableness under 
strain; economy in fuel; their proportion of 
parts, etc. 

In this case we show a boiler designed 
and manufactured by the O’Brien Boiler 
Works, St. Louis. It embodies a sort of com- 
bination common tubular boiler with water 
tube boiler features. The straight cylinder 
is made much the same.as all tubular boil- 
ers, while at the bottom, extra drums are 
added with numerous tubes to facilitate the 
circulation of water, also its ability to gen- 
erate steam in larger quantities in less time 
with less fuel than would be possible with- 
out this special feature. 

The end elevation shows the relation of 
the cross drums to the horizontal shell. In 
this case 70 four-inch tubes are used, while 
the side expansion pipes are attached to the 
shell with collars as shown, and the smaller 


tubes, 2%-inch outside diameter, are filled 
in between the drums as the side elevation 
shows. 

From notations on the drawing we see the 
shell of boiler is 17/32-inch thick, and the 
header plates are %-inch thick, while the 
shell is 72 inches in diameter. Since no 
other specifications accompanied the draw- 
ing, let us do some calculating what the 
boiler can do and determine its strength. 


Taking up some of the more general fac- 


tors, we have: Strength of Plate. 


The strength of a plate is governed by its 
thickness; thus a %-inch plate has greater 
strength than a %-inch plate where diame- 
ters of shell are equal. Take a square inch 
of steel of Marine Boiler Quality, it is to 
have 60,000 pounds T. S. This means if we 
take a steel bar one: inch square and both 
ends placed in a draw press, thus pulling 
it apart—it would take a pulling power of 
about 60,000 pounds before the bar would 
rupture. This is supposed to be a tested 
plate, some may stand as high as 68,000 
pounds, others may fall slightly short of 
60,000 pounds. Hence the actual strength is 
only approximate. 

This pulling apart of the steel bar or plate 
is called “Tensil Strength,” generally de- 


noted as T. S. Some plates are marked to — 


stand 55,000 T. S., others only 50,000 lbs. In 
general new high grade plates are: figured 
at 60,000 pounds T. 8.; Boilers that have 
been used for a time are figured at 55,000 
pounds T. S., and where the original T. S. 
is not known, then 50,000 pounds T. S. are 
taken. 

Now since a bar plate 1 inch square will 
stand 60,000 pounds T. S., then a %-inch 
plate would only stand half of the 60,000 or 
30,000 pounds T. S. before it ruptures. Or 
a %-inch plate would stand one quarter of 
60,000 pounds, or 15,000 pounds before the 
metal will pull apart. 

Hence the bursting pressure within a shell 
must be exactly equal to the total strength 
of the shell. Thus: 


Pressure x Diameter—=2 x t x T. S. or 
written in formula we have: 


P=2 x t x TS%%XXUXO@@@O@@UO@@ 
P=2 x t x TS=Formula (1) 


D 
This is the fundamental formula for the 
strength of a cylinder under an internal 
pressure. Thus if we have %-inch plate and 
60 inches in diameter, its total strength 
would be: 
2x .75 x 60,000—90,000—1500 Ibs. pressure. 


60 60 
This is the total pressure our above cylin- 
der would stand before bursting. There is 


& x 230.904= 3876 
4 / 
=3 718 
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no riveted seam in the shell, the cylinder 
is assumed seamless. 

Observe in Formula (1) we use two 
“thickness” as (2xt) of plate, one on each 
side, which is then divided by the diameter 
of shell. This can be shortened according 
to the A. S. M. E. code as 

P=t x T.S.x EH Formula (2) 


R 

where T=thickness of plate 

T. S.tensile strength in lbs. per ss. inch 

E=the efficiency of the joint 

R=Radius of boiler shell 

Observe here in formula (2) we treat half 
the diameter or radius of shell, instead of 
the diameter in (1). This gives us only a 
single thickness —t— in (2) where 2 t’s in 
(1), and also we must use the R value rather 
than the D value. 


Strength of Drilled Plate. 


When a hole is drilled in a plate; the 
plate is weakened by just that much. For 
this reason the workman must be careful 
not to place the rivet holes too close to- 
gether, since that is a source of weakness 
just like not putting in enough rivets. Here 
we derive at our formula this way. 


(Pitch of Rivets minus diameter of Rivet) 
x tex TT. Sw or CP-d) Utah Se ptreneth of 
Plate. 

Worked out we have for say %-inch plate 
and 11/16 rivet holes and 3%-inch pitch of 
rivets: 

(3.25 — .6875 .50 x 60,000—76,876 lbs. 

Here we see the space between the rivets 
from center to center will hold approximate- 
ly 76,876 pounds before bursting. If we take 
the full strength of the undrilled plate, 
where a distance of 3u4- inch is taken, we 
have: 

3.25 x .50 x 60,000-—97,500 Ibs. 
is the difference or the loss caused by the 
rivet holes. 


Efficiency of Rivet Seam. 

This is determined as a ratio between the 
strength of the weakest part of the plate 
and the strength of the undrilled plate. The 
difference worked out will give this effi- 
ciency. Thus: 

97,500 lbs —Strength of undrilled plate. 

76,875 lbs=—Strength of drilled plate. 
Therefore: 76,875—76.78 or say 77%. 


97,500 

So we say that the drilled plate is 77% 
as strong as the solid undrilled plate. 
Factor of Safety. 

As no vessel could operate at its bursting 
pressure, we must therefore establish a 
ratio where a sufficient safety is assured. 
Thus if our vessel will stand 1,500 pounds 
before bursting, a ratio of 1 to 3 or 1 to 4 
or as is more commonly used as 1 to 5 is 
used. This is, one part is only used, while 
the other four parts are left idle for safety, 
which produces a ratio of safety thus: 

1500—300 pounds as the safe working 


5 


a 
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pressure. Our vessel operated at 300 pounds 
would be rather certain to not rupture if it 
enjoyed a bursting pressure of 1,500 pounds. 
This factor of safety value changes, as some- 
times even as high as 10, 12 or 15 is used 
as a factor, which reduces the allowable 
load considerable. This factor is generally 
designated by F. or F.S. 


Safe Worktng Pressure. 

Now since it would be dangerous to work 
the above vessel at 1,500 pounds; we will 
take 1/5 of it, where 5 equals the factor 
of safety, then we have: 

T.S..x t x H=Safe working pressure. 


Rx 
Worked out we have: 
60,000 x .75 x 77==231 lbs. pressure. 


30 x 5 

Here where we have a bursting pressure 
on our 60-inch shell and %-inch plate with 
77% efficiency for joint as 1,155 pounds; 
the safe working pressure reduces to 231 
pounds. This is what the safety valves 
would be set to if that much power were 
desired. 


Finding Thickness of Boiler Plates. 

Where the steam pressure required to 
run the engines is known and such factors 
as the length of boiler, the diameter, ef- 
ficiency of joint, etc., decided upon—then 
to determine the thickness of plates neces- 
sary for the boiler, we use this formula: 

(=P x x 


T.S. x % 
where 
t—Thickness of plate 
P=Steam pressure in Ibs. per Bo: iv}: 
R=Radius of Boiler. 
F—F actor of Safety 
T.S.—=Tensil strength 


%=—Percentage of strengths in joints. 


For example, find the thickness of the 
boiler plate which should be used for a 
boiler 72 inches in diameter; to carry 150 
pounds of pressure; T.S. is 60,000 pounds, 
joint efficiency is 80% and a factor of safe- 
ty of 414%, will be used. Worked out we have: 

t—150 x 35 x 4.5—.492, or say 14-inch thick. 
60,000 x .80 

Some Boiler Designers would say this was 
to be a 17/32 plate to play double safe since 
our figures work out so near to a %-inch 
thickness. 

To Find the Diameter of Boiler. 

Where all other measurements are given 
and the diameter is desired; we transpose 
our formula to the following: 

Dea? x, Ext Tes x 


Pika 
Using the above measurements and work- 
ing backwards we have: 
D=2 x .50 x 60,000 x .£80—64 ins. dia. 


150 x 5 
Here we see where our boiler for a %- 


’ 
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inch plate needs to be only 64 inches in 
diameter; the difference of 6 inches com- 
ing in on the .08 inch thickness of plate 
as above determined. 


Horse Power of a Boiler. 


Boiler horse power is somewhat of a 
problem to many workmen. The nearest 
way a person can come to it is to determine 
what ability the boiler has to evaporate wa- 
ter from and at 212 degrees to steam at the 
required pressure of per hour. The A. S. 
M. EB. code has established the factor of 
8414 pounds of water per hour that must be 
evaporated from and at 212 degrees Fahr. 
per horse power. 


All this takes in a study of the heat 
values in fuel, the grate surfaces; the heat- 
ing surfaces and the design of the boiler to 
determine its ability to evaporate 34% 
pounds of water each hour per horse power 
from and at 212 degrees. In a later study 
we may take this up in greater detail as 
well as many other factors necessary about 
designing and proportioning a steam boiler. 

Along this line the above formulas are 
applied to the boiler in this drawing, al- 
though for the layerout all data is given 
for the major parts. In this case the steam 
openings do not check up and this may be 


- due to other boilers being taken off from 


the one drawing. As no rivet detail accom- 
panied the drawing we adopt one of a tri- 
ple riveted butt strap nature from the Hart- 
ford Boiler Insurance Co. The cross sec- 
tional measurements are given at Section 
M-M, while the long pitch is 8 inches and 


| the short pitch is 4 inches. The butt straps 


are 7/16 inch thick, having rivet holes 15/16 
inch in diameter and giving an efficiency of 


88.3 per cent. 


In the detail “A” we show where the butt 
strap joints are placed, while at “B” we 
show how the boiler is hung in place by 
means of hangers. To find the safe work- 
ing pressure of this boiler using the ef- 
ficiency of Joint 88%, and 5 as a factor of 
safety, and considering the ring largest in 
diameter or 73 inches on neutral diameter; 
we have where the 72 inches means inside 
measurement; so 7214 is the neutral diame- 
ter of ring (2) and 73 as neutral diameter 
for ring (1) or (8). Hence: 


meee bs Sx 


bce a4] 
17/32—0.5312 inch; 15/16—0.9375 inch. 
Then substituting figures we have: 
0.5312 x 60,000 x .88—=153.68 lbs. pressure. 


ob.5,x. 5 
This is the safe working pressure this 
boiler may be subject to. 
Observe the lower drums have their diam- 
eter given, and assuming the other factors 


the same, we find the thickness of plate 
thus: 


Pex nex 
de Ss. x % a ay 


f hd canes eat 
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Substituting figures we have: 
t=153. x 10 x 5=.434 in. or 15/32 in. thick. 


60,000 x .88 
The smaller drum is only half as large 
and so the thickness of plate would be: 
t=1be x 5. x, b==.072, inch\.or’ 5/32 thick: 


60,000 x .88 


These latter drums apply to the same 
theory as water tube construction, and this 
is largely a matter of proportion from prac- 
tical judgment as from what has worked out 
well in the past. 

Laying Out of Plates. 

The matter of laying out the plates for 
rings (1); (2) and (3) is merely straight 
‘work, where 72% inches is the neutral 
diameter of ring 2) and 73 is the neutral 
diameter of ring (1) and (3). 


The girth for these are measured off as 
A-B and F-G, where the line C and H is first 
used as the bottom center line for spacing 
off the rivet holes in girth seams. Next the 
longitudinal seam is shifted over the 60 
degrees as per detail “A” and the distance 
A-X in pattern (1) is fixed at 38 7/16 inches. 
This line X then becomes the top center 
line on which to place the pipe connections. 
After this the distance A-C is picked and 
measured as X-V and this establishes the 
bottom center line. The points as D-H-I 
and J are used to subdivide the girth to fa- 
cilitate spacing the girth rivet holes. Much 
of this has been explained in past issues 
for straight cylinders and so needs no fur- 
ther comment. 


The tube sheets may appear hard to lay 
out from our end elevation, since no meas- 
urements are given, and only 70-4 inch tubes 
specified. Under this condition we must 
consult possibly the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Insurance Co.’s catalog and find their 
requirements of the top row of tubes above 
center line M-N as line OP, which in this 
case is 71%, inch. Observe, we must select 
the tube sheet that is closest to our end 
elevation. The closest we can come to it is 
a sheet having 74 tube holes and 72 inches 
in diameter. So this enables us to make 
our measurements on the center line for 
the proper disposition of the tubes. The 
bridge between tubes should be at least 2 
inches wide and more if possible. This 
makes the fourth row of tubes come to the 
edges of the flange roll. By letting out the 
four lower ones shown dotted, and support- 
ing this with stays, the treatment is satis- 
fied. 

The segment above tubes must be stayed 
by means of crow foot braces or angle iron 
bars and brackets. The bracing must begin 
2 inches above the top edge of the top row 
of tubes, and so adding 714 plus 2 gives us 
914 inches to subtract from the half diame- 
ter of shell or 27.25 inches of segment. Look- 
ing up our table of areas for segments we 
see this space contains 1,030 square inches. 
Next determining upon say, a 14-inch shank 
for crow foot brace, and from our table we 
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see this has a holding power area of 69 
square inches. 

Now dividing this latter 69 into the total 
square inches, we have 15 braces required, 
but for greater convenience in equalizing 
the spaces; we use 16 braces. We next di- 
vide the space §S to top of shell in four equal 
spaces giving us points R-T-U. So from our 
center on line M-N we describe arcs 
through points R-T-U. After this we divide 
up the arc as P-R, etc., to establish centers 
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for placing the foot of brace. From these 
centers the pitch of rivets is measured off, 
and that gives us our header plate treated 
for tubes and stays. Where the lower four 
tubes are omitted, then additional stays 
must be planted here to overcome the extra 
flat surface not covered by the through rods. 

Below we show a sketch of the crow foot 
stays. In our succeeding article, we shall 
discuss these tube ligaments more thor- 
oughly. 


’ 


Correspondence 


Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Lodge No. 585 is making negotiations to 
become an integral part of the Building 
Trades Council of Boston. The ‘‘never-say- 
die” President of Lodge 585, Brother John 
Warnock has made it perfectly plain to 
Brother EH. A. Johnson, Secretary of the B. 
T. C. and a leading figure in the Conncil of 
the Boston Central Labor Union, that the 
admission of union boiler makers and help- 
ers into the B. T. C. will advance very ma- 
terially the cause of organized labor in the 
city of Boston, and the State of Massachu- 
setts and the prospects for our admission in 
the near future to the B. T. C. appears en- 
couraging. 

It is regrettable that the suggestion made 
to the Grand Lodge by Brother J. N. Davis 
(who did remarkable reorganizing work in 
New England during his busy sojourn in 
Boston) that our worthy Int. Vice-President, 
Brother John J. Dowd, be again sent to 
Boston, in the interest of our organization 
could not have borne fruit, because Brother 
John Warnock the valiant leader of union 
boiler makers in Boston felt that at this 
time (several weeks previous to March Ist, 
1924) much good could have been accom- 
plished had a representative of the Grand 
Lodge been assigned to Boston, but he and 
Brothers Jimmy Leonard and Jimmy Farren 
are keeping up the good work and with the 
expected advent of “big business” in our line 
of work the coming summer, they hope with 
the assistance of other trade unionists bodies 
in Boston and Massachusetts to extend great- 
ly the influence and power of our brother- 
hood. Yours fraternally, Daniel B. Mc- 
Inness, L. 585, 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

I am writing to ask if you will kindly do 
a favor for a brother who is not able to 
help himself just at present. I would like 
to have you send him the journal, also a 
roster. His name is Arthur Valin and his 
address is Box 911, Sioux Falls, S. D. He 
makes beaded handbags and necklaces, also 
watch fobs. I promised him I would try 
to send him a roster so he could write to a 


few secretaries and brothers who. may be 
able to dispose of some of his work. 

You will probably remember me, as I 
called on you last year and several times 
before that. I had a paralytic stroke last 
October at Grey Bull, Wyo., and I also 
wrote to the secretary there to mention it 
to you so you could put it in the Journal. 
I have looked for this letter, but I never 
have seen it in the Journal, so I will men- 
tion the same to you. I had a very baa 
stroke on the 138th day of October, 1923, at 
Grey Bull, Wyo. 
me in the hospital and I left there one week 
after, as the doctor was not doing me any 
good. I went to Seattle and Portland, 
where the brothers sent me to Los Angeles. 
I was two months there in a rest home 
run by Dr. Eldridge, who is a chiropractor, 
and not getting any money from the local, 
he requested me to move out, as he wanted 
my space for a painter, whose local had 
given him over $1,500 to take care of their 
sick members. I am enclosing you one of 
his cards, so you can see what I am talking 
about. I am unable to work any more, and 
no prospect of getting any better, 
thought I would leave and go East to a 
cousin of mine, who will take care of me 
for a while, so I am leaving here about the 
15th for Salt Lake City. I probably will 
drop in at Headquarters sometime this sum- 
mer if alive. 
pretty well and hope in time to get over it, 
but it will be very slow going. 

Well, Brother Casey, I hope to see a small 
article in the next Journal so my friends 
and brothers will know how it is with me. 
Thanking you in advance, I remain your 
fraternally, Nicholas Keiser. 


Louisville, Ky. 

Being one of the locals here boosting for 
the completion of the Temple we wish to 
give you an interesting story for the next 
issue of the Journal. 

On the first of April the Temple Commit- 
tee had to have some ready cash to pay off 
a certain contract payment, and not know- 
ing where to get $3,000.00 called upon Mr. 
Wood F, Axton Fisher Co., makers of Clown 
cigarettes, Old Hill Side smoking tobacco, 
White Mule Twist, and Booster Twist. We 


The brothers there put. 


so I 


I can manage to get around 
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only had to explain the matter to Mr. Axton 
and he readily gave us his check for same, 
saying if this will help you take it, and if 
you need any more all you have to do is 
phone me and I shall send it up. 


Not many men in this country like Mr. 
Axton, and I want to state right here, Broth- 
er Casey, we would be bankrupt right now 
if it was not for him. He runs a strictly 
union shop, and his products have the To- 
bacco Workers label on same. We just want 
to tell you of these good things so our 
membership will remember when buying 
cigarettes or twist tobacco that they buy 
the products of the man that has done 
things for labor, and not buy other brands. 
I wonder if we could get $3,000.00 from the 
American Tobacco Company? Well, it’s no 
use trying, all you get from SCAB concerns 
is Fever of the Open Shop. 

This is not all he has done, and it would 
require several sheets to tell it. However 
the Boilermakers and Helpers here know 


of his goodness and you would do us the 


favor of just telling of these things through 
the Journal, because we cannot do too much 
for people that help us, and the way to do 
it is to boost their products and perhaps 
when we need more help we can always 
get it. 

Hopeing to see something of this, and 
please don’t forget to lay stress on the 
CLOWN CIGARETTES because they are 
sold everywhere. Fraternally yours, Boiler- 
makers and Helpers No. 40, James F. Dal- 
ton, Secretary-Treasurer. 


East St. Louis, Il. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 

Will you kindly publish this in the next 
issue of Journal: 

The call of our Heavenly Father. Oh, it 
must be grand to live with Him. He our 
Father calls our best brothers and they 
leave us with an expression of satisfaction. 
Our Heavenly Father called unto him on 
February 6, 1924, our loyal brave and true 
brother, a brother whom the entire mem- 
bership misses, a brother who had sacri- 
ficed that the labor movement might pro- 
gress. His honesty and character remain 
as our guide. Brother James H. Flanagan 
your work in the labor movement is indeed 
a monument to you, we, your brothers, can 
only try to explain our sympathy for your 
dear ones. 

James H. Flanagan, of Local 363, came 
here from Pennsylvania where he was a 
charter member of one of the old lodges. 
Cause of death, struck by a street car. Wil- 
liam E. Walter, S. L. 363. 


Clifton Forge, Va. 


God and his has seen cause to remove 
from our midst, the beloved father of our 
worthy esteem Brother, R. R. Tribbett. 

We, the officers and members of Lodge 
238, extend to Brother R. R. Tribett, our 
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and wish him to accept our heartfelt sym- 
pathy in his hour of trouble. 

A copy of this be spread on the minutes 
and one sent to Brother Tribbett and fam- 
ily, and one to our international for publica- 
tion in the next issue of our Journal:—S. W. 
Justus, A. R. Kurt. 


Dear Sir and Brother: New York City. 


Please publish in the next issue of the 
Journal the following: ; 
It is with the greatest of sorrow that 
Lodge 21 announces the death of two of its 
most beloved brothers, Peter Shipton and 
Robert Cusack. Robert Cusack died March 


Photo of Bro. Peter Shipton (deceased) of 
Lodge 21, New York City. 


18, 1924. Peter Shipton died March 28, 1924. 
I am also forwarding a picture of Peter 
Shipton. Kindly give the following space in 
the next issue: 

Resolved, That our charter be draped for 
a period of thirty days in meimory of the 
two brothers. Yours fraternally, H. L. 
Davis, Secretary No. 21. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Kindly publish the following in your next 
issue of the Journal: Jack Call, boiler ma- 
er and an old time member died suddenly 
Tuesday, March 25th, while on the job from 
a paralytic stroke. Local No. 276 joins with 
his relatives and friends in their sad be- 
reavement. Fraternally yours, Lloyd Da- 
mons GC, .$i,¢D3°276: 


Seattle, Wash. 
We the members of local No. 104, join in 


deepest regret to the loss of this dear father the deepest sympathy to the family of our 
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dear brother, William B. Simon, who passed 
from among us to’ the great beyond, on 
April the first. 

We pray that God may comfort and con- 
sole his widow and three sons, and also his 
brother, in this, their hour of sorrow and 
bereavement; and that they may bear this 
trial with fortitude, and their sorrow be 
softened to a brighter and better world, 
where sorrow is unknown. Committee, Ben 
Gretzke, Ed Graham, Arthur Ogg. 


Seattle, Wash. 
‘Dear Sir and Brother: 


Local No. 104 also join in the deepest 
sympathy to our dear brother, Tom Chris- 
topher, whose beloved father passed from 
among us to the great beyond, on March 
the twenty-ninth. We pray that God may 
comfort and console him, in this, his hour 
of sorrow and bereavement. Fraternally 
yours, Committee, Ben Gretzke, Ed Graham, 
Arthur Ogg. 

Seattle, Wash. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


We the members of Local No. 104, join.in 
the deepest sympathy to the family of our 
dear Brother, William B. Simon, who passed 
from among us to the great beyond, on April 
the first. 

We pray that God may comfort and con- 
sole his widow and three sons, and also his 
brother, in this, their hour of sorrow and 
bereavement; and that they may bear this 
trial with fortitude, and their sorrow be 
softened to a brighter and better world, 
where sorrow is unknown. 

Also Local No. 104 join in the deepest 
sympathy to our dear Brother, Tom Chris- 
topher, whose beloved father passed from 
among us to the great beyond, on March the 
29th. We pray that God may comfort and 
console him, in this, his hour of sorrow and 
bereavement. Fraternally yours, Committee. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Kindly place the following six brothers on 
the amiling list for the Journal : 

I must compliment you on the Journal, as 
_it sure has had some interesting reading in 
it, and I have heard several of our members 
“speak about it, so it must be good when 
they do that. 

Hoping you keep it up and with kind good 
wishes, I am Yours fraternally, Walter 
Nichols, C.''S:,.:L. 11. 


Regina, Sask., Can. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Old time boiler makers of Govan, Scot- 
land, will be grieved to hear of the death 
of Brother J. Taylor of Govan, No. 7 Lodge. 

Brother Taylor has a record of service to 
trades unionism that any man may be proud 
of, having been Secretary of Govan, No. 7 
Lodge for twenty-four years. 

What amount of true energy and work 
this represents, those who give their time to 
the cause will be able to realize. Trades 
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unionism has sustained a great loss by the 
death of Brother Taylor. 


Lodge 532 of Regina in which his son 
William holds office tenders their respect 
and sympathy to his surviving relatives. 
May he rest in peace as he goes to his re- 
ward. Yours fraternally, George Richard- 
son. 


Chicago, III. 
Alone at times it seems one ponders 
Wakening to life with many hope and fears 
Destined in absolute devotion 
We seem hemmed by the tide of no-where. 
But the wake of time in breaking 
The dark clouds of despair hover 
Knowledge spreading like virtue, 
That find the realm of noblier ways. 


High mountains keep a river from the sea 

Springs floods like the giant winds roaring 

Forced by nature mysterious views 

Bringing new avenues of light. 

What mockery to all true feeling 

This fatal union of the false seem fair 

Eyes, lips and voice unmeasured are re- 
vealing 

What a true soul can feel. 


Many wonders of our noble beings ; 

Have been swept by the tide of fear 

Only a patient mind can partly clear away 

Ambition cools when fortunes feeling 

Hopes that build life greater characters 

When we grow thoughtful around a brother’s 
clay. 


To what end this selfish passion, 

The weaving of an unfair power to dust 

Adoring slavery of humored fashion 

The vain receptance of a boundless trust 

That are ever ceaseless gnawing to break 
lover test. 


Time has proved that absence 

Can only conquer naught 

Many have tried its power to prove 

But have sunk in the aberrancy of forget- 
fulness 

Love is more than a model as like idols of 
the past 

Love in the realm of high process 

It bids no time, but waits. 


—H. A. HASSE. 


Mobridge, S. Dak., March 31, 1924. 


Mr. Royal C. Johnson, 
U. S. Congressman 2nd District, 
State of South Dakota. 


Honorable Mr. Johnson: 

The boiler makers and their helpers at 
Mobridge who are railroad workers are vi- 
tally interested in H. B. 7358 which pro- 
vides for amendment to the Esch-Cummins 
law and abolish the present labor provisions. 
The president and secretary of our local 
union were instructed at the last meeting 
to inform you that we can only register our 
disgust as to the present labor provisions in 
the Hsch-Cummings law. Records show 
there were 98 violations recorded against 


ft 


~ 


the railroads and the employes were har- 
assed and provoked to violate when there 
was no other reservation left. Employes 
that worked a life time with their railroads, 
found that no moral or spiritual elements 
were shown as to their conduct in handling 
the human labor problem through the years 
1921 and 1922 and there after. The rail- 
roads mercilessly closed their shops, con- 
tracted their repair work of engines out to 
dummy concerns and these expenditures far 
exceeded those at local shops. This con- 
tract work was also practiced while the 
Government was still having the 6 months 
guarantee. These employes became not only 
in want and destitute, but were shorn of 
their homes and their jobs. Many had to 
leave their friends and communities proper- 
tyless and penniless to again work at some 
distant city among their horry and vague 
looking workers, because their justice to 
their wife and children and of Brotherly 
love to their fellow workers would not purge 
his soul or permit himself to become amen- 
able to nauseating degrading discipline of 
unfounded acts perpetrated by the rail- 
road associations in the years 1921 and 1922. 

It is our belief and opinion that the labor 
provisions in the Esch-Cummins law were 


_ detrimental to the happiness and well being 


of the wage workers on railroads when first 
enacted. Our labor organizations have con- 
tinually protested against the effrontery of 
the Labor Board’s decisions and rulings, 
and its declaration branding the shop craft 
workers as outlaws was scathing publicity 
in the name of democracy, when the real 
outlaws of the Atterbury type offended the 
rulings 100 times or 100 per cent. The 
transportation act is one that needs amend- 
ed legislation, so we can again reassure our 
confidence with the railroad associations, 
for we realize and know best by our actual 
day by day experience where economy can 
be practiced so the livelihood of the wage 
workers can progress to its respective de- 
gree with the requirements of society and 
our American civilization. 'The Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad has established economy 
and merit system recognizing the employes 
organizations and have monthly counsel 
meetings as to shop practices and working 
rules. 


The working rules are rules that affect 
the human person as to health and phys- 
ical endurance to again accomplish the 
same amount and task of work the follow- 


: ing day, and there were many of these rules 


that the Labor Board set aside for the scrap 
heap. Therefore, Be It Resolved; We are 


asking in the name of the Lord that you 


weigh the consensus of H. B. 7358, and our 
Intl. Legislative Representative J. N. Davis 
can extend further information if desired. 
Sincerely yours, EH. A. Zimmerman, presi- 
dent; Fred L. Shetzle, secretary. 


Approved by Local Union 696, 4-3-24. 


Mobridge, Ill. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Enclosed find copy of letter Lodge 606 has 
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sent to Congressman, Royal C. Johnson, 2nd 
District of South Dakota. If you can find 
space in next month’s Journal, we would 
be glad to see it in so probably it would 
encourage some of the other local lodges to 
do likewise. With best wishes, I remain. . 
Yours fraternally, Fred L. Shetzle. 


Somerset, Ky. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Please publish in the next issue of the 
Journal. With regret, we the members ©: 
Local 419 inform you of the death of James 
A. Kelly, father of Brother W. T. Kelly, 
March 14, 1924, at the age of 77 years and 7 
months. He was a resident of Washington, 
Ind., and is survived by three daughters, 
one son and widow. Fraternally yours, H. B. 
Bobbitt, S., L. 419. 


: Savannah, Ga. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Enclosed find newspaper clipping of our 
late Brother W. S. McKenzie, which I would 
like for you to publish in our next issue of 
Journal. With best wishes I remain yours 
fraternally, J. F. Ritchie, Secretary Lodge 
No. 26. 


Died. 


Death again creeps into the ranks of the 
Boiler Makers’ Local Union. This time the 
call was answered by William S. McKeazie, 
who was buried from his residence, 425 H. 
Broughton Street, Sunday afternoon last. 
Funeral services were held at the Cathedral 
of St.- John the Baptist, and a large and 
sympathetic host of friends and neighbors 
attended. 


He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Mary 
A. McKenzie, and three sons, R. F., W. S&S., 
Jr., and Chas. A. McKenzie, and five daugh- 
ters, Mrs. H. F. Elliott and Mrs. Milton H. 
East and the Misses’ Margaret, Catherine 
and Winifred McKenzie; one sister, Mrs. 
H. Bruning, and an aunt, Mrs. Anna Up- 
church, and several grandchildren. He was 
a member of the Holy Name Society, Irish- 
American Friendly Society, Woodmen of the 
World and the Boilermakers’ Union. 


Though infinitely mysterious as death 
may be, and yet to many terrifying, to 
Brother McKenzie the Benevolent Ruler of 
the Universe was extremely kind. But two 
short weeks of illness, just enough of time 
for the Christian mind to contemplate the 
end here. And ample time to prepare for the 
new life of spiritual sunlight and happiness 
in the hereafter. The dust return to earth 
as it were, and the soul flit back unto God, 
who gave it. 

Several beautiful offerings of flowers 
came from the various organizations of 
which Brother McKenzie was a beloved 
member. All shades and delicate petals, 
heralds of the high esteem in which the 
deceased was held by respective members, 
fragrantly announcing his worth to his fel- 
low man in the unforgotten past. Nor grief, 
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nor sorrow, mar the calm as such holy 
tokens fashion on the last journey. 

A host of friends and The Gleaner extend 
to the bereaved family heartfelt sympathy. 
—The Gleaner. 


A COMMUNICATION FROM THE BREW- 
ERY, FLOUR, CEREAL AND SOFT 
DRINK WORKERS. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 21, 1924. 
To Organized Labor: 
Greeting: 

There are now pending in the House of 
Representatives of the United States about 
one hundred bills seeking the modification 
of the Volstead Enforcement Law, and Sen- 
ate Bill 1524 pending in the United States 
Senate. These bills have for their purpose 
the change of the alcoholic content of bev- 
erages from the present less than one-half 
of one per cent to 2.75 per cent, which is 
nonintoxicating in fact. 


The American Federation of Labor in con- 
ventions assembled, has in the interest of 
true temperance repeatedly declared itself 
in unmistakable terms in favor of modifica- 
tion of the Volstead Enforcement Law, and 
directed the Executive Council to do every- 
thing within its power to bring about such 
modification. 

We urgently request that you as officers 
of the labor movement prevail upon your in- 
dividual members to WRITE to your two 
United States Senators urging them to work 
and vote for the early passage of Senate Bill 
1524, and TO WRITE to your Congressmen 
to work and vote for the early passage of a 
2.75 per cent beverage Dill. 

There will be powerful opposition, of 
course. The Anti-Saloon League, backed by 
certain big business, for selfish reasons, 
will seek to have Congressmen and Senators 
oppose modification. 

Immediate action is necessary if we hope 
to get results in this session of Congress! 
Letters written by individuals have much 
more effect than form letters or petitions. 

Hoping to have your hearty co-operation 
in this drive to rid the country of the many 
evils resulting from the present Volstead 
law, we are fraternally yours, Adam Hueb- 
ner, John Rader, Joseph Obergfell, A. J. 
Kugler, General Officers. 

Endorsed by the American Federation of 
Labor, March 20, 1924, Samuel Gompers, 
President; Frank Morrison, Secretary. 

Endorsed by the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee, March 20, 1924, James Duncan, 
Chairman. 

Letters should be addressed: Honorable 
(name of U.S. Senator), United States Sen- 
ate, Washington, D. C., or Hon. (name of 
Congressman), House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
The importance of boiler makers holding 
boiler inspection positions. 
I am glad to know that my recent article 
in the January Journal has aroused some 
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good comment agreeing in general that our 
members should get a fair proportion, if 
not all the positions of inspection of boilers, 
in all the States of the United States, all 
the positions as Locomotive Inspectors un- 
der the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and all Boiler Inspector’s positions in the 
Marine Service, under the Department of 
Commerce. Steamboat Inspection Service, 
as well as the positions which the Insurance 
Companies must fill to mke their inspections 
of boilers. 


Brother Harry Grosch of Chicago is right 
when he states that boiler makers should 
be licensed, so that efficient men from our 
craft do “our” work, instead of a good part 
if it being done by plumbers, structural 
workers, etc., which is the case nation wide, 
that men of our craft often fail to get the 
jobs of making our own repairs, but instead 
some millwright does it for us. There is no 
reason why his idea of licensing could not 
be applied by the various states, inasmuch 
as several localities especially in Pennsyl- 
vania, the plumbers are licensed by the City 
of Erie and elsewhere and unless you get a 
“licensed plumber” to do your plumbing the 
building inspectors force the work to be torn 
up and done by a “licensed master plumber.” 


Brother Robert Duff of East Moline is 
likewise quite right that we, as a craft do 
not get a square deal from our elected rep- 
resentatives in practically all the States, as 
well as our National Representatives, we get 
promises, but legislation is always for the 
best interest of the insurance companies. 
In fact in most of the states the Chief of the 
Boiler Inspection Division, is usually very 
friendly with one or more of the insurance 
interests. 

Brother Richmond of Garrett also gave 
us a good article concerning the railroad 
Boiler Inspectors, and I am in sympathy 
with him, that the foreman and inspector 
should work together, but the inspector’s ad- 
vice should be rigidly held to and obeyed, 
but as long as the inspector is an employe 
of a railroad he must do as his superiors 
say or they get another inspector. These 
inspectors, rightfully should have rigid au- 
thority, reporting all cases to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission District Inspector, 
who in turn should see that all orders of 
the Inspector are complied with, instead of 
using the Inspector only as a tool to sign 
their report forms. 


Brother Heyman of Oakland who is an. 


Inspector gave us a very good article, our 
apprentices should be taught the rules of 
calculating the safe working pressure of 
boilers, stresses set up, etc. 

Brother Kane of Philadelphia also furn- 
ished us with a good article which I agree 
with in full except that we disagree radi- 
cally concerning insurance companies pre- 
ferring men for the positions as Boiler In- 
spectors. I feel sure though that if Brother 
Kane will investigate the various insurance 
companies, he will find that they do prefer 
men from other crafts than from our craft. 
The Hartfordd Steam Boiler Inspection & 
Insurance Co., (the largest number of boil- 


“ye 
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ers are insured by this Company the United 
_ States over) has in the neighborhood of 200 
Inspectors, and I may state that the Cleve- 
land Department with about 30 Inspectors, 
that only two are from the Boiler Making 
Field. I also know that the company has 
only about 40 Inspectors who came from 
the Boiler Making Field and that these men 
are old timers, and as they are to be replaced 
men from other crafts usually get the posi- 
tions. I also know that the Travelers In- 
demnity Co., doing probably the next largest 
boiler business have very few practical Boil- 
er Makers, in fact one Supervisor told the 
writer that they preferred Engineers or men 
from other crafts. I will agree with Brother 
Kane that some of the smaller Companies 
have men from our craft but even those you 
will find our men in the minority. Brother 
Kane also no doubt knows that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission originally had 
“Boiler Inspectors,” but that through strong 
influence of certain organizations the In- 
spectors were made “Locomotive Inspec- 
tors,” so that the railroad boiler maker 
would not have as good a chance of getting 
these positions when brake and _ signal 
equipment, cabs, lights, running gear, in 
fact all parts of the locomotive were in- 
cluded, the Engineer would be favored for 
these positions. And does any Brother 
know how many of the 50 Locomotive In- 
spectors were practical boiler makers? It 
is also practically true that in the Marine 
Service, the boiler maker has no chance to 
get the positions of Boiler Inspection, and as 
most of our States have men from other 
crafts at the head of the Boiler Division, 
- who favor men from their own crafts, we 
again do not hold our proportion of the po- 
sitions as State Inspectors. 


Brother Kane is right that Boiler Inspec- 
tors are not made over night (they are, but 
some are darn poor ones), some I have seen 
were bricklayers, students, firemen who had 
never seen but one type of boiler (and that 
the one they fired), engineers who knew 
engines, the waterglass, safety valve and 
steam gauge but it also is equally true that 
boiler makers are not made overnight, that 
are practical boiler makers but instead it 
takes at least 10 years or more experience 
in a “progressive shop,” where an appren- 
tice is given a chance to learn more than 
heat rivets, or be a flue-setter. All boiler 
makers should be given the opportunity to 
learn laying out, and when this is acquired 
I am sure that he has enough arithmetic to 
learn all the rules for figuring the safe work- 
‘ing pressure of a boiler, using the formulas 
of The A. S. M. E. Code, or Government 
Rules. Certainly all concede that no one 
but a practical boiler maker is competent 
to advise just the best procedure of making 
repairs to a boiler, and often what is con- 
sidered serious to the boiler maker, is made 
light of by the “Farmer” Boiler Inspector 
who looks over the defect. 


The making out of data forms, reports, 
 etc., of course this must be acquired by the 
un-experienced, but it is nothing hard after 
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the man has learned to use the formulas, 
and the reports of most insurance com- 
panies is a standard form which seems hard 
at first, but soon can be made without dif- 
ficulty, “memory” is important, and right 
here let me say that there is only one way of: 
making this easy and that is to carry a note 
book when making the inspection, list all 
defects noted or equipment, etc., that does 
not strictly comply with the law, and when 
it comes to making out the report you have 
the defects, recommendations, etc., before 
you, without any guess work. 


The inspector from the Boiler Making 
Field will find that in making inspections, 
he of course meets the engineer who oper- 
ates the boiler, and if you are wise you will 
not tell him that you are a former boiler 
maker, in fact it is up to you to let him be- 
lieve you have been an engineer (whether 
you have or not), for if he finds out you are 
a boiler maker and not from his craft, many 
will make things as miserable as possible 
for you, in complaining to his employer that 
the boiler inspector doesn’t do this and that, 
and he of course advises them to insure 
the boiler with a company who he knows 
the inspector who covers the district is 
from his craft. Some companies have had 
inspectors who did not go through the boil- 
ers (some got too big in the belly and 
couldn’t go through the manhole opening) 
but usually he was a former engineer and 
possibly gets by with it for several years, 
until a serious defect is found after some 
inspection he has made, in which he re- 
ported the boiler OK, as the boiler attend- 
ants had told him it was. We have also 
boiler inspectors making inspections of from 
20 to 25 horizontal water tube boilers in a 
day, and vertical water tube boilers, at 
least they turn in reports on them. They 
are some inspectors I would say that is, 
they see all that is externally exposed, but 
darn little of the interior. I have visited 
plants where the boilers were far from free 
of light scale, the combustion chambers 
were not cleaned out and the attendants 
have told me that everything is OK “in 
there,” “we always look at it before we put 
the boiler in service, and that inspector so 
and so never goes in there.” An inspec- 
tor where the boiler is down for an Internal 
Inspection and the boiler inspector does not 
go through the entire boiler as far as he 
can, is not a real inspection, but when he 
makes out a report the fellow who skimps 
his duty of going through all accessible 
parts his report looks s good on paper 
(trusting to luck that all is OK) and he is 
the boy who gets out the most inspections. 
You know insurance companies look for 
production, and keep careful account of the 
number of visits made, number inspected in- 
ternally, number inspected externally and 
the number of defects found, and some of 
the companies figure on getting over 100 in- 
ternals, a month, regardless of location, 
size, etc., and “get as many externals as you 
can.” The man who goes_' completely 
through his boilers usually cannot make as 
many inspections all conditions being equal 
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as the fellow who takes the easy part, and 
leaves the dirty part go; still on paper and 
report is a report and both look alike. 


Another thing which restrains our mem- 
bers from taking an interest in the positions 
is that. insurance companies pay salaries 
from.$125 a month, plus traveling expenses, 
etc.,. to $2,400 a year, with darn few getting 
over $2,000 .a year, and we all know that 
isn’t as much as some of our members 
make. Often it would be true that a boiler 
maker wouldn’t give up a good position to 
take an inspector’s position at $125 a month 
to start, (and some get less too), and nei- 
ther will the insurance companies pay more 
as long as they can get men from any craft 
(or without a trade), who will take the po- 
sition, and can get a commission from tue 
state where they are to be employed. 


The writer has had many years of experi- 
ence as a boiler inspector doing two years 
service as shop inspector in the largest boil- 
er shop (more boilers turned out) in the 
country and due to the fact that men other 
than practical boiler makers preceded me 
and apprently did not know the full mean- 
ing of the A. S. M. E. Code, I faced two 
years of nothing less than H—, of trying to 
get work turned out in accordance with the 
law. The shop, however, is too large for 
one shop inspector to take care of properly, 
and inasmuch as one inspector has always 
(“signed the data reports”) before of course 
one man will always take care of it. I found 
that I had one-half day’s work and more 
each day making out insurance company 
data, reports, witnessing the stamping of boil- 
ers with state standard numbers, etc., and 
that little time was had for inspection du- 
ties, (you trust to everybody being honest 
you know) but anyway I occasionally found 
“dutchmen” used, laminated plates; flaws 
in plates felded up, staybolts screwed into 
holes without threads, drift pins used in- 
stead of barrel pins, and bolts for bolting up 
work properly were hard to find, as they 
only used enough bolts to hold the plates 
and heads, etc., together until the Bull 
Riveter got to work. I may say that I have 
signed my name to some darn poor work- 
manship owing to the fact that I had more 
work than JI could properly handle, but when 
I found defects I fought to back the state 
law where the boiler was to be shipped. 
Certainly many shops build boilers today as 
they please and the inspector signs the data 
that all workmanship is in full compliance 
with the law, when he knows it is not. There 
are boiler manufacturers, too, who do obey 
the law strictly, and even if there was no in- 
spector there, their foreman have orders to 
let no defective work go through the shop, 
but those few shops you know can’t compete 
with the shop that does get away with de- 
fective material and workmanship. 


I have also had field experience which re- 
quires more detailed reports, and as _ pre- 
viously cited the field inspection through 
and through generally speaking is a farce as 
long as competent men are not the boiler 
inspectors. 
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As for remedies let’s get busy as an or- 
ganization, make our State and National Rep- 
resentatives take a stand of for or against 
us in real boiler inspection by practical 
men, and if against it, then let’s look for a 
new bunch of Representatives to vote for. 


I think that our organization should open 
up a page for the use of our members in 
asking questions, and replies to same, and 
exchange our experiences to the benefit of 
the trade and ourselves. I am sure that I 
will do my share willingly free-gratis, and 
as Brother Kane states we can get the 3Rs 
to work for us, which of course will have to 
be acquired from the good old arithmetic, 
we can then send. 90 per cent of the appli- 
cants for boiler inspection positions to take 
the various examinations. 


Brother Casey’s articles—The Technical 
and Laying Out Articles have helped many 
and with the continuance of them, we could 
also have as has been suggested a page of 
questions and answers, but of course such 
would be useless unless enough of our mem- 
bers are in favor of doing it in an effort to 
advance. 


I would suggest that each member write 
the Division of Boiler Inspection of the State 
in which he resides, enclosing sufficient 
postage (6c) for a copy of the State Rules 
and Regulations of the Boiler Inspection 
Law, with information concerning taking 
the examination for Boiler Inspector when 
examinations are held, etc., or by sending 
$i to the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, 29 West 39th Street, New York 
City, for a copy of the Boiler Code latest 
edition. Copies of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission—Division of Locomotive In- 
spection can be obtained from the Super: 
intendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., at 15c per 
copy, and the Department of Commerce— 
Steam-Boat Inspection Service ‘General 
Rules and Regulations,’ I believe can be 
obtained from The Superintendent of Docu- 
ments at the address above given. 


As I previously stated in the January 
Journal I believe it about time for “Union 
Labor” in general to back a Presidential 
candidate who we can rely upon to give 
labor a square deal, and certainly one-half 
of our vote should not be given to one can- 
didate, the other half to the opposing party, 
but “united” we should vote for a man who- 
ever it may be. Personally the writer favors 
Mr. La Follette who has, it appears, been 
square in all his dealings up to this time, 
and who has backed the dictates of no one 
except the “‘people’”’ who elect him. To quote 
a local paper. an editorial in. part said 
“Folks, clean the government. Let not your 
Republican hand know what your Demo- 
cratic hand doeth. With both, take an hon- 
est, courageous, incorruptible, long-tried 
servant—Bob La Follette. He’s yours for 
the asking and there’s no human power in 
money, party or social pull that can take 
him away from you.” With sincerest good 


_. Wishes, Fraternally yours, C. C. Roberts. 


Le ee, ee 
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Foreign Correspondence 


Wellington, N. Z. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


This is to acknowledge receipt of Jour- 
nals to February, 1924, for which please ac- 
cept my thanks. 


At various times your Journal has recom- 
mended various books and reports for the 
information of members. I am desirous of 
obtaining the following copies for which I 
am enclosing Money Order for £1. INDUS- 
TRIAL DEMOCRACY by Glen E. Plumb; 
LABOR MONEY by R. Boeckel, and three 


copies of the CHIEF INSPECTOR PACK’S 


REPORT OF LOCOMOTIVE INSPECTION. 
The last named reports I should like you 
to send by return of mail, as the need for 
same is urgent. If the enclosed £1 is in- 
sufficient to cover the cost, please let me 
know and I will immediately forward the 
balance. 


Referring to an article appearing in your 
Journal N. Z, BUILDS RAILROADS CO-OP- 
ERATIVELY for the information of your 
members I wish to state that a large con- 
tract has just been completed in Wellington 
on the co-operative basis for the City Coun- 
cil. The contract was to pierce a hill two 
miles with a tunnel 7 feet square to supply 
water to this city. The contract was let to 
a party of miners, two of the leaders of the 
party being men who had represented La- 
bor in Parliament, who were desirous of 


demonstrating the possibilities of co-opera- 
tive labor. The contract has now been com- 
pleted, and there are the following points of 
interest in connection therewith. The time 
taken has been two years and five months, 
and is supposed to constitute a world’s rec- 
ord, certainly a record for the Southern 
Hemisphere. Although 90 tons of explosives 
have been used no serious accident has oc- 
curred; this is also in the nature of a rec- 
ord. All men have shared equally in the re- 
turns for their labor, and when any met 
with minor accidents, or were afflicted with 
sickness full wages were paid. During the 
period of the undertaking these 36 miners 
have voluntarily made the following dona- 
tions: To Political Labor Party, £700; to 
research £44, and to the miners’ strike fund 
£300. This work has been finished to the 
satisfaction of the Engineers in the Coun- 
cil, and despite their generous gifts they 
have received remuneration from the work 
very far in access of any wages paid for 
similar work by private contractors. It is 
worthy of note also that when tenders were 
called for the contract, the tender of these 
miners was considerably below any tender 
submitted by the Contractors. 

Trusting that this information will be of 
interest to your members, and thanking you 
in anticipation of the books requested, with 
best wishes, I remain, yours fraternally, P. 
EK. Warner (per W. B.), Secretary. 


In Memoriam 


Notices of the following deaths of mem- 
bers and relatives of members have been 
received with suitable resolutions of sym- 
pathy: 

Members. 

Brother C. S. Brooks, member of Lodge 
11, Brainerd, Minn., died February 26, 1924. 

Brother Frank Niemeyer, member of 
Lodge 549, Middleport, O., died March 27, 
1924. 


Brother Henry J. Parker, member of 
Lodge 120, Burlington, Ia., died recently. 


Relatives of Members. 


Mrs. W. L. West, wife of Brother W. L. 
West of Lodge 356, Hammond, Ind., died 
March 26, 1924. 

Mrs. Mary Ann Price, mother of Brothers 
Robert and Edward Price of Lodge 413, St. 
Thomas, Ont., Can., died March 28, 1924. 


News of General Interest 


STRIKING SHOPMEN, NEW HAVEN R. R. STILL FULL OF FIGHT. 


Extracts Weekly Bulletin. 

There isn’t any. doubt but that this fire 
was caused by sparks from a passing loco- 
motive. It is almost a daily occurrence of 
spectacular blazes, caused by sparks from 
locomotives. Last year’s forestry destruc- 
tion caused by sparks from defective spark 
arresters of the New Haven locomotives, 
was a serious financial matter for the New 


Haven. However, that doesn’t seem to both- 
er the present management any. Evidently 
all that they have to do, to pay these bills 
for their ruthless destruction is to dig down 
deep into the United States Treasury, and 
shovel the tax payers’ money out of it. I 
have before me at this writing the annual 
statement of the New Haven for 1923, and 
it shows among other things where they 
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shoveled a nice little pile of the tax pay- 
ers’ money from the Federal Treasury to re- 
plenish their cash drawers after emptying 
them trying to lick their locked out shop- 
men into servile submission. 

The annual statement reads in part as 
follows: 

(a) Pledged with the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States as partial 
security for collateral gold note dated Jan- 
uary 1, 1923, due January 1, 1933 at 6 per 
cent, $200,000.00. 

(b) Pledged -with the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States as partial 
security for collateral gold not dated Feb- 
ruary 1, 1923, due February 1, 1923 at 6 per 
cent, $2,000,000.00. 


(c) Pledged with the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States as partial 
security for collateral gold note dated April 
2, 1923, due February 1, 1933 at 6 per cent. 


The above is just a nice little nest egg 
of $4,200,000.00 that the present administra- 
tion at Washington shoveled out to the rail- 
road wreckers in order that the locked out 
shopmen might be battered into a state of 
abject submission. This, however, has not 
as yet been accomplished. The shopmen 
have faced starvation in many instances and 
are still standing on their feet, and going 
to stay on their feet until justice is meted 


out to them, no matter how long it takes. 


The November elections will wear around. 
Then the shopmen will strike harder than 
ever, but it will be at the ballot box. Then 
they will have the pleasure with others, of 
cleaning out of office a lot of the spineless 
corrupt big corporation politicians. The 
New Haven shopmen will never surrender. 
They will fight for their rights until the 
last shot is fired, and what’s more, they’re 
going to fire the last shot. 
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Now then. Let us take a peep at the An- 
nual Statement of the New Haven and see 
just what it cost during 1923 for injuries: 

Cost for injuries, Maintenance of Way 
and Structure was, $170,584.64. 

Cost for injuries, Maintenance of Equip- 
ment, $209,779.35. 

Cost for injuries, Transportation Depart- 
ment, $785,235.94. 

The cost for injuries as given in the 
statement figures to the nice little sum of 
$1,165,599.93. This could have nearly all 
been avoided if the equipment had been 
kept in proper repair. However, the man- 
agement carry on with their destruction, 
and just so long as they do, these condi- 
tions are bound to exist. 

Here’s another little item in the state- 
ment in connection with the defective equip- 
ment and the financial situation on the 
road. It has cost the management for 
clearing wrecks during 1923, $256,065.12. 


Is it any wonder the road is in the finan- 
cial condition that it is. This is nothing 
less than a ruthless squandering of money. 
This expenditure would not have been, at 
least it would have been probably about 90 
per cent less if it hadn’t been for the dilapi- 
dated condition of the equipment on the line 
of road. 

This annual statement is nothing less 
than an indictment of the management of 
the New Haven road. No wonder the Board 
of Directors decided not to send it to the 
stockholders, with the exception of those 
that made written request for it. Next 
week I will write further on this statement. 


My boss says I have gone far enough 
with this article, so I suppose I had bet- 
ter stop right now. With very best wishes 
to all, I remain, fraternally yours (signed) 
Robert Henderson, Secretary. 


PROGRESSIVES, WARNED BY FOSTER INTRIGUE, RESENT REDS’ 
CLAIM OF CAPTURE. 


By International Labor News Service. 

Washington, D. C.—Exposure by Interna- 
tion Labor News Service of the intrigue by 
which the communists, under leadership of 
W. Z. Foster, claim capture of the farmer- 
labor political organizations in six middle- 
and-northwestern states, has created a fu- 
rore of resentment in Washington. 

Progressives realize the menace of the 
Foster scheming and have gone to work 
energetically to demolish the red machine. 

The reds propose a national convention in 
St. Paul June 17 and a complete detailed re- 
port of the program has gone to Moscow 
over the signature of a communist commit- 
tee of three headed by Foster, as reported 
by International Labor News Service. 

In two of the states where the farmer- 
labor political organizations are claimed by 
Foster—North Dakota and Minnesota—the 
farmer-labor organizations have elected 
United States Senators. These Senators are 
not communists and they do not at all relish 
the capture of their organization machinery 
by Foster. 


The Senators from these states are .Ladd 
and Frazier from North Dakota and Ship- 
sted and Johnson from Minnesota. Ladd has 
never shown any pronounced inclination to 
take issue with the reds, Frazier is practi- 
cally an unknown quantity on the issue, 
while Johnson has held out against some 
particularly insidious red influences. Ship- 
sted has been firmest of the four. None 
of them, however, warms to the prospect 
of seeing his state organization machinery 
captured by an organization subordinate to 
Moscow and hostile to the announced farm- 
er-labor principles. 


Progressives in Washington denounce the 
St. Paul communist plans as an effort to 
sabotage the whole farmer-labor movement 
and warn both farmers and trade unionists 
to keep out of the entanglement. 


Others see in the development but one of 
the dangers of partisan political action, to 
which the American Federation of Labor al- 
ways has been opposed. They point out that 
definite affiliation to a party leads those 
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so affiliated into whatever road the bosses 


' of the party select and leads to subordina- 


‘lack of necessary funds. 


tion to whatever group of bosses may Sse- 
cure control. 
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In any event, the exposure of the com- 
munist intrigue, first made public by the 
International Labor News. Service, has 
aroused sound progressives to the menace, 


WHO SAYS “WHAT'S THE USE.” 


A young man ran for the legislature of 
Illinois, and the first time was badly 
swamped. 

He next entered business, failed and spent 
seventeen years of his life paying up the 
debts of a worthless partner. 

He was in love with a beautiful young 
woman to whom he became engaged then 
she died. 


He tried to get an appointment to the 
United States land office, but failed. 

He became a candidate for the United 
States Senate and was defeated. 

Then he became a candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency and was once more defeated. 

One failure after another—bad failures— 
great setbacks. Then he became one of the 
greatest men of America—Abraham Lincoln. 
—The Holy Name Journal. 


THE RAILWAY MECHANICAL FOREMAN. 


A visit to a railway boiler shop convinces 
one that there is “something doing” there, 
that is not only mystifying to those unac- 
quainted with the work, but that a scientific 
knowledge is required to perform the com- 
plicated duty at hand. The fact that one 
of the greatest advancements in locomotive 
construction is in the boiler, is a guarantee 
that intelligence of a high order is required 
to fill a position in a boiler shop. The 


destiny of many lives ofttimes depend upon 
the workmanship in a railway boiler shop 
and the scarcity of explosions known to take 
place on the roads, bespeak the intelligence 
of the everyday boiler maker and his fore- 
man. Without giving the matter some seri- 
ous thought one can hardly realize the re- 
sponsibility that falls to the lot of a rail- 
way boiler shop foreman, and his shop force. 


* —Hxtract from the Railway Journal. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR NATIONAL NON-PARTISAN 
POLITICAL CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE. 


TO THE OFFICERS OF ALL NATIONAL 
AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS, STATE 
AND CENTRAL BODIES AND LOCAL 
UNIONS: 

Dear Sirs and Brothers: 

The successes of the non-partisan politi- 
cal policy of the A. F. of L. in 1922, were so 
definite, notwithstanding the lack of funds, 
that there is great hope for the gains that 
can be made in the political campaign for 
1924. If the organized wage earners of the 
United States desire that Congress shall be 
brought nearer to the people and that exec- 
utive officers of our government will fulfill 
their duties honestly and fearlessly they 
must expect not only to make financial sac- 
rifices but to vote against enemies of labor 
and for friends of labor. 

The Executive Council in its report to the 
Portland (1923) convention of the A. F. of 
L. made this comment: 

While the non-partisan campaign brought 
many victories to labor and the people, the 
A. F. of L. National Non-Partisan Political 
Campaign Committee was hampered by the 
-In many districts 
more effective work could have eben done 
were sufficient funds available. The con- 
vention should consider this phase of the 
non-partisan campaign and devise some 
method by which during the elections of 
1924 a most thorough campaign can be in- 
augurated and carried to a successful con- 
clusion. It would be dangerous not to give 
this subject the most careful consideration, 
as a failure to finance the next campaign 
will make it possible for the reactionaries 
to gain their ends through insidious propa- 


ganda that could not be counteracted. 

Less than $5,000 was contributed by the 
trade union movement in the 1922 campaign. 
But the results achieved were greater than 
in any year since an organized effort was 
made to carry out a non-partisan political 
policy. 

Having this subject under advisement the 
Portland (1923) convention unanimously de- 
clared: 

That each national and international and 
directly affiliated organization impress upon 
its individual membership the vital neces- 
sity of providing ample and sufficient means 
for carrying on the work of the American 
Federation of Labor National Non-Partisan 
Political Campaign, and that to this end 
each urge upon its members the desirability 
of individually contributing money to this 
fund. 

Of course it is well known to the Exec- 
utive Council that the unemployment period 
has caused a great reduction in finances and 
that it may be difficult to appropriate money 
for the purpose mentioned, yet we believe 
that there is no other question of such mo- 
ment as the election of men to public of- 


fice who will be true not only to labor but 


to all the people, and not to a privileged 
few. 

Already the best efforts have been put 
forth by written and printed communica- 
tions as well as by telegrams, and as or- 
ganizers have been available, their services 
have been utilized in furtherance of the best 
interests of the people of our country. Men 
of labor should not lose sight ef the fact 
that in the impending primary campaign 
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and in the elections, the candidates will be 
for President and Vice-President of the 
United States, United States senators and 
members of the house of representatives, in 
addition to the elections within the states, 
and in this impending. campaign the fate of 
important legislation and administrative ac- 
tivities will be outlined and determined. 

In accordance with the unanimous action 
of the Portland convention we are urging 
you and through you the rank and file of 
your membership to come to the aid of the 
A. F. of L. National Non-Partisan Political 
Campaign Committee with as liberal con- 
‘tributions as possible. 

Transmit all contributions to Frank Mor- 
rison, Secretary, American Federation of 
Labor; A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. 
C., who will receipt for the same and at the 
conclusion of the campaign a financial re- 
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port of the contributions and expenditures 
will be published and sent to each con- 
tributor. 

Many primaries will soon be held. There- 
fore it is absolutely necessary for the non- 
partisan committee to get into the field as 
soon as possible. 

Permit us, therefore, to urge that you give 
this matter your early consideration in or- 


der that we may carry out the wishes of — 


the many conventions of the A. F. of L. 
and especially of that held in Portland, 
October 1-12, 1923. 

Urging all to be up and doing in this 
worthy endeavor, we have the honor to re- 
main, Yours fraternally, Saml. Gompers, 
Frank Morrison, Jas. 
Committee American Federation of Labor, 
National Non-Partisan Political Campaign 
Committee. 


STRIKE ENDED ON ROCK ISLAND LINES. 


The strike on the Rock Island Lines was 
ended on March 28, 1924, th ugh the ef- 
forts of the United States Department of 
Labor, Secretary of James J. Davis and 
Commissioner of Conciliation Thomas J. 
Williams being the ones who were able to 
bring about a situation by which the strike 
could be terminated and the best interests 
of all concerned be conserved. 


Briefly speaking, the railroad company in 
employing men will, for a period of eight 
months ending November 30, 1924, employ 
men who went on strike and who have reg- 
istered, in preference to others. Men who 
went on strike and who desire to return to 
work on the Rock Island have until May 
3lst in which to register, upon writing to 
the Master Mechanic or General Foreman at 
their home point signifying their desire to 
register and re-enter the service, a regis- 
tration card will be mailed which the appli- 
cant should fill out promptly and return to 
the official from whom it came. 


In returning men who register, the se- 
niority list of June 30, 1922, will be followed, 
but they will not hold seniority over those 
who have entered the service since July 
1, 1922. 

Men who are returned to work will not be 
required, threatened, or intimated, into join- 
. ing the company union, or into giving up 
their membership in their present organiza- 
tion. 

The age limit will not be applied to men 
who are returned, nor will they have to 
make out a new application. 

The rules which have been effective dur- 
ing the strike are unchanged, the rates of 
pay are fixed and compare generally with 
that paid on other roads. 


At the time this is written (April 18), a 
number of men have been returned at the 
majority of the points on the railroad, it is 
to be expected that considerable time will 
elapse before matters will adjust them- 
selves to the new basis. 

The higher officials have expressed them- 
selves as acting in perfect good faith and 


we are pleased to state that since’the term- 
ination good faith has been demonstrated 
and it is anticipated that the best of rela- 
tionship will be restored on this road in the 
near future. 

It is desired that our members every- 
where understand that the men who came 
on strike on the Rock Island will be em- 
ployed in preference to others and until 
such time as those desiring to return to 
work are taken care of, or until November 


O’Connell, Executive | 


30th, our members who are not Rock Island - 


strikers will avoid loss of time and money 
by not seeking employment on the Rock 
Island. 

Following is the official letter covering 
the situation which resulted in the strike 
being terminated, it embodies the under- 
standing of the Committee, the Commission- 
er and the Secretary of Lavor and bears 
their approval. 


Chicago, Ill., March 27, 1924. 
The Honorable James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. Secretary: 

The undersigned representatives of the 
striking shopmen on the Rock Island Rail- 
road have very carefully considered the 
proposition submitted to us by you, through 
Commissioner Williams, as contained in Mr. 
Hayden’s letters to you of February 16 and 
March 1; your letter to Mr. Hayden, March 
63. JMr. Hayden’s reply, March 7; and your 
reply to Mr. Hayden, March 11, together 
with the explanation and statements given 
us by Commissioner Williams. 

Our understanding of this proposition 
may be summed up as follows: 


The Rock Island will make an earnest ef- 
fort to employ, at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, as many of the former shop craft em- 
ployees as work can be provided for, even 
going to the extent of increasing, so far as 
practicable, the amount of repair and main- 
tenance work on the equipment. 

- Sixty days are given in which all the men 
may register for employment, and it is 


——— ne 


“ 


se 
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| understood that registration may be accom- 


plished by communication with the employ- 


ing officer at the man’s home point, either 


by mail or in person. 

The relative seniority rights of the men 
among themselves will be preserved and 
they will be given preference, as against 
new men, for a period of six months follow- 
ing the registration period of sixty days. 
A fair method will be provided which will 


insure absolute justice in the cases of those 


charged with having committed acts of vio- 


‘lence, etc. 


Men returning to work will not be re- 
quired to make out an application form, if 
they did so when originally entering the 
service of the Company, and the age of a 
man will not be a bar to his employment. 

Men who are returned to work will re- 
main in their original class, such as Machin- 


ists, Boilermakers, Carmen, etc. 


No effort will be made directly, or indi- 
rectly, to induce men returning to the serv- 
ice to join any particular organization, or 
to relinquish their membership in any body 
with which they may be affiliated. 

With the above understanding, and in the 
utmost faith, we desire to advise you that 
your proposition is accepted, effective 
March 28, 1924. 
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We want, at this time, to extend to you 
our thanks and appreciation for your ef- 
forts, and sincerely trust that this entire 
matter will be consummated in the utmost 
good faith and will prove advantageous to 
the employer, and employees and to the 
public generally. Yours very truly (signed) 
George Ganzer, T. P. Hyland, H. KE. Hart, H. 
A. Whittemore, F. D. Miller, W. O. Tackett, 
Representatives of the Striking Employees. 
Attest: (signed) Thomas J. Williams, Unit- 
ed States Commissioner of Conciliation, De- 
partment of Labor. 

We desire at this time and in this way to 
assure all who have given us their finan- 
cial and moral support that it has been 
deeply appreciated and on behalf of our 
Rock Island members we give you our sin- 
cere thanks, the loyalty and devotion of our 
members throughout the past twenty-one 
months will forever stand as a monument to 
their faith in the Brotherhood of Man and 
the final triumph of Truth and Justice, 
men of such caliber will finally receive that 
which is due them and we are confident 
that the Rock Island Lines will gladly rec- 
ognize and reward the service which these 
men are capable of giving. H. A. Whitte- 
more, Secretary-Treasurer, System Federa- 
tion No. 6. 


NEW RAILROAD LABOR BILL STRESSES SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


BY CONFERENCE. 


MACHINERY OF RAILWAY LABOR ACT. 
I. Steps in Adjustment of Grievances Arising Under 


Agreements. 


Second Step. 


Boards of Adjustment. 
Unsettled grievance 
disputes must be re- 


Fourth Step. 


Board of Arbitration. 


Third Step. Voluntary submission 
to arbitration if medi- 
nee | ation fails.—Sec. 7-A. 
Board of Mediation 


Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation se- 
lects neutral arbitra- 


and Conciliation. 


Hither party may in- 


voke (or Board may|tors if not agreed] 
proffer) its services| upon within 15 days. 
if grievance dispute | —Sec. 7-A. 


First Step. ferred to appropriate | is not decided by. Ad- Y : 
= Board.—Sec. 4. epee irae with- He eaten ‘ay iy nonin 
in days.—Sec. 5. in writing and awar 
Conferences. 4 Ft eles Men. : 7 binding.—Sec. 7-C. 
3. Clerks, M. of W., Sta- | Arbitration proposed 
Must confer on griev- tionary Firemen. as final action. Judgment entered on 
ances.—Sec. 3. 4. Marine Workers. —Sec. 5.| award.—Sec. 7-D. 
’ —Sec. 3-B. 
AGREEMENT. 
Duty to make and maintain. Sec. 2. 
Duty to confer on disputes. Sec. 3. 
No changes without notice and conference. Sec. 6. 


No changes in wages or rules until after final action by Board of Mediation and Con- 


ciliation. Sec. 6. 


“BASED ON AGREEMENT.” 
By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—Strong emphasis is 


placed in the Howell-Barkley railroad labor 


bill on direct conference between represen- 
tatives of the railroads and of the railroad 
workers’ organizations the the best means 
of maintaining industrial peace. 

The Howell-Barkley bill, which is support- 


ed by the American Federation of Labor, 


the sixteen standard railroad unions and 


- other trade unions, proposes to abolish the 


Railroad Labor Board and substitute instead 
direct mediation and voluntary arbitration 
between the railroads and their workers. 
The bill has been presented in the Senate 
by Senator Howell of Nebraska and in the 
House by Representative Barkley of Ken- 
tucky. 


The new bill provides for: 
1. Abolition of the Railroad Labor Board. 
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2. Repeal of the labor provisions of the 
Esch-Cummins law. 


3. Establishing as a duty upon both part- 
ies to a dispute that they “exert every rea- 
sonable effort to make and maintain agree- 
ments” concerning wages and working con- 
ditions. 


4, Settlement by conference, if possible, 
and sending of disputes not so settled to 
an adjustment board, in which the two part- 
ies have equal representation. 


5. Creation of four such adjustment 
boards: (a) train service, (b) shopmen, 
(c) clerks and miscellaneous, (d) marine 
workers. 


6. Changes in agreements only after this 
machinery has been used to bring them 
about. 

7. <A board of conciliation, to act when 
adjustment boards fail. 


8. Arbitration boards which will act only 
when both parties have agreed to accept 
the award. 

9. Challenge and appeal of award on 
grounds of error or fraud. 

The bill provides that the members of the 
adjustment boards shall be made up of an 
equal number of men from these groups, to 
be nominated by each side to the President, 
appointed by him and confirmed by the 
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Senate, to serve three-year terms at $7,000 
a year. 

Decisions of the board would be made by 
majority vote and must be given within 90 
days, unless the parties affected agree to 
an extension in time. The conciliation 
board is to be made up of five members, 
named by the President. Their salaries 
would be $12,000 and they would serve 
seven years. 
with the railroad industry. 


If the conciliation board fails to bring 
peace, the dispute may go to an arbitration 
board of three or six persons and the deci- 
sion would deal only with the issues sub- 
mitted in writing. The bill provides that . 
one-third of the board of arbitration shall 
be chosen by the workers, one-third by the 
railroads and these two-thirds shall choose 
the third. If they fail to reach an under- 
standing on the third within five days, the 
third arbitrator shall be named by the board 
or arbitration and conciliation. 

While the parties are to accept in ad- 
vance the award thus made, it is provided 
that the award shall not prevent any em- 
ployee from quitting work. A copy of the 
award shall be filed in the Federal court 
and unless challenged by either party with- — 
in ten days, shall be entered as a court 
judgment. 


PEOPLE MUST BE ON GUARD; REACTION IS AT WORK. 
By John A. Voll, Editor, The Bottle Maker. 


Big business, the reactionary politicians 
of both big political parties, and the daily 
press, all representative of big business, are 
diligently and tirelessly planning and en- 
gineering statements that are put out by 
the daily press and periodicals, to confound 
the people in their position and attitude re- 
garding the corruption that is being un- 
earthed at Washington, the seat of govern- 
men, by confusing their minds through ap- 
peal to political prejudice and assertions 
that guilt has not been proven and that men 
in high political positions are being lynched. 
This is done with the hope that the people 
as usual will be sympathetic and lenient to 
the extent of allowing the culprits to es- 
cape or to ease up in their demands for 
thorough investigation and punishment and 
thus if not giving sanction to, yet permit- 
ting more and greater corruption by gov- 
ernment officials and bribe g vers and tak- 
ers than has yet taken place. 

This is no time to be fooled either by the 
innocent or guilty. The time is here to de- 
mand a show-down. The innocent will be 
exonerated in due time and the guilty must 
be punished if this government in its pres- 
ent form is to continue to live under God. 

Big business, its satellites and instru- 
ments know only too well that no one is be- 
ing or will be lynched. They know how easy 
it is to play on the people’s minds for pa- 
tience and tolerance. 

To rob the people and suppress them in 
their rights and liberties is one of the prin- 
cipal functions of big business. This can- 


not be denied because it is being practiced 
every day in industry and in our political 
life. Now that it is more clearly being 
brought to light through the uncovering of 
corruption and graft in government, brought 
to exposure by the labor press of the coun- 
try, let the insistent demand for full, thor- 
ough and genuine investigation of all de- 
partments of government and government 
officials of which there is the slightest sus- 
picion of guilt continue unabated to the end 
that all in any way guilty shall be punished 
and that the people shall be satisfied in 
their minds that government has been en- 
tirely purged of wrong doing through the 
placing in jail of the guilty and the elimina- 
tion from office of all those who by their 
acts or inactivities condoned the action of 
the guilty. 


ROOSTER AND CAT. 

Once a tiny mouse took a brief outing 
for the first time. Under the advice of its 
mother it kept within quick reach of its © 
home. Returning safely, it told its experi- 
ences to the wise parent, something like 
this: 

“Oh, mamma, I had a lovely time. I al- 
most forgot to watch for danger. At last 
I spied the loveliest animal sunning it- 
self. It was. so quiet and innocent, and 
had such lovely fur, I felt I must go to it 
and nestle against its side. Just them a 
great big monster, strutting in the yard, 
raised its head and shouted so loud I was 
frightened and ran home. I only wish I 


They are not to be connected 


J a, 
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had been’ given time to go to that kind 
‘friend.’ 

“My child,” said the wise one, “but for 
the fellow you feared you would not have 
returned. Your quiet, demure friend was 
our greatest enemy, a cat, and would have 
devoured you, while the blatant rowdy was 
a rooster, of whom you need have no fear. 
His crowing saved your life.” 


How well the innocence of some humans 
is illustrated in this little fable! For in- 
stance, denouncing the danger of propa- 
ganda, many have only the fear of radical- 
ism in mind, and speak of sound American- 
ism, seemingly unaware that some of the 
most insidious and menacing propaganda 
of the day is that which would maintain 
conditions that are a positive danger to 
America. 

The radical may be only the boisterous 
rooster; his grievances have their birth in 
~the wrongs suffered by the masses under 
institutions fostered by harmful selfishness. 
It is true that human woe is often exploited 
by radical demagogues for their own selfish 


Lodge No 


Young—Lodge No. 32. 

Lodge No. 32 has revoked the withdrawal 
card issued to Boilermaker Blain A. (Can- 
non Ball) Young, Reg. No. 30369, for con- 
duct unbecoming to a member. W. E. 
Dwyer, L. 32. 


Due Receipts Lost—Gibbons. 


Brother F. M. Gibbons, Reg. No. 80782, 
reports the loss of his receipt case and 
International due receipts from December, 
1921, to December, 1923. Anyone finding 
same please notify T. J. Godfrey, C. S. L. 
No. 588, 930 E. 44th St., Chicago, II. 


Mennemyer—Lodge No. 483. 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts of F. 
A. Mennemyer, Reg. No. 281500, will please 
notify the undersigned, as he is six months 
in arrears; left here without taking clear- 
ance card and owed L. 483 $50. Dan Fitz- 
gerald, S., L. 483. 


Amberger—Lodge No. 227. 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts ‘of 
George Amberger, boilermaker, formerly of 
Local 227, or the party himself will please 
communicate with the undersigned, as I 
have news for him. Walter Pasko, 4200 Po- 
tomac, Chicago, Ill, F. S., L. 227. 


Cards and Receipts Stolen—Baldwin. 


Brother A. R. Baldwin, Reg. No. 149662, 
Lodge 231, Olean, N. Y., reports that his 
clearance card and some receipts have been 
| stolen. Anyone taking up same will please 
| notify L. J. Metzner, F. S.-T., L. 155. 
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ends, but human woe exists in too large a 
degree for a civilized country. Given a 
reign of real equity, with a decrease in hu- 
man distress, the radical would find his oc- 
cupation gone. 

It is wiser to look out for the. demure 
cat, rather than fear the shining-feathered 
rooster.—The Dearborn Independent. 


ON THE BRIGHT SIDE. 
Hawkins—“Well, old man, how’s business 
going?” 
Martin—‘“Oh, like clockwork.” 
Hawkins—“But I’d heard a rumor that 
your people had failed.” 
Martin—‘‘So they have. The business has 
just been wound up.’—Exchange. 


THE MASTER MIND. 


“So, your husband has given up smok- 
ing. It must have taken lots of will pow- 
er.” ‘ 

“It sure did, but I’ve got it.”—The Mys- 
tic Worker. 


Notices 


LIST OF MEMBERS PREVIOUSLY 
ADVERTISED. 


Gallagher—Lodge 53. 


Local Secretaries are requested to hold the card ef James 
Gallagher, Reg. 65401, and notify the undersigned. L 
asi Secy., L, 53, Labor Temple, Madison, Wis. 
ournal. 


December 


Reese-Cullins—Lodge No. 239. 


Any. secretary taking up cards of W. J. Collins, Reg. No. 
76690, or Joseph Reese, Reg. No. 35263, will please notify 
H. J. Bolton, president of Lodge No. 239, P. O. Box 23, 
Rocky Mount, N. C., as they owe him for borrowed money. 
February Journal. 


Carpenter—Lodge No. 104. 

Any secretary taking up the card of Jack Carpenter, Reg. 
No. 161072, a driller, will kindly notify the undersigned, as 
he left here owing money which he borrowed, and also owes 
Se room and board. Ben Grectke, B. A. S. L. 104. March 
ournal. 


Christian—Lodge No. 613. 

Anyone knowing the whereabouts of John Christian, Reg. No. 
167171, kindly notify the undersigned, as he obtained a clear- 
ance card from this local fraudulently, and is over a year in 
sea of dues. Emmett K. Sheehan, F. C. S. L. 613. March 
ournal, 


Walters—Lodge 726. 


Any secretary taking up the card of J. E. Walters, Reg. No. 
213579, will please hold same and communicate with the under- 
signed, as this brother has violated the constitution and. by- 
laws of our Order, 
Lodge 726. 


and is under a fine imposed upon him 

At a lecture the speaker orated fervent- 
ly: “He drove straight to his goal. He 
looked neither to the right nor to the left, 
but pressed forward, moved by a definite 
purpose. Neither friend nor foe could de- 
lay him nor turn him from his course. All 
who crossed his path did so at their own 
peril. What would you call such a man?” 

“A truck driver,” shouted a voice from 
the audience.—Exchange. 
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SAFETY for the WELDER 


Mr. Welder, do you Know that the MATTINGLY SAFETY VALVE for Gas 
Welding and Cutting Equipment is a Safety Device designed especially to furnish 
the protection that you deserve? They prevent injuries and minimize the danger 
incident to flash-back and back-firing. They prevent the spreading of fire in case 
of failure of the hose or fittings by Instantly and Automatically closing to stop 
the escape of Gas from the tanks. They are made to fit any make of Regulator 
and are installed between the hose and the Regulator as shown in the illustration. 
They can be installed in three minutes by unscrewing the hose, screw the Valve 
on to Regulator and screw the hose on to the Valve, open the Valves when you 
are ready to light the flame—that’s all there is to it—the SAFETY VALVES 
will do the rest. 


M Aut’ T UNG ory 
SAFETYVALVES 
have been tested and 
approved by the Under- 
writers Laboratories. 
They are used by the 
United States Navy 
Yards and through 
their sheer merits have 
found their way into 
hundreds of Industrial 
Plants, Railroad Shops, 
Garages and Shipyards. 
All of these people 
recognized. the merits 
of these SAFETY 


On recommendation of 
their Safety Committee 
the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad have adopted 
MATTINGLY SAFETY 
VALVES as Standard 
Equipment for the Pro- 
tection of, their Welders. 
No: doubt many other 
railroads will take simi- 
lar action if the matter 
is brought before their 
Safety Committee by 
some member. We shall 
be only too glad.,.to fur- 
nish literature and pho- 
tostatic copies of testi- 
monial letters from users 


SSG, 9 vir AMAA AAA 


VALVES and adopted 7 
them for the one big Fig. (26 (WiV™ to all members of Safety 
idea—SAFETY FIRST. Approved By Committees on request. 


Underwriters’ Laboratories 


MATTINGLY SAFETY VALVES for Gas Welding and Cutting Equipment are 
essential to the Safe Operation of this Equipment and many welders do not 
hesitate to spend the small price of $10.00 for a pair for their tool kit. We all 
know that protection of this kind is much better than insurance, because insur- 
ance can not bring back a single life, whereas protection which will prevent an 
accident will ofttimes save lives. Therefore, the small price we ask for this 
permanent Safe Guard is as naught compared to the Protection you will receive, 
to say nothing of that fine feeling of Safety which accompanies the use of each 
pair. When ordering MATTINGLY SAFETY VALVES always give make of regu- 
lator, size of union nut on hose connection at regulator and length of hose used. 
All mail and telegraph orders given prompt attention. Agents wanted in all 
unoccupied territory. 


MATTINGLY AUTOMATIC VALVE COMPANY 


714 NORTH SECOND STREET ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


—— 
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INDUSTRY’S SELF-DETERMINATION. 


By Samuel Gompers. 
(In American Federationist for May.) 


Perhaps no declaration put forth by 
American labor since the beginning of the 
war has been as generally recognized for its 
importance and soundness as the declara- 
tion adopted by the Portland convention 
in October, 1923, entitled “Industry’s Man- 
ifest Duty.” This general recognition is 
one of the most gratifying signs of our 
present industrial life. It indicates an un- 


derstanding of the vital issues of the time 


and a desire to follow sound and funda- 
mental American principles in the solution 
of our industrial difficulties. 


Perhaps the keynote of that declaration 
was that industry must organize to govern 
itself. It was set forth that industry must 
“bring order to itself constructively or it 
will have an order thrust upon it.” The 
truth of Labor’s declaration becomes more 
manifest with each passing day and as the 
situation comes to be more generally under- 
stood in its true light the recognition of the 
soundness of Labor’s philosophy becomes 
more general. It is obvious today as never 
before that unless industry can so organize 
as to govern itself, to impose upon itself 
proper restrictions and limitations, and to 
deal justly, not only with those who parti- 
cipate in industry, but with the great masses 
of the people in general, there will be thrust 
upon industry a state of overlordship that 
will be as incompetent as it is illogical and 
oppressive. Comments upon Labor’s declara- 
tion have come from all directions and 
from persons in all walks of life. Many 
of the comments have been marked by an 
expression of a desire for more detailed in- 
formation—for a more specific program in 
which the further organization of industry 
shall be described in detail and plotted in 
neat squares and circles. This, of course, 
cannot be. 


It is possible to so understand the re- 
quirements of industry, the psychology of 
our people, and the philosophy of our own 
movement as to set forth a guiding policy. 
Nothing except time and experience, how- 
ever, can develop the actual detailed meth- 


ods and bring into being the condition for 
which the policy calls. Those whose com- 
ments have been the most thoughtful and 
understanding, have understood this. point 
of view and have accepted Labor’s declara- 
tion in the sense in which it was set forth. 

Former Senator Albert Beveridge studied 
Labor’s declaration of “Industry’s Manifest 
Duty” and in a recent magazine article 
dealing with the subject included this com- 
ment: 

“These short, clear paragraphs are states- 
manlike. They might have been written by 
either Jefferson or Hamilton, by Madison 
or Marshall, by Cleveland or Harrison—so 
fundamental are they and charged with 
public wisdom.” 


This is but one of many comments and 
but one indication of a growing grasp of 
the bigness and rightness of the philosophy 
and the industrial policy that Labor has 
laid before the people of our Republic. 


The American Federation of Labor has 
never assumed the role of prophet. Ths 
declaration setting forth “Industry’s Mani- 
fest Duty,” is not a prophecy, regardless of 
what some of its critics may have had to 
say. It is one thing to set forth a philosophy 
and a policy as a guide to activity and ef- 
fort, but it is quite another thing to at- 
tempt to set forth what will be the detailed 
results of acting in accord with that policy 
and philosophy. 

Labor has set forth in terms that are 
simple and thoroughly understandable 
what it believes to be the only philosophy 
or line of action by which the industrial 
life of the country can be saved from an 
avalanche of governmental bureaucracy and 
its faith is fixed in the principles thus set 
forth. Those who have thought out the 
problem for themselves and who have come 
to a final and fixed conclusion in favor of 
governmental bureaucracy remain, of 
course, unmoved by Labor’s declaration. 
Those who have been seeking a way out by 
which great masses of our people might 
save for themselves that freedom of oppor- 
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tunity and that great range for the satis- 
faction of individual ambition and initiative 
which America has always proclaimed as its 
own and which still exists to a large degree, 
find in the declaration of Labor a satisfy- 
ing solution of the problem. 

Those who have hoped and believed that 
there must be a way by which industry, 
through the exercise of its own intelligence 
and powers, can bring about the rectifica- 
tion of its own injustice and regulate its 
own conduct, so as to produce for every 
one the fullest possible measure of justice, 
find in Labor’s declaration a guiding light 
to that end. Labor has said over and 
over again that all of the knowledge and 


wisdom concerning an industry is to be. 


found within that industry. 

For the ills of industry, for the develop- 
ment and expansion of industry, for the 
perfection of its service to humanity, there 
is no soothing balm in the political Gilead. 
The prodigals who go wandering into the 
Elysian fields of political endeavor must 
come home to the workshops if they are to 
sit at the table where the feasts of knowl- 
edge are spread. They must come home 
to their industry if they are to sit at the 
council table where wise decisions are to 
be made. They must come where the work 
is, where the problems are, where the diffi- 
culties lie. Industry is an organic unity. 
Dissection and plastering from without by 
the metaphysicians of politics is at best 
mere tinkering and experimenting. At its 
worst it is destructive. 

But, as Labor has pointed out, industry 
cannot govern itself without having ma- 
chinery for that purpose. Freight can- 
not be shipped unless there are transporta- 
tion lines. Electricity cannot be sent from 
place to place unless there is a means of 
conducting the current. There cannot be 
government without the purpose to govern 
and the machinery by which to carry that 
purpose into effect. It is toward that end 
that industry must move, not by accident, 
but by design. The elements and factors 
within industry must organize thoroughly. 
There must be federations of organizations. 
Gradually, out of experience, functions must 
be developed and rules laid down. That is 
how intelligent rulership within industry 
must be created. And it is either that or 
the deluge of political interference and 
bungling, of which we have had sufficient 
example. 

Let us examine further. A recent report 
of a special committee of the Harvard Board 
of Overseers, made after long study, con- 
tained the following illuminating bit of 
wisdom: 

“As competition increases the successful 
man will, more and more, be the man who 
allows nothing to be wasted, but adopts the 
most efficient processes and devises new 
ones still more efficient; who works up 
his by-products into more useful and fur- 
ther valuable substances; who economizes 
energy whether this energy comes from 
coal or water power or human labor.” 
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In the scientific and technical 
great things are being done. Developments 
are in the making—developments that mean 
constant change in industry. Processes of 
manufacture are being changed almost 
daily. Machinery that was modern and ef- 
ficient yesterday is thrown aside today. 
Rates of production that were marvels yes- 
terday are obsolete today. Economics that 
were the last word yesterday are reckless 
waste today. Forces that were unknown 
yesterday are in harness today. 

So it is going, in chemistry, in electricity, 
in steel, in every branch of engineering, in 
management, and even in finance. 


In Pennsylvania a great super-power 
project is being developed. The results 
will be manifold. Power will be transport- 
ed over wires where coal now goes in cars. 
Thousands of men will find their places of 
employment moved. They will move with 
the employment, or they will have to find 
other work. Much readjustment will be 
necessary. But the final, net result will be 
economy—more production for less human 
effort. That is the trend everywhere. More 
production for less human effort. 


Finance would send all of this great ac- 
cumulating excesses into profits. But hu- 
manity is entitled to a better distribution 
of this new-found production. The race as 
a whole has a stake in what the race 
achieves. Better methods, greater produc- 
tion, must mean more things for the work- 
ing masses in the first place. It must then 
mean more freedom from toil. And these 
things must be arranged with justice to 
every useful element in our citizenship. 
There can be no such adjustments unless 
there is within industry the machinery for 
running the affairs of industry. It is more 
than collective bargaining that is required. 
And Labor has vastly more to give to in- 
dustry than it can give through collective 
bargaining. In sending up its voice for a 
great constructive democratization of in- 
dustry Labor is not asking for a chance to 
get. Labor is asking for a chance to give. 
There will be enough for all when it comes 
to getting. The productive possibilities of 
our American industry are beyond computa- 
tion. It is the ordering of things that is 
going to count most of all in the future. 
The great complexity that we call industry 
cannot continue on any basis that has not 
justice as its foundation and its guiding 
policy. Only on that basis will there be 
the greatest outpouring of human effort and 
intelligence. Only thus can every element 
within industry give freely and continuous- 
ly. We cannot know what colossal gifts 
of skill and knowledge and inspiration ‘are 
held back from industry today because of 
the lack of the feeling that justice lies 
ahead. 


The ordering of things must be devel- 
oped by those who know. Those who know 
are those who do the work and give the 
skill—those who serve usefully in all the 
great ramifications of industry. If there is 
not a building toward an organized govern- 


worlds ° 
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ment of industry by industry itself there 


~ 


will be blind forces, baffled and enraged, 
that will surely turn and tear at our struc- 
ture, with what fateful results we cannot 
know. The tinkering of politicians cannot 


alter this because the tinkering of politi- 


cians cannot remove injustices. It can only 
displace one maladjustment with another, 
as it did when it inflicted the railroad 
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labor board upon the transportation world. 

Come together, all who serve in industry. 
Come together in organization. Come to- 
gether, bringing order out of chaos, bring- 
ing system and satisfaction out of specula- 
tion and clashing. Come together, making 
rules and laws wisely, out of experience. 
Organize, each in your sphere—federate all 
toward one great end. 


BIG BUSINESS AND THE INVESTIGATIONS. 
By Senator Robt. M. La Follette in La Follette’s Magazine. 


The present widespread campaign to dis- 
credit the Senate investigations is but an- 
other evidence of the subservience of gov: 
ernment fo powerful interests which thrive 
on governmental corruption and _ special 
privilege. 

_ The attack comes principally from two 
sources: From the recognized spokesmen 

of Big Business, and from the responsible 
leaders of the party in power. The as- 
saults upon the inquiries from these quar- 
ters are so similar in tone as to suggest a 
tacit understanding among those who direct 
them. 

‘An administration which tolerates the 
Private Monopoly system could hardly be 
expected to aid in the exposure of monopo- 
ly’s raids upon the public domain through 
the Department of the Interior, its system- 
atic flouting of the anti-trust laws through 
the Department of Justice, and its evasion 


of just taxes through the Department of 


the Treasury. 

But the people did not anticipate that the 
administration would actively hamper the 
inquiries. 

Judge E. H. Gary, chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Steel Trust, apparently 
sounded the “keynote” for the defenders 
of monopoly in and out of the government 
in his recent address before the stockhold- 
ers of the Steel Corporation. 


“The worst thing we have,’ Judge Gary 
said, “is our American Congress. * #* 
There are many investigations being con- 
ducted which are unjustified and which are 
carried to an unreasonable extent, and 
which are calculated to bring undeserved 
injustice on good men. These I denounce. 
Opposed to the acts and views of these 
Members of Congress is a man in the White 
House, strong and solid and everlasting as 
the Rock of Gibraltar.” 

Judge Gary’s language cannot be mis- 
understood. To the head of the Steel Trust 
the Congress of the United States, which 
has permitted an exposure of a few of the 
worst abuses of monopoly control of gov- 
ernment, is “the worst thing” in the coun- 
try. The White House, on the other hand, 
has become a refuge, a veritable “Rock of 
Gibraltar” to which Private Monopoly may 
repair as its last line of defense. 

_ Another index of the attitude of Big Busi- 
ness toward the Senate investigations is 
found in the recent letter of Secretary 
Mellon, protesting against the appointment 


of Francis J. Heney as counsel for the 
Couzens committee of inquiry into the con- 
duct of the Bureau of International Rev- 
enue. Although he had publicly welcomed 
an investigation of his administration of 
the Bureau, Secretary Mellon violently de- 
nounced the committee as soon as it was 
learned that Francis J. Heney had been re- 
tained. 

“Any constructive purpose of the Com- 
mittee has now been abandoned,” Secre- 
tary Mellon wrote the President. ‘“Govern- 
ment business cannot continue to be con- 
ducted under frequent interference by in- 
vestigations of Congress, entirely destruc- 
tive in their character. * * * Govern- 
ment by investigation is not government.” 


President Coolidge not only approved 
Secretary Mellon’s letter but in transmit- 
ting it to the Senate delivered a special 
message described by Senator Walsh of 
Montana as “as arrogant a message as was 
ever sent by the executive authority to a 
parliamentary body of English-speaking 
people since the days of the Tudors and 
the Stuarts.” 

The President’s message, although pur- 
porting to call attention to technical irregu- 
larities in the appointment of Heney as 
counsel for the Couzens committee, was, in 
fact, a sweeping denunciation of all the in- 
quiries now in progress. The President 
has not up to the present time found it in 
his heart to state his belief in the illegality 
of the Teapot Dome or California leases, 
and he has repeatedly taken occasion to 
eulogize Mellon and Denby. He proceeded 
to condemn the Senate in the following 
language: 

“Instead of a government of Law, pie 
have a government of lawlessness. * * 

It is time that we returned to a govern- 
ment under and in accordance with the 
usual forms of the law of the land.” 

Later in a public address on April 22, 
President Coolidge expressed his surprise 
and satisfaction that no more than three 
of the nine members of the Cabinet had 
been involved in the charges of graft and 
corruption growing out of Senate investi- 
gations. 

“From all of this sordidness,” the Presi- 
dent said, referring to the profiteering and 
corruption of the war period, “the affairs 
of government of course, suffered. In some 
of it a few public officers were guilty par- 
ticipants, but the wonder is notethat this 
was so much or so many; rather that it has 
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been so little and so few.” 

It may be that to cynical political lead- 
ers and hardened trust magnates there is 
nothing shocking in the revelations of gov- 
ernmental rottenness which have come 
from Washington. 

Certain it is that so far as the statements 
of its accredited leaders are concerned the 
Administration stands on record as hostile 
to the purposes and scornful of the meth- 
ods and results of inquiries which have 
done great service to the public by review- 
ing the facts of the oil reserves which have 
driven Daugherty from the office of At- 
torney General, and called public attention 
to the huge tax refunds of hundreds of mil- 
lion of dollars under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Mellon. 

Behind this effort to discredit the investi- 
gations is the organized plunderbund which 
fattens off special privileges from the Gov- 
ernment. Judge Gary speaks for the whole 
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system of Private Monopoly when he de- 
nounces Congress and encourages attacks 
upon the Senate such as the last few weeks 
have witnessed. Monopoly cares nothing for 
Denby, Fall or Daugherty or for any polit- 
ical party. But it is determined to main- 
tain its grip upon the government. It fears 
that if Monopoly’s right to seize the public 
domain, to obtain tax refunds and to violate 
the anti-trust laws of the country is serious- 
ly questioned the whole system may be 
menaced. Senator Walsh of Montana, Sen- 
ator Wheeler, and Senator Couzens have 
been subjected to violent abuse because 
they have dared to oppose themselves to 
this system. 

A campaign based upon the assumption 
that the American people are so degenerate 
as to be indifferent to governmental cor- 
ruption or so ignorant as to be deceived re- 
garding the real import of the Senate ex- 
posures is doomed to failure. 


THE TARIFF AND THE MIRACLE OF AMERICAN PRODUCTION. 


The Back-Ground of Protection. 


The principle of protection to American 
Labor and Industry is entirely simple. If 
an article that ought to be produced in the 
United States, like cloth, machinery, salt, 
Sugar, wool and table ware, is produced 
cheaper abroad than here because the for- 
eign producer under pays his wage earners, 
thereby compelling them to live in poorer 
health, comfort and happiness than Amer- 
ican standards require, then we must either 
tax the foreign article such an amount as 
brings its cost up to our cost or we must 
Surrender our market to the cheaper foreign 
product,—or we must lower our living 
standards and wages which we absolutely 
will not do. 

That is all there is to the principle of 
protection,—as simple as common honesty, 
and as important. Virtually we say to the 
foreign country, if you won’t give this ad- 
ditional wage to your workers so as to make 
them comfortable and happy, we will add 
it here as a tax and use it for the support 
of our government and our institutions. 

So thoroughly do most Americans believe 
in protection that the only important free- 
trade organization in the United States has 
only about 350 members in this great coun- 
try of 27,000,000 voters. 

Both political parties apply this principle 
of protection in their tariffs and declare 
for it in their platforms. If anyone charges 
either political party with being free-trade, 
he is ignorant, or more likely, he is willfully 
and intentionally misrepresenting for po- 
litical purposes. A study of the political 
platforms of both parties since the birth of 
the Republican party in 1857 (67 years ago) 
shows the strongest declarations by both 
parties for adequate protection to Amer- 
ican Labor and Industry. What is more im- 
portant than platforms, the tariffs of both 
parties put their duties on identically the 
same things and in all cases cover the dif- 
ferences in the costs of production here 


and abroad, as will be shown later. 


A free trade tariff, like England’s, would 
put duties on tea, coffee, hemp, rubber and 
other things not made in this country, and 
would put competing articles like clothing, 
machinery and household articles, on the 
free list. We invariably do the opposite. 


The present government of the United 
States was established in 1789 and the first 
act of that government, on our natal day, 
the Fourth of July, was a protective tariff, 
under the leadership of Alexander Hamilton, 
Secretary of the Treasury, and ever since 
called the Father of Protection. . 

At that time and previously when America 
was a part of the British Empire with no 
protection against the parent country, wages 
in the United States were higher than 
abroad in about the same proportion as 
ever since. Hamilton noted this, saying 
that the difference was due presumably to 
the greater energy and efficiency of Amer- 
ican wage earners and management, and 
that protection was not needed for our wage 


earners, but was needed for our farmers ~ 


who were not able to export their surplus 
food stuffs to Europe because of the pro- 
hibitive duties of those countries on food- 
stuffs. 

Another principal reason given by Ham- 
ilton was the encouragement of “Infant In- 
dustries,” taking people from the farms into 
the factories and there consuming the sur- 
plus foodstuffs that we could not export. 

It is necessary to get this fundamental 
understanding of protection before we can 
appreciate the abuses that have since de- 
veloped in its application. 


Competition, Once the “Protector” of the 


Consumer. 


Since our first protective tariff, 135 years 
ago, for the first 75 years competition was 
keen. Competition keeps prices down. Un- 
der competition the unfortunate, incompe- 
tent and lazy, are pushed to the wall. 


Only — 


the most intelligent and industrious make 
big profits. I remember hearing Ben Butler 
in 1884 say, “What if the tariff on 4-cent 
cottons were $1,000 a yard! It would not 
make a farthing’s difference, because cot- 
tons are made in this country at the lowest 
possible cost, and, under competition, are 
sold in this country at that cost plus a nar- 
row margin of profit.” 

It was because competition. keeps profits 
down that our great manufacturers began 
to see, and with increasing clearness as the 


years passed, that by private agreements 


for price-fixing and the elimination of com- 
petition they could add all of the tariff, or 
most of it, to their selling prices and there- 
by wonderfully increase their profits and 
dividends. 


At first private agreements seemed suf- 
ficient but it was soon found that men 


would break these agreements and by se- 


cretly cutting prices, would get more than 
their share of the business. Consequently 
trust agreements were made with heavy 


penalties, and legal contracts that could be 


enforced in case of bad faith. Even these 


were secretly violated, and then came the 


period of great consolidations when sub- 
stantially all the factories in an industry 
were owned by a single corporation with 
complete power to fix its own prices. Thus 


the tariff became truly the ‘Mother of the 


2 


Trusts.” 


The enslavement of the people to these 
price controlling trusts has been concealed 
by every sort of subtlety. Worst of all, the 
emotions and aspirations of the people have 
been played upon to their infinite delusion 
and hurt. 


For instance, when Hamilton made his 
tariff, glass bottles were blown by mouth. 
The only power was human lungs. Hamil- 
ton gave these blowers 10 per cent protec- 
tion. Now a machine blows 50,400 pint bot- 
tles in a 24-hour day with no labor in the 
blowing except keeping the machine oiled. 
A trust charges what it will for the product 
and Congress gives this automatic machine 
50 per cent protection. Can there be any 
doubt who gets the money? 


Glucose is made of corn, the cheapest 
material for the purpose in the world. There 
is only 6 cents of labor in a dollar’s worth 
of glucose at the factory selling price, and 


yet Congress gives a duty of 50 cents on 


each dollar. The glucose trust for many 
years has exported freely all over the world, 
showing that it needs no protection. In 


one year shortly before the present tariff, 


when the duty was 15 per cent, we ex- 
ported upwards of $6,000,000 of glucose and 
imported only $149 worth. In another year 
With enormous exports we imported only 
$5 worth upon which the government col- 
lected in revenue 75 cents. Can anyone 
doubt who get the benefits of the 50 cent 
present tariff protection? Is it the wage 


earner with his 6 cents of income, or the 


consumer, or the trust that has just de- 
clared an extra 25 per cent dividend. 
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We have salt beds 600 miles long, varying 
from fifty to two hundred miles in width. 
Water gravitates through pipes into these 
salt deposits, comes back, usually with the 
help of a pump, saturated with pure, clean 
salt. This is evaporated in a vacuum with 
only 3 per cent of labor in the entire pro- 
cess. For a generation Congress has given 
the closely associated salt producers utterly 
unreasonable tariff rates simply that im- 
ports may be excluded and our salt makers 
charge what they will. 


Likewise linseed oil of which all the best 
paints are made requires only 8 cents of 
labor in each dollar’s worth of factory price. 
The process of manufacturing is as simple 
as brewing tea, and yet Congress in the 
tariff of 1908 gave the linseed oil people a 
protection of 37% cents on each dollar of 
factory selling price, and the present tariff 
gives them 12% cents per gallon, or 
$5,000,000 of extra profits, costing consumers 
$10,000,000 at retail. 

The linseed oil trust was condemned by 
our Supreme Court last June for price-fixing 
and was under indictment when Congress 
gave them this duty. Congress didn’t care 
about courts nor indictments, nor facts in 
distributing its favors. 

Often in our history the duties have been 
highest where wages were lowest. For in- 
stance in the tariff of 1908 the duties on 
cotton goods of all sorts average 54 cents 
on the dollar when the wage earners were 
getting only 211% cents on the dollar and 
were then, as now, the worst paid labor in 
America for the quality of service rendered. 
They were getting from $7 to $8 average 
weekly wages and lived so wretchedly that 
over 86 per cent of them were immigrants 
from the most wretched European countries 
and lived here under conditions worse in 
some respects than in the Southern Euro- 
pean countries from which they came. At 
one time a group of twenty cotton spinners 
from free-trade England came here to en- 
joy “American High Wages.” After a fair 
trial they returned to free-trade England be- 
cause they couldn’t afford to stay here. 
Our silk manufacturers at that time paid 
the same low wages as in cottons and nearly 
93 per cent of their wage earners were 
these unfortunate immigrants who got 20 
cents on each dollar produced although the 
tariff was 52 cents. The story was the 
same on woolens except that those wage 
earners got from $8 to $9 per week of long 
hours. They got 17 cents on each dollar 
produced although the tariff was 90 cents. 

In these days a leading New Englander 
interested in cotton mills told me that it 
was not unusual to put $2,500,000 into a cot- 
ton mill and then capitalize it for $10,000,000 
and cry because they were making only 6 
per cent on the 10,000,000. 

It was after this fashion that the greatest 
corporation in the world, our leading steel 
producer, consolidated many steel com- 
panies which insiders valued at about 
$450,000,000. The new capitalization was 
about this sum in bonds, preferred stock 
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and other perfect securities, with an addi- 
tional $508,000,000 of common stock, all wa- 
ter, and sold later for $8 a share, now sell- 
ing for about $100 with accumulated sur- 
plus to date equal to about $260 for each 


share of this common stock, notwithstand-: 


ing that many hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars of dividends have been declared mean- 
time. It was so patriotic during the war 
that its profits in one year, as I remember, 
were $273,000,000 after it had paid its ex- 
cess profits, taxes, etc, 


This corporation illustrates the tariff sit- 
uation clearly. A little while before its 
consolidation I was buying steel for 80 
cents per hundred pounds. For years there- 
after the price was just twice this or $1.60. 
The 80-cent price was too low and showed 
how competition is sometimes hurtful to 
producers. The $1.60 price was sheer rob- 
bery by act of Congress through the tariff. 
I say robbery in remembrance of a state- 
ment of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, “To lay with one hand the power 
of the government upon the property of 
the individual and with the other to dis- 
tribute it among the favored few for the 
upbuilding of private enterprises and the 
increase of private fortunes is none the less 
robbery because it is done under the forms 
of law and is called taxation.” 

For years this corporation and a half 
dozen others closely associated with it have 
charged American consumers the price at 
which our steel makers export freely, being 
the international competing price, plus the 
over-sea freight which we would have to 
pay if we bought foreign steel, plus the 
tariff. 

A recent investigation showed the inter- 
national competing price of steel bars of 
the sort that our farm implement manu- 
facturers use to be $1.60 per hundred 
pounds. Our domestic price was $2.40 or 
half as much again as our makers accept 
from foreign purchasers who can’t be forced 
by our Congress to pay the higher price. 

The most disingenuous statement I know 
is that of our steel makers that their Amer- 
ican customers like these permanent high 
prices for domestic consumption on the 
ground that they give stability. ‘Double 
the price and hold steady.” 

How this doctrine works in practice is 
shown in farm implements which are on 
the free list. You wouldn’t think that the 
public can be robbed through the tariff on 
an article that is on the free list and sold 
under desperate competition. The fact is 
that forty per cent of the cost of farm im- 
plements is in the steel, and if we figure 
that the steel price is only 25 per cent too 
high because of the tariff, then farm imple- 
ments cost their makers 10 per cent too 
much, or 25 per cent of this 40 per cent. As 
we normally produce $500,000,000 of farm 
implements annually at factory prices, this 
makes their cost $50,000,000 too much and 
this becomes $100,000,000 as it passes 
through the several hands from pes to 
consumer. 
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Judge Gary’s maxim, “Double the price 


and hold steady,” begins to look queer! 


American farmers are selling their prod- | 


ucts on an export or free-trade basis. 


Therefore they cannot pass this extra | 


$100,000,000 of cost on to their consumers. 


They must absorb this $100,000,000 or go | 


without implements. Consequently our farm 
implement factories are two-thirds idle and 
twenty of them have lost $50,000,000 in the 
last two or three years. All are in great 
distress; farmers are using out-of-date tools 
and producing un-economically; 
single steel company has just shown a 
profit of $50,000,000 on the last three 
months’ operations. 


Figuring the cost of railroad equipment 


and operation and allowing that railway 


workers are now well paid and only wish to | 


maintain their present purchasing power 


and standards, we find that if the tariff | 


were made honest, our railroads would save 
about $509,000,000 annually in their costs of 
equipment and operation. This $500,000,000 
of reduction in freight rates would be a 
boon to American industry and especially 
to American farmers in their present des- 
perate straits. It would cost railways noth- 
ing to pass this $500,000,000 on to the public 
in lower freight rates; it would make 
friends of present enemies, 

We begin to see that there is something 


while a 


serious in the present tariff and that fac- © 


tors have been introduced that have no fair 
bearing upon protection to labor and in- 
dustry; that consumers are defrauded; and 
that some industries are frightfully hurt 
by a law supposedly enacted in their in- 
terest. ; 

The point in all the cases here cited is 
that the tariff was not made to cover dif- 
ferences in costs of production here and 
abroad, but was misused for the profit of 
manufacturers. 

This is the beginning of a story of in- 
creasing interest and importance as we fol- 
low its development. 

Worst of all, labor has been discredited. 
False friends have gotten fat tariffs sup- 
posedly for labor, and have themselves 
pocketed most of the benefits. 


When America and the world learns of 
the efficiency of American labor it will be 
seen that “high wages are cheap wages,” 
and that America has developed standard 
and practices that every country must adopt 
if it is to prosper. The way for all coun- 
tries is not to make their wages lower and 
lower, but higher and higher, so that the 
well-fed, well-housed and happy laborer may 
give in kind of his strength, good-will and 
energy and produce, as American labor does, 
at low costs per unit of product that ill- 
conditioned labor cannot equal. 

(Note by the Editor.) The above article is 
the first of a series especially prepared for 
the Journals of the Associated Railroad Or- 


ganizations, which was arranged for at a 
recent conference of International Editors, 


held at Washington, D. C., and will no doubt — 


furnish much information on an important 
subject of taxation. 


oa 
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THE HOUSE DISCHARGES COMMITTEE CONSIDERING 
HOWELL-BARKLEY BILL. 


The House of Representatives recently discharged the Committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce from further consideration of the Transportation Bill No. 
7358, known as the Howell-Barkley Bill, on petition of more than 150 members, 
which was in accordance with the revised rules of the House secured by the progressive 
group. The stand-pat, reactionary members of the House, led by Representative 
Longworth of Ohio, fought and filibustered against taking the bill away from the 
Committee or considering it by the House. The Committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce had refused to hold hearing on the merits of the bill or to give it any 
consideration whatever, their evident purpose was to pigeon-hole it until the end of 
the session. ( 

After the House, by a clear majority, discharged the Committee from further 
consideration of the bill, the reactionary members resorted to every means of filibuster 
and delay and it required constant roll calls to make any progress, however the friends 
of the measure were vigilant and persistent and made a gallant and successful 
fight, and the House was kept in session until midnight. After considering the 
bill in Committee of the whole, on the state of the union, and later limiting further 
debate, the bill went over for two weeks and is to come up again April 19th, when 
it is hoped the House will pass the measure and send it to the Senate for similar action. 


However, the railroad influence, Chambers of Commerce, Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and big business generally are doing everything they can to defeat the bill 
and it is hoped that all friends of the measure will redouble their efforts to line up 
support for it. All of our members should write the congressman of their district 
and the two senators of the state and urge their support of this bill. Company 
unions are being used to say railroad men do not want this bill, which would dis- 
place the inefficient, hide-bound Labor Board, with joint adjustment boards composed 
equally of employers and employees, with government mediators and arbitrators to 
follow up in cases that could not be settled by Adjustment Boards. 


As we close, press dispatches announce that the Republican leaders in the House 
succeeded in blocking final action on this bill and under the rules it will have to 
lay over for another two weeks before being taken up again, therefore it is most 
important to get all the influence possible lined up in the meantime. 


TRYING TO DISCREDIT SENATORS ENGAGED IN SHOWING UP 
CROOKEDNESS IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


The two senators from Montana, Walsh and Wheeler, have taken leading parts 
in proving the misdeeds and grafting of certain cabinet officers and others, which 
shows an appalling state of affairs in public office under the present administration. 


Instead of the other high officials, and the leaders of the party responsible for 
their being in power, helping to unearth this crookedness and dishonesty, they have 
thrown every impediment in the way of the Committees. Furthermore, it has been 
disclosed that secret service men from the Department of Justice, the Post Office 
Department, as well as detectives in the employ of the officers of the National Repub- 
lican Committee, were sent to Montana to endeavor to “get something” on Senators 
Walsh and Wheeler; and seemingly they were especially desirous of getting something 
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on the latter, as he was responsible in showing up the shady and illegal acts of the 
Attorney General which resulted in his forced resignation; not finding anything they 
framed up a charge and had the District Attorney, who is a Daugherty appointee, 
secure an indictment against Senator Wheeler on the alleged charge that he acted as 
attorney for a client, in connection with certain land leases, but the flimsy grounds 
upon which the charge was made shows it a frame up pure and simple, as no evidence 
has been produced to back up the charge. : 


Such reprehensible conduct is worthy of the most serious condemnation and 
punishment of those who are guilty of it. For if they are not grafters and law 
breakers themselves, they are in sympathy with those that have been found to be such, 
and are willing to go the limit to shield them. That public opinion will condemn them 
goes without saying, and the knocks they have tried to give Senator Wheeler will act 
as a boomerang upon them, and their knocks a boost for the senator. 


It has become quite evident that big business is in league with the unfaithful 
or grafting public officials in obstructing or smothering these investigations, and to 
discredit the name of Senator Wheeler. In a recent associated press article carried 
in some of the daily papers allied with big business, it frankly confessed the charges 
against Senator Wheeler were flimsy and a frame-up, but gloatingly claimed it had 
besmeared his reputation and therefore he could not hope to lead the progressive 
forces should La Follette be prevented from doing so through sickness. It recognized 
his ability, aggressiveness and sterling worth, which has been shown in his waging 
a successful fight to drive out the corrupting influence on public service as typified 
by Daugherty and his gang, and they would destroy his good name and usefulness 
to his country in order to make it impossible for him to still further wage the battle 
for the purification of the administration of government. 


Such dishonest influences would not stop short of murder in order to protect and 
perpetuate the grafters they represent. Such brazen outrages of men in high pub- 
lic office using the resources and influence of the government to discredit those seek- 
ing to purge the public service of grafters and corruptionists is worthy of the severe 
censure and reprobation of the people and they will no doubt administer a stinging 
rebuke next fall. These dishonest knocks will be a boost for Senator Wheeler. The 
same tactics were used for years against Senator La Follette, and still today he is ina 
commanding position of influence, and is honored and trusted by the people generally, 
for his honesty and faithfulness. 


SEEKING TO SOLVE THE PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRY. 


How best to solve the problems surrounding modern industry is occupying a large 
part in the public mind at the present time. Many schools of thought have pre- 
sented themselves as the proper solution; some would have public ownership of all 
industry, others would provide a law for every ill and others would have industry 
solve its own problems through co-operation of all interested therein. Of all the 
solutions offered, we believe a greater measure of success can be secured through the 
last mentioned means, if all interested forces will co-operate in the proper spirit of 
honesty and square dealing. . 


The Executive Council of the A. F. of L., through the able leadership of Presi- 
dent Gompers, gave a splendid contribution on this subject in its report to the last 
convention, which we published in our November, 1923 Journal, entitled, “Industry’s 
Manifest Destiny.” —In this article it claimed that only those who are actively and 
continuously engaged in industry, are competent to pass upon the needs of industry 
and that political tinkering with industrial errors or wrongs only leads to greater 
errors or wrongs in another direction and in a true statesman like way points to a 
proper solution through the elements of industry itself. This article has’ been widely 
quoted and approved by able and learned minds. 


We are now in receipt of a copy of an address by Secretary of Commerce Hoover, 
made before the annual meeting of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce in Cleveland 
last month, in which he offers the same solution and points to the solving of problems 
surrounding the bituminous coal industry recently and the signing of a three year 
contract between the mine workers and operators as-a means of stabilizing that indus- 
try; he also points to like action in other lines of industry. 


Such a plan would embrace organization of all the interests effected and the 
mutual recognition of the rights and duties of each, co-operation of each to place the 
industry on an efficient basis of service, to eliminate errors, wrongs or abuses that 
may exist or develop, and to arrange a fair and equitable distribution of the profits 
derived. This, of course, would embrace collective bargaining, but to efficiently carry 
out this the workers must be fully organized, so they may act with the necessary unity 
of purpose and they must be educated and informed of the various ‘phases of the 
industry in which they are employed, so that they may use the proper wisdom in 
protecting their own interests as well as that of the industry as a whole. 
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Labor is now, as it always has been, ready to co-operate in working out the prob- 
lems surrounding industry, but so long as the employer continues to play the role of 
overlord and denies the right of others to have a say as to the conditions of operation 
or division of profits, there can be no peace or progress. However, there are signs in 
many places which indicate that the employers are awakening to the importance of a 
change in policy; in fact a large proportion are now co-operating with their employes, 
some in a half-hearted way, while others have adopted false standards of organiza- 
tion for their employes, with which to co-operate, such as the “company union.” How- 
ever, it indicates an awakening and later they will see their error and deal only 
with free and untrammeled unions of their employes and work out the problems of 
industry in a fair and equitable way, for they will find it the only way to successfully 
carry on modern industry. 


ANOTHER UNFAIR INJUNCTION. 


While all injunctions in labor disputes are unfair, some of them are more rankly 
unfair than others, and in all cases it is an infringement upon the rights of the 
_workers involved and the tendency of these injunctions is to go further and further 
in invading the rights of the workers; the latest and rankest of these that we have 
heard of was that of Judge Stafford of the Supreme Court of the District of Col- 
umbia, who issued an injunction against the painters of that city. 


It seems the Barker Painting Co. of New York, secured a contract in Washing- 
ton and the painters have a rule which put into effect the scale of wages from whence 
the contracts come, if higher than their scale; the contractor refused to pay this 
and sought an injunction which was granted. In doing so the court said, “the rule 
is unlawful and that any attempt to enforce same against the plaintiff will consti- 
tute an unlawful conspiracy against it, in violation of its right and property rights, 
and that the plaintiff will thereby be put in immediate danger of suffering irreparable 
loss and damage.”’ 


By what law does this judge presume to say the setting of any standard of 
wages is unlawful? Wherein has this or any other contractor or employer a property 
right in the labor of others, so that their refusal to work for them would endanger 
such rights? Men have the right to refuse to work for anyone, for any reason or no 
en, pe it is not within the duties of. judges to undertake to abridge or destroy 

at right. 


However, all these injunctions, in labor disputes, are in defiance of the plain terms 
of the Clayton Act, which prohibits their being issued, and as they are without warrant 
of law, and become more rank as one follows the other and it is only a question of 
time until means will be found to curb the use of them. One of the surest will be 
to change the method of selecting federal judges, they should be elected at frequent 
intervals instead of being appointed for life. Sentiment for this reform is growing 
day by day, and their rankly unfair injunctions are giving impetus to the matter 
and hastening the day for its being put into effect. 


BEWARE OF THE FALSE DOCTRINE OF PROFESSIONAL PACIFISM. 


Considerable discussion has taken place recently in connection with some students 
in certain schools and colleges taking pledges to refuse to take up arms under any 
circumstances, even in defense of the country; just how many have made pledges 
of this nature is not disclosed, but evidently it has gained some headway. We are 
willing to assume that those making such pledges were sincere and honest in their 
intentions, however, we feel sure they were very much in error in taking such a 
course, which, if carried to its logical conclusion would imperil, if not destroy, liberty 
throughout the world. 

All right thinking, justly disposed people throughout the world must and no doubt 
do ardently desire that war shall be forever avoided in the future, however, none have 
any assurance that it will be or that even the present generation, or at least a portion 
of it, may not have to endure the ordeal, suffering and sacrifices of another devastat- 
ing conflict; it is even possible that our own people may have to endure such a deplor- 
able event. While we are one of the largest and wealthiest of the nations of the 
world, our wealth is a source of envy to many others, who if they thought they could 
get away with it, would not hesitate to formulate an excuse to attack us; and for 
any of our people to pledge themselves to refuse, under any circumstances, to take 
up arms in defense of their country is to invite such a condition to arise. Men who 
would refuse to fight in defense of their liberties and their native land, are unworthy 
to enjoy the benefits of citizenship. 

China has ever been one of the most peaceful nations of the world, in ancient 
times it built a great wall along the border of its frontier, in order to keep out the 
warlike tribes of tartars and arabs, its soldiers used to carry stink pots instead of 
weapons, and this peaceful disposition was taken advantage of by other nations, 
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some of her richest provinces being taken from her and are today ruled by others and 
China has been used as a football by them. 


We can readily see the danger and folly of a peace-at-any-price policy. Only a 
month or so since, congress was considering the enactment of a bill which would 
exclude immigration privileges to all non-assimilable races which includes all asiatic 
races, and the representatives of Japan threatened “grave consequence” should such 
a law be enacted, and reports from that country indicate that widespread censure 
and invectives were hurled at our government by the Japanese from the highest to 
the lowest—notwithstanding the fact that Japan now rigidly excludes Chinese and 
Koreans. It might come to pass sometime in the future that this or some other 
nation having a grudge against us, and with the hope of revenge and spoils might 
attack us; under such a contingency is there any valid excuse for any citizen, properly 
qualified, to refuse to bear arms or assist in the defense of the liberty and security 
of the nation? We don’t believe there is, and any one refusing under such circum- 
stances would not be entitled to citizenship and the benefits derived therefrom. 


Let us all work to preserve peace and concord among the nations of the whole 
world, but any who entertain sentiments of peace at any price, should take council 
with themselves and banish such unworthy thoughts from their minds. The admoni- 
tion of Washington is still true, “that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 


VACATIONS WITH PAY IN INDUSTRY IS A COMING REFORM. 


The importance and benefit of recreation for the people is becoming generally 
recognized, and President Coolidge had designated three cabinet officers to take 
charge of promoting this matter, and no doubt an extensive movement will be inaugur- 
ated to bring about a general observance of this wholesome, health giving habit. 
This reform is especially needed in industry, where a rapid, nerve-wrecking gait of 
production goes on. week after week, month after month, from one year’s end to 
another, without ceasing, except that of Sundays and in thousands of cases, the Sabbath 
too is taken up in making repairs, and unless sickness overtakes the worker, they have 
no vacations or periods of rest, unless they sacrifice their income, for the time, and 
lay off, and to do this they must sacrifice the needs of themselves or those dependent 
upon them, as their wages will not admit of this cessation from work. 


It seems the nations of Europe have recognized the importance of vacations and 
made for more progress in bringing them into reality than we have. According to 
information furnished by the International Federation of Trade Unions, with head- 
quarters at Amsterdam, several of the European nations have provided by law for 
vacations for industrial workers and in most, if not all, of the others, vacations 
with pay have been brought about in many trades, by trade union agreements, which 
bring this benefit to hundreds of thousands of workers. With the ever-increasing 
speed of operation and its enervating effect, there is a real need for this vacation 
with pay reform, and organized labor will or at least should take advantage of the 
present favorable attitude of public opinion to push this matter in making future 
agreements. It would be much better to bring this about by agreement than to 
undertake to inaugurate it through legislative enactment. 


BURNS FOLLOWS DAUGHERTY INTO RETIREMENT. 


A. recent news item in the daily press announced that the new Attorney General 
had dispensed with Wm. J. Burns as head of the “intelligence” bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and that henceforth he would personally assume charge of that serv- 
ice himself. While Burns was badly mixed up in many of the affairs of the oil 
investigation, the crowning act which evidently caused his removal was the sending 
of employes of the Department of Justice to Montana to “get’? Senator Wheeler. This 
was Glearly proven in the Senate investigation and the use of the resources of the 
government for such a base purpose was more than the public would stand, and mere 
dismissal from service is getting off lightly for such a grave offense; evidently the 
Department was badly in need of reorganizing and cleaning out when its energies 
were used in trying to frame up on a public officer who was trying to remedy grave 
evils existing in the public service, instead of helping’ to remove them. The public 
generally will welcome the removal of this demoralizing influence from public serv- 
ice and will quite likely vote for a more thorough reorganization next fall. 


OLD COPIES OF OUR JOURNAL DESIRED. 


We wish to appeal to our old members, who have saved their Journals to assist 
us in getting a complete file of our Journal since it was first published, and to do 
this we need copies of all Journals published prior to 1906. We are informed that 
a Journal file was kept at Headquarters in the early days of the Journal’s existence, 
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for a number of years, but a “new man on the job” dumped these to make room 
to store other matter, previous to the present Editor having taken charge. 

It is quite likely many of our older members have retained their Journals and 
if they will aid us in this matter, it will be greatly appreciated. We should by all 
means have a complete file of the Journal from its first issue to pass on to the next 
generation and we hope in this way to complete the job. Some may only have a few 
copies on hand, but if they were published prior to 1906, we will appreciate it if 
they will send them to us; others may have copies of other months and in this way 
we will get a full set. 

Please search your bookshelves and papers and see if you can’t help us out in 
the matter. The writer kept his Journal for years and up to 1907, when the bundle 
containing them was lost in moving from one city to another. Brothers see if you 
cannot help out in this matter. 


SYSTEM FEDERATION NO. 103 ADOPTS RESOLUTION ON DEATH 
OF INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


System Federation No. 103, New York Central Lines, in convention in Buffalo, 
N. Y., recently, after transacting the usual routine of business, adopted resolutions 
of sympathy on the death of four International Officers of affiliated organizations, 
which had occurred during the past year, they were as follows: General Vice-President 
Fred C. Bolen of the International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and 
Helpers; General Vice-President Geo. A. Nolte, of the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen; 
International Representative James O’Donnell, of the Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers; and International Vice-President John Coots of our Brotherhood. Copies of the 
resolutions adopted were sent to the families of these deceased brothers. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Government is a contrivance of human wisdom to provide for human wants. Men 
have a right that these wants should be provided for by human wisdom.—Burke. 


We hold these truths to be self evident,—that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness—Thomas Jefferson, Declaration of Inde- 


pendence. 


: Scilurus on his death-bed being about to leave fourscore sons surviving, offered a 

bundle of darts to each of them, and bade them brake them. When all refused, draw- 
ing out one by one, he easily broke them,—thus teaching them if they held together 
they would continue strong; but if they fell out and were divided they would become 


weak.—Plutarch. 


In parts superior what advantage lies? 

Tell (if you can) what is it to be wise? 

’Tis but to know how little can be known; 

To see all others faults and feel our own; 

Condemned in business or in arts to drudge, 

Without a second, or without a judge: 

Truth would you teach, or save a sinking land? 

All fear, none aid you, and few understand. 
—Pope, Essay on Man. 


“Man wants but little here below 
Nor wants that little long.” 
*Tis not with me exactly so, 
But ’tis so in the song. 


My wants are many a score; 
And were each wish a mint of gold, 
I still should long for more. 
—John Quincy Adams. 


Believe me it is a great truth, that there never was, for any long time, a corrupt 
representation of virtuous people, or a mean, sluggish, careless people that ever had 
a good government of any form. If it be true in any degree that the governors form 
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the people, I am certain that it is true that the people in turn impart their character 
to the rulers. Such as you are, sooner or later, must parliament be.—Burke. 


All political institutions will probably, from whatever cause, tend to become worse 
by time. If a system were now formed that should meet all the philosophers’ and phil- 
anthropists’ wishes, it would still have the same tendency; only I do hope that hence- 
forward to the end of time, men’s minds will be extensively awake to the nature and 
operation of their institutions; so that after a new era shall commence; government 
shall not slide into depravity without being keenly watched, nor be watched without 
the sense and spirit to arrest their deterioration.—John Foster. 


“I may err in my measures, but never shall deflect from the intention to fortify 
the public liberty by every means, and to put it out of the power of the few to riot on 
the labors of the many.”—Thomas Jefferson. 


Hope humbly then; with trembling pinions soar; 

Wait the great teacher Death; and God adore. 

What future bliss, he give not thee to know, 

But gives that hope to be thy blessing now, 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast; 

Man never is, but always to be blessed. 

The Soul, uneasy and confined, from home, 

Rests and expatiates on a life to come.— Pope, Essay on Man. 


Equity is a rouish thing: for law we have a measure, know what to trust to; 
equity is according to the conscience of him that is chancellor, and as that is larger 
or narrower, so is equity. 

"Tis all one as if they should make the standard for the measure we call a foot 
a chancellor’s foot; what an uncertain measure would this be! One Chancellor has a 
long foot, another a short foot, a third an indifferent foot. 

*Tis the same in the chancellor’s Conscience.—Selden. 


“The candid citizen must confess that if the policy of government upon vital ques- 
tions affecting the whole people is to be irrevocably fixed by decisions of the Supreme 
Court, the instant they are made in ordinary litigation between parties in personal 
actions the people will have ceased to be their own rulers, having to that extent practi- 
cally resigned their government into the hands of that eminent tribunal.’”—Abraham 
Lincoln. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE. 


The Genesee Boiler Works, Rochester, N. 
Y. (Unfair.) 

Rochester Tank & Boiler Works, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. (Unfair.) 

Billberg Boiler Works, 
(Strike on.) 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. 
(Federated strike on.) 

McNamara Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, 
Md. (Unfair.) 

Wm. P. Coppin, Contract Shop & Tank 
Works, New Orleans, La. (Unfair.) 

Salt Lake Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. (Unfair.) 

J. D. Cousins Boiler Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Unfair. ) 

Phoenix Iron Works, Meadville, Pa. (Un 
fair on Atlantic Oil Works Job, Pitts: 

Higgins Bros., Bayonne, N. J. (Unfair.) 

W. K. Henderson, Machine, Foundry & 
Boiler Works, Shreveport, La. (Unfair.) 

burgh, Pa.) 


Houston, Tex., 


Davenport Locomotive Works, Davenport, 
Ia. (Unfair.) 


The Berkeley Machine Works, Inc., Nor- 


folk, Va. (Unfair.) 

Rushton Foundry & Machine Co., Alexan- 
dria, La. (Unfair.) 

Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlantic, 
Ga. (Unfair.) 


American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. (Unfair.) 


Pittsburg Boiler & Machine Co., Pittsburg, 
Kas. (Unfair.) 


Morgan Engineering Co., 
(Unfair.) 


Western Pipe & Steel Co., Shops, Seattle, 
Wash. (Strike on.) 


Terre Haute Boiler Works, Terre Haute, 
Ind. (Unfair.) 


Long Island Railroad, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Strike still on.) 


Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J. 


Alliance, Ohio. 


(Unfair.) 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


FROM INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT FRANKLIN. 


Kansas City, Kans., May 9, 1924. 
To the Officers and Members of All Subordi- 
nate and District Lodges Within the 

United States. 

Greeting: 

There is a concerted move being made by 
the opponents to the amendment to the 
Transportation Act, known as the Howell- 
Barkley Bill. This is being directed princi- 
pally by railroad officials and their emis- 
saries through Chambers of Commerce, 
Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, in fact the re- 
actionary forces who are always opposed 
to any beneficial legislation in the interest 
of the workers, are flooding Congress with 
letters and telegrams, urging that the Sena- 
tors and Congressmen vote against this 
amendment to the Transportation Act. 

This bill, in the House, as you, no doubt, 
have noted from the press, has been taken 
from the hands of the committee under the 
new rules upon petition of 150 members of 
the House, and upon a ruling from the 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT 


Portsmouth, Va., May 10, 1924. 


The following is my report for the Offi- 
cial Journal of the International Brother- 
hood from April ist to the 30th inclusive, 
on local and other matters as I look condi- 
tions over in this locality, namely, Ports- 
mouth, Norfolk and Newport News, Va. 


While conditions have Improved some- 
what, yet there is lots of room for real 
improvement as far as work is concerned, 
nevertheless we are living in hopes that or- 
ganized labor will stand for that great prin- 
ciple that protects labor’s constitutional 
rights, therefore our work and _ interests 
should be co-operative and mutual to suc- 
cessfully combat the complex industrial con- 
ditions we are up against, for organized la- 
bor is not today or tomorrow, it’s for all time, 
as political parties may come and go and 
Governments may rise and fall, but organ- 
ized labor goes on and on, just as long as 
the present political and competitive condi- 
tion exists in our legitimate struggle for 
justice, more progress and a fair distribu- 
tion of the wealth that labor produces and 
in order to secure what belongs to us and 
the things we are entitled to, we must 
have organization, for without organization 
its an utter impossibility to successfully 
cope with the present situation, try as we 
may, therefore let us get down to real busi- 
ness, study the situation we are confronted 
with and act accordingly as members of a 
constitutional business organization and 
with a determination that our rights will be 
fully protected, as well as the proper recog- 
nition given to organized labor, and in or- 
der to secure those rights that every man 
and woman that toils for a daily wage are 


speaker it has been delayed until May 19, 
and it is important that every district of- 
ficer and local lodges wire their congress- 
men, urging their support of this bill, and 
if your congressman was one of the 150 
who voted to take the bill out of the hands 
of the committee, he should be compli- 
mented for this action. 


Immediate action should be taken in urg- 
ing the support of the bill, as thousands of 
letters and telegrams are going in to the 
Congressmen in opposition to the bill from 
the interest above referred to, and in addi- 
tion from the railroad employes represented 
by the so-called “company unions,” (all ex- 
pense, of course, in that case is borne by 
the railroad companies) and all of the 
standard recognized organizations are be- 
ing asked to take similar action to the re- 
quest contained in this letter. This is the 
time to act. Kindly do so at once. With 
best wishes, I am yours fraternally, J. A. 
Franklin, International President. 


NOLAN. 


entitled to, organization is just as necessary 
as the air one breathes to conserve human 
life, and the whereof to successfully handle 
such an organization must be freely given 
by the members of it to meet any labor 
situation, when real justice is involved now 
and in the future. 


The situation at Newport News at the 
Dry-Dock and Shipbuilding plant is in a 
worse condition as far as work is concerned 
than I ever remember to see it, nothing but 
two small ships on the stocks and a few 
cars building for the O. & Q. Railway Com- 
pany, in fact no matter how much work was 
constructed in that yard, or how many were 
employed, if conditions continue the same 
as it was in the last few years it would 
make but very little difference to organized 
labor, as the Shipbuilders nowadays seem to 
accept any old conditions and are satisfied, 
and why that class of men prefer to wear a 
badge of industrial slavery instead of a 
badge that has all the ear-marks of real 
Americanism, it’s hard for men who give 
such a situation any serious thought what- 
ever to understand why such an unreason- 
able condition could exist, but it does just 
the same unless one particular trade who 
still maintains yet a semblance of organiza- 
tion in the yard of the Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry-Dock Company. 


The Norfolk navy yard is still on the map 
and that’s about all, as the majority of the 
few men employed there seem to have lost 
all interest in their organization, and so 
much so that any old condition goes, unless 
a few trades whose members still retain 
their locals, which proves to me there are 
some Americans employed in that yard, for 
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when any wage worker tells me that he is 
one hundred per cent American and Co- 
operating with a gang that is doing every- 
thing possible to place one against the oth- 
er to hold his job, I have my serious doubts 
about the title he claims, because of the 
fact that all business or professional men 
are now organized as they never have in 
the history of America, and why the un- 
organized can’t see the absolute necessity 
of organized labor I fail to understand un- 
less that such men are dead from their 
shoulders up, and patiently awaiting the 
final ending here below, and to an eternal 
home where our efficiency must be in deeds 
to our fellowman and not on paper to suit 
the fads and whims of the fellow higher up, 
who cares for nothing or nobody but the 
authority and position he holds, never 
thinking or putting into practice the sermon 
on the Mount, which is the very fundament- 
al of our present civilization. 


Conditions in the contract shops on the 
water front at Norfolk, Va., are about the 
game as last report, nothing but odd jobs 
and very few of them while many good 
mechanics have left the city altogether, and 
most all of them have worked in the con- 
tract shops for years. Lodge 428 is still on 
the job and holding the Charter for the 
protection of the Boilermakers and Helpers 
who remained loyal and are members of it, 
and will hold their regular meetings at the 
Board of Trade Building on the second and 
fourth Thursday of each month. 

The Virginia State Federation held its 
annual convention in Norfolk, Va., May 5, 
6 and 7, with about two hundred delegates 
in attendance from all sections of the State. 
Lodges 57, 178 and 428 were represented by 
delegates, while Brother Savage of 57 rep- 
resented the Central body of Portsmouth, 
Va. Many International Representatives 
were present, as also several state officials, 
who addressed the convention and urged 
on the delegates present to perfect their or- 
ganizations by a greater membership and 
greater efforts for fair conditions in the fu- 
ture which seemed to be very much appre- 
ciated by the delegates both men and women, 
as there were many lady delegates there 
representing the Garment Workers Interna- 
tional organization. Many important resolu- 
tions were adopted and referred to the prop- 
er committees to be acted on later, as each 
resolution may require. The next conven- 
tion of the Virginia State Federation of La- 
bor will be held at Richmond, Va., May, 
1925. 

In conclusion I desire to report that the 
Virginia State Federation of Labor was a 
success owing to the large number of dele- 
gates present regardless of present labor 
conditions, which proves beyond a doubt 
that the American labor movement can’t 
be crushed by radicals or borers from with- 
in. As the convention was a harmonious 
one, unless a cross-fire or spat between 
delegates on the floor relative to reports 
which everyone must admit from experience 
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in conventions is bound to occur, in order | 
to clarify a misunderstanding in connection © 
with reports or any other important busi- — 
ness that may come up for discussion. | 


And further I notice in the newspapers © 
that President Coolidge has appointed a 
commission to find out the best way to save 
the Nation’s oil. Just think of it, for if the 
Nation’s title is clear does it require an 
army of anti-graft troopers to save the prop- 
erty of Uncle Sam, including the Tea Pot 
Dome? We are sure up against an oily 
combination of grafters according to evi- 
dence given by several witnesses before the 
investigating committee of the United States 
Senate, but a party who is able to steal a 
naval oil reserve don’t as a general thing be 
locked up or even required to furnish bail 
for their appearance if needed, but always 
goes either to Palm Beach or some city in 
Europe to hobnob with others of like caliber 
and have able lawyers and some newspapers 
to back them up and further claim it’s a 
shame to make such a fuss about an old 
oil well anyhow, and it may be possible to 
get away with it. That’s the rub and don’t 
forget the ballot box as that’s what counts. 
Remember what Daugherty the piker did 
as well as the Railroad Labor Board to Rail- 
road Shop Men who are citizens of the Na- 
tion and also one of the prime factors in its 
industrial development and trust. We don’t 
forget as sometimes we are too conserva- 
tive, but I notice the people in Russia act 
altogether different when officials of the 
Government or anybody else for that matter 
is caught with the goods. 

The following is taken from a New York 
newspaper, as follows: 

They do things roughly in other countries. 


In Russia two men are accused of giving 
and taking bribes, and if convicted they 
will all be executed. In Hongkong, China, 
thirty-eight men were shot to death for 
stealing a steam launch. We don’t do that 
kind of business as the law provides for 
capital punishment in some, cases, but we 
do permit a man to run at large who steals 
an oil reserve, a railroad or wrecks a bank 
and as a general thing he defies the law. 
He is guilty of and gets away with it. 
What’s wrong? Our lack of interest at the 
ballot box and elect men who fully under- 
stands what human liberty means. Labor 
and the farmer holds the key to the present 
situation we are now up against and for that 
reason let both co-operate .together and 
clean house so as the law will be enforced 
to all alike and not made a mockery of and 
has been since prohibition was put over on 
the American people. 

With best wishes for a happier and bright- 
er day in the very near future I beg to re- 
main, fraternally yours, Thos. Nolan; I. V. P. 


“Hivery normal boy of the 80’s wished to 
be a pirate,” says a writer. The record of 
war-profiteering indicates that many of 
them achieved the ambition.—Lincoln 
(Neb.) Star. 
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REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT JOSEPH P. RYAN. 


(Period April 16th to May 15th, 1924, 
Inclusive.) 


Cleveland, Ohio, May 15, 1924. 


Toledo, O. Lodge No. 85. 


‘April 16-17, at Toledo, O., in connection 
with litigation involving Lodge No. 85 Vs. 
O. L. Peppeard, for Secretary and Business 
Agent. Attended regular meeting on the 
16th. In connection with subject matter, 
restitution has been made to date in the 
gum of one hundred and sixty dollars ($160) 
in connection with the indebtedness. Ar- 
rangements have been made to handle this 
matter on a monthly basis as Lodge No. 
85 desires same. Work at the trade in 
Toledo being very quiet. All railroads on 
short time. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Lodges No. 5-744. 


In connection with the rehabilitation of 
the organization in the city of Cleveland, 
I am pleased to state that through the ac- 
tivity of the officers and members of Lodges 
5 and 744, we are gradually building up a 
substantial organization in the fifth city 
of the United States once more. Contract 
shops quiet. Railroad work very dull as 
all shops are on short time. Transient 
work at the present writing consists of 12,- 
750 H. P. water tube boilers being installed 
at the Standard Oil refinery. The James 
Stewart Construction Co. erector. Approxi- 
mately 40 members employed on this work. 
Eight-hour day, 44-hour week. Boiler Mak- 
ers $10.00 and Helpers $9.00 per day. The 
job has been under way for some time and 
at this writing is filled up to capacity as 
far as employment is concerned. Strictly 
union job, under jurisdiction Cleveland 
Building Trades Council. Members travel- 
ing in search of work will confer a favor 
upon Lodges 5 and 744 by reporting at the 
Labor Headquarters (Carpenter’s Hall), 14th 
and Central Streets, before accepting em- 
ployment, as this is of mutual interest at 
this time. 


Lodge No. 744. 


In connection with Organization matters, 
the writer has devoted considerable time 
evenings in connection with an audit of the 
books of Lodge No. 744. Period, January 
1, 1921, to March 31, 1924, thirty-nine con- 
secutive months. This being an extensive 
checkup, requires some time. Former Sec- 
retary Brother Keeley and the incumbent, 
Brother Lavelle, have been engaged with 
me in this work, which at this time is in- 
complete. Attended regular meetings of 
Lodges No. 5, May 9th; No. 744, May 14th. 
Litigation, municipal, also criminal court, 
pending at this time. 


Where Does Your Money Go? 


Beginning with November, 1923, previous 
issues of the “Journal” were devoted to the 
principal sources for which the finances of 
the International Brotherhood are disbursed, 
namely: Strike, death and disability bene- 
fits, Business Agent support, per capita tax, 


maintenance of Journal, convention dele- 
gates and delegates to the A. F. of L. and 
Canadian Trades Congress meetings. This 
month I shall devote to our Headquarters 
building “The Brotherhood Block.” At the 
San Francisco, Cal., convention in 1914, pro- 
vision was made for a building fund. The 
delegates at that convention believing it 
was time that our Organization secured a 
home of our own. At the Kansas City con- 
vention in 1920, 507 delegates, the largest 
delegation ever attending our International 
conventions, made specific arrangement for 
the purchase of a building or the erection 
thereof, and the subject matter was re- 
ferred to the Executive Council. The 
pamphlet report of our building trustees, 
recently issued to all Lodges, covered in 
detail all of the historical matter in connec- 
tion with purchase of the Wahlenmaier 
building and the conversion of same into a 
five-story edifice fully described in the re- 
port of the trustees. My purpose is to re- 
port in this article the actual items fi- 
nancially, which have gone into the pur- 
chases, improvement of the property, all of 
which has to do with the series appearing 
in previous issues pertaining to the dis- 
bursement of money in the direct interest 
of the dues paying membership. 


Brotherhood Block. 
Payment made in connection 


MUL SVUP CD BEG. oytag cin wih Sites ss $ 86,000.00 
Alteration cost, from a 2 to a 

B-SCO V aU LIC ITLe hun fois | oo rea) 305,596.78 
Subsequent payment on _ the 

principal of the mortgage in- 

MOUV OCIA s sclckehe Geatnte a cce ieee stelle 6,000.00 
POLAT outa Re ake & aly ace ee on $ 397,596.78 
Recapitulation. 

Nov., 1923, Journal Death and 

Disability* Benefits. .......... $ 300,357.57 
Dec., 1923, Journal Strike 

PS OULOTIVG aa haa eis State tier aie bani ee 2,156,588.86 
January, 1924, Journal Mainte- 

nance of Business Agents..... 192,362.06 
Feb., 1924, Journal Per Capita 

PDAS ite ste igen te Siniade fare ware oe 119,471.16 
March, 1924, Journal Mainte- 

nance of the “Journal”...... 401,489.72 
April, 1924, Journal Internation- 

al Conventions sa nine ak 108,471.45 
May, 1924, Journal Mainte- 

ance of Delegates to A. F. of 

L. and Canadian Trades Con- 

BTORS Veth. Melee tak wate e eee: 9,855.39 
June, 1924, Journal The Broth- 

€PHOOd PRIOCK Ts uae ees 397,596.78 

WIVET a all vecwc tree meatier we cael ais $3,686,192.99 


‘Three million, six hundred eighty-six 
thousand, one hundred ninety-two dollars 
ani ninety-nine cents.” Brothers, this re- 
po)'t clearly shows just where “our money 
goes.” : 

Fraternally yours, Jos. P. Ryan, Interna- 
tional Vice-President. 
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REPORT OF VICE-PRESIDENT GEO. W. PRING. 


Houston, Texas, May 15, 1924. 
For the month ending May 10, 1924, follows: 


While attending to other duties in this 
vicinity on April 13, I met with the Gulf 
Coast Line delegates, representing the Shop 
Crafts System Federation No. 55, and as- 
sisted in reorganizing preparatory to attempt- 
ing to function as in the past prior to the 
1922 strike. Brother E. M. Ware, General 
Vice President for the Carmen, had been 
on the line for some time previous, and had 
taken a vote of the several craft members 
on that road and had also arranged for the 
meeting of the delegates. 


In the report gathered at the meeting, 
showed that at a date previous, when a 
vote of the men of the several crafts had 
been completed, that 262 voted favorably 
to the bonafide organizations, and 13 voted 
favorable to the Companies Union, out of a 
possible number of 417. 

This was a very good showing, in the 
face of company officials holding meetings 
in the shops prior to the vote being taken, 
boosting the company union and branding 
bonified organizations as radicals, etc. But 
the reorganization took place, the election 
_ of officers and such other business as prop- 
erly came before the meeting. 


April 15 and 16, at Texas City and Gal- 
veston. Local 132 at Galveston has not 
functioned since September, 1923. A strike 
occurred at the Galveston Dry Docks some 
months prior,-which was lost and the mem- 
bers drifted away, with the exception of 
four, and they took out withdrawal cards. 
But fortunately the  secretary-treasurer, 
Brother Wm. J. Heins, retained the effects 
of the local, who is now in the suburbs of 
Galveston on a farm. At the Dry Dock I 
found some 60 to 70 men working on work 
coming within the jurisdiction of our craft. 
Rates of pay for mechanics, regular boiler 
work, from 75 cents per hour down. I 
could not find out just how far down, but 
from reports down to about 47 cents per 
hour. The welders received a maximum of 
80 cents per hour, with also a declining 
scale. Several of our members working 
there had simply gone suspended, and those 
acceptable and being reinstated in Local 
74 at Houston for a short time when Local 
132 will be reorganized, if the good work 
continues, 

At Texas City a large oil refinery is go- 
ing in. The foundation work getting well 
under way. This will be another battery 
of B. & W. Boilers and a number of tanks 
of from 55 to 85,000 bbls capacity, on 
which work we have the promise to place 
our members. Until Galveston Local 132 
is reinstated, Texas City and Galveston will 
be within the jurisdiction of Local 74, Hous- 
ton. 

The strike on the Houston Power and 
Light Plant against the Structural Iron 
Workers called March 26, was settled with 
the Construction Company April 21 and our 
members resumed work on the plant April 


22. All boiler work claimed by the Iron 
Workers was relinquished with the excep- 
tion of the heavy rigging and the outside 
boiler casing on the front and sides of the 
boiler. I did not intend returning our mem- 
bers to the job until all was settled, but at 
that time, and even up to date, President 
Morrin of the Iron Workers withholds a de- 
cision on the work, as to who the work be- 
longs to, in his judgment, but at the same 
time he was permitting his members to 
continue on the work, and it appeared that 
it was purely a game of STALL, in order to 
let his members complete the work. And 
we not being possessed with police power 
to order them off the work, or to take a 
decision, a resumption of work was negoti- 
ated with the construction company, the 
snakes chased off the boiler work that the 
man had struck on, and the snakes and Iron 
Workers off of the work relinquished, and 
protesting the two disputed points which I 
hope will be disposed of before the comple- 
tion of this job. 


At the “Humble Oil Refining Company” 
near Goose Creek, about 40 miles from 
Houston, I find that possibly some 60 men 
are working on our class of work. Some 
Boilermakers working there have their 
cards in far away locals, others gone 
suspended, etc. However, the sentiment is 
favorable for a local there; and no doubt 
will be very soon. 


At Port Arthur, May 2, held a special 
meeting with a small attendance. Business 
is slow in the refineries there and the in- 
terest seems to be at a low point. I will 
attend a regular meeting while in this part 
of the country, and see if a little more in- 
terest may be aroused. Normally, there is 
from 500 to 600 men employed on our work 
in the two refineries, the Gulf and the 
Texas. 


May 7, 8, 9, at Kingsville, Texas, some 
250 miles west of Houston, in an effort to 
get our Local No. 287 on the good standing 
list. Kingsville is the main shop point on 
the Gulf Coast Lines, and our Local there 
has been out of commission since shortly 
after the 1922 strike. I met with success 
under the conditions and Local 287 will 
again be on the map by the first of June, 
next. About 14 boilermakers coming under 
the jurisdiction of Local 287 and a few 
Helpers. Helpers in railroad shops in these 
parts, many of them are not eligible. At 
Kingsville, I believe we have one white 
helper. 


An error in my last report and which I 
am here correcting relative to the Finucun 
Boiler Works, and the Grant Locomotive 
Works, mentioned as being fair. On fur- 
ther investigation I find that, while other 
crafts working at the two points in ques- 
tion, about one year ago voted them fair 
and from the best information that I can 
get, continued to work in them, notwith- 
standing that the two above mentioned 
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plants did repair locomotives for roads that 
were then on strike and for two roads that 
are yet on strike. I was not able to get a 
complete list of locomotives or roads, but 
did get the information that the Finucon 
Boiler Works repaired six locomotives for 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad, prior to 
January, 1924, but none since. The Grant 
Locomotive Works, I was unable to get 
anything definite as to the number of roads 
or equipment repaired, but a Frisco locomo- 
tive is in their shop at this writing almost 
completed. Consequently I want to with- 
draw my report of last month as to these 
two shops being fair, and apply the word 
unfair. 

During the past few weeks and particu- 
larly so since the Transportation Act has 
been under fire at Washington the ,rail- 
roads have been very active in soliciting 
their employes, shop men, especially to sign 
something on the order of a petition or 
resolution, preparatory to sending in to the 
members of Congress, protesting against 
any change in the present law. Of course, 
such action on the part of the railroads is 
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necessary to retain the law in its present 
form which they will do if possible, so that 
they may be permitted to continue to ex- 
ploit the American people. 

According to the press reports, further 
discussion on the proposed Amendment 
known as the Howell-Barkley Bill, has been 
postponed until May 19. After which final 
action may be delayed for weeks. In order 
that the membership in the United States 
may know just where their Representative 
in Congress stands on the Repeal or Amend- 
ment to the present Transportation Act, 
each member should, if he has not already 
done so, address his Congressman at once 
by telegram or letter and get his attitude 
over his own signature in this important 
matter. This is no time to slacken in the 
traces. If the railroads is successful in 
retaining the act in its present form they 
will no doubt spread it or something simi- 
lar to cover other industries, and by next 
November we will be hog-tied and led to the 
poles and forced to vote for “Silent Cal” or 
no job.—Fraternally submitted, Geo. W. 
Pring, International Vice President. 


REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE DAVIS. 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Enclosed find report for the coming issue 
of the Journal, trusting you will find space 
for it. I am, with best wishes, Yours fra- 
_ternally, J. N. Davis, Legislative Represen- 
tative. 

Retirement for U. S. Employes. 

The Senate has reported the Retirement 
Bill out with some changes from that re- 
ported out by the House some time ago. 
The difference is almost entirely in the age 
limits, the Senate bill raises the age three 
years over the House bill, and for that rea- 
son is now as favorable as the House Dill. 
The Senate provides for the years of 58 
and 63 for mechanics where the House 
bill provides 55 and 60, the Senate also 
provides for the last ten years to be used 
in computing the annuity, while the House 
provides for the last five. The retirement 
pay is computed by multiplying the aver- 
age compensation for the preceding 10 
years by the number of years served, pro- 
viding the figure does not go over 30, and 
dividing by 45. Compulsory retirement is 


fixed at 70 years. 

I have been informed that already the 
House committee has under consideration 
the Senate bill with the thought in mind of 
substituting the Senate age figures for those 
of the House bill so that the two bills will 
be alike, this I consider a backward step 
and should be fought, for there is no good 
reason why the Senate cannot adopt the 
figures of the House bill instead. I sug- 
gest that every member of our Brotherhood 
protest such action through their Congress- 
man at once, asking that they help main- 
tain the ages of 55 and 60 as recommended 
by the House Committee. 

The Railroad Labor Bill came through 
with flying colors in the vote in the House 
over taking it from the Committee, and in 
each succeeding vote setting the limit for 
debate at three hours, it will come up 
again before the Journal is printed, it be- 
ing set for May 19. It is my belief if our 
members would express their wishes for 
this bill to their Congressman we can have 
an overwhelming majority when this hill 
comes up for a final vote. 


Official 


TO THE OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF ALL SUBORDINATE LODGES. 


April 25. 
Greeting: 

Under date of January 30, 1924, the Ex- 
ecutive Council in conformity with Article 
2, Section 1, Grand Lodge Constitution, sub- 
mitted to the members through the local 
lodges a proposition to postpone our Inter- 
national Convention for one year. The rea- 


son for such action was fully set forth in 
this circular. 


The tabulation of local lodges voting for 
and against the proposition, and the number 
of local lodges in good standing is given 
herewith. 

Total number of lodges in good standing, 
474. 
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Lodges Voting in Favor of Proposition to 
Postpone Conventian. 

Ly aedeagal SO An Oeil aes eda ame 
12,716; - 185° 19, 20°21, 22 7ees, “245m, 
32, 34, 38, 39, 45, 48, 50, 51, 54, 57, 
64,766; 769, 70, (eT 1) 12; Te Apo eis 
83, 85, 86, 88, 93, 94, 96, 103, 106, 107, 116, 
, 120, 121, 126, 130, 135, 141, 143, 144, 147, 
149, 151, 153, 155, 158, 159, 161, 163, 164, 169, 
170, 271) 173;'174; 176, 178, W838) 1845 139. 93, 
194, 197, 199, 201, 208, 204, 218, 216, 219, 223, 
, 226, 229, 232, 236, 237, 241, 242, 244, 245, 
248, 250, 254, 264, 266, 277, 278, 279, 281, 293, 
294, 295, 297, 298, 299, 304, 310, 312, 318, 320, 
321, 322, 323, 324, 326, 328, 329, 331, 332, 333, 
334, 335, 340, 341, 344, 346, 347, 348, 351, 357, 
359, 361, 369, 371, 376, 377, 378, 379, 381, 385, 
387, 392, 394, 397, 398, 403, 405, 409, 411, 412, 
413, 416, 417, 418, 421, 423, 425, 426, 434, 437, 
438, 439, 440, 441, 444, 445, 447, 453, 458, 460, 
461, 4638, 467, 470, 471, 477, 485, 491, 495, 498, 
500, 505, 509, 520, 522, 524, 528, 5380, 532, 533, 
541, 548, 548, 556, 558, 566, 569, 577, 579, 581, 
584, 586, 588, 594, 599, 601, 603, 607, 615, 616, 
618, 619, 622, 632, 641, 642, 643, 645, 650, 652, 
665, 666, 674, 689, 692, 694, 697, 698, 703, 724, 
726, 733, 737, 739, 743. 


Total number of lodges voting for post- 
ponement, 246. 


Lodges Voting in Opposition to Postponing 
the Convention. 

97215, 27, 29;,. 30, $37 sOees Tbe, 00, 

80, 91, 92, 99, 104, 134, 137, 148, 157, 165, 

172, 180, 186, 192, 195, 212, 227, 238, 246, 249, 

276, 285, 290, 302, 311, 317, 345, 360, 365, 384, 

391, 401, 419, 428, 429, 442, 450, 496, 519, 


537, 
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552, 568, 570, 589, 597, 602, 606, 613, 626, 637, 
649, 657, 683, 685, 686, 706, 715, 719, 727, 730, 
731, 738, 744, 749, 750, 751. 

Total number of lodges voting against 
postponing convention for one year, 76. 


It will be noted that the local lodges in 
good standing in accordance with the con- 
stitution is 474. The total number of lodges 
voting 322, which is 67.9% of the lodges 
in good standing. Of the total number of 
322 lodges voting, 246, or 69.15% have voted 
in favor of postponing the convention. 


Therefore, in accordance with the vote of 
the local lodges and by authority of the 
vote, you are hereby officially notified that 
the International Convention, which other- 
wise would have been held on the second 
Monday in September, 1924, has been post- 
poned to the second Monday in September, 
1925. 

Assuring you one and all of our very best 
wish for the future and success of the or- 
ganization and to the membership in gen- 
eral, we are 


Yours fraternally, J. A. Franklin, Intl. 
Pres.; Wm. Atkinson, Asst. Int’l. Pres.; H. 
J. Norton, Int’l. Vice-Pres.; Thos. Nolan, 
Int’l. Vice-Pres.; Geo. W. Pring, Int’l. Vice- 
Pres.; M. A. Maher, Int’l Vice-Pres.; HE. J. 
Sheehan, Int’l ice-Pres.; John J. Dowd, Int’l. 
Vice-Pres.; R. C. McCutchan, Int’l. Vice- 
Pres.; J. P. Merrigan, Int’l Vice-Pres.; Jos. 
P. Ryan, Int’l. Vice-Pres.; J. F. Schmitt, Int’l. 
Vice-Pres. 


Attest: Joe Flynn, Int'l. Sec’y-Treas. 


EXPENDITURES FROM DEATH AND DISABILITY FUND FOR 
MONTH OF APRIL. 


Death Benefits. 


Name Lodge No. To Whom Benefit Was Paid Amount 
Bro.Gosw.? MCMickKen win ais occchaee ee eines 576 Mrs, M1... Ross, Sister. jiasernstcne renee stn $300.00 
Brosh Wimee SDC LLEC Yi footer clare bite uene ene ene tne 434 Mrs.°M: Spellecy; wife. . «<0 cui. s)-neenels 300.00 
Brogtd., Gi Calin (or. face tie cgi arse eae 276 Mrs. Lucy Call, wife?. 702. 300.00 
Bro. Jos. Saulnier. 00... 0... 2 yee tenes 378 Susan Saulinier, wife .. i.e. seme 300.00 
BrosiCiePrices ouck hieios oh site Seen 578 Maud May. Price} ‘wife’... eh sve aries 300.00 
Bro.,,G, Hy Hawksworthye.ky los ees 528 Geo. Hawksworth, son .... 0. seveiieenaenene 300.00 
Bro;;Mathew  K. Spencer. v.5 wees oe 204 Mary’ K. Spencer, wife... +. ue ee 50.0 
Bro. John R. Ragland...........--..-. 340 Viola. Ragland; wife). “2.2... see 300.00 
BrowvAngelo: Tolomei a... sea. ellie tee ee 147 Angeleina Tolomei, wife.............. 50.00 
Bro. BR. Cusack. so. so... cis » spies este en ee 21 Mrs. .C. B:.Collons; sister. ome eran 300.00 
Bro. F. Kiernan .........-.ssseeeeeoes 429 Mrs. Genevieve-Shelson, sister........ 300.00 
Bro, James Higgins 0 Ve tied eee ees eae 32 Delia. SS. Higgins; wife... 7.0 eee 300.00 
Bro. John :OlszanowskKi. 2% 12:3). eee 227 Josephine Olszanowski, wife.......... 300.00 
Bro: Chas.aStrenornice. sec ee eee 44 Mrs.* Chas. Strehorn, wife. .. oe snmeeene 300.00 
Brow Wm) Barthelmess ces sce eee 26 Mrs. Pearl Barthelmess, wife....... -..- 300.00 
BroweJonndPlood | noha ce ae eee 27 Miss .M: Flood, sister. .5 2/900 .k eens 300.00 
Bro;JohnvyParker’< 3.6 ae. octane: 1 Catherine Parker; wife <. <1. 100.00 
Bro wehast Shinkwumasie eer Se aicus thes 434 Anna Shinkumas, “wife J-. Jee 150.00 
Bro. Mocs. Barrick cere aceite eee ees 542 Mrs. Adah Barrick, wife. i... s.r 300.00 
Brose Fs La cChance ascents eases eieae tee 27 Mrs. Lizzie Creamer, sister............ 225.00 
Bro. tJamess pps. vo cielo od eee ee rs 159 Addie Hpps; wife. oes... sce e ocean 300.00 
Broo .€. Cee Bartlett.a sss certo me een ee 626 Mildred Bartlett, daughter............ 300.00 
BroeHe li EODDS ee ee San ee eee 137 Mrs. Annie Jones, mother-in-law...... 300.00 
Brotowme Netlson toe ees eee ee ean 15 Bruce Machen, executor............0. 150.00 
Bros MONEY Carbauieh isn 5 ik neietieien ieee 170 Lachlin Smith, administrator......... 300.00 
BRT OS iy LAVOE joe! Ss ee ecw os < plietlay okseya ls ei cre 163 Olga Mayer, wile. velo. 2 eee 300.00 
Bro. Wallace Skinner. 2... sea eee gh Myra A. Skinner, mothers... ... = sates 150.00 
Bros, CoRaidancein fe. picts at ee eee ae 5 Geo.‘ Raidance, brother... 20252. eee 300.00 
Bro.Ni os Peters: Ries te. hl aes 328 Lillie.J. Peters, wife si.¢ 24). inicio ee 300.00 
Brog UAY LOM eS tickler ws. 11 miere eens 186 Mrs. Carrie Mattison, mother......... 225.00 
Bro. WM. INGOT ek cies sislrs ote ete ee romatoneee 409 Barbara’) Neer, wifeove. “oo. . stkiclenmentene 300.00 
Bros John -DUGaANG sis ea cleveteetete ole 159 Mrs. Anna Dugan, wife.............0-8 300.00 
Bro. Pasco *Prevattid i. seen eee ee 20 Etta May Prevatti wife’... 0. mews aeere 300.00 
Bro. Robt:: Donohile wai. else ee ete 496 Mary M. Donohue, wife.......... Peet 300.00 
Bro. Albert “A.-Poteet........escceosees 328 Martha Ellen Poteet, daughter,.,..... 300.00 
Bro, P. Shipton eeceevereeeeoeee eee ea eoe ee @ al Mrs. lee Shipton, wife, e © 29 © 8 O° Oe 8 ant e878 © 300.00 
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ergot Gr MODEST. os cose dvs e eo. cuele ehele with slags 293 MIPS Jen Gat Callenul wit ey wi. trates aiete score tras 300.00 
Ramee td MUP APISOT he's acans cole bhcceded tb Uenokcetaae ee 120 Mrs. Jacob Henry Parker, wife........ 300.00 
Ree O UWS wr UL CULCIY pe. . s' 4, 5, ss o.5) ook atoe oe cletecs 213 Bd SarcOw SuUCteryeSO Me cadan eet rers es e's te 300.00 
ro. W. S. MeKenzie? ... 268 6... ile es 26 Mary A. McKenzie, wife.............. 300.00 
rom was MECKCCVEr ties eide ce cll e be wee atte B. J. Schreiner, secretary Lodge 37.... 300.00 
( 
RNC SaS COMP CERN ce ken a Fe yn Uo oe eraietan a ON ENe ce tetmtecelh Wika ese aia wR alle ast ed hae ie ele he Mietere ee igs ae $11,000.00 
Disability Benefits. 

Name ; Lodge No. Injury Amount 
mrOn THOS.. Meirs |... 0. eee eee ee wee 10 Coverinevinjury. toshand eerie ate ee $400.00 
EMP EAA LAULC WLGIE 0%. chic oo 10 8 kra'a afore. 0 ew ciey ete 379 OSS *oLelelth iy Gil. chic ancekeretea tr eeicne, 200.00 
eC CRIS OR. cis ol bole ale Sle w Blane’ 134 TEOSS OL LOY Owes ccicle tite wee ecto nee 200.00 
Ow OM OW LLG He oiesc 5. ale 0: o'are Gabe we aie 434 HOssvot  riehity ey el Ae to.2 ieee cers 200.00 
AUC ae I OCALLOY = cies < alas 0/0 bie e cou oleate ae 525 WOSSasieht! in) LOLOL eV.e.tereceemekio se te tae 200.00 

OLAL§. aun co s!s alee REN “2: DIN a is Sons's 1s Vole Reese ae $1,200.00 
Pemee oonenehonetits paid during Apri LOLA... 28k pole hw ee so | eee Bo ote Se ee dine we eet s, $11,000.00 
Pape Misa bility penerits paid GUring Aprils 1024. 2% os oreo ares oe cus a) wile so cle sles 1,200.00 

OMS a We Co eT 0e Ae A a a nr a aia A at aia ae Po hips CaN mcr eae eee re CE gee, Sih 2 $12,200.00 


Correspondence 


East Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


The recent advent (about April 26, 1924) 
of International Vice-President Brother John 
H. Dowd into Boston, whither important 
matters concerning wage scales, etc., re- 
quired his personal attention, portended a 
revival of interest in our organization, sim- 
ilar to the situation extant in the fall of 
1912, when Brother Dowd, then as now in 
the full vigor of his splendid manhood, 
with heart pulsating and his active brain 
working for the inauguration of plans for 
the general good welfare of the men of 
this trade—organized Lodge 585, soon de- 
veloping by his magnetic influence into a 
veritable giant of industrial trade union- 
ism, because on April 27th, 1924, after hav- 
ing been the guest of Brother Daniel B. 
McInness, Secretary of Lodge 585, Brother 
Dowd attended a large meeting of Lodge 
585 at East Boston, and again, in his clear 
and attractive manner defined the issues 
of the hour in our sphere of endeavor, 
when he was given a hearty reception which 
shows that he still holds a warm spot in 
the hearts of the men of Boston working 
at our trade, because of his sterling efforts 
in their behalf for better conditions and 
fair wages for the past fifteen years. 


Being advised by Brother John Warnick, 
the true blue president of Lodge 585, of a 
large boiler installation job at Weymouth, 
Mass., Babcock Wilcox Co. being the con- 
tractors, Brother Dowd lost little time in 
getting to the above job and endeavoring 
to get the work for union boiler makers, 
but as the agent of the B. & W. people 
allowed he did not have any authority to 
grant Brother Dowd’s request, also express- 
ing his honest belief in the incompetency 
of “union” boiler makers of Boston to per- 
form work on extreme high pressure boil- 
ers, notwithstanding the fact that Brother 
Dowd told the B. & W. man that work of 


the identical character had been success-’ 


fully-performed in the past by members of 


this organization of Boston, Brother Dowd 
thereupon boarded the first train for New 
York City and bearded the lion in his den, 
by appearing before Mr. Harter, vice-presi- 
dent of the B. & W. Co., and striving with 
arguments that were irrefutable to get the 
work for our men, but like Pharaoh of old, 
Mr. Harter hardened his heart and remained 
tubbornly non-responsive to Brother Dowd’s 
appeal for justice. But there is still a God 
in Israel, and signs are not lacking be- 
fore justice and reason, with a force as 
irresistible as the power of Niagara or the 
eloquence’ of Daniel O’Connell, will down 
the frowning citadels of deceit and hypo- 
critical subterfuge that now dominates the 
minds of so many captains of industry in 
boiler construction in this country, and no 
nobler knight is on the firing line than 
Brother John J. Dowd. 


While in Boston Brother Dowd devoted 
many hours of his valuable time endeavor- 
ing to get Lodge 585 seated in the Boston 
Building Trades Council—the matter is still 
in abeyance, but we hope that before the 
snow flies again in old New England that 
our aspirations in that regard shall be 
realized. 


Yours fraternally, Daniel B. McInnes, C. 
S., L. 585. 


‘ 


Macon, Ga. 


It has pleased Almighty God to remove 
from our midst our fellow member and co- 
worker, Brother W. E. Wallace, and we real- 
ize that in him we have lost one of our most 
esteemed workers and one whose services 
to our organization have been of the great- 
est and highest value. Our charter will be 
draped for thirty days and a copy of this 
resolution be given a page upon our min- 
utes and also a copy sent to the bereaved 
family to whom we extend our heartfelt. 
sympathy and that our official Journal 
have a copy for publication. Committee, 
A. A. Loyd, C. T. Williamson, A. E. Moore. 
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Hoboken, N. J. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Kindly insert the following in next issue 
of our Journal. I feel that information of 
this nature should be conveyed to our mem- 
bers so that they will be able to distinguish 
their ‘friends from their enemies.” 

On Monday, May 5, Representative A. B. 
Barkley moved to discharge the committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce of the 
House from further consideration of the 
Howell-Barkley bill, known as the Railroad 
Labor Bill. 

The motion prevailed—194 ayes to 181 
noes. 

In addition, 16 members were definitely 
paired for or against the bill. Therefore 
202 members indicated their support of the 
bill and 189 registered their opposition. 
This left 44 members absent or not voting. 

Readers should preserve this roll call of 
the Congressmen from New Jersey for fu- 
ture reference. It may come in handy about 
election time when they are telling their 
constituents how they love the working 
man. 

For Howell-Barkley Bill. 


G. N. Seger, R., Passaic; F. J. McNulty, 
D., Newark; D. F. Minahan, D.,Orange; J. 
F, Egan, D., Weehawken; C. F. X. O’Brien, 
D., Jersey City. 


Against Howell-Barkley Bill. 

F, F. Patterson, R., Camden; Isaac Bach- 
rach, R., Atlantic City; E. H. Geran, D., 
Matawan; Charles Browne, D., Prinston; E. 
R. Ackerman, R., Plainfield; R. Perkins, R.., 
Woodcliff; F. R. Lehlbach, R., Newark. 

Yours fraternally, D. J. McGuinness, Sec- 
retary, Lodge 163. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Dear Sir: 

I am in receipt of a copy of your Journal 
of May, 1924, publishing letter of Mr. Dal- 
ton of this city. I wish to thank you for 
this courtesy that you have shown me and 
let you know that I appreciate matters of 
this kind. With kindest regards, I remain 
very respectfully, W. F. Axton, Pres. Axton- 
Fisher Tob. Co. 


Toronto, Ont., Can. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Kindly publish in your next 
Journal. 

Brother J. J. Taylor died suddenly at his 
home on May 4th, from pleura pneumonia. 
Lodge No. 548 joins with his relatives and 
friends in their sad bereavement. 

Fraternally yours, W. A. Jacobs, S., L. 548. 
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New Castle, Pa. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Please publish this in the next issue of 
the Journal. 

We, the members of Local 493 join in the 
deepest sympathy to the family of our dear 
Brother, John Henry Turner, who passed 
from among us to the great beyond on April 
23, 1924. We pray that God may comfort 
and console his widow and daughter in 
their hour of sorrow and bereavement and 
their sorrow be softened to a brighter and 
better world where sorrow is unknown. 
Fraternally yours, Ray H. Walker. 


Conshohocken, Pa. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Please publish in the next issue of the 
Journal the following: Local 569 wishes to 
inform the membership of the death of one 
of their members, John Valentas. The day 
of interment was April 28, 1924, from St. 
Mary’s Catholic church, Conshohocken, Pa. 
For the past seven years he has been a 
member of good standing and a loyal work- 
er. He is survived by his widow and two 
children. Members of Local 659 extend 
their heartfelt sympathies to the bereaved 
family. Fraternally yours, Frank Opelski, 
Fin. Secy. and Treas., 569. 


Ottawa, Ont. Can. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Would you kindly insert in the next issue 
of Journal the recent death of relatives of 
members. Kenneth Collens, son of Brother 
James Collens, died at Madawarka, Ont. 
Also Mrs. William Shea, wife of Brother 
William Shea. Lodge 394 extends it sym- 
pathy to these brothers in their affliction. 
Yours fraternally, Donald Holtby, Secy., L. 
394, 


Alexandria, Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


It is with regret that Lodge 369 announces 
the death of Brother Goldsbery Spilman. 

We, his brother members, extend to his 
wife and family our heartfelt sympathy in 
this their hour of bereavement and sorrow, 
and pray that God may bear this trial with 
fortitude, and their sorrow may be softened 
to a brighter and better world, where sor- 
row is unknown. Brother Goldsbery Spil- 
man was fifty-eight years old, but had not 
been a member of our brotherhood long but 
had gained the friendship of all that he 
came in contact with. He died April 11, 
1924. Fraternally yours, Committee, P. R. 
Kaniker, F. L. Guthrie, J. M. Copeland. 


Foreign Correspondence 


Newcastle, Australia. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 
I have to acknowledge receipt of yours 
of the 27th February. I regret to learn that 


the steel industry is dull in the United 
States, and join you in the hope that there 
will be a revival in the spring. 


With regard to conditions in Australia— 
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I regret to say that our trade continues in- 
active. Our State Government has accepted 
the tender of Messrs. Dorman Long and 
Company for the construction of the Syd- 
ney Harbour Bridge. This firm is an old 
established English concern but has large 
workshops in Australia. The job is to be 
fabricated in Australia, but the company has 
permission to import such material for 
their contract as cannot reasonably be se- 
cured in Australia. The contract was only 
finalized on the 24tb instant, and naturally 
it will be some time before there is any 
call for the services of our members. It 
will certainly be the largest thing of its 
kind in the Southern Hemisphere, and 
should be the means of providing employ- 
ment for a large army of workmen. 


Re the Steel Light Ships mentioned by 
me. Although this contract closed on the 
4th instant no announcement has yet been 
made as to the acceptance of any tender for 
this work. 

Our Commonwealth Government recently 
invited tenders for the construction of 14 
locomotives in Great Britain and in Aus- 
tralia. The Metal Trades Unions performed 
a considerable amount of propaganda work 
to keep this work in Australia, and as a re- 
sult of this pressure the Federal Minister in 
charge of this department has indicated 
that an Australian tender will be accepted. 


Our case before the Federal Arbitration 
Court, which has been mentioned in pre- 
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vious correspondence has advanced one 
stage when a Compulsory Conference was 
held at Melbourne on March 5th. No set- 
tlement was arrived at, and the dispute has 
formally referred into Court. This is part 
of the precedure necessary in order to 
give our Federal Court jurisdiction to deal 
with the log of wages and conditions, as the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act requires that the dispute must be a 
bona fide one involving at least two States 
of the Commonwealth. I am busy prepar- 
ing a mass of detailed information in pre- 
paration for this big fight. 


I am pleased to report that in the Gen- 
eral Elections for Parliament in thé State 
of Western Australia, the Labor party have 
secured considerable advance on their old 
position, and although the election figures 
are not quite finalized, there is a good in- 
dication that they will be the strongest 
party in the new House, with every pros- 
pect of securing the reins of Government. 


The general elections in the State of 
Tasmania recently resulted in the return 
of a Labor Government to power, so it would 
appear as if the workers are becoming alive 
to the need for political action in order to - 
secure a fair return for their labors. 

With best wishes to yourself and officers 
of your Executive Council I am Yours, 
fraternally, J. O’Toole, General Secretary. 

P. S.—Monthly Journal for March also to 
hand. Thanks for same. 


Technical Article 
DETAILS FOR BOILER SETTINGS. 
By O. W. Kothe. 


There are quite a number of Boilermakers 
who have for long years done only repair 
work, or manufacturing of boiler and sheet 
iron products, and many of these are inter- 
ested in details for setting boilers on the 
jobs. Now the setting of boilers is a rather 
simple piece of work—that is for the man 
who can improvise and create details of his 
own. Workmen whose mental equipment is 
not given to practical imagination of ways 
and means of installing large bulky ob- 
jects—they need to develop their mental 
powers by numerous exercises so as to add 
detail and train the mind to create, where 
now it may be void of such ability. 


In our former issue we took up some 
forms of calculation more commonly met 
with in boiler work. The efficiency of the 
tube sheet was omitted, and although it is 
the same as the rivet pitch treatment, an 
example will be of interest. In our End 
elevation we show a half sectional view of 
tubes. They are in parallel line, both hori- 
zontal and vertical. 

To arrange the tube holes as we did in our 
past issue, so the outer tube in the fifth 
row from the top will not enter the flange 


roll, by a series of trials we can establish 
the width of tube space. Thus: if our 
boiler rings measure say 73 inches inside, 
and the flange roll takes up let us say 1% 
inches on a side, and the bridge in the cen- 
ter vertical line is made 2 inches; so all to- 
gether, we must deduct these 8 inches from 
73, leaving us 65 inches to be filled in with 
tubes horizontally. Then taking half of 
this distance from only one-half of boiler 
front, we get 3214 inches. Now since there 
are six rows horizontally in the five top 
rows, we divide thus: 


32.5 
——  — 5.41 inches pitch between centers. 


As each tube is 4 inches in diameter, we 
see the tube bridge must be 1.41 inches 
wide.- The pitch between vertical rows 
would be decided upon in a similar manner, 
only dividing up the space on the tube 
sheet to see how they work out, and when 
both vertical and horizontal lines for tubes 
are established to about the best disposi- 
tion that can be made, leaving as wide a 
bridge between tubes as possible, we can 
then determine its efficiency. 
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The A. S. M. E. Boiler code says, “When 
a shell or drum is drilled for tubes in a line 
parallel to the axis of the shell or drum, the 
efficiency of the ligament between the tube 
holes shall be determined, as follows: 

p-d 
— = efficiency of ligament 
p 
where 
p= pitch of tube holes, inches, 
d= diameter of tube holes, inches. 

Applying this formula, where our pitch 
is 5.41 inches and our tube hole 1/32 inch 
larger than tube or 4 1/32 inch, the differ- 
ence is 

5.41 — 4.0825 = 1.3775 


=.25% 
5.41 5.41 

This is not a very high efficiency, and to 
find the safe working pressure of boiler 
with this value we reapply our figures from 
last issue, as: 

0.5312 x 60,000 x .25 

—_——__—_—_—————_- = 48.66 lbs. pressure 

36.5 x 5 

that could be allowed on this boiler with 
the above tube ligament. Since this is far 
below our requirements; we must go all 
over the tube sheet again seeking to in- 
crease the ligaments in tube sheet so the 
desired pressure may be had in the boiler. 
The above example shows the care with 
which tube sheets must be designed. 


Setting Boiler. 

In our Plan and, Side and End Elevation 
we show the general structure of a boiler 
setting of the horizontal tubular type. The 
plan shows the outline of brick work and 
foundation, giving the measurements be- 
tween notches, corners and off-sets. The 
side elevation shows the height to which the 
concrete is carried, then the layers of fire 
brick; the common brick and the magnesia 
blocks. The end elevation shows how these 
materials are carried up the sides. 

It is not always the boiler maker’s pleas- 
ure to install his boiler before any super- 
structure is made. But in the general prac- 
tice the boiler is delivered on the job before 
the basement or boiler room is very far along. 


In that case the foundation can be marked. 


out in accordance to measurements on the 
Plan View. These are then concreted, and 
upright I-Beams for supporting the over- 
head beams are set. And this structure is 
well anchored, guyed and braced so the 
beams will not get out of line. Often the 
boiler is pulled into an approximate posi- 
tion and is jacked up on blocks or trussels 
before the foundation is made. In this way, 
when the concrete is set and the I-Beams 
are erected; and the brick work carried un 
on each side to its proper height. The I- 
Beams are built in and steadied. This en- 
ables raising the boiler in position by the 
process of jacking up with timbers under- 
neath or by means of chain block and tackle. 

In our drawings we have measurements 
fixed for every part, so the front end of 
boiler is raised up 11 feet 8 inches to the 
top of boiler shell. The back end is left an 
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inch or two lower so the mud settings will 
gradually flow toward the rear bottom blow 
off connection, where it can be blown out at 
intervals. When the height is set, the U 
bolts are placed in position and screwed up 
so the boiler will set square and as directed. 


When this is done, the lower drum con- 
nections are joined to the main boiler and 
the water tubes are put in as measurements 
direct. After this the rest of the brick 
work is carried up, the bridge is built up, 
and the rear arch is built. The upper half 
of boiler is coated with about % inch to 1% 
as the size of the boiler may direct, with 
asbestos rope or such other heat retarding 
packing, which also allows the boiler to 
breathe and expand and contract without 
damaging the brick work. On top of this 
a layer of brick is set, and on top of the 
brick a 2 inch layer of Magnesia blocks or 
asbestos cement. This is to retard the 
radiating heat, and prevent the cold air 
currents from chilling the boiler plates un- 
duly. Ample provisions are made for man- 
holes and certain pipe connections to allow 
future repairs if need be, as shown. 


It is always best for the boilermaker to 
seek to co-operate with the brick layers; 
the steam fitters and such other workmen 
whose work affects the boiler. By this 
means often considerable savings in time 
and material can be effected, where other- 
wise a wearisome job can be made. 


Setting up the boiler front, must of course, 
be done in prescribed ways as the fronts 
are designed, or to be made. But here, 
care must be taken to see that the cast 
pieces fit exactly and are plumb and square 
with other work. Also see that the doors 
fit true and close so no air leaks are en- 
countered. Often forced air systems are 
built in where the air is either brought into 
the ash pan in the front, or by means of an 
8 or 10-inch pipe laid in the furnace bridge, 
and which connects to the fan. The fan is 
operated quite automatically by means of a 
thermostat mechanism with special engine 
that operates the fan as well as controls the 
strokes for firing the furnaces. 


The matter of attaching the smoke boxes; 
the uptakes and the main stack is a feature 
that must be handled separately as becomes 
each job. 

It is rarely that any two jobs are made 
alike; the Engineers often design rather 
peculiar shaped fittings, sometimes as we 
show, other times more simple. All this 
shows how the boilermaker must be well 
read, that he is able to deliver a service 
over and above the average workman. 
There are many engineering features that 
are continually being put on the market, 
many are of direct interest to the Boiler- 
maker. 

Hence the setting of boilers, while it may 
seem extremely simple to possibly thousands 
of workers; still to other thousands it 
seems vague, hazy and they are uncertain in 
their procedure. It therefore requires a 
considerable degree of engineering ability. 
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to plan things out in successive steps before 
a hand is touched to the job. This sort of 
work is much like house moving, at least the 
larger brick type. One man does the fig- 
uring of weight, of cross beams, of jacking 
up, of means for turning the house in dif- 
ferent angles, etc. That is the engineering 
feature and for which he gets paid big; 
and the other men follow his directions, 
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thus, and so, in doing the work—it’s just 
work and that’s all a person can speak for 
it. In setting boilers a similar procedure 
is followed and no shop would think of giv- 
ing such work in charge of a workman who 
never looked into the matter before. Hence 
the office provides the engineering data, 
and the men furnish the brawn -with the 
profane language. 


Co-Operation 


CHICAGO CO-OPERATIVE CLOSES A RECORD YEAR. 


All American Cooperative Commission. 

Hardly anybody would dispute a net pro- 
fit of $7,989, made on a total investment of 
less than $7,000 was mighty good business. 
That is the record of the Roseland Coop- 
erative Association of Chicago for the past 
year. But this ambitious cooperative is not 
satisfied. It is off on the highroad for even 
greater achievements. 

All kinds of groceries pass through the 
hands of the Roseland Cooperative. During 
the past year a beginning was made in 
buying produce thru the Farmer-Labor Ex- 
change of Chicago and farmers’ coopera- 
tives in Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan and Florida. From them the Chicago 
cooperators received eggs, potatoes, honey, 
oranges, green peas, etc. In a short time 
they hope to extend their operations still 
wider and establish a cooperative bakery 
as well as a coal yard and other depart- 
ments. | 

After setting aside enough to pay a six 


per cent dividend on the capital stock, a 
rebate of 3 per cent to members and 1% 
per cent to non-members has been paid on 
purchases made during 1923. Here is the 
big difference between capitalistic corpora- 
tions and cooperatives. If the profits of 
this cooperative were divided among the 
stockholders according to their investment, 
it would mean that over 100 per cent divi- 
dend would be paid! Cooperative stores are 
not operated to pay big dividends on cap- 
ital, but to reduce the cost of living. This 
means that those who trade mest at the 
store get back the largest rebates. 

The Roseland Cooperative Society proves 
that cooperation is a sound investment prop- 
osition. If all its profits were turned into 
cash at the appraisal value and divided 
among the members, the members would re- 
ceive back $2.60 for each $1.00 they have in- 
vested, in addition to receiving cooperative 
patronage rebates of over $15,000, plus six 
per cent on the capital they invested. 


CO-OPERATIVE MANAGERS CONFER. 


More than sixty managers and directors 
of cooperatives affiliated with the Coopera- 
tive Central Exchange of Superior, Wiscon- 
sin recently held a conference at the head- 
quarters of the Exchange to discuss coop- 
erative problems. This is the second year 
in which the Exchange, which does a whole- 
sale business for its 100 member societies 
amounting to half a million dollars yearly, 
has arranged a meeting for the managers. 
So successful was this year’s conference 
that a motion was unanimously passed to 
repeat it twice a year in the future. 

Some of the big cooperative questions 


with which these managers came to grips 
in their conferences were: the danger of 
chain stores to cooperatives; why the co- 
operatives must support and develop their 
own banking institution (The Workers’ 
Mutual Savings Bank of Superior, Wis.): 
the centralization of cooperatives by dis- 
tricts; why the cooperative movement must 
function hand-in-hand with the _ other 
branches of the labor movement. In ad- 
dition brief talks on coffee, canned goods, 
seeds and farm machinery were given by 
representatives of various concerns with 
whom the Exchange has business relations. 


NEW JERSEY PASSES NEW CO-OPERATIVE PLAN LAW. 


New Jersey has recently enacted a sta- 
tute providing for the incorporation and 
regulation of cooperative associations. The 
statute provides for the formation of stock 
and non-stock associations to engage in 
any activity in connection with the market- 
ing or selling of agricultural products or in 
regard to their promotion, manufacturing, 
harvesting, processing or utilization. Wide 
latitude is permitted in the functions of the 
cooperatives by this statute which provides 


that the certificate of incorporation may 
contain “any other provision not inconsis- 
tent with law which the association may see 
fit to adept governing the regulation and 
conduct of its affairs.” 

The statute also provides that coopera- 
tives formed thereunder may contract and 
deal with non-members, provided that the 
cooperative shall not charge a non-member 
for services performed by it more than it 
charges a member for similar service. 
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Every cooperative is required to have its 
affairs completely audited at the close of 
each fiscal year, and a copy of the audit 
is to be filed with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture of New Jersey. 

Perhaps the most important provision of 


MINNEAPOLIS CLOTHING CO-OPERATIVE A 


In four short months the Associated Tex- 
tiles, Inc., a wholesale and retail coopera- 
tive distributor of clothing with its head- 
quarters in Minneapolis, did a business of 
$29,044.60, with a net earning of $5,018.93. 
These earnings are sufficient to pay two 
quarterly dividends of 2 per cent each, place 
in the permanent reserve fund an amount 
equal to 25 per cent of the entire net earn- 
ings, and still pay a 1% per cent patronage 
dividend. That is the reward of just four 
months’ work. 

This remarkably successful cooperative 
has restricted its sales to clothing, but 
hopes to branch out soon into other lines 
of merchandise. It has acquired the entire 
business, both country and city, of a private 
clothing manufacturing concern, the Wool- 
en Mills, which has grown from $2,061.32 in 
September to $11,181.09 in December, and 
all indications point to its continued ex- 
pansion. 


FARMER-LABOR EXCHANGE 


Chicago’s Farmer-Labor Exchange, with 
headquarters at 166 N. Washington Street, 
is fast becoming invaluable to the organized 
city workers as well as to the farmers as a 
central clearinghouse for co-operative trad- 
ing. This Exchange sells farmers’ products 
to city consumers and trade union label 
goods to organized farmers. Its operations 
now stretch from coast to coast. Carloads 
of honey from Idaho, potatoes from Minne- 
sota, eggs and poultry from Iowa, oranges, 
green peas, egg plant, and green peppers 
from Florida, water melons from Arkansas 
all these and other farm-grown foods have 
been handled since the first organization of 
the Exchange. 

In conjunction with the Chicago Trade Un- 
ion Label League, the Exchange is putting 
on a drive for union label goods from labor’s 
cooperative factories and from manufactur- 
ers fair to organized labor and the farmers. 
Union label coffee, c-operative cigars, and 
co-operative gloves have already been sold 
through the Exchange. 

‘A special drive is now on for the sale of 
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the new law is the protection given genuine 
cooperatives. The use of the word “coop- 
erative” by any person or corporation as a 
part of its corporate or business name is 
forbidden except to those associations 
formed under and adhering to this statute. 


LUSTY YOUNGSTER. 


In its official statement sent to the All 
American Cooperative Commission, the As- 
sociated Textiles claims current assets of 
$172,185, of which $131,536 is merchandise, 
inventoried at wholesale prices, and worth 
approximately $226,000 when converted in- 
to retail sales. Against these assets are 
only $76,497.38 current liabilities, of which 
$74,897 is a balance on the purchase price 
of the business that is not due for some 
months, and will be paid for the sale of 
shares. With assets more than three times 
greater than liabilities, the financial sound- 
ness of the cooperative cannot be ques- 
tioned. 

Associated Textiles hopes not only to 
cut materially the cost of living by cooper- 
ative economies in distribution, but it also 
aims to influence the wage standards of 
the clothing workers. In this second end, 
it has decreed that all goods marketed by 
its salesmen shall bear a union label. 


MANAGES HUGE BUSINESS. 


gloves made by the Co-operative Glove As- 
sociation of Chicago and for union label 
shoes. The Co-operative Glove Factory was 
organized in 1920 by the striking glove work- 
ers, who decided to employ themselves. It 
has been a decisive factor in saving the 
glove workers’ union from the onslaught 
made by the open shop employers. The 
best quality of leather gloves is turned out 
by this factory at a price that can compete 
with equal quality anywhere. Farmer or 
trade union co-operative stores all over the 
country are putting in their orders for these 
high grade products. 


Turn Private Shoe Factory Into Cooperative. 


When Cushing Shoe Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Lynn, Mass., went bankrupt, the 
union workers employed by the defunct 
company took over the plant and decided to 
operate it on a cooperative basis. The new 
company, financed by the workers as pre- 
ferred stockholders, has been incorporated 
for $50,000. 


News of General Interest 


LABOR MOVES INTO ITS NEW BUILDING. 
By Clint C. Houston. 


Washington.—LABOR, the national week- 
ly newspaper founded at Washington in 
1919 by the sixteen associated standard 
railroad labor organizations, has moved 


into its new home on Capitol Hill, corner 
Delaware Avenue and B Street, southwest. 
A model printing plant, with the latest and 
best equipment, designed to meet the de- 
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mands of an increasing circulation, has 
been installed and the paper is now “set 
up” and printed therein. 

It has been christened the “Labor Build- 
ing,’ and is ‘just across the street” from 
the National Capitol, in close proximity to 
the House Office Building and the Con- 
gressional Library. It comprises four sto- 
ries and a high basement that has a ground 
level on two sides. 

The building is fireproof, constructed of 
reinforced concrete and brick, faced with 
Indiana limestone. It has a frontage of 60 
feet on B Street facing the Capitol and 100 
feet on Delaware Avenue, with a total floor 
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designed to fit its particular needs, LA- 
BOR is now prepared to print and quickly 
distribute 1,000,000 or more copies a week, 
exclusive of special editions. 

LABOR also has taken into considera- 
tion its future growth. It owns two adja- 
cent lots with a total of 6,000 square feet, 
fronting 60 feet on B Street. This will per- 
mit of extending a duplication of the pres- 
ent structure whenever it may become nec- 
essary. 

Since the first issue of LABOR on Octo- 
ber 4, 1919, it has never accepted a single 
line of advertising matter, and has paid its 
way on revenues from subscriptions alone. 


Home of “Labor,’’ Washington, D. C. 


space of about 30,000 square feet. Architec- 
turally, the building conforms to the stately 
lines of surrounding government structures. 


In the well lighted and airy basement are 
located the press room, mailing department, 
print paper storage space and heating plant. 
On the first floor are the editorial offices, 
composing and stereotyping departments. 
The second floor is given over wholly to 
the clerical forces, stencil machines and 
mail list cabinets. 

On the third floor are the offices of the 
national legislative representatives of the 
railroad labor organizations. Here also is 
a large conference room and library. It is 
the desire to establish and maintain a gen- 
eral reference library covering subjects of 
peculiar interest to the workers and stu- 
dents of labor problems. 

Part of the third floor and all of the 
fourth floor will be rented to acceptable 
tenants. An elevator opening on a commo- 
dious lobby on the first floor connects all 
parts ofthe building. 


With a mechanical equipment especially - 


From an initial circulation of 25,000 copies, 
it has grown in less than five years to ap- 
proximately 400,000 regular subscribers, 
living in every industrial community of 
the United States. It also has many sub- 
scribers in foreign countries. 


In addition to paying its way from sub- 
scription receipts, there has been put aside 
a “saving” fund of sufficient amount to al- 
most liquidate the expense of erecting and 
equipping the new home. It is believed 
every dollar of indebtedness will be wiped 
out by the time LABOR celebrates its fifth 
birthday in October next. The building, 
printing plant and equipment represents an 
investment of more than $250,000. 

To meet legal requirements in obtaining 
its new home, it was necessary to form. 
“The Labor Cooperative, Educational and 
Publishing Society,’ a non-profit making 
organization. Complete control of this so- 
ciety is vested in the sixteen associated 
railroad labor organizations. It has no 
stockholders, no bondholders, and no divi- 
dends or profits of any, kind will be paid 
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to any individual or organization under any 
circumstances. Any further surplus, over 
and above a safe reserve, will be used for 
the betterment and enlargement of the pa- 
per, or for reduction in the price of sub- 
scriptions to organization and individuals. 

Ground for the new building was broken 

on September 17, 1923. Every part of the 
construction work was done by members of 
organized labor, and a record for Washing- 
ton builders was made in the short time 
taken to complete the structure. The big 
Goss press was made in Chicago by union 
. machinists to fill a special order. It is so 
built that another “deck” can be added. It 
now prints the 4-page paper at a rate of 50,- 
000 copies an hour. Another deck will in- 
crease this to 75,000 copies. 
H. E. Wills, chairman of the editorial 
committee, assistant grand chief and na- 
tional legislative representative of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, had 
the honor of pushing the electric button 
that started the new press on its mission of 
making the facts of industry and politics 
known to the workers throughout the na- 
tion. A dream of the railroad workers 
printing their own paper, in their own mod- 
ern printing plant, in their own building, 
had come true. 

What newspaper “sharps” had said was 
an impossibility—making a newspaper “go” 
without commercializing its columns or ac- 
cepting some sort of subsidy—was at last 
accomplished, a unique and honorable dis- 
tinction in the entire newspaper world. 

Started as an experiment in blazing a 
new trail for being in truth a free and in- 
dependent vehicle of public expression, 
LABOR has in less than five years estab- 
lished itself as a fixed national institution 
—an institution of increasing power and 
influence for doing good work. It has suc- 
ceeded because it held steadfast to the 
truth, justice and freedom, and waged the 
battle for democracy in industry. 


SUMMARY ANNUAL REPORT, 


One hundred and nine trade unions and 
thirty-five other clients, including labor 
banks, labor papers, consumers’ coopera- 
tives, labor defense bodies and modern 
schools, were served during 1923 by the La- 
bor Bureau, Inc., according to its annual 
report just released. This number does 
not include subscribers to its monthly eco- 
nomic news letter, Facts for Workers, who 
did not utilize any other special services. 
Among the trade unions who were clients of 
the Bureau were seventeen National and 
International unions, four Central Labor 
Bodies, twenty-four District and Regional 
Bodies and sixty-fouy Locals. Since .its 
foundation in May, 1920, the Labor Bureau 
has been retained by 212 labor organiza- 
tions, sixty-seven, not previously served, 
having been added to its list during 1923. 


“The Labor Bureau, Inc., reads the re- 
port, “is a group of technicians rendering 
professional services to labor organizations, 
or to others working for some public pur- 
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Management and editorial control is vest- 
ed in a committee of six members elected 
by the associated sixteen railroad labor 
organizations. The present committee con- 
sists of H. HE. Wills, chairman, assistant 
grand chief and national legislative repre- 
sentative, Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, and L. E. Sheppard, president, 
Order of Railway Conductors, representing 
group 1 of the associated organizations; 
William H. Johnston, president, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, and James 
P. Noonan, president, International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers, represent- 
ing group 2; H. H. Fitzgerald, grand presi- 
dent, Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employes, representing group 3. 
There is one vacancy in the latter group 
due, to the recent death of J. J. Dermody, 
vice president, Order of Railroad Telegraph- 
ers. 


From the first issue, Edward Keating, 
former leader of the Labour Group in Con- 
gress, has been the manager and editor. Wil- 
liam P. Neville, a member of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks, is the secretary 
and treasure. 


LABOR now has its own staff correspond- 
ent in Europe and maintains a system of 
news gathering that enables the workers’ 
paper to print the facts upon national and 
international events of concern to the work- 
ers. 


It has no paid subscription agents and 
pays no commission. The great subscrip- 
tion list has been built up and maintained 
through the voluntary efforts of officials 
and members of the labor organizations. 
The rate is $1 per year where national or 
international organizations subscribe for the 
entire membership; $1.50 per year when 
local lodges subscribe in a body or form 
“clubs” of 20 or more, and $2 per year for 
individual subscriptions. 


THE LABOR BUREAU, INC. 


pose of benefit to labor. Its staff includes © 
economists, statisticians, engineers and ac- ‘ 
countants. It aims to furnish to its clients 
scientific interpretations of facts and such 
other technical services as will be of use 
in solving their problems and meeting 
situations as they arise.” 


Discussing its basis of charges the Bureau 
states that “it has had no subsidy and has 
depended entirely on payment for services 
rendered. On the other hand, it is not in 
business for profit. No dividends or other 
distributions of profit can be made under 
its by-laws. Fixed salaries are paid _ to 
members of the staff, and charges are reck- 
oned on the basis of the time spent, plus 
incidental expenses, plus a necessary allow- 
ance for overhead charges. Its books and 
records are at all times open to clients.” 

Whereas the total income from clients 
was less during 1923 than during 1922, 
The Labor Bureau claims that there was 
“a gratifying extension in the field and 
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variety of services’ and that “the labor 
movement evinced new confidence in the 
work of the Bureau and discovered new 
ways to make it useful.””’ The Bureau rates 
as its most interesting contribution during 
the year the services rendered by its con- 
sulting engineer to the railroad shop crafts 
in connection with their experiment on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Among other 
significant jobs referred to in the report 
the following may be mentioned: 


“A survey of the history, conditions of 
employment and financial control of vaude- 
ville entertainment.” 

“Publicity and promotion for a new labor 
bank.” 

“A brief supporting a 48-hour law.” 


“Continuing services as union representa- 
tive on the Joint Bureau of Standards, set- 
ting standards in the Cleveland ladies’ gar- 
ment industry.” 

“Preparation of an engineering report on 
an ‘efficiency rating system’ in the postal 
city delivery service.” 

“Preparation of outline of a cost account- 
ing system, together with a proposal of re- 
tiring private investment in the anthracite 
coal industry.” 
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“Analysis of arbitration contract proposed 
by employers.” 

“Preparation of a case book of industrial 
arbitration, for use as a text.” 


“Preparation of charts for use in an or- 
ganizing campaign.” 

“Audits, preparations of bookkeeping sys- 
tems, and continuous bookkeeping.” 

In addition the Bureau assisted various 
unions in connection with a number of im- 
portant arbitrations, and also published 
Facts for Workers, a monthly review of 
economic conditions interpreted from the 
point of view of their effect upon labor. 
According to the Bureau’s estimate, the 
material contained in Facts for Workers is 
reprinted in labor papers and official trade 
union journals having a combined circula- 
tion of over a million. 

During 1923, the Bureau maintained of- 
fices in Boston, Chicago, New York and 
San Francisco and had agents in various 
other cities. Those in charge of Bureau of- 
fices or departments were Alfred L. Bern- 
heim, O. S. Beyer, Jr., M. E. Stuart Chase, 
C. P. A., Henry P. Melnikow, Edwin New- 
dick, E. L. Oliver, Olive Rabe, George Soule 
and O. Zimrring. 


NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN AND HARTFORD RAILROAD SYSTEM 
STRIKE NEWS. 


Office of Secretary Treasurer System Federation No. 17. 


Members of the Senate committee on in- 
terstate commerce holding hearings on the 
rate making section of the transportation 
act learned from Frank McNanamy, mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, that for repairs of 850 locomotives 
turned over to outside on cost plus contracts 
the railroads paid $12,000,000 more than 
the work would have cost had it been done 
in their own shops. 


This startling revelation was supported 
by officials records of the commission dis- 
closing that it had reported after an in- 
vestigation that the Pennsylvania railroad 
had wasted $3,000,000 of its funds in repairs 
to 200 engines made by the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works. ‘ 

“Since the return of the roads to private 
management at the end of Federal control,” 
said Commissioner McManamy, “many rail- 
roads have been sending engines to outside 
concerns on cost-plus contracts, and this 
practice is costing them a sum much larger 
than need be spent if the work were done 
in the companies’ shops.” 

“Despite a number of investigations and 
reports exposing the practice it continues 
until today. The commission has no way 
of preventing it.” 

These 850 locomotives cost on the aver- 
age for repairs just a little better than $14.- 
117.64 each more than the work would have 
cost if done by skilled railroad mechanics 
in their own shops. 

Records of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission disclose the fact, that the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 


has been paying $17,000 for repairs to loco- 
motives, which if done in their own shops 
and with their old crew, the same class 
of repairs would only cost $6,300. 


Commissioner McManamy says: ‘“De- 
spite a number of investigations‘ and re- 
ports exposing the practice, it continues un- 
til today. The Commission has no way of 
preventing it.” 

It would appear from all reports that the 
New Haven is one of the railroads that are 
continuing the practice of contracting its 
work to outside concerns today. Yet in the 
face of these disclosures and in spite of the 
fact. The administration at Washington 
makes no effort to correct or make laws 
that would give the Interstate Commerce 
Commission power to restrain the railroad’s 
extravagance. 

The New Haven railroad has been carry- 
ing on this system of wanton waste for al- 
most two years now. Still they are allowed 
to carry on, there-is no limit to their extra- 
vagance. When their cash drawers begin 
to get to the bottom, they just apply to 
Washington for a couple of millions more, 
and the Federal Treasury immediately 
opens its doors and shovels it out. After 
they throw that $2,000,000 to the four winds. 
Off they go to the Federal Treasury again 
for a few more millions. Yes. And they 
get it too! . . 

The latest returns to date show that the 
New Haven has cleaned on the verge of 
$90,000,000 from the Treasury at Washing- 
ton. Still they clamor for more and at the 
same time taking the commuters by the 
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throat and gouging rail fares out of them. 
Well, the time is not far distant when the 
people will have an opportunity at the bal- 
lot box to retire a few of the caterers to 
the “Wolves of Wall Street.” 

Let us hope when that time comes that 
they will give these same caterers to big 
business a good cleaning out. 


Ben Hooper’s Replacers Dissatisfied. 


Production in the Readville locomotive 
shop is down to alow ebb. Only 13 engines 
were turned out of the shop during the 
month of April and some of them fourth and 
fifth class repairs. This with a force of 
men, approximately one-third more em- 
ployes than were employed in June, 1922. 
The old crew of shopmen even fewer in 
numbers by one-third, would have at least 
doubled this output. 


A large number of these replacers were 
laid off last week. It is said this was on 
account of the financial distress of the 
road. When laying them off, the manage- 
ment either by design or just cussed forget- 
fulness, omitted to lay them off according 
to seniority (length of service). 


One of these replacers from Readville 
shop visited my home last Sunday to talk 
matters over with me. He said. He had 
been working at Readville shop for about 
three weeks. That about 450 men were laid 
off and that he was still working there. He 
worked for a short period at Readville 
about 12 years ago. I asked how the place 
was now. He said. It was a h—ll of a 
place, with a lot of men there that didn’t 
know what they were doing. When he 
started there the foreman told him to be 
careful of what he said and not to talk any- 
thing he cared about out loud. 

Just think of it! The management have 
said that they promised Hoopers replacers 
permanent positions and the seniority rule 
to govern in the event of reduction of fofces. 
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This fellow and a host of others just recent- 
ly started to work for the road are kept on 
and the other fellows let go. 


Maybe the general manager knows that 
this fellow is in touch with me, and on that 
account didn’t lay him off. Just how long 
he will stay in Readville is problematical 
just now. I omitted to say he was a boiler- 
maker. I may have something to say later 
regarding his activities. If he doesn’t get 
the ‘‘can” tied to him. 


I have just received a letter from one of 
our men at Maybrook, N. Y. The writer of 
it says: That he overheard a conversation 
between two of the strike breakers at that 
place. One of them said that the engine 
house was full of dead engines and has been 
for the last month or more. They also said 
that the company had better settle with the 
men on strike or they won’t have an engine 
on the road before long. This same letter 
says. That just recently when a wreck oc- 
curred on the road, that the wrecking crew 
had to wait from 7:20 a. m., until 10 a. m. 
for an engine, and that when they did get 
one, it was a yard engine. The “rip track” 
at Maybrook is all cluttered up with broken 
down and crippled cars, and that in general, 
Maybrook engine houses and yards are lit- 
tered with broken down equipment. 


During the past week reports from the 
different points on the system show that all 
our membership are holding well together 
and determined to hold together until they 
get a just and honorable settlement. This 
is just as it should be, we weathered the 
winter, and we can surely weather the sum- 
mer if we have to. There are very few of 
our men unemployed at the present writing. 


I think this will be about all for this 
week. So I will conclude with very best 
wishes to all of our membership. Fratern- 
ally yours, (signed) Robert Henderson, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


MONEY. 


Jake Hamon, the Oklahoma national com- 
mitteeman whose bragging to cheap friends 
has become dignified as testimony before 
the senate committee, is one of the ironies 
of God. He made Jake, gave him a fortune 
and turned him loose to show in what utter 
scorn God holds mere wealth without an 
understanding heart and a sense of duty 
and obligation to mankind. 


Jake Hamon’s blab possibly had some- 
thing in it. He did bloviate around the 
Chicago convention. .His money was pretty 
much in foolish, futile evidencé. And he 
did think he was on the inside, as Sinclair 
really was. Doubtless much money changed 
hands, but also doubtless it had little effect 
upon the real situation in the Chicago 
Republican convention. 

But here is a thing that never has been 
accounted for: Everyone inside agrees 
that Penrose finally said the word that 
nominated Harding. _When he died a few 
months later the newspapers printed a story 


that his executor found in his safety deposit 
vault in cold, damning cash, a quarter of a 
million dollars. What was it doing there? 
Penrose’s chief and only business was poli- 
tics. He was not wealthy enough to let 
$250,000 lay idle without good reason. 
What was that great sum of money do- 
ing there? Where did it come from? Why 
was Penrose holding it out in secret from 
his private fortune? 


Hamon, a blowhard, was a fool and his 
money. But Penrose was close-mouthed, 
cynical and cunning. Penrose was the dic- 
tator of the Republican organization. What 
would the hard, cynical, cunning, unmoral 
manipulator of men and moulder of events 
do, if some fine, fair day he met the fool 
and his money? 

When God sets out to show us His loath- 
ing of the base desire that is “the root of 
all evil” He sometimes works deeply sar- 
donic tragedies with our preconceptions! — 
Emporia (Kas.) Gazette. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 


In an interview published in the Wash- 
ington Post at the time of his departure 
from the capital Mr. Cannon was asked, 
“What is the philosophy of life?” 

“IT don’t know,” he replied. “Frankly, I 
don’t know. It is a mystery. Once I read 
this pessimistic philosophy, but I can’t 
agree with it: 

“*Man’s life is full of crosses and tempta- 
tions. He comes into the world without 
his consent and goes out against his will, 
the trip between being exceedingly rocky.’ 


“I agree with that as a statement of fact; 
but my pessimistic philosopher went on to 
say that the rule of contraries is one of the 
features of the trip, and that is true. When 
a man is little the big girls kiss him, and 
when he is old the little girls kiss him. 
That, too, is true. But my friend went on 
to say that if a man is poor the world re- 


gards him as a bad manager; if he is rich, 
he must be dishonest. If he needs credit 
he can’t get it, and if he is prosperous 
everyone wishes to lend money to him or 
to do him a favor. 

“If he is in politics it is for graft, and if 
he is not in politics he is not a patriot and 
no good to the country. If he doesn’t give 
to charity he is stingy, and if he does it is 
done for show. If he is actively religious 
he is a hypocrite, and if he takes no inter- 
est in religion he is a hardened sinner. If 
he gives affection he is soft, and if he cares 
for no one he is cold-blooded. If he dies 
young there was a great future before him, 
and if he lives to an old age he has missed 
his calling and simply encumbers the 
earth. If he saves money he is a miser and 
a grouch, and if he spends it he is a loafer. 
If he gets it he is a grafter, and if he doesn’t 
he’s a bum.’”’—The Garment Worker. 


THE A. F. OF L. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL HOLDS MEETING IN 
MONTREAL. 


By International 


Montreal.—The meetings of the executive 
council of the American Federation of La- 
bor held in Montreal, Canada, have proven 
of importance to all wage earners from 
both a national and international point of 
view. Considering purely national affairs 
the executive council not only formulated 
labor’s demands to be presented to the ma- 
jor political party conventions to be in- 
corporated into their respective platforms 
but likewise issued a pronouncement ad- 
dressed to these political parties urging the 
favorable consideration of America’s work- 
ers, the highest type of men for the selec- 
tion of both presidential and vice-presiden- 
tial candidates and calling upon all wage 
earners to help realize these hopes and as- 
pirations in international affairs. 

The executive council emphatically ex- 
pressed its determination to combat all in- 
dependent, dual, seceding and national or- 
ganizations of labor organized to weaken 
international unions and divide the workers 
of the United States and Canada. Its chal- 
lenge to this disrupting influence is best 
expressed in its call upon all international 
unions to renew and intensify their or- 
ganizing campaigns in Canada. 


Labor News Service. 


Conferences between the executive of- 
ficers of the Canadian Trades Congress and 
the executive council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor resulted in the understand- 
ing that all of the forces of labor of both’ 
Canada and the United States shall be 
joined in resisting any and all movements, 
under whatever form or title, the purpose of 
which is to undermine existing institutions 
of justice and freedom and the destruction 
of or overthrow of existing trade unions and 
governments on the North American: contin- 
ent. 


Congress was urged in unhesitating terms 
to enact a most effective immigration law 
and that all log rolling tactics on the part 
of those opposing an effective restrictive 
immigration policy come to a speedy end. 


It is the unanimous opinion and convic- 
tion of all that this meeting of the execu- 
tive council proved extremely helpful in 
bringing about a better understanding and 
greater solidarity between the wage earn- 
ers of the United States and Canada in the 
onward march of constructive progress to 
which the American labor movement is 
dedicated. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO AGRICULTURE AND HOW— 
THE WAY OUT. 


By Benjamin C. Marsh, Managing Di 
rector the Farmers’ National Council. 

Out of a clear sky, with no premonition, 
with no way of escape, while still carrying 
out the injunctions of the government, to 
increase acreage, almost overnight hundreds 
of thousands of farmers—nearly a million 
of them—suddenly found themselves cleaned 
out. 

The Department of Agriculture reports 
that between 1920 and the spring of 1923, 
out of 2,289,000 owner and tenant-farmers 


in fifteen corn and wheat producing states 
in the west and northwest, one-fourth—over 
600,000—had become bankrupt. Out of this 
number 108,000 lost their farms or other 
property through foreclosures or bankrupt- 
cy; over 122,000 lost their property without 
legal proceedings, and nearly 373,000 re- 
tained their property only through the leni- 
ency of creditors. 

More than 8% per cent of the owner 
farmers in these states lost their farms with- 
out legal proceedings, and in addition over 
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15 per cent of the owners held on only 
through the cooperation of their creditors. 
The losses ranged from 8.9 per cent of all 
farmers in Kansas to 28.3 per cent in Mon- 
tana. . 

In 1922, about 2,000,000 of the farm popu- 
lation left the farms, in 1923 probably even 
a larger number. What does this mean? 


What greater menace to labor exists than 
this very condition? 
How did it come about? 


Chiefly through the reduction in prices 
for farm products, and that was largely due 
to three main causes: reduction in domestic 
demand for farm products; reduction in 
foreign demand for farm products, and our 
wasteful system of marketing farm prod- 
ucts. This last is the most important factor. 

There has not been a recent year in which 
the consumers of farm products have not 
paid enough for them to meet all necessary 
costs. of marketing and transportation and 
still afford the producers all legitimate 
costs of production and a fair profit. 


Eleven Billion Dollars for “Fixed Charges” 
and Profits on Farm Products. 


. Government figures show that farmers 
receive about one dollar out of three dol- 
lars pay for farm products. In 1922, farmers 
received about seven and a half billion dol- 
lars for their main crops, and consumers 
paid approximately twenty-two and a half 
billion dollars for these crops in raw or 


. processed form. Difference—fifteen billion 


ceed $1,450,000,000. 


“fixed charges” and profits. 


dollars. 


Labor didn’t get much of this. Even the 
railroads didn’t get a very large proportion, 
although freight rates on farm products 
are higher than they should be. The cold 
fact is that profiteers and speculators re- 
ceived by far the largest part of this enor- 
mous spread of fifteen billion dollars. Farm- 
ers cannot get on their feet until they 
get their fair share of the adequate price 
consumers of farm products are now pay- 
ing and always have paid for farm products. 


In 1921 wages paid in factories processing 
farm products were only $2,622,000,000, and 


were about the same or less, in 1922. Freight. 


charges on farm products in the raw and 
processed form in 1922 did not much ex- 
This leaves a spread 
of nearly eleven billion dollars between the 
prices farmers received for their products 
in 1922, and the prices consumers paid for 
farm products, unaccounted for, except as 
Had farmers 
received one-half of the eleven billion dol- 
lar spread in 1922, relatively few would have 
left the farms. 


The wheat grower gets only about 1.5c 
for the wheat in a poundloaf of bread for 
which the consumer pays 8c to lic. The 
wheat grower must get nearly 3c to stay 
in the game. 

The cotton grower gets only 15.2c to a 
maximum of 20.4c out of the consumers’ 
dollar paid for percale, gingham, sheeting, 


etc, 
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The hog raiser gets 7.5c a pound for the 
ham for which the housewife pays 25c to 
35c. 

Wastefulness of Marketing System Hits 

Farmers Hardest with Big Reduction In 


Demand for Farm Products. 

During the war, every government agency 
stressed the duty of the farmers to increase 
production to feed and clothe our army and 
people, and the armies and people of the 
nations with which we were associated in 
the war. 

The farmers of the nation responded. 

The acreage planted to wheat was _ in- 
creased from an average of about 47,100,000 
acres in the pre-war period, to a peak of 
over 75,000,000. The acreage of cotton was 
increased from 31,412,000 in 1915 to 36,008,- 
000 in 1918. Then came the crash. 

In two short years the total of wage earn- 
ers in all chief industries fell nearly one 
fourth, from 9,096,372 in 1919 to 6,946,570 
in 1921. The total wages paid in these in- 
dustries fell almost one fourth in these two 
years, from $10,533,400,000 to $8,200,324,000. 

The consuming power of the American 
people was suddenly reduced, and the do- 
mestic consumption of wheat, to take only 
one staple, dropped one third in one year, 
from 6.9 bushels per capita in 1919 to 4.6 
in 1920, which meant a reduction in the 
domestic consumption of about 230,000,000 
bushels. 

The value of agricultural products ex- 
ported fell fifty-five per cent in four years 
from $4,045,921,000 in 1919 to $1,812,132,000 
in 1923—based on prices this side—which 
do not tell how much farmers really re- 
ceived. 

Getting down to specific crops the weigh- 
ted average yearly price farmers received 
for wheat fell from 2.087c in 1918-19 to 98.3c 
in 1922-23, for corn, from $1.521c to 75.6c, 
for oats from 69.4c to 38.5c, and for cotton 
from 35.5c to 23.9c in those respective years. 
Cotton growers were especially hard hit be- 
cause in 1920-21 the average price they re- 
ceived was only 15.8c, and in 1921-22, 17.0c 
per lb. - 

If farmers counted their time worth as 
much as that of ordinary labor—they ran 
behind during each of the four years 1920 
to 1923, $4,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000. They 
are little better off today. Wheat isn’t the 
only victim of deflation and robbery. The 
purchasing power of farm products has been 
for some time only about 73, measured in 
wholesale prices of nonagricultural commod- 
ities, and about 60 measured in retail 
prices of such commodities. 

-The purchasing power of wheat in Feb- 
ruary 1924, measured in all commodities was 
only 82, of corn 85, of beef cattle 61, and of 
swine 57. The cost of producing wheat, 
corn, cotton, livestock, hogs, etc. is almost 
as high in 1924, as in the year of peak 
prices to farmers for their products. 

While Prices of Farm Products Fell— 


Farmers’ Expenses Rose. 
The total present long term mortgage in- 
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debtedness against farm values is about 
$8,000,000,000. The short term debt of farm- 
ers is $5,000,000,000—an aggregate of $13,- 
000,000,000. The annual interest and car- 
rying charges of farm indebtedness has 
soared to about $1,000,000,000. 


In the decade 1910 to 1920, the mortgage 
debt on farms wholly owned by their oper- 
ators, who reported the amount of debt, 
more than doubled its increase 131.9 per 
cent from $1,726,172,851 to $4,003,707,192. 


Much of farmers’ mortgage and short 
term debt was incurred from 1916 to 1920, 


before deflation started. The reduction in , 


the selling price of farm products has re- 
sulted in practically doubling the indebted- 
ness, and the carrying charges thereon, be- 
cause farmers’ only way of paying off their 
debts, as farmers, is by selling their prod- 
uct while the price they receive for their 
products on the farm has been cut about in 
half. 
Taxes and Interest Charges Doubled. 


State and local taxes have more than 
doubled since we entered the war. The bu- 
reau of the Census reports that the per capl- 
ta governmental cost payments of states 
increased from $5.03 in 1915 to $11.82 in 
1922. This means an average increase for a 
family of six of $40.77—from $30.15 to 
$70.92. 

The Secretary of Agriculture in his report 
in 1923 says: 

“Our investigations lead us to estimate the 
property taxes and interest combined paid 
by agriculture in the year of 1920 at about 
$1,457,000,000, in 1921 at $1,684,000,000, and 
in 1922, at $1,749,000,000. In 1920 practically 
the entire value of the wheat and tobacco 
crops, or about two-thirds of the wheat and 
cotton crops were required to pay property 
taxes and interest charges. ... In 1922, the 
value of wheat, oats, and tobacco crops, and 
one half of the potato crop, were required 
to pay taxes and interest. In that year al- 
though cotton was very high in price, taxes 
and interest charges were equivalent to the 
entire value of the cotton crop, plus two- 
thirds of the wheat crop.” 

No exact figures are available as to the 
increase in indirect taxes, national, state 
and local, that farmers paid, from 1920, to 
1922, but the jump is conservatively esti- 
mated at $250,000,000—making the total in- 
crease in farmers’ taxes during two years 
of deflation of their prices at least $515,000,- 
000. 


Freight rates on farm products were 
jockeyed up during these two years about 
one third, to pay dividends on watered 
stock, and particularly the graft of inter- 
locking directorships. Result—over $275,- 
000,000 a year more paid out of farmers’ 
pockets in freight rates on what they sold, 
and what they had to buy. 

Crop damages cost farmers a staggering 
total of well over two billions a year each 
of those tragic twelve months of 1921, 1922, 
and 1923, adding to the sum total of their 
disaster. 

The wheat farmers’ plight was not due to 
his “folly” in planting wheat. 
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The Secretary of Agriculture in his spec- 
ial report on wheat says: 

“The costs which enter into the production 
and marketing of wheat are so high, that at 
present prices for wheat, the farmer cannot 
continue to pay them and remain in busi- 
ness,’ but he adds—“On the other hand in 
those regions where wheat is grown as a 
part of a diversified system of farming, it 
may be that even at the present price, it is 
more profitable than any alternative crop.” 


A nice outlook, that—for farmers. . 


A very large proportion of the farmers’ 
total indebtedness—probably between $4,- 
000,000,000 and $5,000,000,000 was incurred 
by farmers to enable them to carry out the 
government’s injunction to produce to the 
limit, and by government action in fixing 
the maximum price of wheat through the 
United States Grain Corporation. This is a 
public debt which the government owes 
farmers—as much as it owes the acknowl- 
edged national debt largely held by the rich 
and the well-to-do, but which it has repudi- 
ated. 


When the United States fixed the price 
of wheat to American farmers at $2.20 a 
bushel, Italy guaranteed $4.80, France $3.84, 
Holland $3.70, and Norway $4.09. Our fixed 
price cost farmers at least $1,500,000,000. > 


From 1870 to 1910 the number of farms in 
the United States increased nearly two and 
one half times—from 2,659,985 to 6,361,502. 
During these forty years the total number 
of immigrants arriving in the United States 
was a little over 21,000,000. During these 
same fateful forty years in the nation’s his- 
tory our whole system of marketing farm 
products, particularly staple farm products 
passed from local to the national and even 
the international stage. Integration of mar- 
keting systems was completed. The farmer 
completely lost control of the marketing of 
his staple products. He did not keep track 
of his costs of production. He bought land 
cheap, or secured a stake from the govern- 
ment, and the Department of Agriculture, 
Federal and State dinned into him that his 
duty was to produce, and make two and 
even three grains of wheat, ears of corn, 
bales of cotton, hogs, sheep, and cattle grow 


‘ where one had grown before. He relied up- 


on the increase in the selling price of his 
farm land, while ruthlessly exhausting its 
fertility, to compensate him, his wife, and 
children for their labor. 


in Farm Lands Grave 
To Real Farmers. 


The actual increase in the selling price 
of farm land which includes ditching, or- 
chards and irrigation was, for the decade 
1900 to 1910, 11.18 per cent and from 1910 
to 1920, 9.25 per cent. 


The total increase in the value of farm 
lands during these twenty years was $41,- 
771,555,064. With the system of marketing 
farm products in operation during these 
years, Secretary of Agriculture Wallace is 
partly justified in stating in ais report for 
1921; “In the case of the investor or specu- 
lator, increase in the value of farm land, 


Speculation Injury 
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may be unearned increment. In the case of 
the farmer it is earned increment.” If earned 
increment, it is earned only because it is 
a substitute for current payment for ser- 
vices rendered. This system has, however, 
led to dire results to the individual farm- 
er,—and to agriculture as a whole. 


Farm Plant Top-Heavy With Unnecessary 
Fixed Charges. 


The result of our farm policy has been to 
develop a farm plant loaded down with tens 
of billions of dollars of unnecessary capital- 
ization. 


The Bureau of the Census reports that 
the total value of all farm property in 1920 
was $77,924,100,338, divided as follows: Land 
$54,829,563,059, buildings $11,486,439,543, 
implements and machinery $3,594,772,928, 
and livestock $8,013,324,808. 


It will be observed that the value of land 
alone is about seventy per cent of the total 
value of all farm property, and excluding 
livestock,— which is really a product of the 
farm plant, and not part of the plant—the 
value of land is almost exactly eight-tenths 
of the total value of the farm plant. The 
only justification for most of this value of 
farm land is that it represents the value of 
the unrequited labor during the past forty 
years, of farmers who failed to secure a 
fair price for their products. A five per 
cent annual return upon this value of farm 
land is $2,741,500,000, or approximately one 
third of the amount farmers received for 
their products in 1923. This is an extreme- 
ly heavy financial burden to impose upon 
farmers in 1923 as the result of an inade- 
quate system of marketing farm products 
in the past. The present selling price of 
farm lands is at least twenty billion dollars 
too high. 


In 1920 there were 6,448,343 farms con- 
taining 955,883,715 acres of land of which 
503,073,007 were improved and 167,730,794 
woodland. 


The total rural population including all 
the population outside of incorporated 
places having 2,500 inhabitants or over was 
51,406,017, while the real farm population 
was, only about 30,000,000. 


Factory System of Farming Rapidly Being 
Developed. 


Marked changes occurred in the size and 
methods of operation of farms during the 
decade 1910 to 1920 reflecting the serious 
financial distress of farmers. Farms of 
500 to 999 acres increased nearly one fifth 
(19.6 per cent), those over 1,000 acres in- 
creased over one third (34.4 per cent) dur- 
ing the decade, while there was an actual 
decrease of nearly 67,000 (4.4 per cent) in 
the number of farms of 100 to 174 acres. 


The number of farms operated by their 
owners decreased by 0.6 per cent during the 
decade, the number of farms operated by 
tenants increased 100,000 or 4.3 per cent and 
in 1920 tenant farmers were 38.1 per cent 
of all farmers. According to the best in- 


‘or less. 
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formation available, at least 50 per cent of 
the farms of the nation will be operated by 
tenants this year. 


Youth Leaving the Farms to Compete With 
Labor in Industry. 


Less than 27 per cent of the farms were 
being operated in 1920 by persons under 34 
years of age, as compared with nearly 29 
per cent in 1910. 


We are accustomed to think of a city 
population as floating but with the finan- 
cial hazards of farming so marked, no con- 
tinuity of farm operation is assured. Of the 
operators of farms in 1920, exactly one 
quarter had been one year or less on the 
farms they were operating when the census 
was taken, and nearly one half (47.4 per 
cent) had been on these farms four years 
Only about one third (35.1) per 
cent had stuck it out on the same farms 
for a decade or more. 


Over three quarters of all farms were 
operated by native white farmers, about one 
tenth by foreign born white farmers, and 
about one seventh by colored farmers. 

Farmers furnish more than their share of 
children. 


There are 2,000,000 more children under 
ten years of age in the 30,000,000 real farm 
population than in twice the combined popu- 
lation of seven great cities,—New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, San Francisco, St. Louis, 
Boston, and Cleveland. 


The Department of Agriculture appropri- 
ately comments on this situation: 

“The farm people are feeding, clothing, 
carrying through the perils of infancy and 
childhood practically the equivalent of a 
small nation; then when this Nation arrives 
at an age when it can be productive, turns 
it over as free gift to urban industry. 


“It is a pertinent question to ask: ‘What 
compensation to the farm community does 
the urban community render for this piece of 
human service?’’ 


The Way Out For American Farmers. 


There is no way out for American farm- 
ers. Talk of ‘‘restoring prosperity to Ameri- 
can Agriculture” by opening up foreign 
markets begs the question. American agri- 
culture has never been really prosperous, 
it has been an industry in which labor was 
almost unpaid. With present prevailing 
prices of farm lands, prevailing rates of in- 
terest and taxes, prices farmers have to 
pay for what they buy, unscientific freight 
rate schedules, and exploiting system of 
marketing farm products, American farmers 
can market their surplus staples abroad 
only at a loss, because at a price less than 
costs of production. 


The American farmers’ sole immediate 
hope lies in a better and more efficient 
marketing system for farm products to eli- 
minate the taking of unearned profits by 
those who handle and speculate in farm 
products. The machinery for this is created 
by the Norris-Sinclair bill establishing a 
government marketing corporation to buy 
farm products here and sell them here and 
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abroad. Temporarily a bounty and embargo 
on farm products may be necessary. 


Farmers must reduce their costs of pro- 
duction,—ground rent, interest, prices for 
what they buy, and taxes, and secure low- 
er freight rates on farm products. 


To reduce ground rent all farms improve- 
ments, homes, machinery, implements, and 
soil fertility must be exempted from taxa- 
tion, and unused land taxed at the same 
rate as used land of the same value. Every 
progressive farm organization, north and 
south, is committed to this. 


To reduce interest rates the issuing of 
credit must be restored to the government, 
the only exception being cooperative banks. 


To reduce prices of what farmers must 
buy, machinery, implements, harness, gaso- 
line, coal, lumber, etc., essential to produce 
farm products, the government must own 
and develop natural resources for service, 
and must repeal high protective tariffs, and 


break up price fixing associations. 


To reduce taxes on farmers, taxes must 
be transferred from buildings and other 
products of labor to land values, taxes on 
consumption repealed, taxes increased on 
unearned incomes, and on estates, and ex- 
cess profits of corporations heavily and 
progressively taxed. 


To secure lower freight rates on farm 
products the railroads must be owned by 
the people, and democratically operated as 
a unit, for service instead of for profit. 


International cooperation among farmers 
raising staple crops which enter into inter- 
national commerce, to adjust the supply 
to the effective demand at a fair price to 
producers, and to end international specu- 
lation in these staples is essential. 


These measures constitute the program of 
the progressive farmers of the nation, who 
cooperate with organized labor to enable 
American farmers to work their way out. 


REHABILITATION BILL BACKED BY UNION LABOR PASSES HOUSE. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—Passage of the Dal- 
linger Amendment in the House by a vote 
of 61 to 16 marks the success of a measure 
which stands high on the legislative pro- 
gram of organized labor. The amendment 
authorizes Congress to appropriate the 
amount of $1,000,000 per annum up to and 
including the fiscal year 1927-28 to aid the 
States in promoting the work of vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled civilian workers. 

Under the present Rehabilitation Act, 
Federal funds to aid the states in this pro- 
gram would lapse with the close of the 
present fiscal year. The effect of the 
amendment will be to continue the period of 
Federal participation in the work for four 
more years. 

Failure of Congress to enact such an 
amendment at this session would result in 


throwing the entire burden of the program | 


upon the states after June 30, it was 
brought out in the discussion. Since the 
work is in a developmental stage in nearly 


all of the states, this would be a calamity, 
declared Representative Dallinger. 


Many of the states have made their state 
appropriations for rehabilitation contingent 
upon the continuance of Federal funds. 
Moreover, 12 of the states have not yet em- 
barked upon the program. The continua- 
tion of Federal aid for four more years, it 
was felt, will result in the 12 non-cooperat- 
ing states entering upon the work, and in 
the development of rehabilitation agencies 
in all the states to a basis upon which they 
will be able to continue unaided after 1928. 


An amendment identical with the Dal- 
linger measure has been introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Fess and favorably re- 
ported by the Committee on Education and 
Labor. Since the passage of the House bill 
it is now planned to expedite action by sub- 
stituting it in the Senate for the Fess meas- 
ure. No serious opposition to its passage 
in the Senate is anticipated. 


WORKERS ONLY STRIKE AS LAST RESORT. 


International Labor News Service. 


In point of fact, the laboring man is more 
interested in preserving industrial peace 
than either the empioyers or the public. 
Always the laboring man is interested in 
preventing strikes. Always the strike costs 
the striking laboring man more than it does 
anyone else. True, the public has an indi- 
rect interest and the employer also has an 
interest, but the laboring man has more at 
stake than all the rest. When he goes on 
a strike, whatever the final result may be, 
he makes the sacrifice of a part of his life. 
His commodity, the only thing he has to 
sell, is labor; and that part of his irreplen- 
ishable stock in trade, measured by the 
period of the strike, spoils upon his hands 
and is lost to him beyond recall. The nec- 


essaries of life for himself and his family, 
his hope of making himself independent for 
his old age—all these things go out when 
the strike comes. Let me, as one who 
knows the intelligent workingman, say to 
you that every such man enters upon a 
strike even as you would go upon a sur- 
geon’s table for a major operation—only as 
a last resort. The laboring man strikes 
because he feels that his loyalty—not to 
his immediate,. selfish interest, but to his 
class, to his calling, to his wife and children, 
and to other workingmen who shall come 
after him—demands that he make the sacri- 
fice.—Representative George Huddleston of 
Alabama, in speaking in favor of the How- 
ell-Barkley Railroad Labor Bill. 


== 
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“COMPANY UNIONS” DENOUNCED IN HOUSE AS CLUBS TO FIGHT 
REAL LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—‘Company unions” are 
wholly the creation of the employer and in 
no sense represent the workers, Representa- 
tive George Huddleston of Alabama told the 
House in a vigorous attack on the opponents 
of the Howell-Barkley railroad labor bill. 
Mr. Huddleston characterized “company 
unions” in a few pitiless words, saying: 


“The ‘company unions,’ ‘system unions,’ 
and ‘shop unions,’ are so-called labor or- 
ganizations which were organized with the 
permission and under the fostering care of 
the employer. In most cases they are un- 
der the employer’s control, do his bidding, 
and are intended for no other purpose than 
to be used as a club to fight the regular or- 
ganizations. 


“In the case of the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem’s unions the members pay no dues. 
Their sole function consists in voting for 
their officials upon ballots upon which each 
voter must sign his name and which are 
counted by company officials. It is said 
that the union officers elected in this way 


are usually those dictated by the company. 

“The union members hold no meetings, 
and their union’s existence is merely color- 
able. The company pays the expenses and 
transportation of the officers of the union 
and any compensation which they may re- 
ceive. The company even pays rent for 
the offices which the union officials oc- * 
cupy. OF COURSE, SUCH A UNION IS 
MERELY AN ARM OF THE COMPANY. 
T REPRESENTS THE COMPANY AND IN 
NO SENSE CAN EXPRESS THE SENTI- 
MENTS OF THE EMPLOYBES. 

“The company union men, who probably 
number from 150,000 to 300,000 nominal 
members, have been told to protest against 
the Barkley bill on the ground that it would 
force them under the control of the regular 
organizations. This is wholly untrue. They 
will be left to continue their separate exist- 
ence, nominal and fugitive though it may 
be. They can go on negotiating with their 
employers and accepting employer dicta- 
tion as they are forced to do. There is 
nothing in the Barkley bill to prevent this.” 


PARTY SHACKLES HURT DEMOCRACY, SAYS GOVERNOR. 


Official Sees Need of Voters 


Colorado 
: Without Bias. 


Blind partisanship was branded as the 
curse of “democracy” by Governor Sweet 
of Colorado in an address to a conference 
of church men in Springfield, Mass. 

“Corruption at Washington,” he declared, 

“was caused by a blind acceptance of the 
will of the majority imposed by false lead- 
ers.” 
“A group of courageous, intrepid senators 
who would not swear allegiance to the 
majority in their own party made possible 
the exposure,” he said. ‘Majority rule is a 
specious cry when the government is being 
plundered by a corrupt majority. 

“Party leaders both Republican and 
Democratic, stand bound and dumb before 
the fetish of party regularity. We need to 
read and think more independently. More 
and more the independent voter without 


BY THE 


party bias holds the balance of power in 
this country.” 

Governor Sweet declared the election of 
good men is not enough. Their efforts are 
often made futile by corrupt business in- 
fluences which will not permit honesty in 
government. Special privilege wants the 
vast government-owned resources of coal 
and timber lands, water power and oil, the 
governor asserted. 

“Again and again we have been told that 
individual initiative and freedom are fun- 
damental to democracy,” he said. “I agree, 
but democracy does not demand that a few 
shall survive while the many perish; that 
initiative shall be stimulated in the lives 
of our captains of industry while this spirit 
is being crushed out of the soul of the 
workers. 

“The fundamental cause of the failure of 
democracy today is the unjust, unworthy 
and wicked practices of organized wealth.” 


WAY. 


Comment and Criticism About Things Doing in the World. 


More proof that mining disasters can be 
prevented. 

Dr. George Rice, Chief Engineer of the 
Bureau of Mines, recently urged the House 
Mines Committee to devise more rigid in- 
spection regulations to prevent mine explos- 
ions. 

In Belgium, where the mines are said to 
be the most gas-infested in the world, there 
have been no explosions for 25 years, due to 
better regulations, Dr. Rice declared. 

What Belgium has done shows that any 
nation can end or minimize mine disasters. 
It’s up to the United States to do as well 


as little Belgium in protecting its miners 
and the longer we delay action, the greater 
will be our shame. 

Koa eee 

How badly industry is managed is 
exemplified by the action of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford railroad in laying 
off 2,250 employes in order, as the Boston 
News Bureau says, “to keep within the 
budget.” 

Presumably no provision has been made 
for the living expenses of the hapless work- 
ers who have been given a “vacation” for 
the benefit of the New Haven’s budget. 
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They and their families must exist as best 
they may. What this is likely to lead to in 
bodily and mental distress only those di- 
rectly concerned can know. 


The laying off of the New Haven’s work- 
ers is the sort of thing that intensifies the 
demand for Government rule of industry. 
It emphasizes the need for the setting of its 
own house in order by industry itself. If 
industry really knew how to govern itself, 
lay offs would be infrequent, instead of 
common, as at present and if there was no 
way of avoiding them, provision would be 
made for the workers forced to remain idle. 


Industry must govern itself to give justice 
to its workers and service to the nation, 
else Government will seek to regulate its 
activities. Industry must measure up to 
modern conditions. As Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover told the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States: 


“The test of our whole economic and so- 
cial system is its capacity to cure its own 
abuses.” 

Faves, ERNAL Nt 4 

President McMahon of the United Textile 
Workers scoffs at the efforts of the New 
England textile magnates to work up public 
sympathy for themselves. He declares that 
the depression in the New England textile 
industry can be traced to over-capitaliza- 
tion, mismanagement and faulty distribu- 
tion. 


Mr. McMahon said that many mills made 
undreamed of profits during the war but 
instead of conserving their resources they 
paid huge dividends. Every dollar possible 
was taken out of the industry, and no pro- 
vision was made for the replacement of 
equipment, with the result that the machin- 
ery is now out of date. Despite this, the 
mill barons propose to go on competing 
with modern machinery in other districts. 
To do this, they threaten to slash wages. 


New England’s textile barons won’t get 
much sympathy from labor. Apparently 
they brought their troubles upon themselves 
and instead of weeping and wailing, they 
should be facing the situation courageously 
and striving to remedy the evils which 
afflict their industry. Instead, they are 
seeking “to pass the buck” to the workers 
and make them accept lower wages. But 
they forget that the workers will have some- 
thing to say about any wage cuts and that 
labor in general is no more disposed to ac- 
cept unfair wages than it was in the years 
following the Armistice when certain em- 
ployers wasted a lot of energy and money 
in a vain effort to lower standards of liv- 
ing among the workers. 

% * ® 


An inhabitant of Mars who visited the 
United States for the first time might well 
believe that our principal occupation was 
the passing of laws. Dr. John F. Coar, 
executive secretary of the Liberal League, 
estimates that there are 2,000 laws on the 
statute books of the national and state gov- 
ernments. As a remedy for this situation, 
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Dr. Coar advocated the repeal of two laws 
for every new one passed. 

The average citizen, as he views the at- 
tempted regulation of virtually everything 
from the wagging of a dog’s tail to the 
movements of the Heavenly bodies, might 
be disposed to go further than Dr. Coar 
and advocate the repeal of at least half a 
dozen, existing laws for every new one in- 
flicted upon the nation. Then there might © 
be some hope of the people digging them- 
selves from out of the ever-growing ava- 
lanche of legislation. 

* * * 

Brooklyn’s “bobbed haired bandit” is cap- 
tured and the newspapers devote many col- 
umns of space to her alleged exploits. One 
hundred and eleven miners die in an explo- 
sion at Benwood, W. Va., and the papers give 
the terrible disaster only a small fraction of 
the space wasted on the bandit with the 
short tresses. 


This manner of treating the two happen- 
ings indicates that neither press nor public 
is particularly interested in the death of 
more than a hundred miners, with all that 
the disaster means in grief and suffering for 
the little village of Benwood. @ 


It lies within the power of organized labor 
and the labor press to change this state 
of affairs and make the public see the enor- 
mity of mine disasters. The Benwood tragedy 
is only one of a series of mine horrors which 
have occurred in recent months, yet aside 
from a few editorials, the press has displayed 
only a languid interest in the continued 
slaughter of mine workers. The press be- 
lieves that sensational “hokem” on “bob 
haired bandits’ is what the public wants and 
the public has shown no indication that the 
press is not right. 


The public should be made to realize that 
mine safety is of the utmost importance and 
that mine slaughter is a disgrace to a civ- 
ilized nation, to the end that an irresistible 
demand should arise for the end of killing 
miners en masse. In crystallizing this de- 
mand, organized labor must take the lead, ~ 
as it has taken the lead in obtaining.so many 
industrial reforms in the past. 

* * 7% 


Hope for betterment of the worker’s health 
is seen in plans for a thorough study of 
hygienic conditions in industry to be made 
by the Industrial Hygiene Division of the 
New York State Labor Department. 


That there is need for such a study is 
shown in the constant increase in the num- 
ber of chemical substances used in industry 
which are dangerous to those who come in 
close contact with them. These conditions 
bear a decided relationship to output in 
manufacture, which has been revealed by re- 
cent scientific investigations of general 
working conditions, such as fatigue, ventila- 
tion and local temperature.. 

While organized labor will watch with 
sympathy every effort to improve hygienic 
conditions in mine, mill and factory, it knows 


that the best guarantee of healthful working 


conditions is strong organization of the work- 


ers. Wherever working conditions are good 
and pay is high, the toilers are organized 
in efficient trade unions. This is a fact that 
labor cannot emphasize too often. 


* * * 


In a recent speech in the Senate, Senator 
Carter Glass of Virginia effectually disposed 
of the cry that public investigations have no 
value. The following extract from his ad- 
dress, in which he summarized what the 
Senate’s investigations have accomplished, 
is well worth reading: 


“It was a Senate investigation that sent 
Albert B. Fall to Three Rivers a disgraced 
man and a self-confessed felon. It was a Sen- 
ate investigation that revealed the utter in- 
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capacity and indifference to publi¢ obligation 
of Denby, compelled by force of public opin- 
ion to quit the Cabinet. It was a Senate in- 
vestigation that confirmed the popular con- 
viction of Daugherty’s unfitness by revealing 
an official situation and personal contacts 
which literally shocked the National and — 
compelled his dismissal from the Cabinet. It 
was a Senate investigation that disclosed the 
appalling condition of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
with its frauds upon the Government, its im- 
moral orgies, its wicked neglect of sick and 
disabled soldiers of the World War. It was 
a Senate investigation that disclosed the 
criminal and fraudulent and sordid nature 
of the oil leases which caused the Congress, 
by sanction of the President himself, to di- 
rect recovery of the public domain and the 
prosecution of the criminals.” 


DEMOCRACY IN INDUSTRY MAKES STEADY PROGRESS 


By Matthew Woll, President, International Photo-Engravers’ Union. 


The persistent and relentless evolution of 
economic forces constantly working within 
industrial society has demonstrated the ut- 
ter inadequacy of existing forms and institu- 
tions to safeguard the well-being of the 
workers and to allay or stem the rising tide 
for democratic participation in the manage- 
ment and conduct of industry. 


There was a time when Kings and Kaisers 
ruled as of a “divine” right. The masses sub- 
mitted in humble obedience. The word of the 
king was law; the rights of man were then 
unknown. In the march of democracy, the 
right of man superseded the rights of kings 
and the ruler became the servant of the peo- 
ple. Even before the world war swept aside 
the several dynasties, royal rulers were de- 
throned and democratically selected repre- 
sentatives placed into position of govern- 
mental authority. Then throne after throne 
crumpled and fell during the greatest up- 
heaval the world has ever known. 

Following the world war the march of de- 
mocracy went onward and forward, perhaps 
less dramatically but nevertheless as pro- 
gressively. In England, labor has asserted 
itself as never before and now England is 
under the rule of a Socialist-Labor govern- 
ment, the first time in its history. New Zea- 
land and Australia had previously set an ex- 
ample. ; 

India is demanding freedom from govern- 
mental domination and Egypt rose in rebel- 
lion against British rulership. and now ex- 
ercises an unprecedented measure of political 
freedom. Ireland has been admitted into the 


family of nations on a par equal to that 


granted to Canada and Australia. And, in- 
deed, Canada is today proclaiming its free- 
dom from domination and control from the 


thumb of Britain’s foreign office. The Brit- 


ish Socialist-Labor government, indeed, may 
hasten the day of complete separation and 
unrestrained freedom of the British colonies. 

To disprove this onward march of democra- 
cy, the rule of the people, there are those 
who point to what at first glance may appear 
a contradictory and incongruous tendency 


toward dictatorship, to democracy. Russia -is 
pointed to as having deposed and assassinat- 
ed a czar only to set up a Lenin and Trotzky. 
Italy is pointed to as having shifted from 
Socialism -to Communism and then to Dic- 
tator Mussolini. Kemal Pasha is indicated as 
the Cromwell in Turkey and Dictator Primo 
de Rivero as the master of the King of Spain. 


Whatever may be said of these develop- 
ments and whatever interpretations may be 
placed upon the extraordinary governmental 
powers vested in these alleged dictators, the 
fact remains, nevertheless, that the royal 
rulers who have been deposed, were not 
chosen representatives of their subjects or 
selected by the citizens, whereas these al- 
leged dictators in all but a few instances, 
have been chosen by the people themselves 
and all claim their selection, at least theo- 
retically, by the consent of the people. 


What is true of the march of democracy 
in the life of nations is true of the march of 
democracy in the life of the church. Every- 
where and in most churches at present there 
is a revolt against government from the top 
and the demand for counsel and co-operation 
of all within the church. 


It is not surprising that this revolt against 
the issuance of orders from the top and the 
demand for counsel and co-operation by the 
workers in industry should manifest itself 
so impressively the world over during recent 
years. The tide of democracy cannot be 
stemmed and all dykes intended-to safeguard 
and perpetuate autocracy will be undermined 
and crushed by the rising demand of the 
masses for freedom and equal participation 
in all affairs of man. 


The worker was at one time the slave of 
his master, the subject of his king, the vas- 
sal of the state. The onward march of de- 
mocracy has changed all this. And as labor 
today participates more fully in all other de- 
cisions that shape human life rather than 
ever before, so, too, the continued march of 
democracy will bring to labor even greater 
participation in the decisions that shape our 
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industrial life and commercial activities, and 
which embrace the ever progressive welfare 
of the people as a whole. 

Decry it as you will, denounce it as you 
may, the voice of democracy cannot be stilled 


SENSIBLE ADVICE 


Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
gave the coal consumers of the nation a 
piece of good advice when he urged them 
to lay in coal supplies during the summer 


One of the great evils of the local mining 
industry has been the fluctuation in de- 
mand for coal. Long periods of idleness at 
the mines have been followed by periods of 
high production, when the best efforts of 
the miners have been unable to keep up 
with the demand. 


By spreading the demand for coal more 
evenly over the months of the year, more 
regular work for the miners is assured. 
Regular work for the men who dig coal 
would mean the solving of a big problem in 
the coal industry and would be of tremen- 
dous benefit to the nation and industry as 
a whole. As Mr. Hoover says: 


“We have a national problem in securing 
cheaper coal by maintaining more regular- 
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and executives and employers who would sur- 
vive must no longer ignore plans and pro- 
posals designed to bring their industrial or- 
ganizations into harmony with the march of 
progress. 


FROM HOOVER. 


ity in the production of our coal mines by 
planning out its seasonal fluctuations. This 
can only be brought about if the coal con- 
sumers are willing to store coal during the 
low production season.” 

Aside from the question of keeping coal 
labor regularly employed, Mr. Hoover 
pointed out that buying of coal in summer 
would prevent the coal shortage which oc- 
curs in the fall. ‘The fall car shortage,” 
he said, “always has the effect of increasing 
the price of coal and of seriously disturb- 
ing the whole economic machine. Security 
lies in repeating the storage performance of 
last year by the manufacturers of the coun- 
try taking reserves of coal during the 
months of May, June and July, thus fore- 
going the necessity of coal shipments dur- 
ing the peak period in competition with the 
household movement. Outside of strike 
years, these summer months are universally 
the period of lowest bituminous coal prices.” 


UNIONS URGED TO WORK FOR CLOSER ASSOCIATION WITH EDU- 
- CATIONAL WORK 


By International Labor News Service. 


Waahineinen D. C.—Creation of perma- 
nent committees on education in every local 
trade union in the United States for the 
purpose of bringing about closer association 
with school work everywhere is asked in a 
communication to all organized labor. Hight 
specific enumerated objects are set forth in 
the communication which is signed by the 
American Federation of Labor permanent 
committee on education of which Matthew 
Woll, vice-president of the A. F. of L., is 
chairman. 

These are: 

“1. That the wage earners of each city 
are adequately represented on the municipal 
school board. 

“2. That there is labor representation on 
the boards of directors of all state univer- 
sities and other institutions of higher learn- 
ing that are part of the public school sys- 
tems of our country. These are policies long 
approved by organized labor and incorpor- 
ated in our permanent educational policies. 


For Free Text Books. 


“3. That the necessary enabling acts be 
passed to provide free text books for the 
schools of your locality. 


“4. That industrial education as devel- 
oped in our public schoois shall include sci- 
ences underlying industries, their historic, 
social and economic implications as well as 
the technical side—specific vocations. 

“5. That local use is made of the report 
on social studies made by the A. F. of L. 
Committee on Education in order that the 


text books used in public schools shall be 
of the highest type available. 

“6. That in each locality there be de- 
veloped opportunities for continuation 

schools and night schools under the public 
school administration. 
Fullest Use of Schools Urged. 

“7, That the widest possible use is made 
of all public schools for adults as well as 
minors so that from our schools shall come 
a continuous and beneficient force in the 
social and civic life of the community. 

“8. That your organization affiliate with 
the Workers’ Education Bureau for active 
co-operation in education for adult workers 
as developed through that Bureau. This Bu- 
reau does not concern itself with propa- 
ganda but with helping trade unionists to a 
fuller understanding of industrial problems 
and relations so that workers in industry 
may be able to interpret and order their 
lives with fuller understanding of the pro- 
cesses and possibilities of freedom that is 
born of understanding. The W. E. B. is not 
a substitute for general facilities for adult 
education but is a proper supplementary 
agency responsible only for that field in 
which it has intrinsic authority. 

“The key to effective participation in the 
educational life of the community is close 
association with public school institutions. 
Labor is appreciating more and more fully 
the possibilities of this agency with whose 
establishment it had so much to do. La- 
bor’s responsibility increases in proportion 
to the ever increasing potentiality of our 
public schools.” 
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JUDGE RULES RECEIVER OF ELECTRIC LINE MUST PAY WORKERS 
LIVING WAGE 


By International Labor News Service. 


Chicago, Ill—Workers are entitled to a 
living wage, regardless of the financial con- 
dition of a business operated by a receiver. 

This, in effect, is the ruling of Judge Hugo 
Friend of the Circuit Court of Cook County, 
in deciding that the employes of the Chica- 
go & Interurban Traction Company should 
be paid a fair wage, despite the fact that 
it is in the hands of a receiver. 

Judge Friend’s decision was given in the 
case of 90 members of Division 241, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employes of America against W. 


W. Crawford, receiver of the Chicago & 


Interurban, which runs between 63rd and 
Halsted streets, Chicago, and Kankakee, III. 


Wages Cut, Men Ask Court Decision. 


In 1922, following a reduction in wages on 
the Chicago Surface Lines from 80 to 70 
cents per hour, the Chicago & Interurban 
Traction Company announced its intention 
to reduce wages of its employes from 80 to 
60 cents per hour. The employes refused to 
accept and took a strike vote, which result- 
ed in 65 for and 7 against. The day follow- 
ing the strike vote a foreclosure proceeding 
was begun and Crawford was appointed re- 
ceiver. Notices were posted by the receiver 
announcing that thereafter the wages of the 
trainmen would be 60 cents per hour. The 
officers of Division 241 advised the em- 
ployes to take their grievances to the court 
rather than to strike, and the employes ac- 
cepted the wage reduction under protest. 

A petition was, filed with the court by the 
employes setting forth that the receiver had 
wrongfully reduced their wages; that an 
arbitration board had established the maxi- 
mum wage rate for Chicago street car men 
at 73 cents per hour; that all of the interur- 
ban employes lived in the city of Chicago 
and were subject to the same living. costs 
and conditions as other street car men in 
the city, and that therefore they should re- 
ceive the same wage. 


High Wages Blamed for Line’s Insolvency. 
The receiver and the First Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, which was the complainant in 
the case, representing the bondholders, an- 
Sswered the petition, stating in substance 
that the wages were reduced not wrongfully, 
but on account of the necessities of the prop- 
erty, and that the high wages paid the men 
was the cause of the road’s insolvency. 
Hearings in the case began April 15, and 
continued three days. It was testified by the 
employes that since 1915 the same wages 
have been paid on the Interurban line as 
paid by the Surface lines, and that every 
time there was a change in wages by the 
Surface lines the same change was put into 
effect on the Interurban; that there was no 
justification for any such reduction as the 
receiver had made. Several of the employes 
of the receiver also testified as to the na- 


ture of the work and the fact that they could 
not meet their living epenses upon the wages 
paid. ‘ 

Workers Declare Wage Cut Unjusted. 


The receiver and company introduced fig- 
ures showing that the road was being oper- 
ated at a loss and that they could not pos- 
Sibly afford any higher wages than were 
being paid. The employes took the position 
that the financial condition of the road was 
immaterial; that if the receiver wanted to 
operate the road he should pay the regular 
going rate of wages for the same kind of 
work paid in the city of Chicago; that if he 
could not operate the road and pay a fair 
and reasonable wage, he should close down 
the road; that neither he nor the bondhold- 
ers had a right to operate the road at the 
expense of the men; that labor had to be 
paid the value of its services regardless of 
whether the receiver was poor or rich; that 
the receiver had to pay the regular market 
price for all supplies and equipment, and 
that he had no right to cut the wages of the 
men because the road was in poor financial 
condition. 

On behalf of the men legal authorities 
were produced laying down the principle that 
even though the road be in the hands of a 
receiver, fair and reasonable wages had to 
be paid to the men called on to operate it, 
though no dividends were paid on the stock 
and no interest on the bonds. 

The decision by Justice Taft, when he was 
one of the joint chairmen of the War Labor 
Board, holding that financial condition of the 
company was immaterial, was also cited by 
the employes. 

Judge Upholds Men in Every Particular. 

Judge Friend handed down a decision in 
favor of the men, sustaining their conten- 
tions in every particular. He laid down the 
broad rule that it was a sound, logical prin- 
ciple that the receiver had no right to ask 
the men to work for less than a fair and 
reasonable wage simply because the road 
was in poor financial condition; that it was 
a wholesome doctrine that if the receiver 
wanted to operate the road he had to pay a 
fair wage, then he should close the road. 


The court also held that since the re- 
ceiver had to pay the market price for 
everything that he bought, that he had no 
right to attempt to reduce operating ex-. 
penses by taking the wages from the men 
simply because that seemed the easiest way 
of reducing expenses; that the receiver had 
no right to operate the road at the expense 
of the men, and that in his opinion the finan- 
cial condition of the road»was absolutely 
beside the question, and that the only ques- 
tion for him to decide was what was a fair 
wage to be paid to the men. 


No Reason Seen for Upsetting Award. 
In deciding this latter question Judge 


\ 
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Friend stated that it had been brought out 
by the evidence that the present wages paid 
the street car men of Chicago had been fixed 
after a full, thorough and impartial hearing 
by a board of arbitration and that he saw 
no reason why he should go behind that 
award, and that in his opinion the same 
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wages should be paid by the receiver to his 
employes as had been fixed by the board 
of arbitration for the remainder of the mem- 
bers of Division 241. He stated also that 
the men should be paid back pay from the 
date the wage reduction took effect. 


UNION LABEL TRADES DEPARTMENT 


To Organized Labor, Greeting: 


The instinct of self-preservation prompted 
the organization of the workers. Beset on 
all sides by hardship and injustice, the 
downtrodden toilers realized their pitiful 
plight and determined to seek a remedy. 


Standing alone they were defenseless. 
Organization was the weapon of defense 
against unjust and cruel task masters. Mass 
action was the only way to secure redress 
for their many grievances. 


The instinct of self-preservation prompts 
the workers of today to organize in order 
to improve working conditions, and keep in 
check those who would exploit them. 


We must all strive to improve our or- 
ganizations and we must make a success 
of the striving. The more we exert our- 
selves and take an interest in this work, 
the stronger wiil our movement become. 
We must not grow indifferent because in- 
difference will eventually reduce our pow- 
ers of resistance and we will then become 
an easy prey to unfriendly forces organized 
for our destruction. 


The enemy never sleeps and has many 
agencies at work trying to disband the 
army of organized workers. All these agen- 
cies will fail when used against an organ- 
ization whose members stand shoulder to 
shoulder, working harmoniously and ef- 
fectively to resist all attacks. Such an or- 
ganization is not brught about by chance. 
Anything of real worth is never achieved 


haphazardly. To accomplish anything of 
value, there must be an objective, which 
must be maintained not for a day or a week 
but for years. 

A good organization is composed of mem- 
bers who use their brains and think. Lack 
of thought on the part of the workers will 
always weaken their organizations. The 
workers must be made to think and they 
must be taught to think right. 


An organization to be successful must not 
stand still. It must progress. To progress, 
we must help each other. Each member of 
the American Federation of Labor must be 
ready and willing to help the other. If we 
resolve to do this, we will grow and prosper. 


Just let us stop a moment and call the 
roll on our various acts of commission and 
omission and we will find that many of the 
impediments to progress are of our own 
making. As a starter let us give consid- 
eration to this question. How many times 
has the union label, card and button been 
given preference when spending union 
earned money? 

If union earned money has been habitu- 
ally spent to equip our enemies to fight 
ourselves, resolve to spend your money with 
intelligence in the future. Help your own 
army to be better equipped. Let organiza- 
tion be the battle cry and’ the union label 
our banner and nothing can defeat us in 
our struggle for better conditions for the 
workers. Fraternally yours, John J. Man- 
ning, Secretary-Treasurer. 


MEXICO INVESTIGATES TO FIND SOUND BASIS TO GOVERN 
MIGRATION 


_ By Canuto A. Vargas, Spanish Language Secretary, Pan American Federation of Labor. 


The Mexican government is seriously con- 
sidering the problem of immigration of 
workers to the United States, and an ex- 
tensive study is being made with the pur- 
pose of having the National Congress in 
some way regulate immigration or authorize 
the Executive to regulate it by decree. 

All Mexican consuls along the border states 
are instructed to study the situation in their 
localities and render a detailed report to the 
Mexican government. 

The Foreign Relations department has 
been especially active in this respect, and 
two special agents have been sent by the 
department to Arizona, Texas and California 
to gather first hand information that will 
enable the Mexican government to cope with 
the problem of the thousands of Mexicans 
who come to the United States in search of 
the “golden times” promised by the unscrup- 
ulous recruiting agents sent by American 


employers to the interior of Mexico. 

To offset the mischievous work of the re- 
cruiting agents the Mexican government is 
contemplating the establishment of a num- 
ber of central recruiting stations in the 
northern part of Mexico, supervised by gov- 
ernment agents. It is also contemplated to 
establish certain rules and regulations for 
recruiting workers, paramount among which 
will be that no laborer shall be permitted to 
emigrate unless he has an employment agree- 
ment that will protect him from the un- 
scrupulous agent and the no less unscrupu- 
lous employer. The conditions recently un- 
earthed by Mexican consuls in the Alaska 
canneries have spurred the Mexican officials 
to further activities and it is very likely that 
before long the immigration of Mexican 
workers will be regulated by the Mexican 
government by appropriate legislation and 
close supervision. 
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Thomas, Robert Y., Jr...........Kentucky 
Tucker, Henry St. George......... Virginia 
Underwood,! Mell® Gee. oe). cise ee vee  WH1O 
Upshaw, William D................Georgia 
Vinson, Carte ok oe aie ee aan ren) ade 
Vinson, Fred) (My. 0 S.0h oe. Rentucky, 
VOIGT, EDWARD............... Wisconsin 
Watkins) Foltones'. his ai sreiekerswie coone ean .. Oregon 


Weaver, Zebulon ...........North Carolina 
Wefald, Knud (Farmer-Labor)...Minnesota 


Weller, (Royal Hyon ec ewan, Dork 
Williams “Guin ail Spee a a ox as 
Wilson, T. Weber..... weeeeeeee- Mississippi 
Wilson, William (Hive irs eck oe eudiana 
Wolff iJ. Sotto Ae a eae assOUrd 


WOODRUFF, ROY OL20082445.. . Michigan 
Woodrum; ‘Clifton Ags) see. Gens ae Virginia 


W. S. KNUDSEN. 


President and General Manager, Chevrolet 


Motor Company. 


At the last annual meeting of stockhold- 
ers of General Motors Corporation, held at 
Wilmington, Del., William S. Knudsen, 
president and general manager of Chevrolet 
Motor Company, was elected a director. At 
a meeting of the board of directors held in 
New York on Tuesday, he was elected a vice 
president. All the present officers of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation were, re-elected. 


Mr. Knudsen, formerly vice-president in 
charge of operations of Chevrolet Motor 
Company, was appointed general manager 
in January of this year and later elected 
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president. He is well known in the automo- 
tive world, having been engaged in the 
manufacturing branch of the industry since 
1905. He has been associated with Chevro- 
let since early in 1922. 


SWAT THE RUMOR. , 


Who should be interested just now to deal 
a blow to American business, or any part 
of American business? Who interested to 
see jobless men walking the streets, fac- 
tories running part time, production de- 
creased? 


Somebody must be interested in bringing 
about the state of things, because some- 
body is making a business of circulating 
rumors and falsehoods calculated to create 
distrust. Within a few days there have 
been fed to newspapers by so-called finan- 
cial news agencies invented tales of whole- 
sale layoffs of employees, cancellation of 
raw material orders, and curtailment of pro- 
duction. In every instance these rumors 
were absolutely without the slightest color 
of justification—yet they were inyented, 
they were circulated, and when they were 
called to account and disproved, they were 
followed by others equally false, equally cal- 
culated to create a fearful state of mind. 


Somebody, apparently, wants to start 
something in this country, for financial or 
political reasons, and somebody is guilty of 
a kind of treason to the American welfare 
which, upon exposure, will merit the penal- 
ty of treason. 


The public should beware all reports cal- 
culated to rouse a spirit of insecurity or 
foreboding. In the meantime, every effort 
should be made in every locality to dis- 
cover just who it is that is interested in try- 
ing to put the brakes on American industry 
at this time. 


Business is good, normally and whole-- 


somely good. It is real business, not boom 
and bluster. There is no natural, normal, 
economic or political reason why it should 
not continue good. Which makes the activi- 
ties of a certain rumor-factory very suspi- 
cious.—The Dearborn Independent. 


EDUCATION THE KEY-STONE OF 
DEMOCRACY. 


Workers’ education that realizes the fullest 
possibilities of its functions will be a power- 
ful agency for national integration. It will 
not seek to separate wage earners as a class 
but will be the agency for eliminating class 
inequalities by affording equal opportuni- 
ties for all. Equal opportunities for educa- 
tion constitute the keystone of democracy. 


Workers’ education must, therefore, be 
free from all propaganda. It must release 
mind and spirit, helping each to distinguish 
between proganda and fact, between dogma 
and truth. This high ideal I commend as 
a standard by which to test the progress of 
Brookwood.—Samuel Gompers, President, 
American Federation of Labor. 


campaign committee. 
composed of Samuel Gompers, president of 
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Compilation of Labor News 


By the A. F. of L. News Service. 


LABOR OPENS ITS 1924 NON-PARTISAN CAMPAIGN; PRESENTS 12 
DEMANDS. 
By the A. F. of L. News Service. 


Washington.—With a declaration ad- 
dressed to the American people entitled, 
“American Labor in the Campaign,” the 
American Federation of Labor has fired its 
first big gun of its 1924 political battle. 

The declaration contains 12 demands. It 
is issued by the executive committee of the 
A. F. of L. national non-partisan political 
This committee is 


the A. F, of L.; Frank Morrison, secretary 
of the A. F. of L, and James O’Connell, 
president of the metal trades department, A. 
F. of L. 

The non-partisan committee is organizing 
the machinery for a vigorous campaign 
throughout the country in behalf of humani- 
tarian principles and in favor of candidates 
who espouse these principles, which is la- 
bor’s first indication of its 1924 platform 
demands: 

“No special privilege is sought in any of 
the requirements set forth by labor. On the 
contrary, it is sought either to abolish some 
existing special privilege or to meet some 
condition brought into being by, the con- 
stant development of new relationships and 
new methods in the world of industry, com- 
merce and politics. 

“The American labor movement asks no 
favors from the government. It asks noth- 
ing from the government which men and 
women can do for themselves. It demands, 
above everything else,. the opportunity for 
self-help. It prefers the direct relationships 
and contacts of industry to the devious, in- 
direct and frequently deceptive methods of 
politics. Nevertheless, government exists 
for a purpose. Laws are necessary for the 
maintenance of civilization. 

“But it is as important to have laws that 
encourage and permit as it is to have laws 
that discourage and prohibit. Too gener- 
ally the thought of politicians is toward 
the making of laws that prohibit and re- 
strain. This is. largely because politicians 
and law makers are outside of the realm of 
productive achievement and either do not 


understand its requirements or serve some 


special group or interest that believes itself 
best served by special legislative favors. 
“Those laws for which labor contends 
fall into certain classifications. | 
“First, laws to protect the helpless. 
“Second, laws to abolish special privilege 
and to free industry for the working out of 
its purely industrial problems. 
“Third, laws to make government more 
responsive to the needs of the people and 


to deprive courts of the power to rule as 
well as to adjudicate. 

“We need less ‘Thou shalt not” 
law. 

“Public office is for public service, never 
for private gain or aggrandizement. The 
last vestige of the spirit of private gain 
must disappear from public life and labor 
pledges itself to the cause of purification 
until the battle is won forever.” 

The specific demands included in the de- 
claration are: 

Immigration—A policy of strict exclusion 
is imperative for many years to come. 

Child labor—Support of the child labor 
amendment to the federal constitution. 

Adjusted compensation for ex-service men. 

Affirmatively absolute recognition of la- 
bor’s right to organize, to bargain collec- 
tively through a union and through repre- 
sentatives freely chosen, to work or to cease 
work collectively, and collectively to with- 
hold or bestow patronage. 

Demand for final and complete abolition 
of the power of courts to issue injunctions 
in labor disputes under circumstances where 
no injunctions would lie if no labor disputes 
were in existence. 

Repeal of the railroad labor board _ sec- 
tions of the transportation act and the estab- 
lishment of negotiation and co-operation 
between employes and railroad manage- 
ments. 

Repeal of anti-trust law which is now 
only used against labor. 

Restricting power of United States su- 
preme court through adoption of an amend- 
ment to the federal constitution which will 
permit congress, by a two-thirds vote, to 
pass any law set aside by the supreme court. 

Aid for Agriculture—Labor will support 
every constructive measure offered by agri- 
culture in the future as it has done in the 
past. 

Taxation—Sharply graduated income and 
inheritance taxes favored. Sales tax de- 
clared a “deceptive device by which those 
least able to pay would be compelled to 
bear the heaviest proportionate burden.” 

Volstead Act—Modification favored “so 
as to permit the manufacture and sale of 
2.75 per cent wholesome beer.” 


International relations—‘‘Labor holds that 
the United States should seek and culti- 
vate every international relationship that 
will promote world peace. Labor favors 
‘the combination of the free peoples of the 
world in a common covenant’ and would ap- 
prove our entrance into the present league 
of nations and the world court.” 


in our 
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BIG BUSINESS OPPOSES PROBES; 


Washington.—Big business snarls at con- 
gress because that body refuses to abandon 
graft probes. These business men do not 
deny that untold wealth has been filched 
from the government, but their solution is 
that congress ignore this condition, reduce 
taxes on wealth and adjourn. 

There is no demand from this group that 
government be purged and that wrongdoers 
be punished. 

The.coercive methods of big business is 
indicated by Judge Gary’s statement before 
the annual meeting of the United States 
steel corporation that “the worst thing we 
have is our congress.” 

This utterance, so familiar in revolution- 
ary quarters, recalls the claim that “revolu- 
tion and reaction travel together.” Lesser 
lights in big business repeat the Gary insult 
and every little underling snaps at congress 
in the hope that big business will deign to 
notice him. 

The Gary sentiment was echoed by Presi- 
dent Grace of the Bethlehem steel corpora- 
tion. He told Bethlehem stockholders that 
“congress is making business hesitate.” 

Charles Schwab of the same company also 
opposes these probes. Mr. Schwab took this 
position almost immediately after the public 
informed that a ship building subsidiary of 
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GRAFT EXPOSE BRINGS SNARLS 


his steel corporation was overpaid $11,000,- 
000 during the war. 

At a meeting of bankers in New York 
City, Orrin Lester, one of the speakers, en- 
larged on the Gary taunt by linking con- 


‘gress with bolshevists. 


“With such agencies at work in the coun- 
try as bolshevism and the United States con- 
gress, believe me, we have some job on our 
hands,” said this unknown. 


J. W. Harriman, president of a New York 
national bank, also indulged in gutter reflec- 
tions on the government. He talked of “rag- 
bag politicians” and “incompetent and dis- 
graceful sessions of congress,” 


In all the welter of thievery and graft, 
there is no demand from this group that . 
government be purged. There is no helpful 
spirit or approval of those who would purify 
government and expose corruption. 


Men have to be arrested for contempt be- 
cause of their refusal to testify, and big 
business applauds this contempt. 


Men with a clear conscience never refuse 
to testify on the ground that such action 
“might incriminate them.” Yet men take this 
position before senate committees, and are 
encouraged by those who pose as 100 per 
cent patriots. 


PROFITS CONTINUE; ALL RECORDS BROKEN 


New York.—Recent financial reports indi- 
cate the tremendous profits made by cor- 
porations that plead poverty in their cam- 
paign for tax reductions. 

At the close of last year 21 industrial cor- 
porations alone had inventories of $944,087,- 
895, and combined cash and investment se- 
curities of $809,065,293. The cash equalled 
more than 85 per cent of inventories. 

Stripped of its financial lingo, this means 
that these 21 corporations had raw material 
and finished products valued at $944,087,895, 
and for every dollar’s worth of this material 
they had 85 cents in cash or its equivalent. 
The value of these inventories increased 
$133,000,000 over the previous year. Never 
before has such a condition existed. 

Only recently the secretary of the treasury 
stated that more than $2,328,000,000 in stock 
dividends were issued in 1922. This means 


that increased values and profits in excess 
of normal, amounting to more than $2,328,- 
000,000, was put. back in the business and 
stock issued against it. 

Railroads are reporting record earnings 
last year. During that period the railroad 
managers cracked their throats in protest 
against what they termed “strangling of rail- 
roads by government.” The same policy is 
being used now by those who want taxes on 
wealth reduced. 

Senator Jones of New Mexico has stated 
that the actuary of the treasury told him 
that for the year 1923 profits of corporations 
will probably amount to more than $8,500,- 
000,000, “if not as much as $9,000,000,000.” 

This profit is $4,000,000,000 more than in 
1921, and is more than one-third the total 
amount of all Liberty bonds bought by the 
people. 


EMPLOY ORIENTALS BEFORE AMERICANS 


Washington.—In Manila, the United States 
shipping commissioner gives employment to 
American seamen only after all available 
Filipinos have been placed, according to H. 
J. Everitt, who has forwarded an affidavit 
to this effect from San Francisco to Presi- 
dent Furuseth of the International Seamen’s 
union. 

Everitt states that he shipped’ on the 
American steamer Hanover at New Orleans 
for a trip to the Philippine Islands and back 
to the United States. He missed his ship 
at one of the far-east ports and paid his way 
to Manila to reach the ship, but the Han- 


over had departed for the United States. 
The interesting part of Everitt’s affidavit 
follows: 

“T thereupon applied to the regular United 
States shipping commissioner who supplies 
all men for vessels going to the States and 
elsewhere with men (seamen) for a chance 
on board some American vessel in order to 
get back to my native country, and he said 
that he would not ship any American sea- 
men on any Ameriéan ship until all the 
Filipinos had been shipped out, or provided 
with jobs. 

“Myself and 29 other American seamen 
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were then forced to apply to the governor- 
general of the Philippine islands, and we 
were sent as destitute seamen on the United 
States transport S. S. Thomas, on the 24th 
of March, 1924, arriving at San Francisco, 
Cal., on April 21, 1924.” 

The Manila policy is identical with that 
announced by the United States shipping 
board in 1921, when lockedout seamen asked 
the board to give first preference to Amer- 
ican seamen and second preference to those 


PUBLIC MIND TWISTED BY RAIL 
PROPAGANDA. 
Washington.—There has been more mis- 
representation of the Howell-Barkley Dill 
than any measure that has been before con- 
gress in recent years, said Congressman 
Huddleston, in defending legislation that 
- railroad employes would substitute for the 
labor sections of the Esch-Cummins law. 
Mr. Huddleston appealed to his colleagues 
to study the bill, and “not take anyone’s 

opinion.” 

The speaker made public some forgotten 
history in connection with former positions 
of men who oppose the Howell-Barkley bill 
because it recognizes nationally-organized 
unions. 

When the Esch bill was before the house, 
Mr Huddleston pointed out, it provided for 
boards of adjustments “and expressly pro- 
vided that the labor representatives on these 
boards should be designated by the chief 
executives of the several labor organiza- 
tions, specifically naming the organizations.” 


This was stricken out in the senate, but. 


was supported in the house by men who 
now condemn the Howell-Barkley bill be- 
cause it carries out the same principle, said 
Congressman Huddleston. 

The railroads now favor a “standpat” 
policy toward the transportation act, said 
the speaker, though President Harding 
recommended changes in the law in his 
speech at Kansas City, June 23, 1923. In his 
address to congress December 6, 1923, Presi- 
dent Coolidge favored changes in the labor 
sections of the law. 

“We must bear in mind that the trans- 
portation act becomes sacred literature only 
when it is proposed to amend it so as to 
reduce rates, or to relieve labor, or to do 
something else for the benefit of the general 
public,” said Congressman Huddleston. 

“It is not sacred against amendments to 
further the interests of the railroads. The 
railroads fear that, once amendment is 
started, some provision that is not for their 
‘interest will be inserted. Hence we have 
the nation-wide propaganda for standing 
still. ‘Don’t touch the transportation act.’ 
That is the cry of every railroad executive, 
and it echoes back from every railroad-con- 
trolled organization, individual and news- 
paper in the land.” 


B. & O. RAILROAD SHOP MEN FAVOR 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN. 
Philadelphia.—The Glenwood co-operative 
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seamen who have declared their intention of 
becoming American citizens. 

The shipping board refused to pledge it- 
self to give preference to American seamen. 
The private vessel owners joined with the 
shipping board in refusing this pledge. 

The men who have taken this astounding 
position continue their pleas for an Amer- 
ican merchant marine, while the govern- 
ment’s vessels and those privately owned are 
manned by Chinese and other Orientals. 


plan was unanimously indorsed by the an- 
nual convention of the Baltimore & Ohio 
system federation No. 30, in this city. 

The plan has been in operation 14 months 
in the Glenwood shop of the B. & O. rail- 
road. Three months ago it was extended 
to the 44 shops of the entire system, and 
now it is unanimously approved by repre- 
sentatives of the workers in these shops. 

The plan is along the lines trade unionists 
have always urged. It is simplicity itself, 
but it promises to revolutionize the relations 
between employes and railroad management. 


The plan provides for conferences at 
stated intervals between the shop manage- 
ment and representatives of the men. 
These meetings have no direct connection 
with trade unionism, though the discussions 
have reduced the number of grievances. 


The conferences make it possible to take 
full advantage of the experience and knowl- 
edge of every worker. The men are not 
speeded up. Any labor-saving device, any 
“easier way” to produce without lessening 
quantity or quality the worker suggests is 
given consideration. This system displaces 
the arbitrary edict of shop foremen and is 
developing a new spirit among these work- 
ers who are proving that their unions can 
be made constructive agencies if they are 
not forced to be continually on the defen- 
sive. 

The Glenwood plan is a new venture in 
American railroading, and is most appro- 
priately applied by the first railroad in 
America. 


WORKER®S’ LIVES LOST THROUGH 
ACCIDENTS. 


Harrisburg, Pa.—The state compensation 
board presents a gruesome record of lives 
lost in industry and permanent disabilities 
of workers since January 1, 1916, when the 
workmen’s compensation act went into ef- 
fect. 

During the eight-year period the board 
granted weekly sums to 532,491 persons for 
temporary disability, 11,498 for permanent 
incapacitation and 16,756 for the death of 
relatives. The employers of the state have 
paid $1,686,871 to recompense 819 persons 
for the loss of legs, $1,319,487 to 626 persons 
for amputated arms, $3,636,320 to 2,088 per- 
sons who lost their hands, $1,738,059 to 1,- 
109 individuals who lost their legs. A to- 
tal of $6,596,094 was paid to 4,944 persons 
who lost their eyes. 
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BREAD HOLDS PRICE 
DESPITE FLOUR DROP 


Washington.—When wheat prices slumped 
two years ago bread prices decreased less 
than 2 per cent, the federal trade commis- 
sion said in a report on its investigation of 
the wheat flour milling industry. 

From January, 1919, to September, 1922, 
prices in the northwest decreased 33 per 
cent, and in the southwest 43 per cent, the 
report said. Wheat prices in the two dis- 
tricts declined 55 and 50 per cent, respec- 
tively, but the decrease in bread cost was 
only 2 per cent, except in Kansas City where 
a price. war brought a 15 per cent drop. 


A constant concentration in the flour mill- 
ing industry since 1914 is noted in the re- 
port. Thirty per cent of the mills operating 
in 1914 have gone out of business, it is said, 
though production has increased 36 per cent 
since that time. é 

Certain trade associations, the commission 
reported, tried to hamper the inquiry, and 
the millers’ national federation, the leading 
association of the flour milling industry, told 
its members they had the right to refuse to 
answer questions and advised them not to 
open their books to the commission. 
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NEVER MIND YOUR MISTAKES. 


The people who make mistakes lead the 
world. The perfect people work for them, 
running errands and counting columns of 
figures. 

There is no way to be always right. Only 
trifles are always true. Every great and 
serious truth has its obverce side, which 
is also true. Prof. William James was per- 
haps the greatest psychologist of our time, 
but the best he could do in defining truth 
was this: The truth is simply what will 
work. 

The genius is not the man who never 
made mistakes, or had his chance thrust 
on him, or was endowed and all that; he 
is the man who had no chance and was 
not gifted, but who took the raw material 
of life and fate as he found it and made 
something out of it. 


The only perfect person we ever met is 
the perfect fool. The only one who never 
made a mistake never made anything but 
failure, the worst mistake of all. The fault- 
less—they are the biggest fraud of us all. 

Dare to make mistakes in the pursuit 
of success and you will make less and less. 
—Washington Times. 


Smiles 


NOT HIM. 


Shop Foreman—“You ain’t one of them 
blokes wot drops their tools and scoots as 
soon as knock-off blows, are you?” 

Lily White—“Not me. Why I often have 
to wait five minutes after I put me tools 
away before the whistle goes.’—The Syd- 
ney Bulletin. 


A CLEAR CASE. 


Stage Hand—“Did you say you wanted 
a window or a widow?” 

Show Manager—“I said window, but 
they’re both much alike. When I get near 
either of them I always look out.’’—Japan 
Advertiser. 


Ol! O}! 

The other day a man entered a shop and 
asked if he had any trousers made espe- 
cially for one-legged people. 

“Shure,” replied Ikey, 
want?” 

“The best you’ve got,” said the man. 

Hurrying into the rear of the shop, Ikey 
snatched up a pair of trousers and snipped 
off: the right leg with a pair of scissors. 
Hastily turning under the edges, he pre- 
sented them to the customer. 

“That’s the kind I want, 
price?” 

“Ten dollars!” 

“Well give me a pair with the left leg 
off!”—Exchange. 


“what kind you 


what’s the 


ALL MIXED UP. 


Cross-eyed judge lines all three cross- 
eyed prisoners before him hase: ¢ with 
disturbance. 

“What’s your. name?” he asks the first 
man. 

“Jim Dugan,” says the second. 


“I didn’t ask you,” says the judge. 
“I didn’t say anything,” answers the third. 
—Exchange. 


WHAT MAKES WOMEN WILD. 


“Yes,” said the cynical old sea captain, 
“when I was shipwrecked in South America, 
I came across a tribe of wild women who 
had no tongues.” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed the listener, 
“how could they talk?” 

“They couldn’t,” was the reply. “That 
was what made them wild.”—Exchange. 


THINKING AHEAD. 


The audience was very unkind at the ~ 
speaker’s temperance lecture and kept in- 
terrupting. At last he hired a former prize 
fighter to keep order. That night he con- 
trasted the content of home life with the 
squalor of drunkenness. 

“What is it we want when we return 
home from our daily toil?” he asked. “What 
do we want to ease our burden, to gladden 
our hearts, to bring smiles to our faces 
and joyous songs to our lips?” 
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He paused for effect, and in the silence 
the voice of the keeper of peace could be 
heard: 

“Mind,” he said, ‘“‘the first guy that says 
‘peer,’ out he goes with a bang.”—North 
Carolina Boll Weevil. 


HIS SOURCE OF POWER. 


Some men get somewhat inflated ideas of 
their own power to “drag home the bacon.” 
So do organizations. Here is a story which 
can be used to aptly illustrate: 


The ant was standing by the body of a 
dead horse. Overhead the sun was beating 


down pitilessly from a clear sky. The ant 


looked at the carcass wonderingly. 

Suddenly a man dropped some Franklin 
County corn whiskey near the ant. The ant. 
sniffed the fumes, wiggled his antennae,,. 
and hummed a little ditty. He then drank 
one of the drops of whiskey. He licked his: 
chops. His head swam, his eyes blurred. 
His antics became spiffy. He shivered his 
thorax and shimmied his antennae. 

Then he took another drink. Seizing the 
carcass of the dead horse by its head he 
said: 

“Come on, big boy, let’s go home!” 

—The Kablegram. 


Poetical Selections 


CHILD LABOR. 
By W. R. Dineen. 


It was twilight and the whistle’s blast still 
echoed from afar 
And the rumble of the busy wheels of in- 
dustry grew still; 
While through the thickening shadows 
faintly shone the evening star 
Above the weary children tramping home- 
ward from the mill. 


O my heart cried out its pity as I stood 
there on the street 
And saw the haggard faces taking on the 
lines of care— 
The bony little fingers and the weary little 
feet, 
And eyes in dark, round sockets, with a 
melancholy stare. 


The little cheeks, where roses should be 
blooming, wan and white, 
Pinched lips a-twitch and_ trembling, 
where the cherry tints should show, 
' Passing on in silence ’neath the canopy of 
night 
With not a sound of laughter which their 
little hearts should know. 


I raised mine eyes to heaven, as I sobbed, 
“Great God of Hosts, 
Have mercy on these children should they 
turn away from Thee. 
The fault lies with our country which with 
blaring trumpet boasts 
That in the role of Justice, they are near 
the apogee.” 


And the evening star grew brighter, as the 
darkness fell apace 
We turn our wandering footsteps to a 
stall that plenty fills, 
But my soul keeps playing truant from the 
comfort of the place, 
And sorrows o’er the children tramping 
homeward from the mills. 
—Hxchange. 


BY SAM WALTER FOSS, U. S. A. 


And they talked of the horse, for they loved 
the theme, 
And never a man was dumb. 
And the man from the north loved the 
strength of the horse, 
And the man from the east his pace, 
And the man from the south loved the speed 
of the horse, 
The man from the west his grace. 


They met next year where the crossroads 
meet— 
Four men from the four winds came; 
And it chanced as they met that they talked 
of God, 
And never a man was dumb. 
One imaged God in the shape of man; 
A spirit, did one insist; 
One said that Nature itself was God; 
One said that He didn’t exist. 
They met and they talked where the cross- 
roads meet— 
Four men from the four winds came; 


So these four men from the four winds came, 
Each paused a space in his course. 

And smiled in the face of his fellow man, 
And lovingly talked of the horse. 

Then each man parted and went his way 
As their different courses ran; 

And each man journeyed with peace in his 

heart 

And loving his fellow man. 


But they lashed each other with tongues 
that stung, 


That smote as with a rod; 

Hach glared in the face of his fellow man, 
And wrathfully talked of God. 

Then each man parted and went his way, 
As their different courses ran; 


And each man journeyed with wrath in his 
heart, 


And hating his fellow man. 
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THE OPTIMIST. 


His horse dropped head and his mule went 
lame 

And he lost three cows in a poker game; 

Then a cyclone came on a summer’s day 

And carried the home where he lived away; 

Then the tax collector he came around 

And charged him up with a hole in the 
ground; 

Then the village marshal he hove in view 

And made him settle his street tax, too. 

Did he grieve when his old friends failed 
to call? 


When the cyclone came and swallowed all? 
Did he moan, or sigh, did he weep or cry? 


Did he curse the hurricane sweeping by? 


No! No! Not he, but he climbed on the hill 

Where standing room was left him still, 

And taking his hat from his old bald head, 

With poise sublime, he gently said: 

“The last six months have been bad, you 

bet, 

But, thank God, I haven’t the smallpox yet!” 

—New York Sun. 


Lodge Notices 


LIST OF MEMBERS PREVIOUSLY 
ADVERTISED. 


Reese-Cullins—Lodge No. 239. 


Any secretary taking up cards of W. J. Collins, Reg. No. 
76690, or Joseph Reese, Reg. No. 35263, will please notify 
H. J. Bolton, president of Lodge No. 239, P. O. Box 23, 
Rocky Mount, N. C., as they owe him for borrowed money. 
February Journal. 


b 
Ny Carpenter—Lodge No. 104. 


Any weeretary taking up the card of Jack Carpenter, Reg. 
Wo. 161072, a driller, will kindly notify the undersigned, as 
he left here owing money he borrowed, and also owes 
ior roo and board. Ben Grectke, B. A. S. L. 104. March 
ournal. 


Christian—Lodge No. 613. 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts of John Christian, Reg. No. 
167171, kindly notify the undersigned, as he obtained a clear- 
ance card from this local fraudulently, and is over a year in 
pia of dues. Emmett K. Sheehan, F. C. S. L. 613. March 
ournal. 


Walters—Lodge 726. 


Any secretary taking up the card of J. E. Walters, Reg. No. 
213579, will please hold same and communicate with the under- 


signed, as this brother has violated the constitution and by- 
laws of our Order, and is under a fine imposed upon him. 


Lodge 726. 
Young—Lodge No. 32. 
Lodge No. 32 has revoked the withdrawal card issued to 


(Cannon Ball) bands Reg. No. 30369, 


Boilermaker Blain A. 
for conduct unbecoming to a member. 
May Journal. 


E. Dwyer, L. 32. 


Mennemyer—Lodge No. 483. 

Anyone knowing the whereabouts of F. A. Mennemyer, Reg. 
No. 281500, will please notify the undersigned, as he is six 
months in. arrears; left here without taking clearance card 
He ovat L. 483 $50. Dan Fitzgerald, S., I. 483. May 
ournal. 


(= 


Send for ine 
WILD CAT 


$11-95 Accurate, de- 

pendable and 
Powerful. Made of Bilbao 
Blue Steel 38 or 32-20 cal. 6 shot. SEND NO 
MONEY—Pay on Delivery. Satisfaction GQuar- 
anteed or Money Back. 
New York Importers Co., 200 Broadway, N. Y. 

DEPT. 770W. 


“TABOR” 5 MONTHS F 


DR 30 GENTS 


S A special subscription offer covering the Presidential campaign, LABOR will be 


mailed to any address in the United States for five months for 50 cents. 


Names 


of new subscribers will go upon the mailing list immediately upon receipt and be 


continued for the five-month period. 


Friends of LABOR who want to aid in extending the paper’s circulation and in- 
fluence will be sent sample copies in bundles of ten when requested as a help in obtain- 


ing subscribers under this offer. 
addresses. 
any kind of paper. 


Get busy at once and begin sending in the names and 
Don’t wait for printed blanks. 


Write names and addresses plainly on 


Local unions and lodges of organized workers are requested to appoint commit- 


tees to push this special offer. 


Two years ago LABOR made a campaign subscription 


offer during the congressional election that placed 150,000 new subscribers on the 


mailing list. 


PUT “LABOR” ON THE JOB. 


It did effective work in electing many Progressives. 
dential campaign year should more than double the number. 


of LABOR circulated there are five readers. 
IT WILL DO THE WORK. 


This stirring presi- 
Remember, for each copy 


Send names and money, postoffice orders or checks, to ““LABOR,’’ Labor Build- 


ing, 10 B Street S. W., Washington, D. C. 


or 
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THE MIRACLE OF AMERICAN PRODUCTION. 
By H. E. Miles, Chairman, Fair Tariff League, 2 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


(SECOND ARTICLE.) ’ 


The fact that Americans are overwhelm- 
ingly protectionist, should require them to 
test the faith that is in them and to keep 
protection undefiled in principle and appli- 
cation, rather than shut their eyes and ears 
to whatever abuses may be committed in 
its name. 

American high wages are in part due to 
protection. That’s why we believe in it. 
But let us see to what extent protection 
makes high wages. 

According to the census of 1920, there are 
41,614,000 persons in the United States in 
gainful occupations. Generally speaking, 
protection directly and materially affects 
the wages only of those who are engaged in 
manufacturing, their total number being 
12,818,000, or 31 per cent of all American 
workers gainfully employed. 


In even figures, 11,000,000 workers, or 26 
per cent of all, are employed in agriculture, 
forestry and animal husbandry, with less 
than 10 per cent, or 1,000,000, of this num- 
ber, directly helped by the tariff in their 
wages, for 90 per cent of our agricultural 
products are raised on an export or free- 
trade basis, their sales price being deter- 
mined by the price in Europe, to which our 
surplus products go, and the wages of this 
90 per cent in fact determining the wages 
of the other 10 per cent. 


Over 3,000,000 workers are in transporta- 
tion, over 4,000,000 in trades, nearly 800,000 
in public service, 2,144,000 in professional 
service, 3,405,000 in domestic service and 
3,127,000 in clerical occupation—a total of 
28,800,000,or 70 per cent of all, not decidedly 
helped in their daily incomes by protection. 

Of the 12,818,000 who are engaged in 
manufacturing, it is doubtful if two-thirds, 
or 8,000,000, being one-fifth of all American 
workers, are directly and considerably 
helped in their wages by protection. 

In our so-called agricultural states, being 
those in the West and South, it is doubtful 
if one-tenth of the factory workers benefit 
materially from protection. In these states 


the principal manufacturing is in the prep- 
aration of their foodstuffs for consumption, 
far and near, and in such “upkeep” and gen- 
eral manufacturing as general shop con- 
struction and repair of steam railroads, 
printing and publishing of newspapers and 
periodicals, foundry and machine shops, 
lumber and local planing mill products, 
automobile repairing, etc. 

Out of Iowa’s 25 principal industries, 
scarcely one is directly benefited by the 
tariff. Many are hurt. Eight out of her 
17 principal industries are preparing food- 
stuffs for market. In Kansas, 8 out of 20 
principal industries are preparing food- 
stuffs. In Nebraska, 8 out of 15. In all 
the states in which agriculture is the prin- 
cipal occupation, some or all of the follow- 
ing are numbered among their foremost 
manufacturing industries: Slaughtering, 
flour mills, butter, bread and bakery prod- 
ucts, confectionery and ice cream, poultry 
dressing, coffee roasting, automobile repair- 
ing, printing, and railway construction. 


This is the condition in the states named 
and in all the states west of the Mississippi, 
and in substantially all the Southern states. 


It is in the industries that are distin- 
guished by “mass” production where often a 
single corporation by marvelously standard- 
ized processes employs thousands and tens 
of thousands of workers that protection 
mostly counts directly—sometimes in great 
amounts to the owners of the industry and 
in small degree to their wage earners. 

Let us see, therefore, to what extent the 
workers in these industries need protection 
and to what extent high tariff duties ad- 
vantage the stockholders in these industries 
rather than their wage earners. 

An American girl in an easy day’s work, 
running 25 or 30 knitting machines, knits 1,- 
800 pairs of good cotton socks in a day for 
a piece-price of 2 cents per dozen pairs, or 
one-sixth of 1 cent per pair. If this is a 
high price, how much would you reduce it? 
She is satisfied because this nets her $3 
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per day—the lowest price and the highest 
wage in the world in the industry. No 
lower paid, undernourished, poorly housed, 
foreign competitor could equal her. 

A man running a number of machines 
makes a spark plug for an automobile with 
two diameters inside, and several outside, 
in six seconds, for one-eighth of a: cent. 


Do you think anyone anywhere does it for . 


less? And yet this output nets him 75 cents 
per hour. With fair allowance for machine 
upkeep, this man is 100 times cheaper than 
a hand worker with the facilities of pre- 
power days working 14 hours, for’35 cents 
per day, and making about two such pieces 
in a day, with a wage-cost of 17 cents each. 


Running six screw machines, a man 
makes a %-inch bolt with hexagonal head 
and 7 inches long, cut to length and 
threaded, every 35 seconds, at a wage-cost 
of about one-half cent. 

_There is a total of about 3 cents of labor 

in the ordinary fluted-edged bread knife, 
used in every household, with 10-inch blade, 
that sold at American factories, for ship- 
ment in quantities all over the world, for 
614 cents in 1922; now 9 cents to American 
wholesalers under our high tariff. 

An American operative weaves 4,500 yards 
of ordinary cotton cloth in. a week’s time, 
for about $14 per week. She runs three or 
four times more machines than an English 
operative. 

An East Indian cotton mill, well equipped, 
with cotton growing near the factory door, 
pays its operatives an average of $1.25 per 
week, and yet India sends to the United 
States for drills and denims because ours 
are made cheaper with our $14 wage than 
hers with her $1.75 wage. 

NO INFORMED PERSON MEASURES 
WAGES -BY THE AMOUNT PAID PER 
HOUR OR PER DAY: BUT BY THE RE- 
TURN IN PRODUCTION FOR THE WAGE 
PAID. 

It will be said that the above are extreme 
instances. They are, but they are typical. 
And they spell AMERICA in big letters 
—speed, automatic and semi-automatic ma- 
chinery, even in weaving cloth, and an 
energy, intensity, good will and sense of the 
dignity of service and accomplishment in 
our wage earners and in management not 
before nor elsewhere seen in this little 
world of ours. 

Wages and Tariff Misrepresentations. 

Examples: Hosiery, Silks, Cottons, Glass- 
ware, Salt, Etc. 

If the truth were known, the example of 
American labor and high wages would be 
surpassed by no force in the world for hu- 
man advancement. Standards would every- 
where advance and the spiritual and cul- 
tural progress of mankind would mark a 
new epoch in civilization. 

Unfortunately, however, certain manufac- 
turers (by no means all) gain annually vast 
sums by inculcating a general belief that 
American labor gets more than it earns, 
that every housewife must add to the price 
of each purchase, a charity, a Peter’s pence 
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or a $10 bill, for an American wage earner 
who needs it but hasn’t earned it. 

In hosiery and knit goods we dominate 
the world. One American hosiery concern 
has 1,200 sales accounts in Great Britain. 
Another declares that it would sell large 
quantities in Germany, once the center of 
hosiery production, if-the credits there were 
good. It says that under free-trade, price 
and quality considered, it could not afford 
to import ordinary hosiery, but only the 
fancy and expensive qualities of silk and 
wool hose made for the rich and well-to-do 
in’ England and France. Our silk hosiery, 
by the. way, is freely sold in Paris. The 
average wages in our hosiery and knit goods 
factories are 171% cents on each dollar pro 
duced. Why is the tariff 66144 cents? Wha 
profit by it? Our wage earners? 

For a generation our low costs of steel 
production have astonished the world. We 
produce nearly two-thirds of the world’s out: 
put of steel. The wage-cost in producing 
steel bars is 22 cents per dollar of output. 
Why is the tariff 27 cents? In 1921, under 
a tariff of 13 per cent, we exported 22 times 
more steel bars than we imported. The im- 
ports were not due to low costs abroad but 
to such high prices. here that importers 
could pay the 13 per cent of tariff then in 
force axd make a profit. Why was the duty 
doubled in 1922? 

Why was the duty made 20 per cent on 
cast iron pipe when we were exporting 3,- 
575 .times more than we were importing, 
and the cast iron pipe industry was under 
indictment in the Federal Courts for price- 
fixing? By this duty Congress invited this 
indicted trust to add $8,000,000 of tariff 
bounty above its export price, to cost Amer- 
ican consumers $16,000,000 or thereabouts 
at retail. Is this protection? Was it done 
for the sake of wage earners? 

Even in an utterly simple industry, like 
salt, where. the control is in a few hands, 
we find high tariffs that have no relation to 
wages. The total wage in the salt industry 
is 1914 cents per dollar produced. Why did 
the Payne tariff give the price-fixing salt 
industry 8214 cents protection against this 
1914 cent wage? Why is the present tariff 
30 cents on the dollar? It invites our salt 
manufacturers to add $5,000,000 to their 
prices, costing consumers $10,000,000. In 
1920, with salt on the free-list, the Interna- 
tional Salt Co., a Holding Company, made 
nearly 14% per cent, and in 1921, 151% per 
cent on its capital, which we understand 
was originally all water. Is the salt tax 
“protection?” And for whom? 


The window glass trust was under indict- 
ment for price-fixing in 1922 under the low 
duty of 914 cents per dollar of product. Its 
total wage is 37 cents per dollar of product. 
Why did Congress give it 28 per cent pro- 
tection in the face of the indictment and the 
fact that one company exported $2,300,000 
in a single year under the low duty, and 
that imports were negligible? They were 
due, not to our high cost but to our high 
trust prices. Was it for the wage earner? 
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Silk manufacturers, paying 17 cent. for 
labor out of each dollar’s charge, have aver- 
age duties of 45 cents on the dollar of woven 
fabrics produced. They are, therefore, in- 
vited by Congress to add $277,000,000 to 
their prices above those of. their foreign 
competitors (this sum to be doubled at re- 
tail), although not a yard of ordinary com- 
peting silks are imported into this country, 
but only novelties in design or quality not 
made here or the non-competitive cheap 
silks of China and Japan. Woolens:and cot- 
_ tons are as bad. They can’t add all this, 

but that doesn’t excuse Congress for offer- 
ing it to them. : 


Americans are protectionists to the point 
of sentimentality. Some of them would let 
a manufacturer pick gold fillings from their 
teeth if told that a dollar’s worth of the 
fillings is needed to pay that girl one-sixth 
of a cent for knitting a pair of cotton socks, 
or the cotton weaver 35 cents for weaving 
100 yards of cloth. ; 


An Example to the World. } 
Let us take the dishonesty out of the tar- 
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iff. Let ys not give $10 to excessively capi- 
talized industries because their wage earn- 
ers need $1. Let us free American labor 
from the charge that it doesn’t earn its 
wage. Some wage earners, like men in 
every occupation, get more than they earn 
in public belief. This does not alter the 
fact that over 90 per cent of American labor 
gets what it does mostly because it earns it 
and earns it wonderfully well. Manufac- 
turers generally concede this. America has 
her special genius for standardized quantity 
productions with marvelous speed and out- 
put, requiring that her wage earners be as 
fit for their tasks every day and hour as a 
horse in a race, or the ladder-man at a fire. 

Let the world know that its betterment 
lies in emulating American methods and 
high wages because they are better and 
cheaper. Let it know that under-paid, ill- 
conditioned and depressed labor is not 
cheap labor, even in the pay roll and still 
less in the profit and loss account. Let our 
tariff protect American consumers as well 
as producers. Let it be a tariff of equaliza- 
tion, not of exploitation. 


THE ROAD TO INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY. 


By Samuel Gompers In the American Federationist. 


In a most remarkable address delivered 
before the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mr. Herbert Hoover laid’ down doc- 
trines of industrial self-control that meet 
and match perfectly the policy and _ phil- 
osophy of the American Federation of La- 
bor as set forth in the proclamation of its 
last annual convention under the title, “In- 
dustry’s Manifest Duty” and elaborated up- 
on in a series of subsequent editorials in 
the American Federationist, 

“The test of our whole economic and so- 
cial system,” said Mr. Hoover “is its capac- 
ity to cure its own abuses.” 

That is the incisive point. of the whole 
matter. Those who stand for revolutionary 
doctrines, such as Communism, and for the 
doctrines of state bureaucracy, such as So- 
cialism, oppose everything of this nature 
because they are definitely hostile to the 
existing economic and social system. They 
seek its destruction and replacement. 

Those who seek the retention of our basic 
institutions and their gradual evolutionary 
improvement must look to measures and 
methods of curing the abuses which nat- 
urally and inevitably develop. It is the 
measure of abuse that creeps into any state 
or stage of civilized existence that deter- 
mines, in the last analysis, its ability to sur- 
Vive. 

The American Federation of Labor is at 
all times critical of our economic order, 
seeking always for improvement, for a 
larger measure of justice, for a greater de- 
gree of perfection in functioning. But the 
American Federation of Labor’ stands 
squarely and unequivocally for the defense 
and maintenance of the existing order and 


_ provement, 


for its development and improvement. 
Therein lies the sharp distinction between 
the American Federation of Labor and the 
revolutionists. Therein also lies the sharp 
distinction between the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the bourbons and reac- 
tionaries who are committed to the doc- 
trine of laissez faire—who believe that all 
is well with the world and that all change 
and modification are evil. 

As Mr. Hoover pointed out to his business 
and manufacturing audience, the question 
which we have to answer in seeking im- 
orderliness and perfection of 
functioning, is whether we are to do so 
through a greater degree of governmental 
intervention, or whether we are to do so by 
the development of voluntary action within 
industry. Progress is marked by the estab- 
lishment of rules and regulations. They are 
the mile posts along the road of human ad- 
vancement. 

“The question we need to consider,” said 
Mr. Hoover, “is whether these rules and 
regulations are to be developed solely by 
government or whether they can not be in 
some large part developed out of voluntary 
action of commerce and industry itself?” 

Mr. Hoover rightly points out that “when 
legislation penetrates the business world it 
is because there is abuse somewhere.” That 
is why the Sherman Anti-Trust law was 
enacted—a political blunder to cure an eco- 
nomic ill. Mr. Hoover finds, with Labor, 
that ‘a great deal of this legislation is due 
rather to the inability of business hitherto 
so to organize as to correct abuses than to 
any lack of desire to have it done.” 

He finds also, with Labor, that ‘“legisla- 
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tive action is always clumsy—it is incap- 
able of adjustment to shifting neédds,” and 
“it often enough produces new economic cur- 
rents more abusive than those intended to 
be cured.” “Government,” he goes on, ‘‘too 
often becomes the persecutor instead of the 
regulator.” 


We should go beyond that and say that 
not only is legislative action often clumsy, 
but that it is essentially lacking in the in- 
formed intelligence necessary to deal with 
the complex and changing world of in- 
dustry and commerce. That is the root of 
the difficulty. The gulf between politics 
and industry is as wide as the seven seas, 
and as deep. Also, politics breeds the 
demagogue, the emotionalist, the flatterer, 
the master of cajolery; industry breeds the 
master of knowledge. The realm of the one 
is a realm of abstraction and theory; the 
realm of the other is the realm of machin- 
ery, humanity at work, of intense prac- 
ticality. 

Labor goes all the way with Mr. Hoover 
—or Mr. Hoover goes all the way with La- 
bor—when he says: 

“The vast tide of these (governmental) 
regulations that is sweeping onward can be 
stopped if it is possible to devise, out of 
the conscience and organization of business 
itself (and we assume that Mr. Hoover 


means industry rather.than merely the busi- - 


ness sector of industry), those restraints 
which will cure abuse; that will eliminate 
waste; that will prevent unnecessary hard- 
ship in the working of our economic sys- 
tem; that will march with our larger social 
understanding. Indeed, it is vitally neces- 
sary that we stem this tide if we would 
preserve that initiative in men which build 
up the character, intelligence and progress 
in our people.” 

Mr. Hoover is not to be charged with 
sympathy for Labor. Labor does not seek 
nor desire sympathy. But Mr. Hoover 
quite obviously has a keen understanding 
of our industrial order, including Labor’s 
part in the operation thereof—and that is 
all that Labor asks of any man. He sees 
clearly a great spark of idealism and de- 
votion to service existing in the business 
world. “Industry and commerce are not 
based upon taking advantage of other per- 
sons,” he declares. Conditions compel such 
practices, but they are not an inevitable and 
ineradicable part of the basic institutions 
of our social order. We may, if we will re- 
duce malpractice to a minimum through 
wise readjustment by voluntary action. If 
we seek to compel it by governmentalism 
we shall only create something worse. 

The purpose of this discussion is by no 
means to record agreement by Mr. Hoover 
with Labor’s declared philosophy, but to 
point once more to the inevitable require- 
ments of a social order based upon organ- 
ized human effort ia which the rights and 
liberties of the individual are preserved, as 
against a social order in which all effort is 
subservient and subordinate to a political 
state. The recognition of this great truth 
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is growing. If that were not the case 
neither Mr. Hoover nor any other man 
could have so addressed himself to the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 


The fact that the United States Chamber 
of Commeérce, which not more than two 
years ago committed the colossal blunder of 
recording itself in favor of the archaic and 
brutal so-called open shop, listened to this 
address, is one of the cheering and signifi- 
cant signs of the times. 


As Labor has said, there must be a con- 
scious desire to go forward along these 
lines, a deliberate and conscious purpose to 
organize for self-discipline and self-develop- 
ment, in the large meaning of those terms, 
if progress is to be made. There must be 
that understanding and purpose among em- 
ployers and the men of commerce, as well 
as in the ranks of Labor, for no single 
group in society can of itself bring demo- 
cratic practices into being. Democracy im- 
plies the functioning of all groups within 
society in accord with certain principles, 
voluntarily, purposefully and by common 
consent using certain méthods by which to 
reach decisions. Labor can not force these 
things upon industry, for that would be 
autocracy, to which Labor is opposed even 
as a means of gaining its own ends. 

The clarity of Mr. Hoover’s vision when it 
comes to practical steps to be taken leads«to 
quotation of the following paragraphs from 
his address: 


“I believe we now for the first time have 
the method at hand for voluntary. organized 
determination of standards and their adop- 
tion. I would go further; I believe we are 
in the presence of a new era in the organi- 
zation of industry and commerce in which, 
if properly directed, lies forces pregnant 
with infinite possibilities of moral progress. 
I believe that we are, almost unnoticed, in 
the midst of a great revolution—or perhaps 
a better word, a transformation in the 
whole super-organization of our economic 
life. We are passing from a period of ex- 
tremely individualistic action into a period 
of associational activities. 


“Practically our entire American working 
world is now organized into some form of 
economic association. We have trade asso- 
ciations and trade institutes embracing par- 
ticular industries and occupations. We have 
chambers of commerce embracing represen- 
tatives of different industries and com- 
merce. We have the labor unions repre- 
senting the different crafts. We have asso- 
ciations embracing all the different profes- 
sions—law, engineering, medicine, banking, 
real estate, and what not. We have farm- 
ers’ associations, and we have the enormous 
growth of farmers’ co-operatives for actual 
dealing in commodities. Of indirect kin 
to this is the increase in ownership of in- 
dustries by their employes and customers 
and again we have a tremendous expansion 
of mutualized insurance and banking. 


“Although such associational organiza- 
tions can trace parentage to the middle 
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ages, yet in their .present implication they 
are the birth of the last fifty years, and in 
fact their growth to enveloping numbers is 
of the last twenty-five years. We have per- 
haps twenty-five thousand such association- 
al activities in the economic field. Mem- 
bership, directly or indirectly, now em- 
braces the vast majority of all the individ- 
uals of our country. Action of wide im- 
port by such associations has become an 
important force of late in our political, eco- 
nomic, and social life. 


“It is true that these associations exist 
for varied purposes. Some are strong in 
recognition of public responsibility and 
large in vision. Some are selfish and nar- 
row. But they all represent a vast ferment 
-of economic striving and change. 

“Ever since the factory system was born 
there has been within it a struggle to attain 
more stability through collective action. 
This effort has sought to secure more regu- 
lar production, more regular employment, 
better wages, the elimination of waste, the 
maintenance of quality or service, decrease 
in destructive competition and unfair prac- 
tices, and ofttimes to assure prices or prof- 
its.” 

This is somewhat remarkable language to 
be used by an American cabinet minister, 
but we may rest assured that though the 
garb may have been the garb of a cabinet 
minister, the thought was the thought of the 
engineer, 

We have quoted at some length from Mr. 
Hoover’s address because he has made his 
words worth quoting. If we feel impelled 
to go beyond him it is in the direction of a 
greater responsibility on the part of Labor 
than his language indicates, and oppor- 
tunity for great participation in the impend- 
ing changes. But that, after all, is not a 
point of major criticism, because these 
great developments which must serve as 
our alternative to state bureaucracy will 
not follow the lines of any man’s pattern, 
except as that pattern happens to fit the 


needs of industry. Unless the developments: 


fit our institutions and their needs they 
will not be permanent and they will not be 
effective. That is why the political doctors 
have failed so grievously. 

Mr. Hoover, in his address, pointed to cer- 
tain splendid constructive achievements of 
voluntary associational activity. He pointed 
to new standards of practice, new and high- 
er codes of ethics, eliminations of waste and 
improvements in relations. All of these 
were among employers and the men of com- 
merce. That can never be more than half 
of the story; never more than half of the 
accomplishment. The full-fledged participa- 
tion of the organized wage earners in our 
whole great-industrial effort must be recog- 
nized and made possible in every legitimate, 
logical direction. Where Mr. Hoover cites 
standardization Of products as an achieve- 
ment in the right direction so we cite the 
co-operative, voluntary relationship between 
the workers and management on the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad as an outstanding 
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example of the beginnings of the possibili- 
ties where Labor has the opportunity to 
play its full part. 

What a tremendous thing it would be if 
Labor, management, engineers, employers— 
all those who actually function in industry 
—could in some whole city unfurl this 
bright banner of human progress and de- 
liberately set forth to see what could be 
accomplished! Is there such a city? Is 
there such a willingness to discard prejudice 
and thaw out frozen practices and con- 
sciences? Let that city step forth and if 
Mr. Hoover knows where that city is let 
him speak—and also let him with Labor, put 
his understanding at its disposal. 


Mr. Hoover has made no reservation in 
setting forth his faith:. “I believe,’ he said 
in his address, ‘“‘that through these (or- 
ganized) forces we are slowly moving to- 
ward some sort of industrial democracy. We 
are upon its threshold, if these agencies can 
be directed solely to constructive perform- 
ance in the public interest.” 

And he amplifies and emphasizes with 
these words: “All this does contain some 
dangers, but they will come only from low 
ethical standards. With these agencies used 
as the machinery for the cultivation and 
spread of high standards and the elimina- 
tion of abuses, I am convinced that we shall 
have entered the great era of self-govern- 
ing industry and business which has been 
a dream to many thinkers.” 

Today it is more than a dream; it is an 
absolute necessity. It is either that or the 
death of our industrial civilization under 
a smothering pall of crushing governmental- 
ism—bureaucracy of the state with all of its 
incompetence and regimentation, the horror 
of which must oppress every normal, free- 
dom loving person who contemplates the 
possibilities. 

There is something more than the merely 
material side of the question to be consid- 
ered. It is material, ethical, even spiritual, 
for in life the one is bound up with the oth- 
er and they all rise to the heights or are 
plunged to the depths together, except in 
the cases of those great esthetics whose 
souls defy their material surroundings and 
oppressions, 

Mr. Hoover tells us that “American busi- 
ness needs a lifting purpose greater than 
the struggle of materialism’—and in this 
great movement toward democracy in in- 
dustry we have that lifting purpose, noble, 
inspiring, compelling. Mr. Hoover calls it 
“the higher pitch of economic life’’—‘“a finer 
regard for the rights of others, a stronger 
devotion to obligations of citizenship,” but 
that seems only partly to suffice as a de- 
scription. It is a passion to save and en- 
noble the great human institution which we 
call democracy—to save the institutions of 
freedom from the lash and weight of state 
despotism, for no state overlordship can be 
anything less. 

We go the road to industry’s mastery over 
itself, or we go the road to decadence and 
the last black gulf. 
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AGAINST THE OPEN SHOP. 
By C. A. McDonald, Business Agent Dist. Lodge 5. 


A great deal has béen said from time to 
time in various newspapers and magazines 
and other periodicals in regard to the so- 
called open and closed shop, that the issues 
involved are no new question to the general 
public, but there are some things in con- 
nection with the open shop movement’ that 
needs an explanation in order that the 
American people will not permit those who 
favor the open shop from throwing a 
smoke-screen over it by the use of their 
so-called company unions. 


In dealing with the open shop question 
it is my desire to be absolutely fair with 
those who may differ with me and, while it 
may appear that I hold a personal feeling 
against them, I assure. you I have no per- 
sonal feeling in this matter other than to 
present the organized worker’s side of the 
case. 


The closed shop as mentioned by the ad- 
vocate of the open shop is used for the pur- 
pose of making it appear to the unbiased 
public mind that the organized workers in- 
sist that no one can work who is not a 
member of organized labor. This idea may 
prevail in the minds of certain individuals, 
but the organizations of labor have never 
made any such contention, particularly the 
railroad labor organizations of which I have 
the honor and privilege of being a member 
of. The railroad labor organizations, which 
are in affiliation with the: American Federa- 
tion of Labor, do not now, nor have they 
ever demanded and insisted upon the closed 
shop. What they do insist upon and that 
which they have a right to expect, is that 
the shop in which they work shall be a 
union shop and pay wages sufficient to en- 
able a man to support himself and family 
in reasonable health and comfort, and be 
able to set aside enough money for a rainy 
day when he becomes to old to command 
the wages that is paid for his particular 
kind of work. 


The most successful employers today 
recognize the fact that there is no way 
to deal with their employes, other than 
through an organization formed by their 
employes which permits them ;to freely 
handle and deal with matters affecting their 
welfare. In order to do this the employes 
have found it necessary to join the regular 
bonafide and legitimate organization of 
their respective crafts and bring into the 
fold of their organization all those em- 
ployed at their particular trade or calling 
in order to effectively carry on the work 
of their organization. 


During the past eighteen months I have 
had considerable experience in connection 
with the open shop drive that some of the 
railroad managements have inaugurated and 
to some extent I find it quite different than 
the open shop drive that has been sponsored 


and promoted by the employers in various 
industrial plants. On the railroads that 
fave declined to deal with the regular legiti- 
mate shop craft organizations, who hold af- 
filiation with the American Federation of 
Labor, we find that they have organized 
their employes into what is termed as “Com- 
pany Union’; these company unions have 
been sponsored and promoted by the rail- 
road officials on certain railroads, and manip- 
ulated in such a way that it is impossible 
for the employes to freely discuss matters 
affecting their personal® interests without 
the fear of being discharged from the serv- 
ice of the employer. 


A fair example of how the company at- 
tempts to dictate to the employes is best 
illustrated in the following letter which was 
given to a number of their employes at 
Sedalia, Missouri, by the shop superin- 
tendent of the Missouri Pacifie Railroad, 
which will give you an idea of just how far 
they will go to establish the open shop 
through an organization that did not come 
into existence at the request of the em- 
ploye: 


(Copy) 
Sedalia, Mo., September 25th, 1923. 
Dear Sir: 


We have recently reworked the seniority 
list and find that you have been in the 
employ of this Company a sufficient length 
of time to establish your seniority, but to 
our regret your name has been omitted from 
the list by reason of your failure to keep 
up your dues in the Mechanical Department 
Association. 


We feel that you appreciate your job at — 
this shop to the extent that you would want 
this seniority as a protection in the event 
of a reduction in force, and in order that . 
you may be given an opportunity to protect 
your standing with the Association, we are 
giving you this warning to pay your dues 
and get up to date. 


You understand that weithonee any seniority 
you have no one to handle your grievances 
as the Association will not recognize anyone 
who is in arrears for their dues. 


Please see your Secretary and make ar- 
rangements to pay your dues in full and 
bring your card to the office so we can 
protect your seniority. The seniority list 
will be posed on bulletin boards Monday, 
October ist, 1923. 


(Signed) J. P. DOWNS, 
Superintendent of Shops. 


Another example of the employers’ ef- 
forts to establish the open shop is seen in 
an application blank that has been pre- 
pared by the Wabash Railroad, which con- 
nects up with the by-laws of their company 
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union, and I-am quoting below both the ap- 
plication and the by-laws: 
(Copy) 
Form 1701 
WABASH RAILWAY COMPANY 

My application for employment shall be 
considered as an application for admission 
to membership in the Shop Employes As- 
sociation, Wabash Railway, and final ac- 
ceptance of such application shall auto- 
matically admit me to membership in said 
association, and I agree to abide by the 
constitution and by-laws thereof. Should I 
any time in the future fail, from any cause, 
to do so, this provision in my application for 
employment shall be deemed my resigna- 
tion from the.service, which the company 
at its option may accept at any time there- 
after. 

I hereby authorize the duly accredited 
representative of said association to repre- 
sent me in all matters whatsoever pertain- 
ing to rules governing working conditions 
and rates of pay obtaining or which shall 
obtain for services that I will perform, and 
I agree to accept and abide by the rules 
governing working conditions and rates of 
pay that have been or may hereafter be 
agreed to between such duly accredited 
representatives and the company in whose 
employ I may be. 


Signature 
HOD employment as 4 ve RPGs. 


eoeeevoereee ee ese eoer eee ee see eee eee eee ee 


SRO CON LOOT OR Ber. Mia yale! i daa t kualialatereldit aes 
(Street and No., City and State.) 


ARTICLE X—VIOLATING DUTIES OF 
MEMBERSHIP. 

It shall be deemed a violation of the rules 
of the Association and upon conviction 
thereof, a member shall be expelled who: 

(a) Subsequent to becoming a member of 
this Association joins or becomes a member 
of any other Association or Organization 
claiming or assuming the right to negoti- 
ate or establish rules governing working 
conditions and (or) rates of pay for labor 
represented by thi8 Association, or 

(b) Who requests, solicits or urges fellow 
employes to become members of any other 
association or organization claiming or as- 
suming the right to negotiate or establish 
rules governing working conditions and (or) 
rates of pay for labor represented by this 
Association or who in any manner what- 
soever aids, assists, abets or encourages 
such other organization or any of its repre- 
sentatives to induce members of this As- 
sociation to become members of such other 
association or organization, or’ 

(c) Circulates or causes to be circulated 
letters, papers, circulars, propaganda of any 
kind or rumors calculated or intended or 
having purpose to injure this Association. 


In the particular instance quoted above 
it is plain to be seen the extreme efforts 
put forth to establish the open shop and in 
so doing they have made provision for an 
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absolute closed shop against the regular 
bonafide and legitimate shop crafts’ or- 
ganization affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor and have also violated 
the principle of our free-American institu- 
tions. 


In addition to the above quoted applica- 
tion and by-laws of the Company Union on 
the Wabash Railroad there are similar re- 
quirements that the Shop Craft Employes 
must meet to remain in the service on the 
St. Louis and San Francisco; Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific; Pennsylvania; Chicago 
and Eastern Illinois; Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy that are even far more reach- 
ing and completely establishes a closed shop 
against the regular legitimate and bonafide 
organization of the Federated Shop Crafts 
that are affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


Among the corporations that maintain the 
so-called open shop are the United States 
Steel Corporation and the Meat Packers. 
These two corporations have demonstrated 
the fact that the so-called open shop is in- 
deed a closed shop as any hint that a work- 
er is a member of a union immediately 
erects a bar to his employment. 


Do you know that in a number of cities 
there has been employers’ organizations 
which have combined for the purpose of 
refusing to sell materials and products to 
employers who operate an agreement with 
the regular legitimate and bonafide labor 
union? Testimony given before the Lock- 
wood committee stated that the United States 
Steel Corporation and the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation refused to sell material to 
builders and building contractors if they 
employed union workmen.. Do you know 
that the employers association inaugurated 
a system that builders and contractors who 
want material must obtain a permit from 
that association and that permits are re- 
fused to builders and building contractors 
who are in an ‘agreement with the union 
in the building industry? 

If the union shop is wrong and the open 
shop is right then the advocates of the 
open shop cannot avoid making an effort 
to destroy the union shop. In other words, 
you cannot avow a purpose of hostility and 
at the same time maintain a status of 
friendship. 

It might not be necessary to write into an 
agreement stipulations of absolute union 
shop operations and that frequently is not 
necessary, but it is necessary to have suf- 
ficient strength to make certain at all times 
that the terms and conditions agreed to 
would not be endangered by the wholesale 
employment of non-union men, If this con- 
dition prevails we would find two obstacles 
in our path—one of which would be, the 
unwilling employer and the other would 
be the non-union worker. 

Throughout all our industrial history the 
regular legitimate and bonafide labor unions 
have gone ahead pioneering, breaking down 
one evil after another, destroying one curse 
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after another, removing one after another 
the menaces of industry to life and limb, 
raising continually the intellectual lives of 
the toilers, improving their social status, 
bringing them greater opportunities for edu- 
cation and for the education of their chil- 
dren, bringing to them better homes and a 
better environment generally, fitting them 
to find a keener enjoyment in life and to 
have time for that enjoyment, and making 
them more fit and capable to be citizens 
of our republic. 


Organized labor does not wish to say that 
every shop must be a union shop regardless 
of what may be the wishes of the workers 
themselves, but it does say that if it is the 
expressed wish of the workers to have a 
union and to have a union shop, that then 
there can be no denial of that wish with- 
out an exercise of power on the part of the 
employer, which of itself must be con- 
strued as a repudiation of democratic 
methods and of democracy itself. There are 
only a very small percentage of the strikes 
of the American workers that are caused 
over the establishment of union shops or 
for recognition of the union. Labor has 
fought much more vigorously and with 
much greater tenacity of purpose for the 
establishment of proper working conditions, 
proper wages and reasonable hours of labor. 
American labor will never cease to contend 
for the right to organize and for the right to 
carry organization to its logical conclusion, 
which means the union shop and a working 
relationship between the organizations of 
the workers and of the employers. There 
is something so fundamentally American in 
this idea that organized labor can never be- 
lieve that those who argue against it are 
50 arguing out of anything except a mistaken 
understanding. 


It is yet to be satisfactorily explained how 
there can be any expression in modern in- 
dustry which will give voice to the view- 
point of the workers unless there is or- 
ganization and unless that organization is 
of a type formulated by the workers them- 
selves without any obligation whatever to 
employers. The open shop, if it is truly 
open, means that it is open to non-union 
workers and closed to tnion workers. 


American labor has no desire to disregard 
public welfare, but on the contrary has 
every regard to promote and serve the pub- 
lic welfare. American labor, however, will 
never admit a public right to enforce un- 
voluntary servitude because that principal 
is wrong and because if it is ever admitted 
to even the smallest degree, it will by the 
same token be admitted in its fullest im- 
plications. 

The much misunderstod labor movement 
has done much to foster education and up- 
root ignorance; to shorten hours of toil and 
lengthen life; raise wages and increase in- 
dependence and decrease dependence; de- 
velop manhood and balk tyranny; establish 
fraternity and discourage selfishness; re- 
duce prejudice and induce liberality; en- 
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large society and eliminate classes, create 
rights and abolish wrongs; lighten toil and 
brighten man; cheer the home and fireside 
and make the world better. Can you 
imagine any service in the accomplishment 
of these high ideals to which non-union 
workers and the open shop advocates have 
contributed or are likely to contribute any- 
thing? 

Organized labor does not like strikes, but | 
is unwilling to say that strikes are wrong. 
This is not-an expression of disregard for 
the interest of the great masses of our peo- 
ple, it is on the contrary, an expression of 
the highest regard for it. If you are in- 
clined to question this I ask you to consider 
what would be the status of the masses 
of our people one year hence if today all 
unions were to be wiped. out of existence 
and resistance to injustice in industry was 
rendered impossible? The public interest 
should be, and in the long run I think is, 
primarily in justice. I am unwilling to be- 
lieve that the public, if it is informed, 
is willing to inflict injustice even at the 
price of temporary inconvenience. 


The open shop generally speaking gives 
the workers no voice in determining the 
conditions under which they work; it sets 
its own arbitrary policy as well as the 
wages the worker receives for his service 
which are generally the lowest. 


The union shop is a harbinger of hope; 
it increases the earning power of the work- 
er, shortens the hours of toil, which in turn 
makes it possible for the wage earner to 
maintain his family in decency and com- 
fort. 


The Printers’ and Cigarmakers’ Unions 
have doubled their members’ lives in the 
last twenty years by raising wages, shorten- 
ing the hours and improving working condi- 
tions. This helds good with all other 
Unions. Reverse that, and one beholds a 
ghastly picture—long hours, low wages and 
unbearable working conditions, which are 
the harvest of the open shop. One will find 
the death rate on the increase. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of Federal Government found 
that where the family income averages less 
than $450.00 annually, 168 out of every 1,000 
babies born die in the first year. If the 
income is between $450.00 and $549.00, only 
135 perish in the first twelve months. When 
the income reaches $1,250.00 which is still 
less than a decent living wage, only 65 die 
to every thousand. 


The difference between the Union Shop 
and the Open Shop is equivalent to a living 
wage against the dying wage. The former 
spells a living, modern civilization; the lat- 
ter is overpopulating our cemeteries. The 
open shop is responsible for a condition as 
follows: 100 men at the age of 25 years are 
self-supporting, 45 years later, 54 are in the 
poor-house, or totally dependent on charity, 
36 are dead, 6 are still working for a living, 
3 are well to do and only 1 rich. (With 
apologies to the Bankers’ Manual, the above 
is their picture, not the writer’s.) 
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FILIBUSTER BLOCKS ACTION ON HOWELL-BARKLEY BILL. 


As related in our last issue, the Howell-Barkley Bill came up for action in the 
House on May 19th and through a filibuster of the Republican leaders headed by 
Nicholas Longworth of Ohio, action on the measure was defeated. Under the rules of 
the House, the matter could not be.taken up again for two weeks; it came up again 
June 2nd but the same influence and forces prevented action, and as congress adjourned 
on the following Saturday, action on the matter is postponed until congress meets 
again in December. 


If a vote on the merits of this measure could have been secured, we believe a 
majority would have voted for it both in the House and Senate. Railroad and Wall 
street influence was the driving force behind the opposition to this measure. While 
this same influence was responsible for the creation of the “‘Labor Board,” it flouted 
and ignored the actions of the Board more often than otherwise and in all cases where 
its rulings did not suit them. Now however since it has become under the active 
leadership of the present Chairman, A “Railroad Board” instead of a labor board they 
find it a handy thing to have around to use as a buffer, and excuse for their failure to 
adjust grievances. Railroad Managers, seemingly are opposed to direct adjustment, 
conciliation and arbitration with their employees, hence their opposition to the enact- 
ment of the Howell-Barkley Bill; this measure provides means for the adjustment of 
grievances and differences with the least possible friction and without interruption 
of operation of the roads. The managers’ opposition to such a program is susceptible 
of but one construction, they are opposed to meeting their employees face to face and 
amicably iron out any differences or grievances that may exist. If this is their real 
attitude then the public should know about this arbitrary and unfair position which 
cannot and will not result in a satisfactory or efficient operation of these roads. 


Organized Labor is backing this measure because it seeks to remove all cause 
for friction and dissatisfaction between the management and employees, so that both 
forces may unitedly work for efficiency in operation of the roads, for public welfare, 
as well as their own. We have given from time to time, numerous instances which 
shows the ‘‘Labor Board’ could not begin to fill the requirements of the matters they 
are supposed to handle, even if they were inclined to act in a non-partisan manner, 
and evidence accumulates to show that they are not so inclined. 


We are just in receipt of another case recently handled by this Board and a mere 
recital of the case will speak for itself. In 1921 a member of our Brotherhood was 
in the employ of the Gulf, Colorado and Sante Fe Railway Co. at Cleburne, Texas, 
in the capacity of Boilermaker Helper; he became a candidate for city marshal, and 
on February 21, 1921, was discharged for violating an order of the railway officials 
prohibiting employees from becoming candidates for office. On January 6th, 1922, 
an appeal was filed with the Labor Board, and a hearing on the matter was held on 
April 7th, 1922, but a decision was not rendered until March 8rd, 1924, when the Board 
rendered decision Number 2169, which sustained the appeal and ordered the reinstate- 
ment of Brother Barr with pay from date of his discharge to reinstatement, less any 
amounts he may have earned at other occupations. In reading this decision the Board, 
among other things, stated: ‘ 


“The Board is not unmindful of the responsibilities of management and 
the necessity of avoiding a curtailment of its legitimate functions. On the 
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other hand, citizens owe certain obligations to their government, and it should 
not be within the province of any man, association of men, corporation, or 
organization of employeés to unduly restrict or abridge the rights of citizen- 
ship. Nowhere in the evidence submitted in this case has it been shown that 
this employee neglected his duties or failed to satisfactorily perform his work. 
‘The Board further expresses the opinion that up to a point where it can be 
shown that an employee’s aspirations for public office results in neglect or 
failure to satisfactorily perform his work, it would be an unwarranted infringe- 
ment upon the rights of citizenship for any carrier to promulgate and attempt 
to enforce rules such as those which form the basis of this dispute.” 


On receiving information as to the action of the Board, officials of the company 
filed application for a rehearing, without offering any new evidence. The Board 
promptly reopened the case and as promptly reversed itself and decided that the 
discharge of Mr. Barr was justified for violating an existing order of the company, 
although it was shown that an innumerable number of instances of a like violation 
had taken place by other employees of the same company, in the past, though this 
was the first discharge that had taken place for a like offense. 


Just think, it took more than three years from the time of discharge to secure 
a ruling by the Board, and even at that late date, while it rendered a decision in favor 
of the discharged employee and backed this up with much detail and logical arguments 
as to the rights and civic duties of employees, it reverses itself completely in short 
order at the behest of the employer. It is out of the question to expect that employees 
may get justice or a square deal from such a body. This is but one instance of many 
that .will explain why railroad officials and influences are so anxious to keep the 
‘Railroad Board” in existence. 


CONGRESS PASSES CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT ON 
CHILD LABOR. 


According to authentic reports of the proceedings of Congress in its closing 
hours, the constitutional amendment, which will give to congress the right to regulate 
child labor, providing it is approved by a sufficient number of the legislatures of the 
various states. It is simply an enabling act, to overcome the ruling of the supreme 
court, and make valid any legislation congress should enact after the amendment is 
approved. 


The fight against child labor has been a long fierce struggle of members of 
organized labor against selfish greed. For years they waged battles in the Various 
states to have laws enacted establishing a minimum age limit and were fairly success- 
ful in some states, but in others, it was found impossible to overcome the influence 
of the beneficiaries of child labor; who did not scruple to destroy the future welfare 
of children and their community in order to reap the advantage of cheap child labor. 
Under such conditions labor turned to congress for relief and for years waged an 
unrelenting fight. This attracted other humanitarian welfare workers and twice a 
law was enacted by congress regulating child labor and in both cases were promptly 
declared unconstitutional by the courts. 


The action of congress in passing this constitutional amendment will give new 
hope and courage to the friends of child welfare, which ultimately means the welfare 
of our country; however, the fight has not yet, by any means, been won. It is now 
necessary to carry on a more intensive fight than ever in the various states in order 
to secure legislative approval of this amendment. And now is the time to get busy, 
especially in those states where members of the legislature will be elected this fall. 
Interview and place on record every candidate for senate and house of the legislature 
who announce themselves, and get behind those whom it is found will be most favor- 
able to this and other remedial legislation. 


Efforts will no doubt be made to befuddle the issue in some place. Quite likely 
the enemies of child welfare will claim that this amendment would prohibit the work- 
ing of all children under eighteen years old, however, such is not the case. It simply 
will enable congress to regulate the employment of child labor in factories, mines 
and other lines of industry, until they have reached a sufficient degree of development 
and had the opportunity to receive at least a fair education, so they may not be 
permanently stunted in mind and body. Should this amendment receive the endorse- 
ment of three-fourths of the states, congress would then proceed to determine the 
minimum age below which children should not be employed in gainful occupations. 
It might and possibly would set this age at sixteen years, however in some future 
time it might and likely will be found advisable to raise this higher, and this constitu- 
tional amendment simply makes it possible to do so. 


Sal 
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JAPAN PROTESTS AGAINST ACT OF CONGRESS ON 
IMMIGRATION. 


In our May issue we stated that congressional action on the pending bills to re- 
strict immigration was hastened because of the protest of the Japanese Ambassador 
in which “grave consequences” were threatened if a law was enacted excluding Japan- 
ese. Congress promptly responded by passing the immigration restriction law, which 
excludes all Asiatic races, including the Japanese. 


President Coolidge and Secretary of State Hughes endeavored to mollify the 
government of Japan by having congress postpone action on Japanese exclusion until 
some kind of treaty or arrangement was made to take the place of the ‘“‘gentlemen’s 
agreement” but without avail. The sentiment in both houses of congress for imme- 
diate and decisive action was overwhelming and the measure as agreed to by both 
Senate and House was promptly enacted into law and its provisions take effect. the 
first day of this month. 

After the action of congress was made known in Japan large demonstrations 
against the United States were staged, headed by the Jingo press and politicians. 
Americans in Japan have been insulted and abused, and boycotts on American made 
goods started. A formal protest from the Japanese government was received by our 
government, however our answer to it has not been made public at this writing. 
However, there can be little doubt as to the general tenor of our reply; immigration 
is a domestic question that every sovereign and independent nation has the undoubted 
right to settle as they deem best for their own people, without right of dictation or 
hindrance from any other nation. 


We very much regret to see differences of opinion or friction arise between our 
government and that of any other nation, as our government and our people as a 
whole are well disposed, friendly and sympathetic toward all the people and nations 
of the world, and we desire to retain their good will and friendship. However, we 


' cannot afford to do so at the sacrifice of the welfare of our own people or our nation. 


The Japanese nation would not admit the right of any other nation to dictate to it 
on this same question of which it is now protesting to us, for it rigidly excludes 
Chinese and Coreans and prohibits any foreign ownership of land. 


As this question would inevitably arise sooner or later, it is well that it be settled 
now, once and for all times, before it becomes larger and more grave. If no effective 
bar to Japanese immigration is made, it is quite likely that in the course of another 
generation they would number hundreds of thousands in the United States and over- 
run the western states. Such a condition would give plausible excuse for Japan to 
seek joint control and rule of that part of our country. While they have increased 
steadily each year for the past score of years, their number is yet within bounds and 
now is the time for effective settlement of the question. They are a non-assimilative 
race and would always remain a serious problem to the well being and peace of 
our people. 

As the intent and purpose of the so-called “gentlemen’s agreement” and the exclu- 
sion section of this law were the same—to prevent Japanese immigration—and the 
Japanese nation accepted the former, they should accept the latter. We want to remain 
at peace with the Japanese nation and people, and this can best be accomplished by 
the people of each remaining in their own country. 


NOW IS A GOOD TIME TO PUSH EFFICIENT BOILER INSPECTION. 


As the members of either one or both houses of the legislature of thirty-eight or 
forty states will be elected this year, now is the time for our members to get busy 
and make their influence felt in behalf of efficient boiler inspection laws for their 
respective states. AJl candidates presenting themselves for either branch of the legis- 
lature should be interviewed and if possible committed to the matter of working for 
an efficient law with boilermakers as-inspectors. 

This is one of the branches of our trade which calls for a high degree of knowl- 
edge and experience, and none but those possessed of this knowledge and experience 
should be permitted to pass upon the safe condition of boilers, for the life and limbs 
of thousands are at stake dependent upon the accuracy of their work and judgment. 
Our intimate association in the industry with building and repairing boilers, has taught 
us the danger in using defective boilers and the need for frequent inspection and 
prompt repairs, and we owe it to the public to acquaint them with these dangers and 
to point out the proper means of overcoming or minimizing this danger, and assist 
in putting into effect proper laws for this purpose. 

After placing all aspirants for legislative honors on record as to their attitude, get 
behind the one most available and who promises most active work in behalf of such 
inspection, If this is done and favorable men elected then the matter of preparing a 
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proper measure for enactment by the legislature may be prepared and gotten ready 
before that body meets early next year. 

In addition to the individual members talking to and quizzing these candidates, it 
would be well for the lodges to appoint a committee to look after the matter in a 
formal way, and by personal visits interview all candidates as to what their attitude 
would be should they be elected and a measure of this kind should come up for enact- 
ment. If their answers are favorable, it would be well to have them set forth their 
views in writing so the committee may make a detailed report to the lodge and keep 
for future reference. Prompt, active and united action along the lines suggested would 
result in material aid in behalf of efficient boiler inspection. 


POLITICAL PROGRAMS IN THE MAKING. 


Political issues and policies, which have been in a fluid state up to the present, 
have now begun to crystalize and take definite shape. The Republican Convention 
has been held and the Democratic Convention will be a matter of history by the time 
this issue of the Journal reaches our readers, and the Cleveland Conference for Non- 
Partisan Political Action will be ready to assemble. The action of this Conference 
will likely be influenced by the results of the Democratic Convention, for the results 
of the Republican Convention are already known; and from the platform of generalities 
and hokum adopted, and candidates nominated, it is fully realized that the masses of 
the people have nothing to hope for should they be returned to power. 


The nomination of President Coolidge was a foregone conclusion long before the 
Convention assembled, owing to the large number of delegates pledged to him; but 
it came as a shock of surprise when ‘Hell and Maria’ Dawes was nominated for Vice 
President, however he got it by default as the job went begging, Lowden was nomi- 
nated but refused to accept it. The public was told the senate was in bad with the 
present administration, but we were not prepared to see such swift condign punish- 
ment inflicted upon it at this time. Imagine, if you can, the curt profane Mr. Dawes 
presiding over this staid, dignified body, whose every rule of action is guided by the 
precedents and usages of the past. 

The result of the Democratic Convention cannot be foretold as none of the candi- 
dates,.,it seems, has a sufficient number of delegates to insure their nomination, nor 
can there be any accurate forecast of what the platform will contain. However, by 
the time this reaches our readers both will be known. The A. F. of L. presented cer- 
tain planks to the Republican Convention but did not receive much encouragement 
or consideration. The same planks will be presented to the Democratic Convention 
for insertion in its platform; whether they will receive more favorable action remains 
to be seen. 

The Conference for Non-Partisan Political Action will meet in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
July 4th to consider the whole political situation and determine what action should 
be taken by the Farm-Labor forces. The shadow of Senater LaFollette across the 
political horizon looms larger than ever before, twenty-seven of his stalwart progres- 
sives were delegates at the Republican Convention and Congressman Cooper presented 
a comprehensive platform for adoption but it received scant consideration and this 
delegation soon found they were in strange and hostile company. 

What the final lineup of presidential candidates will be, yet remains to be deter- 
mined, and this Conference on July 4th will likely make the final determination as 
far as the progressive forces are concerned. 


A LARGER INSURANCE FEATURE DESIRABLE. 


In the correspondence section of this issue will be found a communication from 
one of our members advocating a larger insurance plan for our members. This is a 
subject that has long been discussed by our members at various times and at a number 
of our conventions and while we have enlarged the amount paid through our death 
benefit fund, these have not reached the proportions of a real insurance plan. We 
agree with the conclusions of our correspondent that it would be desirable to previde 
for a regular insurance for our members, large enough to provide for the wants of 
their families when death overtakes them. 


Furthermore we believe it would be even possible to extend the insurance feature 
to embrace the wives and children of our members, so that should death visit the 
homes of our members and take one of their loved ones, they would not be over- 
whelmed with debt in seeing them properly placed away. We could furnish insurance 
to our members much cheaper than any old line company, for the local and interna- 
tional officers could take care of this feature as they now do the death and disability 
funds. Furthermore, it would be based on cost and not run for profit. 

However, there should be a margin of safety in the rates, so that a reserve would 
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accumulate to take care of emergencies arising out of an epidemic of disease such 
as that of the flu a few years ago. Most of the trade union organizations provide 
insurance for their members and we believe it has proven successful in all cases. It 
lightens the expense to their members by doing away with the necessity of their 
joining other organizations and paying dues as well as assessments in order to secure 
insurance or else pay the heavy charges of the old line companies. 


NAVY YARDS WILL BE PERMITTED TO BID ON REPAIRS 
FOR SHIPPING BOARD VESSELS. 


Congress, in passing the annual appropriation for the maintenance of shipping 
board vessels, inserted a provision whereby Navy Yards may make competitive bids for 
repairing shipping board vessels, where the estimated cost will be more than $100,000. 

Just why this privilege is limited to the largest jobs does not appear on the sur- 
face, for if it is right or advantageous to allow Navy Yards to bid on repairs of this 
kind at all, it would appear equally right or desirable to allow them to bid on all 
repair jobs for such vessels. 


In fact we believe the Navy Yards are the logical place to make repairs on these 
vessels, for all of the shipping board vessels are owned and maintained by the govern- 
ment. The Navy Yards are also owned, equipped and regular forces maintained there 
to build and repair naval vessels, and since the agreement to reduce navies has gone 
into effect, the volume of work has been greatly reduced, and the repairs on the 
shipping board vessels would not throw any severe strain on their capacity to perform 
the work expeditiously and economically, for the overhead charges would not be very 
much larger than at present. 


THE MINERS HONOR THE MEMORY OF JOHN MITCHELL. 


A monument to the memory of the late John Mitchell and pioneer leader of the 
miners was unveiled on May 30th, Memorial Day, in. the city of Scranton, Pa. Thou- 
sands of miners of the surreunding territory were present and the whole city of 
Scranton joined in doing honor to the memory of this noble, genial and able leader 
of the miners. A large parade was staged, which was headed by Governor Pinchot, the 
Mayor of Scranton, President Gompers of the A. F. of L., President Lewis of the miners 
and other leaders of labor. We are told that “This monument is in the.form of a life- 
sized statue, standing upon a granite crypt and embellished by bas-relief panels, show- 
ing, on one side, a mine scene and on the other, a miner’s home. The statue depicts 
the late leader as standing, with a book in one hand and with the other hand extended, 
in a pose characteristic of him in the days of his power as an orator.” 

The miners of the anthracite coal region especially have every reason to honor 
the memory of John Mitchell for it was he who led the fight in 1902 which emancipated 
them from the thraldom of oppressive conditions and low wages. This is the strike 
in which former President Roosevelt intervened, in order to help settle it. The strike 
had been going on for months and the miners and their families were on the verge 
of starvation. President Roosevelt called a conference of railroad presidents, who 
controlled some of the mines, mine operators and representatives of the miners. It 
seems this conference became very heated and strong language indulged in. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt afterwards in commenting on the conferenge said, ‘‘There was only 
one man in the room who behaved like a gentleman, and’ that was not I.” He re- 
ferred to John Mitchell, for while the others indulged in recrimination and abuse, he 
remained cool, collected and gentlemanly. Born in the coal region, he started to 
work at thirteen years of age as door boy at a mine, and at thirty-five led this suc- 
cessful strike, which meant so much to his fellow workmen. 

All of organized labor joins in honoring this great leader, for he was not only 
a leader of the miners but of the general labor movement as well, being for years 
First Vice President of the A. F. of L. May his memory be ever kept green. 


THE DEATH OF A GREAT AND HONORED JURIST. 


The recent death of Judge Walter Clark, Chief Justice of the supreme court of 
North Carolina, removes one of the most eminent jurists and tribune of the people, 
that the present generation in the United States has produced. He will be sadly 
missed by the masses of the people, in whose behalf his great intellect and ability 
were always used. 

He was an authority on constitutional laws and his writings and works in behalf 
ef justice for the common good of all has earned for him an imperishable name and 
fame. 

Justice Clark was seventy-eight years old at the time of his death. It seems a 
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pity that such a man could not continue to live on during the unsettled conditions 
of the world today and further help to solve the many problems that confront mankind 
at the present time. However, he lives in the heart of the masses of the people and 
his life’s work will inspire generations yet to come. May he rest in peace. 


WORKERS EDUCATION YEAR BOOK. 
We are in receipt of a copy of the workers education year book for 1924, It is 
gotten out by the Workers Education Bureau, 476 West 24th St., New York City. It is 


bound in heavy paper cover, contains more than two hundred pages and sells for $1. 

Its contents are divided into three parts: aim, the national convention, and the 
directory of workers education in the United States. In part one will be found a 
number of essays among which is one on workers education by Arthur Gleason, which 
is an able one. In part two will be found a record of the work of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and report of the proceedings of the National Convention of 1923. In part 
three will be found a Directory of all the workers educational enterprises in the 
United States, also the report of the Committee on education made to the Portland 
Convention of the A. F. of L. A list of supporting national unions, as well as a selected 
bibliography on workers education in different parts of the world. 

This year book is ably gotten up and contains much information of value on 
workers’ education and will be found instructive to student and teacher alike. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Not to know what has been transacted in former times is to continue always a 
child. If no use is made of the labors of past ages, the world must always remain in 
the infancy of knowledge.—Cicero. 


A Christine Home! What a power it is to the child when he is far away in the 
cold tempting world, and voices of sin are filling his ears, and his feet stand on 
slippery places.—A. E. Kithedge. 


The first step towards greatness is to be honest, says the proverb; but the proverb 
fails to state the case strong enough. Honesty is not only “the first step towards 
greatness’—it is greatness itself.—Bovee. 


You are convinced by experience that very few things are brought to a successful 
issue by impetuous desire but most by calm and prudent forethought.—Thucydides. 

Industry is not only the instrument of improvement, but the foundation of pleasure. 
He who is a stranger to it may possess, but cannot enjoy; for it is labor only which 
gives relish to pleasure. It is the appointed vehicle of every good to man. It is the 
indispensable condition of possessing a sound mind in a sound body.—Blair. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE. 


The Genesee Boiler Works, Rochester, N. Davenport Locomotive Works, Davenport, 


¥. 6 CUntfairs) Ia. (Unfair.) 

Rochester Tank & Boiler Works, Roches- The Berkeley Machine Works, Inc., Nor- 
ber, Nw oY. CUntair.) folk, Va. (Unfair.) 

Billberg Boiler Works, Houston, Tex., Rushton Foundry & Machine Co., Alexan- 
(Strike on.) dria, La. (Unfair.) 


Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlantic, 
Ga. (Unfair.) 

American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. (Unfair.) 

Pittsburg Boiler & Machine Co., Pittsburg, 


Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. 
(Federated strike on.) 

McNamara Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, 
Md. (Unfair.) 


Wm. P. Coppin, Contract Shop & Tank Kas. (Unfair.) 
Works, New Orleans, La. (Unfair.) Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio. 
Salt Lake Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, Salt (Unfair. ) 


Lake City, Utah. (Unfair.) 

J. D. Cousins Boiler Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Unfair. ) 

Phoenix Iron Works, Meadville, Pa. (Un- 
fair on Atlantic Oil Works Job, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) 


Higgins Bros., Bayonne, N. J. (Unfair.) 
W. K. Henderson, Machine, Foundry & 
Boiler Works, Shreveport, La. (Unfair.) 


Western Pipe & Steel Co., Shops, Seattle, 
Wash. (Strike en.) 

Terre Haute Boiler Works, 
Ind. (Unfair.) 

Long Island Railroad, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Strike still on.) 

Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J. 

Mcllvain & Speigel, Cincinnati, 
(Unfair.) , 


Terre Haute, 


(Unfair. ) 
Ohio. 
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Among Our Exchanges 


WOULD YOUR CHILD CHOOSE YOU? 


An article written recently provides food 
for thought for parents. The article grew 
out of the question of a little child who 
found that he was a child by adoption only, 
and confronted his parents with the fact. 
His foster mother allayed his fears by say- 
ing: “Yes, dear, you are adopted; but just 
think, we picked you out of all the other 
little boys amd girls we might have taken. 


“You know most mothers and fathers have 
to keep the children that come to them, no 
matter what they are like. We chose you. 
You were the only one we selected. Don’t 
you see how much we must love you?” 


And so the child was made happy again. 


The article goes on to say: ‘Suppose chil- 
dren could select their parents in the same 
way. Would they in all cases select those 
that nature gave them? If all the parents 
were redistributed, each child to take what- 
ever parents he or she might like best, 
would all children take back their present 
parents? 


“We fear some of them would not. Many 
nagging, scolding mothers would be re- 
jected by their children. Careless, indif- 
ferent fathers. would be spurned. Some of 


the children would warn other children not 
to take them. 

“Don’t take her to be your mother, I 
know her,’ one child would say. ‘She nags 
something terrible. When she was my 
mother I played in the street till late rather 
than go home.’ 

“Or, ‘you’re making a mistake to take that 
man as father, another child would warn. 
‘I know him. He never cared much about 
us, except to whip me when I bothered him.’ 

“Dear parent, take yourself aside and ask 
yourself if your child would have selected 
you to be his mother or father if he had 
anything to say in the matter. And don’t 
kid yourself. Answer the question truth- 
fully.” 

Being a parent entails responsibilities, 
and it is only when you have fulfilled these 
responsibilities to your children that you 
begin to realize to the fullest extent what 
the love and affection of a little child can 
mean in your life. Children are quick to 
sense failure of the older person to carry 
out his or her responsibility, but they are 
also quick to sense the love and affection 
which the older person expresses for them. 
Never try to rule a child through fear!— 
American Insurance Union Magazine. 


CAUSE OF POVERTY. 


The masses are poor, ignorant and disor- 
ganized, not knowing the rights of mankind 
on the earth, and never knowing that the 
world belongs to its living population, be- 
cause a small class in every country has 
taken possession of property and govern- 


ment, and makes laws for its own safety 
and the security of its plunder, educating 
the masses, generation after generation, into 
the belief that this condition is the natural 
order and the law of God. 


By long training and submission, the peo- 
ple everywhere have come to regard the as- 
sumption of their rulers and owners as the 
laws of right and common sense and their 
own blind instincts which tell them that all 
men ought to have a plenteous living on this 


rich earth, as the promptings of evil and 
disorder. 

The qualities we naturally dislike and 
fear in a man are those which insure suc- 
cess under our present social order, namely: 
shrewedness, hardness, adroitness, selfish- 
ness, the mind to take advantage of neces- 
sity, the will to trample on the weak in the 
canting name of progress and civilization. 

The qualities we love in a man send him 
to the poorhouse—generosity, truth, truth- 
fulness, friendliness, unselfishness, the de- 
sire to help, the mind to refuse profit from 
a neighbor’s loss or weakness, the defense 
of the weak. 

Our present civilization is organized in- 
justice and _ intellectual barbarism. Our 
progress is a march to a precipice.—John 
Boyle O’Reilly. 


IS IT WORTH WHILE? 


Does it sometimes seem to you that the 
human race is a bunch of mutts who are not 
worth saving? 


Well, that is a near-sighted view of 
things. You do not feel that way except 
when you are disgusted with somebody’s 
littleness. Not unless you are a pessimist 
by nature. 

The difference between a pessimist and 


an optimist is a difference of length and 
breadth of view. 

A pessimist is a microscrope. 
ist is a telescope. 

A pessimist can only see the little things 
that are near by. 

An optimist can see the great things that 
are far off. 

It is a matter of relative vision. 


An optim- 
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Pessimism is a matter of relative vision. 


Pessimism is natural to a person who con- 
fines himself to looking at what now is. He 
sees that many men are Selfish, ignorant, 
narrow-minded, prejudiced, intolerant, anti- 
social and immoral. And he straightway 
leaps to the conclusion that the human race 
is a fizzle, and that it is not worth while 
to try to help it upward. 


This is the result of a microscopic vision. 


Optimism is equally natural to a person 
who looks at the distant future—and past— 
as well as the present. He sees that men 
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have come a long way upward in the past— 
and that this almost proves that they are 
to make a vast upward climb in the future. 
And he finds it very much worth while to 
work and to sacrifice in order to help them 
upward. 

All truly great men have been optimists. 

Pessimism is a blight. It is suicidal. It 
destroys hope. Nothing worthy can be ac- 
complished without hope. 

An optimist has the buoyant hope that 
carries him over all obstacles and sustains 
him in every trial—Milwaukee Leader. 


UNITE. 


Said a wise old bee at the close of the 
day, “This colony business doesn’t pay. I 
put my honey in that old hive that others 
may eat and live and thrive; and I do more 
work in a day, by gee, than some of the fel- 
lows do in three. I toil and worry and save 
and hoard and all I get is my room and 
board. It’s me for the sweets of my hard 
earned pelf.” So the old bee flew to the 
meadow lone and started a business of his 
own. He gave no thought to the buzzing 
clan, but all intent on his selfish plan he 


lived the life of the hermit free—‘‘Ah, this © 
is great!” said the wise old bee. But the 
summer waned and the days grew clear, and 
the lone bee wailed as he dropped a tear; 
for the varmint gobbled his little store and 
his wax played out and his heart was sore, 
so he winged his way to the old home band, 
and took his meals at the helping hand. 
Alone, our work is of little worth; together, 
we are the lords of the earth; so it’s all for 
each and each for all—united stand, or di- 
vided fall—Minneapolis Cooperator. 


FRATERNITY. 


The most inspiring sight the writer has 
seen for years was the Knights of Colum- 
bus Hall, opened to the visiting Shriners. 
Its banner of welcome, extending a greeting 
and the open hand of fellowship. The tent 
erected in Huron Park for their comfort, 
the warm-hearted hospitality extended to 
these visitors, was symbolic of Kansas City, 
“Heart of America.” In this sad world of 
hate, prejudice, and animosity torn by con- 
flicting emotions of religious and racial in- 
tolerance; we glimpse here and there a 
beam of Divine light from the throne of the 
everlasting Almighty, “Father of us all.” 
One star, a beacon, proving the whole 
world, is not yet mad. The past ten years 
humanity has been torn by the passion and 
tempest of war. From the dim caverns of 
man’s brain swayed by millions of years of 
memories inherited from cave dwelling for- 
bears, the Tiger of hate and suspicion, lurk- 
ing in the jungles of man’s mind, has 
seemed to have burst the bounds placed 
around it by a few thousand years of civili- 
zation and seeks to silence the words of 
that Divine Teacher, Jesus Christ, ‘Do unto 
others as you would have them do unto you.” 

What a wonderful thing is the human 
brain? No one has sounded the abyss of 
man’s mind. You who dwell there all alone, 
haunted by fear and suspicion, in its dark 
caverns peopled by demons and_ ghosts 
where the white light of reason seldom 
penetrates, your actions controlled by hands 
that have crumbled into formless dust a mil- 
lion years ago. Thus we are ruled, our mo- 
tives and desires fashioned by long for- 
gotten sizes, building in the dark recesses 


of our mind that gloomy temple dedicated 
to intolerance, sometimes out of the realm 
of reason comes a ray of light, dawn of a 
new and nobler day, when fear, suspension 
and intolerance will be banished from this 
earth. What an omen of hope one great 
body of people extending the hand of broth- 
erly love and received in the same spirit 
of mutual respect, that we are but the 
humble children of the same “Heavenly 
Father.” 


In Beings floods, in actions storm, 
I walk and work, above, beneath. 
Work and weave in endless motion! 
Birth and Death 
An infinite ocean 
A-seizing and giving 
The fire of Living 
’Tis thus at the roaring loom of time I ply 
And weave for God the garment thou seest 
him by. 
—Gothe. The Labor Bulletin, Kansas City, 
Kas. 


SIGN LABOR BILLS. 


Albany, N. Y.—Governor Smith has signed 
four amendments to the state workmen’s 
compensation bill that were favored by the 
state federation of labor. 


The governor also approved the Antin bill, 
recreating the New York children’s court, 
“to the end that the care, custody and disci- 
pline of the children brought before the 
court shall approximate, as nearly as possi- 
ble, that which they should receive from 
their parents.” 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT NOLAN. 


Portsmouth, Va., June 10, 1924. 

As usual my report for the Journal of the 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship- 
builders and Helpers of America is written 
up in the interest of our membership, giv- 
ing facts as I see conditions in part of the 
southeastern territory giving real facts as 
concerns the International at this time, or 
in other words, during a period of forced de- 
pression, and in particular at present, when 
the reactionary political trimmers of both 
parties are abroad in the land with their 
scalping knife ready to cut out any pos- 
sibility of nominating a candidate that will 
represent the real ideals and business inter- 
ests of all the American people. 


And in order that the men and women 
who toil for a daily wage may become prop- 
erly posted on the political ways that are 
dark, first, let us perfect our organization 
and co-operate together and prevent in the 
future what has been going on for these 
many years by the political and judicial 
powers. That organized labor has failed 
to take notice of and permitted a condition 
to run amuck that has stripped organized 
labor of every God-given and constitutional 
right which we are entitled to according to 
that U. S. Federal Document, for, at present 
we are up against two forces, namely, or- 
ganized capital as well as the law-making 
power of America which is combined 
against labor at every twist and turn that 
labor puts forward for its betterment. And 
if we desire to successfully cope with this 
cess-pool of rank iniquity we must strike 
at the very root of the present evil and at 
the ballot box, and not squabbling over mat- 
ters that never did nor never will change 
conditions and which we all must admit 
exists. And he or they that thinks otherwise 
let them subscribe for LABOR, that fearless 
advocate of human rights and human lib- 
erty published at Washington, D. C., in the 
interest of labor and Legislation for the pro- 
tection of our Government, its citizens and 
justice to all of the American people. But 
we must remember lest we forget, that the 
wage workers, both men and women, must 
look to their own collective efforts through 
the organized labor movement to abolish 
the present unhuman industrial and politi- 
cal conditions that now confront the toilers 
of the Nation. We have the remedy if we 
make practical use of it by punishing our 
political enemies and rewarding our friends. 
If we carry out that fair and legitimate pro- 
gram, organized labor and the constitution 
is where it belongs as it was intended by 
the founders of our institutions as liberty 
should be, in the interest of human rights 
and the total destruction of all forms of 
tyranny against the toilers who by their 
brain and brawn made this Nation what it 
is at present. 


The industrial situation in Portsmouth, 
Norfolk and Newport News, Va., don’t show 
very much improvement at present, never- 
theless, we are living in hopes of a change 
for the better in the coming fall. While 
some new Boilermakers are employed, still 
the great majority of them .are idle unless 
once in awhile when an emergency job 
shows up. Yet the ever faithful ones are 
still on the job with their charters unfurled 
for business and for a cause that was never 
yet conquered. 


I recently received a communication from 
Brother Shea, secretary of Lodge 442, 
which was sure an encouraging report on 
the conditions in the Crescent City of the 
Southland (New Orleans, La.,) and doing 
business at the same old stand and in the 
same old way in the interest of its mem- 
bers, always taking into consideration and 
understood by the officers and memabers of 
Lodge 442, that a local lodge of the Inter- 
national is strictly a business proposition, 
and always keeping in mind that in order 
to be successful that organization and mu- 
tual co-operation is always essential in the 
management of a local lodge of the Inter- 
national. 


The conditions at the Norfolk navy yard 
have improved somewhat in the boiler shop, 
as the boiler shop force hag been slightly 
increased, but all depends on the necessary 
appropriation sufficient to carry on the 
work now on hand to continue the present 
force. Of course the Boilermakers in that 
boiler shop are handicapped to a great ex- 
tent in getting out the work in their pres- 
ent place called a shop, because of the lack 
of proper equipment and machinery to han- 
dle the various jobs that come in the boiler 
shop for repairs. While their regular shop 
is closed and for what purpose, no practical 
Boilermaker can understand why, that un- 
business-like movement of consolidation 
was ever permitted by the navy department 
to be established without a hearing unless 
it was a fad pure and simple and recom- 
mended by some book worm without any 
experience whatever in the efficiency or 
knowledge in the successful operation of 
an up to date boiler shop. I am in a posi- 
tion to say that the Boilermakers would 
have never been moved from the _ well 
equipped boiler shop if they had only 
showed the proper interest to prevent it 
when that matter first came up. But lack 
of interest and the necessary co-operation 
on the part of the Boilermakers and Help- 
ers made their present condition possible, 
as the good Lord helps those best that 
makes an effort to help themselves, not 
otherwise. 


I just received a letter from the secretary 
of Lodge 578, who is also an active member 
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of the Western Maryland Federation of 
Railway Shop Crafts, who have been on 
a strike since March, 1922, and are still on 
strike, and fully intend to continue on 
strike, owing to that railroad company 
abrogating a federated agreement with its 
shop crafts which was in operation for sev- 
eral years, and before their agreement was 
abrogated every shop on that system of 
railroad had a force of skilled mechanics 
always employed and the result was that 
the power was always in a condition to meet 
the requirements of an up to date railroad 
in any business emergency. 

But now that condition has changed, for 
the newspaper reports tell the tale, trains 
hours late with serious smash-ups that the 
newspapers or general public seem to take 
no notice of, and yet those skilled strikers 
and citizens of the State of Maryland and 
taxpayers of the City of Hagerstown have 
refused to work in the shops of that com- 
pany and for two reasons which any fair 
minded citizen will highly commend the 
strikers for, First, a violation of an agree- 
ment entered into between the federated 
crafts and the Western Maryland Railroad, 
Company. Second, after the shopcrafts fed- 
erated agreement was abrogated the Hagers- 
town shops was turned over to what is gen- 
erally known as the. Dickerson Construction 
Company but financed as a blind by the 
Western Maryland Railroad Company to de- 
ceive the public who are not on the inside 
of crooked business but “the Guy in Balti- 
more who was partly responsible for the 
outrageous scheme has another think com- 
ing to him, as the strikers on the Western 
Maryland Railroad realized that it was ab- 
solutely necessary to defend an agreement 
duly signed by operating officials of that 
company, but signed agreements are all 
right and hardly ever violated when men of 
principle place their signature on the dot- 
ted line, and the various crafts on the West- 
ern Maryland’ Railroad when they entered 
into an agreemnt with the officials of the 
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above company thought they were dealing 
with business men, but found out when 
their agreement was abrogated for a pur- 
pose that they were dealing with railroad 
officials, who took advantage of an oppor- 
tunity unknown to good business methods, 
that’s why skilled mechanics on that system 
of railroad walked out as loyal and true 
Americans always do, as no real American 
was ever found with a badge of industrial 
slavery on his breast in a bull-pen, for in 
time of war no. real American ever goes 
over to the enemy, for all of us know from 
past experience what he generally gets and 
richly deserves what he or they get, and 
during a strike which is nothing but an in- 
dustrial warfare, we find two-legged animals — 
who are improperly called men lining up 
with a combination that recognizes nothing 
but that Almighty dollar. 

Let me say in conclusion that if the offi- 
cials of the Western Maryland Company 
wants to be fair with their old time faithful 
and skilled mechanics who rendered faith- 
ful service in the shops of that company for 
years, by calling a committee representing 
the striking craftsmen on that system into 
the Baltimore office for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the present strike situation like 
business men in the interest of both sides 
at issue, then the strike can be adjusted 
satisfactory to all concerned not otherwise, 
as the Federated crafts on the Western 
Maryland Railroad realize there is a great 
American principle involved, and will re- 
main on strike until the Western Maryland 
Railroad realize that the company is dealing 
with American citizens who understand 
their rights and are going to protect those 
rights, no matter how long it takes to make 
those rights possible and secure. 

With best wishes for success in the future 
which is bound to come, when we organize 
and co-operate for that purpose, the protec- — 
tion and prestige of our craftsmen from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. I am yours truly 
and Fraternally, Thos. Nolan, I. V. P. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT JOSEPH P. RYAN. 


(Period May i6th to June 14th, 1924, both 
inclusive. ) 
Chicago, Ills. 

Organization: For the month ended June 
14th the writer has devoted to the interest 
of the Brotherhood in the city of Cleveland, 
Ohio. Attended regular meetings of Lodge 
5 (Contract) 23rd of May, Lodge 744 (Rail- 
road) 28th of May, Lodge 416 (Railroad) 
19th of May, and Lodge 85, Toledo, O., on the 
21st of May. Attended Cleveland Federation 
of Labor where delegates from Lodge 5 were 
seated, on June 4th. At home in Chicago, 
June 8th to 14th inclusive. Litigation dur- 
ing the month ended June 14th, resulted in 
most favorable action in Cuyahoga County 
Court (criminal branch), Judge Pierson sit- 
ting. Case in question on May 27th. Transi- 
ent work, prospective, in the city of Cleve- 


land, wherein our members are directly in- 
terested, but which will not materialize for 
several weeks yet, consists: of water tube 
boilers in the new 21-story bank and office 
building now being erected by the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. Water tube 
boilers for the Richmond Clothing Co. plant 
and a steel pipe line for the city of Cleve- 
land, O., consisting of 6,500 feet of 48-inch 
riveted lock-bar joint. Material for this con- 
tract has not been delivered to date. Pos- 
sibly this job will start in August. Rail- 
road employment very dull at this writing, 
five days per week being the rule. 


Subordinate Lodge Supplies. Reporting 
further with reference to the Executive 
Council arrangement pertaining to the fur- 
nishing of supplies diréct to the locals by 
the International officers, I am pleased ta 
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record, for the period April 16 to June 14, 
1924, the writer has disbursed to Lodge 5, 
$91.95, and Lodge 744, $75.85, both of Cleve- 
land, also miscellaneous item of $20.00 for 
emblems, a total of $187.80 to the Interna- 
tional secretary-treasurer. Duplicate re- 
ceipted bills were issued, original to the 
local unions and duplicate to the under- 


signed. 
Previously reported (May Journal, 
eR A Re ME ES Sena ch paglig ithaiene aresoere $291.25 
Plus, items described herein......... 187.80 
Leaving a total over all of........ $479.05 
Where Does Our Money Go? Resuming 


my effort to show The Journal reading mem- 
bership of the Brotherhood what is being 
_ done with the finances of the International, 
I am again featuring a subject in this issue 
of The Journal, in connection with the 
articles appearing in The Journal under my 
monthly report, beginning with November, 
1923. This month I will devote to the 
“maintenance of International officers, elec- 
tive, appointive and special assignment.” 
The official quarterly financial reports of 
the International secretary-treasurer veri- 
fied by certified public accountant, furnish 
interesting study. 1918 ‘“‘World War boom 
year,” third quarterly report, shows a total 
of seventy-nine (79) International represen- 
tatives on the payroll of the I. S. T. To 
eliminate argument, they appear as follows: 
“Weyand, Atkinson, Alsdorf, Angell, Barks- 
dale, Bathurst, Bielawa, Bingham, Bourget, 
Bowser, Breen, Brennan, Brown, Burke, Car- 
-mack, Carr, Carten, CaVan, Chase, Clancy, 
Coots, Casey, Daly, Davis, Dick, Dixon, 
Dowd, Dunn, Evans, Ernst, Flynn, Freeman, 
Garvey, Glenn, Greenwell, Halter, Hender- 
son, Hines, Jewell, Joyce, Krieps, Kesler, 
Leckenby, Mahar, Maher, Merrigan, Morse, 
Mulligan, McCutchan, McCormack, McDon- 
ald, McGowan, McGee, McKillap, Mclver, 
Nicholas, Nolan, Norton, O’Halloran, Por- 
ranto, Pring, Reed, Redmond, Reinemeyer, 


Ryan, Sause, Schmitt, Scott, Sheehan, 
Smith, A. G.; Smith, J. B.; Spiers, Terrell, 
Thomas, Troutman, Ungruhn, Warren, 


Whitehead, Wright, and it will be noted 
that President Franklin is not enumerated, 
as he was at that time with the govern- 
ment. In the year 1918 you will all recall 
that there were (14) Elective Officers. 
Here we find we had (65) appointive and 
special assignment officers in the field in 
addition to the (14) elective officers. (79) 
field men is equivalent to the membership 
of an average local union. Now read the 


figures. 

Tas eR V aI HE \ steer dk sce e's ba $ 37,668.31 
MG Oe Pets ee RE LOPS 33,668.00 
ee IG ore Eckl: vidi! hsb the 39,366.77 
OT peo SINGS aan POP dai en 58,415.62 
ENE MIN err Se st As Nig Fee 91,023.52 
TN gh De ky TEEN ol a eae tA Loe 182,049.33 
I La Ulitao alae ag a 238,954.78 
PntMOmCn Ie Fa SECS GN, aa ee eee 187,585.47 
eee tay inci K iS En isigte s, Wades pak 138,944.25 
LARS Dy p SAA EAU te ie ait llntbae ee a 116,802.81 
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LID Gain tote cone ie sean eee cle We teria, e's 74,687.04 


Overs alia, oe ANN Da ewe allel ae $1,199,165.90 


“One million, one hundred ninety-nine 
thousand, one hundred sixty-five dollars 
and ninety cents.” Averaged yearly for the 
ten-year period, we find $119,916.59 for the 
maintenance of international representa- 
tives, elective, appointive and special as- 
signment. 

While the largest number appeared in 
1918 8rd quarter, the “peak” in overhead 
was reached in 1919 when the cost reached 
$238,954.78, 

Recapitulation. 


1923—Nov. Journal—Death and 


Disability Benefits .......... $ 300,357.57 
1923 — Dec. Journal — Strike 

BRET OT ILS ie ri allen c atau soe ee te etaeated 2,156,588.86 
1924 — Jan. Journal — Mainte- 

nance, Business Agents...... 192,362.06 
1924—Feb, Journal—Per Capita, 

PON ate aad We Cte) gh OTL ES: oki as Re 119,471.16 
1924 — Mar. Journal — Mainte- 

nance of the “Journal’....... 401,489.72 
1924—Apr. Journal—Internation- 

aR COU VET LIOUS coisa cua s Sipe 108,471.45 
1924—-May Journal—Delegates, 

Als i Cy 1. COnerese. i. sy ske 9,855.39 
1924—June Journal—The “Broth- 

ErnOOG HOCK. Uedaitos avid wee 397,596.78 


1924 — July Journal — Mainte- 
nance, intl. Officers: 2.270... 1,199,165.90 


IN ey ALE whats Santee eee eee ee ie, $4,885,358.89 

“Four million, eight hundred eighty-five 

thousand, three hundred fifty-eight dollars 
and eighty-nine cents.” 


Relative Comparison. 

June Journal, 1924, revealed the fact that 
a compilation of death and disability bene- 
fits, strike benefits, support for business 
agents, per capita tax to the A. F. of L,, 
metal, building and railway departments, 
and Canadian trades congress, maintenance 
of the Journal, International conventions 
(2) 1917-1920, delegates to A. F. of L. and 
Can. trades congress, purchase and alter- 
ation of the Brotherhood Block, all told, 
developed a total of $3,686,192.99. Literally 
speaking, the compilation ended with June 
issue of the Journal represents actual re- 
turn to the dues paying member. Compared 
ATR EE ELLE oy etenane ats ie Glg'avons, (and aaa eae $3,686,192.99 


It will be noted that the over- 
head involving elective, appoin- 
tive and special assignment 
officers for (10) consecutive 
years, 1913 to 1923, both inclu- 


sive, totaled 1,199,165.90 


ee 


$2,487,027.09 


Figuratively speaking, our membership, 
directly and indirectly, derived a return of 
better than two to one on the disburse- 
ment of the sum total, to date reported. 
Additional items which the average mem- 
ber is not familiar with, involve “office 
help,” “printing,” “office rent,’ and it will 
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be my pleasure to dwell on these features 
in the ensuing numbers of the Journal. 

“Without question, this compilation 
shows just where our money goes.” 

In closing, it is my desire to express 
through these columns my appreciation to 
the officers and members of the Cleveland 
Federation of Labor, Cleveland Building 
Trades Council, Cleveland Metal Trades 
Council, Lodges 85 Toledo, O., and Lodges 
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5, 416 and 744 of Cleveland, O., for the sin- 
cere co-operation and service rendered in 
connection with the work of the under- 
signed. I am also sincerely grateful to To- 
ledo Central Labor Union, Lodge 719 De- 
troit, Mich., and my colleagues at headquar- 
ters who have so ably supported me in con- 
nection with the organization work referred 
to. I am fraternally yours, Jos. P. Ryan, 
International Vice-President. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT PRING. 


At Chicago, Ill., June 16, 1924. 

Report for the month ending June 10, 
1924, as follows: 

The 10th of May found me still in South- 
ern Texas. At Port Arthur the 13th, at- 
tended a regular meeting of Local 305. Had 
a fair attendance considering the member- 
ship and the very dull condition at the re- 
fineries, the “Gulf and Texas,” where nearly 
all of our members in the jurisdiction of 305 
are employed. A membership drive should 
have been put on there, but with so many 
laid off, with no indication of an immediate 
pickup of business, it would have been fruit- 
less. 

May 15th to 19th at Houston in an effort 
to locate Brother P. H. Johnson, who had 
been discharged by Gulf Coast Line officials 


B. & W. boilers at the Houston Power and 
Light which was not yet completed, and to 
date President Morrin of the iron workers 
has withheld a decision as to who the work 
belongs to, but permits his members to con- 
tinue doing it. But my efforts will con- 
tinue until the attempted abrogation of an 
agreement on the part of the iron workers 
has been straightened out. 

Before leaving Houston I secured a photo- 
graph that I will send to the editor and ask 
that it be reproduced in the July issue along 
with this brief report. I think it a good 
illustration of what is within our reach in 
most any locality if the workers will only 
interest themselves in filling public offices. 
The photograph and accompanying article 
follows. 


Gas Holder. Erected at Houston, Texas. 


at De Quincy, La., due to his activities in 
the System Federation Organization. It be- 
ing a feredated case, and Brother Ware, hav- 
ing the work on that System in charge and 
being unable to locate Brother Johnson, I 
left the case in Brother Ware’s hands, to 
bring before the Labor Board, which is all 
that there was to do in the matter. I ar- 
rived at Kansas City the 21st and Des 
Moines the 22nd. Have been in Des Moines 
and vicinity since, more or less on the sick 
list. 

I left Houston with the iron workers still 
doing boilermakers’ work, applying the out- 
side casing on the front and sides of the 


The above cut showing a gas holder under 
construction by our members and was com- 
pleted about May 20, 1924, was a test case 
as to whether union men working under 
union conditions would perform the work, or 
whether it would be done by non-union 
workers—open shop. 

The plant shown in the above cut is an 
“Oil Gas Manufacturing Process” being in- 
stalled for Magnolia Park Addition, within 
the City of Houston, while a separate cor- 
poration, a city of about 10,000 and of 
course have their own mayor and city 
council. 

The general contractor, Mr. N. A. Saigh, 


— 
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sublet the construction of the large holder 
to the “Tredwell Construction and Engineer- 
ing Co., of Midland, Pa. In due time the 
material was on the ground accompanied 
by a representative of the Tredwell Com- 
pany, who proposed to erect the holder 
under open shop plan and in fact had a 
bunch of snakes ready to start on the work. 
But before the work could be started, Busi- 
ness Agent of Lodge 74, Brother J. L. Camp- 
bell, was arguing the case with the Tredwell 
representative, and found him very much 
opposed to doing the work under union con- 
ditions, and went so far as to state that he 
would erect the work under open shop con- 
ditions if it took him six months and cost 
his company a million dollars. This, of 
course, brought out the most effective work 
that could be brought to bear on the case as 
it was a clean-cut show-down. Mr. Saigh, 
the general contractor, who is a very fair 
man, also realizes where his best interests 
lie as a contractor, in dealing with reliable 
bonafide workmen, and who was employing 
union men throughout, was brought into 
the argument, and it was agreed that the 
job would be held up for a few days, that 
we might all do a little speculating in the 
matter. 


In the evening on the date of this con- 
troversy, the Business Agent of two of the 
other crafts, Brother Campbell and myself, 
waited upon the mayor and members of the 
city council. I explained in detail the situ- 
ation and asked their co-operation. The 
mayor and council members were very fair, 
and discussed the matter in our presence at 
some length, after which a motion was made 
and passed that a committee be appointed 
from the body to co-operate with us and 
all concerned. 


After three days negotiating with the 
committee and the general contractor, Mr. 
Saigh and the Tredwell Co., who was also 
drawn into the controversy by the con- 


tractor, results were that members of Local 
74 went on the job and completed it under 
the working rules and wage scale of Local 
74, including the foreman. The Tredwell 
representative remained at the plant as 
superintendent of the job, with nothing to 
say as to hiring or placing the men, and for 
once in his life at least, he had the extreme 
pleasure of watching union men work and 
his snakes sitting idle. 

The foregoing photograph and accompany- 
ing article is being sent to the Journal for 
publication and again draw attention to 
the great importance of selecting and elect- 
ing public officers. While in this case the 
general contractor was fair, the added pres- 
sure was brought to bear by the city of- 
ficials who so forceably represented the city 
and insisted that the work be performed by 
fair labor, that their magnificent gas manu- 
facturing plant could be looked upon with 
pride, when completed, and not be stained 
by inefficient workmanship, performed by 
scab labor. Much of our work is being done 
open shop, under all kinds of unfair condi- 
tions that could be prevented, had the elec- 
tors of that locality been alert on election 
day and have put fair officers in charge of 
public affairs. The time is near when an- 
other contest will be on at the ballot box 
from. the President of the United States 
down. This campaign will demonstrate 
whether an open shop political party can 
live or ought to live after having dragged 
the government through a bottomless cess- 
pool of corruption and left in its trail condi- 
tiens of debauchery and scandal. But as 
before illustrated, do not lose sight of your 
local offices, see that they are filled with 
fair and honorable citizens that are not 
bound and gagged by the big interests. Let 
the workers unite locally and elect your 
friends and defeat your enemies, and the 
State and National elections will be easy. 
Fraternally submitted, George W. Pring, In- 
ternational Vice President. 


REPORT OF VICE-PRESIDENT McCUTCHAN. 


For Period from April 


Winnipeg, Canada, June 15, 1924. 

I have devoted my entire time since the 
date of making my last report to the situa- 
tion here in Winnipeg, at the same time do- 
ing everything possible by correspondence 
to make headway with or possible member- 
ship at other points in Western Canada. 

I am pleased to report that never since 
the unfortunate split of 1919, has the situa- 
tion, not only here in Winnipeg, but in other 
sections of my district, been so encouraging 
to bring the railroad shopmen up to the 100 
per cent organized state, for never since the 
above date have we had more interest be- 
ing taken and activities being put by our 
members than at the present time. 

Since making my last report, reliable in- 
formation has been received that five of the 


15th to June 15th, 1924. 


so-called ‘‘units’” of the secessionist move- 
ment that were located at various points in 
Canada have ceased to exist entirely, and 
that at least in four cases the shopmen at 
those points have joined up 100 per cent 
with their respective craft unions. 

Just a little more activity on the part 
of our members, for instance, similar to the 
activities now being displayed by our mem- 
bers in the C. N. R. shops at Transcona, 
where I have been told by a number of our 
members employed there, that they feel that 
they themselves could finish the organizing 
of the boiler department employes at that 
point. At least to some extent this is also 
true of the C. P. R. shops here, where our 
very able president, Brother Bull, is em- 
ployed, and who is also chairman of the 
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shop committee in that shop. Just let a 
few more members get as active as Brother 
Bull and some others in those shops, and 
it would not be long until you could tell the 
Vice-President that you could also finish 
the job of organizing in that shop. 


Very encouraging reports have been re- 
ceived from Revelstoke, Calgary, Moose 
Jaw, Swift Current and other points to the 
effect that our possible members are com- 
ing around to the point where they are be- 
ginning to again realize that their place is 
with the rest of the organized boilermakers, 
apprentices and helpers upon the railroads. 


On the entire Canadian Pacific Railroad 
there is approximately 1,120 boilermakers, 
helpers and apprentices employed and of 
that number, about 875 are members in good 
standing in the Boilermakers’ and Helpers’ 
Union, while on the Canadian National Lines 
in Canada there are employed about 1,660 
men in their boiler departments and of this 
number about 1,350 are members in good 
standing. According to the last available 
information there are 18 possible members 
employed upon the T. N. & O. and 16 of 
them members, while on the T. H. & B. 
there are 14 possible members with 12 of 
them in good standing. On the Algoma 
Central there are four possible members 
and all in good standing. 


On all railroads with their greatest mile- 
age in Canada, there is employed a total of 
about 2,820.boiler department employes and 
of that number approximately 2,260 are 
members in good: standing in the Boilermak- 
ers’ and Helpers’ Union, and they are the 
union men who for the last five years, inso- 
far as Canada is concerned, have been, in 
co-operation with the members of the other 
bona fide shopmen’s unions, making the 
fight and paying the expense for same, to 
maintain working conditions and wages not 
only for themselves but also for the ‘“due- 
dodgers” and those who have joined the 
secessionist movement. 

After a very close survey it can be Batety 
stated that there is not now more than 75 
members of any of the secessionist move- 
ment among the boiler shop employes upon 
the railroads in Canada, and that number is 
fast getting less as time goes on. 

Therefore, with some efforts on the part 
of our members, there is no good reason 
why we should not have the boiler shop em- 
ployes on the railroads in Canada 100 per 
cent organized in the Boilermakers’ and 
Helpers’ Union before 1925. 

Heavy reductions in their shop staffs have 
been made by both the C. N. R. and C. P. R, 
in the past month in all of their back- 
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shops, and while the C. P. R. has placed a 
number of those laid off back to work, 
there is still quite a number that are idle, 
while on the C. S. R. the reduction was not 
so great, there is no indication that they are 
going to reinstate those laid off, at least 
for the present. 


Much discussion and consideration has 
been given the co-operative program by the 
membership of the bona fide shopmen’s 
unions in Canada in the last month or so, 
and particularly by the membership on the 
C. N. R. From information received, every 
place where the membership of a local lodge 
have voted on this matter they have voted 
almost unanimously for the program, so it 
should not be long now before this program 
will be introduced in one or all of the back - 
shops on the C. N. R. 


in that connection I would urge all of our 
members to secure and read all of the 
printed propaganda that the bona fide labor 
unions are issuing in connection with the 
above matter, and that portion of our mem- 
bers residing in Canada, can secure much 
information dealing with this matter by 
reading the Proceedings of the Convention 
of Division No. 4, which are now in circula- 
tion in each lodge and by reading the Fed- 
erated Railwayman (previously the Monthly 
Bulletin of Division No. 4). Hach of our 
members should be receiving this paper, 
which should be distributed each month by 
someone selected for that purpose in your 
shop. 

For several months now International 
Vice-President Ryan has been furnishing the 
readers of our official Journal, in his re- 
ports contained in same, very valuable and 
instructive statements for the past ten years 
on “Where Our Money Goes,” and to those 
who have not been reading and digesting 
these statements, the undersigned desires 
to inform you that you have been neglecting 
a golden opportunity to enlighten yourself 
as to the facts in connection with the fi- 
nancing of our organization. 

For the information of our members in 
general and the Canadian membership in 
particular, I have compiled a detailed state- 
ment in regard to our finances in Canada, 
and which I have requested the editor of 
our Journal to print in this issue of same, 
and which. I trust he has done, and if so I 
would urge our Canadian members to digest 
same, and ascertain for yourselves if there 
is any truth in the statement “that we send 
our money across the line and get none 
in return.’ 

Yours fraternally, 
R. C. McCUTCHAN. 


EXPENDITURES FROM DEATH AND DISABILITY FUND FOR MONTH 


: OF MAY. 

Name Lodge No. To Whom Benefit was Paid Amount 
DrOy OV Wl eM Ga MIE ys) Jove sad) hte Mp CRT eee 92 ES. Dunn,’ Sec.,/ Lodge «Now 92). catenins $ 3800.00 
STG eOvertuASteel Goh ee iy a ele abet aa ee ee 76 Mrs: Mary “Steely Wife .e2 . 2 oes wee eee eee 300.00 
pron, James (Hana eanrt ss. el ese bee: 363 Mrs; James, Mlanagan, )ewWite,-:s ocanice ees 300.00 
feo. Sohn O@Nahan’ - wie 2 agua ke aeeeey poe pak one 193 Julia, Callahan, “Walle wis. nee eilciet sae eee 50.00 
Bron Wi. sis OWallace sas ge cine one AD David: C. Wallace, father, i. ne ee 300.00 


1 
4 
: 
, 


BSI ee OLED pss CL CLOM eh irsten c-Si! ales neaaicue VM oiled oticemens 1 
PATO MEV Lite EX map ldh) INS cue x el ates cer eut cb ere iakeusial lendaett 104 
POON TCM ITT OME CINGS Li i. cle sacs eee te ate eiele ale ete 134 
SY Ont LOA CEL WOME ike toy oe asia dh ohawe ve, aba Danan eck cveimenttowe he 154 
ROR CEVEL Ee 2 TUT YG Fea eyed oe) 5/0 eS ol Te onal ORS Cres 363 
PaO me ET es PAPE OE | tiie cise, ohet gle cea anane cea emt reouad 493 
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Correspondence 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
U. S. Employment Service 
Washington. 
Editor, 
Boilermakers & Iron Shipbuilders Journal, 
Kansas City, Kan. 
Dear Sir: 

The Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis, 
is making a determined and persistent ef- 
fort to find employment for the surplus 
bituminous coal miners. 

Will you not join with the Secretary by 
devoting space in your valuable magazine, 
calling attention to this effort, inviting con- 
tractors and employers of labor who are in 
need of help, to communicate with the Direc- 
tor General of the U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C. 

Thanking you in advance for your spirit 
of co-operation, I am, very truly yours, 
Francis I. Jones, Director General. 


Kansas City, Kans. 
Mr. Francis I. Jones, Director General, 
U. S. Employment Service, 
Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 

Your favor of the 20th inst. stating that 
Secretary of Labor Davis is making a de- 
termined and persistent effort to find em- 
ployment for the surplus of bituminous coal 
miners was received, and I note your re- 
quest that we join with him in calling at- 
tention to this effort by using space in our 
journal, and will say that I am always 
pleased to aid in any efforts of this kind 
when possible, however, your communica- 
tion reached me too late for our next issue. 
and cannot make any publicity of same until 
July issue, but will be glad to do so at that 
time. 

In connection with this however, will 
state that there is a large surplus of men 
in our trade at the present time and a 
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great many are out of employment, and I 
fear there will not be much opportunity to 
secure employment for the surplus coal 
miners in our trade until conditions get bet- 
ter. 

Hoping this will be satisfactory, I am, 
yours very truly, The Boiler Makers and 
Iron Ship builders Journal, per J. B. Casey, 
Editor-Manager. 


Portsmouth, Va. 

Well, Brother Casey, I often think of the 
good old days that we spent at the boiler 
shop in the Norfolk navy yard, but now 
that up-to-date boiler shop is closed and 
the one-time trade with a name and prestige 
of mechanics is now housed in a/corner of 
the shipfitters shop, without even a pro- 
test on their part; oh yes, the boilermakers 
of the olden times were not the wishey- 
washey kind that accept any old condition 
that’s put up to them without a murmur, 
unless in a voice not to be heard, but hope 
after a while they will take a tumble to 
their condition and play the game as it 
should be played by 100 per cent Ameri- 
cans—open and above board like real men— 
as the Navy Department admires a good 
fighter, when he has a cause that requires 
men to stand up straight as the good Lord 
intended they should. 

I notice that Congress is about to ad- 
journ, as the political fences of both par- 
ties require careful attention, and do hope 
that a candidate will be nominated who is 
known to have the best interest of the 
people at heart, giving organized labor at 
all times a square deal and interpreting 
the law without fear or favor and not as 
it’s generally done—in the interest of big 
business only—but who is to blame for such 
a condition as we now see all around us? 
Why, the people that toil year in and year 
out for a daily wage and never think for 
one minute that in order to change con- 
ditions we must have organization and abso- 
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lute unity to accomplish what every man 
desires, a square deal and ample recogni- 
tion before lawful authority. 

And, if the various crafts that came out 
on strike on the railroads of our country 
got the same consideration and protection 
from the U. §S. Labor Board as the ,rail- 
roads got, the labor situation in the rail- 
road shops of America would have been 
settled peacefully long ago; but that make- 
shift attorney general now gone and dis- 
credited, even by the majority of his own 
party, for unfair methods to thousands of 
women and children and thousands of 
strikers for a principle dear to every Ameri- 
can, the right to live in accordance with the 
ideals of American home life and Ameri- 
can citizens, that’s what the crafts in the 
railroad shops of the Western Maryland, 
New York, New Haven and Hartford, and 
many other railroads came out on strike 
for—and for a principle just as dear as life 
itself. And, until such time as labor, either 
in railroad shops or other industries, rea- 
lize once and for all time that organiza- 
tion we must have to meet the financial 
and well-organized clique we have to deal 
with, otherwise, let us lay down and hang 
our heads in shame as wholly responsible 
for the present condition that now con- 
fronts the wage workers of the American 
republic. 


Let us get busy, brothers, and let every 
member of the International Brotherhood 
be an active organizer and, when we do 
that we help ourselves, we also help others 
to see things as we should see them, never 
forgetting that without organization we are 
slaves of another who are using us to pro- 
mote their personal and business interests 
at the expense of the toiler of our country, 
and by organization we can apply a remedy 
that has never failed, for the wage work- 
ers can’t fail to see that every law and 
change of conditions that has ever been 
effected for the benefit of labor has been 
secured through the organized labor move- 
ment. By no other way can labor get what 
its entitled too, namely “justice and recog- 
nition.” Fraternally yours, James F. O’Con- 
nor, Lodge No. 57, Portsmouth, Va. 


DuBois, Pa. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 


Bro. Roy Bickly, who transferred from 
Lodge No. 545 to Lodge No. 248 and now 
resides at 507 Clarion Ave., Johnsonburg, 
Pa., has not received his Journal for over a 
year and asked me to write to you about it. 

Will you care for this matter, as I know 
what he has missed and feel that every one 
should receive the benefits of our Journal? 
Fraternally yours, Leonard Singer, Gen. 
Chrm. 


Chicago, III. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 
Please publish the following in your Jour- 
nal if space permits. 
It is with regret that Lodge No. 227 an 
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nounces. the death of Bro. Thomas Berry. 
We, his brother members, extend to his 
wife and family our heartful sympathy in 
their hour of bereavement and sorrow. Bro. 
Thomas Berry has been a member of this 
brotherhood for a good many years and has 
served as president of Local No. 227 and 
was a faithful and earnest worker and 
gained many friends. Fraternally yours, 
Walter Pasko, S., L. 227. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 

Have been thinking for some time of a 
plan whereby we could better our organiza- 
tion. I spoke to several of the brothers 
and so far the insurance plan looks the 
best; several organizations have insurance. 
Say we start the ball rolling so it can be 
taken up at the next convention as it will 
take several years to start at least a thou- 
sand dollar policy, charging from seventy- 
five to one dollar premium per month. It 
would be one hundred to two hundred per 
cent cheaper than an insuranee company 
rate. 

Our disability to be checked up, no age 
limit to be set and after five years’ goed 


‘standing the full amount to be paid, an 


initiation fee from three to five dollars to 
be charged. The electricians have this 
kind of insurance plan, I believe. 


Now, Bro. Casey, if this is not too long 
wish you would find space in the magazine 
for it. Thanking you in advance for any- 
thing you can do and with best regards, I 
am, yours fraternally, Edw. J. Buehler, 
L. 92. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 

It is with deep sympathy that we report 
the death of Mrs. Orlando L. Grey, wife of 
Bro. Orlando L. Grey of Lodge 438, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., died May 21st, 1924. Yours fraternal- 
ly, Clarence Hingerty, President. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
To all Members and Friends of Lodge No. 

7, Greetings: 

Notice is hereby given to all local lodges, 
members and friends who hold gold watch 
certificates in the benefit corporation of 
Jos. B. Smith, which being dissolved Friday, 
June 6, 1924, are informed that all assets 
of this corporation have been turned over 
to one Bro. R. Laird of Lodge 642, he hold- 
ing certificate No. B-158. 

We again wish to extend our thanks and 
kind appreciation to each and every ene who 
assisted in said corporation. We beg to re- 
main, yours fraternally, Buffalo L. No. 7. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sir and Brothers: 

I note in some of the recent issues of The 
Journal that some of our members are 
advocating boiler makers for position of 
inspectors. The way it appears to me our 
organization and members are partly to 
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blame for existing condition, and other 
craftsmen have taken advantage of the 
circumstances, by having incorporated in 
law, provisions that can be interpreted so 
as to admit a person with practical knowl- 
edge, aS well as a person with actual ex- 
perience. 

We might say the other fellow is a bet- 
ter politician, and to make our claim good 
it will be necessary to have incorporated in 
the law the words “Actual Experience” in 
the construction and repairing of boilers. 


Boiler inspection is practical in itself, 
and it really requires’ special training, 
while shop practice is an asset. However, it 
is essential that an inspector should know 
the functions of the different parts, the 


stresses, the condition that takes place in 


operation, and the elements that tend to 
deteriorate the construction. 

Men of our craft that are contemplating 
of advancing and adding to their store of 
knowledge to enter in a competitive exam- 
ination for boiler inspectors or locomotive 
inspectors, I suggest that they communicate 
with me on the subject, as I can be of serv- 
ice to them as I have had actual experience 
as a locomotive inspector and a boiler in- 
spector with an insurance company, and 
have made official investigations of boiler 
explosions and damaged crown-sheet' to 
place the responsibility. With this experi- 


ence, I am in a position to advise the course 


of study to have a knowledge to enter a 
competitive examination and get a credit- 
able rating. 

My address is 547 Dorman St., Indiana- 
polis, Ind. Yours fraternally, James Dono- 
hue, 


Winnipeg, Can. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Please publish the following in the next 
issue of the Journal: 

It is with regret that Lodge 126 an- 
nounces the sudden death of Brother G. W. 
Robertson, who died on May 8rd, 1924. He 
was returning home from a shopping trip 
on Saturday afternoon and collapsed on 
Main street. Heart failure being the cause. 

Interment took place on May 7th from 
Thompson’s Undertaking Parlors to Elm- 
wood cemetery with a large attendance of 
his fellow workers, who turned out as.a 
body to pay the last respects to their high- 
ly respected Brother and fellow worker. 

For the past 8 years he was a member of 
good standing in this organization. He was 
50 years old. 

We again extend our heartiest sympathy 
to his wife in this her hour of bereavement 
and sorrow. Yours fraternally, A. Koch, 
Secretary Lodge 126. 


Oakland, California.—657. 


The beloved father of our worthy brother, 
Thomas H. Duffy, passed from among us to 
the Great Beyond on May 1, 1924. 

The Officers and members of Lodge No. 
657 extend to Brother Thomas H. Duffy 


our deepest regret and wish him to accept 
our heartfelt sympathy in his hour of trou- 
ble. Committee, H. M. Hicks, W. 8S. Bran- 
don, J. F. Browne. 


: Hoboken, N. J. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Brothers Cris and Charles McLellan of 
Lodge 163 had the misfortune of losing 
their brother, W. J. McLellan who died 
in Flint, Mich., on April 15th, 1924. As a 
Spanish and World War veteran his record 
was unquestionable. D. J. McGuinness,, L. 
163. 


Hoboken, N. J.- 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Hudson Lodge No 163 held regular meet- 
ing on Monday evening, June 2nd, and the 
attendance was’ gratifying, there were 
members from nearby lodges who were well 
paid for making the trip, for Int. Vice Pres- 
ident John J. Dowd who addressed those 
assembled, was supreme and said in part 
as follows: 


“American labor has certain definite 
legislative requirements which have been 
formulated as the result of experience and 
which represent the minimum immediate 
needs of the masses of our people. Specific 
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congressional action is required to satisfy 
these needs. No special privilege is sought 
in any of the requirements set forth by 
labor. On the contrary, it is sought either 
to abolish some existing special privilege, 
er to meet some condition brought into be- 
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ing by the constant development of new 
relationships and new methods in the world 
of industry, commerce, and politics. 


Our organization asks no favors from 
those in congress, we ask nothing which we 
can do ourselves. We demand above every- 
thing else the opportunity of self-help, we 
prefer the direct relationship and contacts 
of industry to the devious, indirect, and 
frequently deceptive methods of politics. 
Nevertheless, laws are necessary to the 
maintenance of civilization. But it is as 
important to have laws that encourage and 
permit as it is to have laws that discourage 
and prohibit. Too generally the thought of 
politicians is toward the making of laws 
that prohibit and restrain. This is largely 
because politicians and law makers are out- 
side of the realm of productive achievement 
and either do not understand its require- 
ments or serve some special group or in- 
terest that believes itself best served by 
special legislative favors. 
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“Men like Congressman John J. Egan and 
Chas. F. X. O’Brien are men who have 
not forgotten the recent railroad strike 
which cost the Department of Justice 
$2,000,000; that 2,000 grievances were ab- 
solutely ignored, they also realize that they 
are under certain obligations to their con- 
stituents who were instrumental in bringing 
about their election, for it’s these facts 
which instigated them to do as they did 
when they voted in favor of the Barkley- 
Howell bill, better known as the Railroad 
Labor bill. 


“Tt would be advisable for all members to 
keep in mind the names of those in congress 
who voted against this bill and when they 
seek your suffrage this fall tell them that 
they have been placed upon the list along 
with other ignominious vultures.” 


Hoping to see this article and cartoon in 
next issue of Journal and with warmest re- 
gards to all, I remain, D. J. McGuinness, S., 
L. 1638. 


Technical Article 


DETAILS OF WATER TUBE BOILER 
By O. W. Kothe. 


The side elevation of boiler we show in 
our accompanying drawing is a design used 
in River Tug boat service. These water 
tube boilers are made in numerous designs, 
some are made this way, others that; their 
main feature being economy in fuel and 
ability to raise steam quickly. 

The economy in fuel comes in, in that 
there is less water to heat, and the small 
volume of water in each tube can be heated 
to circulation much faster than is possible 
where larger bulk of water is in one body. 
Steam can be generated in as brief a time 
as 30 minutes, and of course, boilers of this 
kind must be fired steadily or they will cool 
faster than the larger bulk boilers. 

In this case, this boiler consists of one 
large drum 60 inches in diameter and it is 
over 18’-6 inches long. This drum acts as 
the steam drum and a water reservoir; it 
being filled half full of water. _This drum 
is joined to the water leg of front with 
16-3144” short tubes. This is to permit the 
coolest water of drum to settle into the low- 
est water leg, and as the furnace fires pass 
around the numerous tubes; the water cir- 
culates upward to the back water leg. 
There are 3810 of the 314 tubes between 
water legs; their positions being indicated 
by the part front elevation. Then at the 
top of the back water leg there is a series 
of 28-31%, tubes which again join to the 
drum. These tubes carry the heated water 
and generated steam from the lower tubes 
into the drum where it collects and passes 
through the super-heater coils. 

Observe the flames and hot gases are 


compelled to circulate around the water leg 
tubes, where near the center of tubes a de- 
flecting plate made of fire brick or such 
other substance is built in between the 
tubes. This causes the flames and hot 
gases to completely pass around these 
tubes, toward the back. Then at the top of 
tubes another deflecting plate is set—caus- 
ing the hot gases to circulate toward the 
front where it rises through the dampers 
and enters the super-heater chamber. This 
circulation consumes a great deal of the 
heat as it passes around the tubes. The 
water becoming heated always rises upward, 
and since the tubes are on an angle of 15 
degrees; the water can only go toward the 
back water leg. The heated water from 
all the 310 tubes, while a small quantity per 
individual tube; still for all of them it 
makes quite a volume. Owing to the water 
being further heated as it flows along the 
tuhe; a ferocious circulation is set up where 
the vapor bubbles seek to escape. 


This in general is the scheme of all water 
tube boilers. They are not very dangerous 
in case a tube splits, since each tube only 
holds a relatively small amount of water. 
If a rupture should occur, the flowing water 
will give warning and measures can be 
taken to release the fires and steam before 
the water is all blown through the rupture. 
Possibly the one weakness of most water 
tube boilers, is their inability to stand up 
under considerable strain for lengthy 
periods of time. In such cases, being of 
light construction, leaks will spring at the 
tuhe ends and the boiler must be with- 
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drawn from service and the tubes re-rolled. 
It is claimed that under normal usage most 
water tube boilers will give remarkable 
service; but they must be carefully fired 
and managed. 


In this drawing we show a Forster Super- 
heater and an Economizer as well as a 
forced draft system. The Super-heater is 
made of coil pipes for 15 to 18 or 20 feet, 
and cast iron washers of a tapered design 
are slipped over the coils. As the hot gases 
from furnace pass through these coils, the 
cast iron washers produce greater surfaces 
for the gases to come in contact with, and 
become heated. This temperature is fil- 
tered or conducted to the pipe coil, through 
which flows the steam. This steam is then 
heated to a higher temperature, and where 
considerable moisture is inclined to remain 
in the steam as it leaves the drum, much 
of this will be further vaporized by the 
steam rising to a higher temperature. This 
of course, enables carrying the steam in the 
mains further, and holds the engines at a 
higher temperature, thereby working better. 
Where steam is not super-heated, it will lose 
some of its temperature in its passage 
through the mains, and again in the engine, 
all of which lowers the effectiveness of the 
service rendered. 

The economizer’s purpose is to further 
absorb additional heat that is still left after 
rising through the super-heaters. Econo- 
mizers are also a coil pipe affair designed 
to temper the feed water entering the boiler. 
Observe, if river or city or well water is 
used for the boiler, its temperature is us- 
ually below 70 degrees. To pump this rel- 
atively cold water into the boiler has a 
chilling effect on the entire mass of steam 
and water. But to first pass this water 
through the economizer coils; the hot gases 
will raise the temperature; so that before 
the water has made the return circuit in 
the coils its temperature will have been 
raised to possible 160 degrees. This then 
saves the furnace fires from raising full 100 
degrees of temperature in the boiler. It will 
take decided less fuel to heat the water 
from 160 degrees to 212 degrees, and thence 
to the pressure temperature than it would 
require if the feed water must be heated in 
the boiler from say 40 degrees upward. A 
damper is placed in the center of the econ- 
omizer to enable giving the boilers direct 
draft when needed. From here on the re- 
maining heated gases rise up the stack and 
is used to accelerate draft. 

Toward the lower left hand corner of our 
drawing, the fan, or a 20 inch turbine blower 
is set. Here the boiler room air is fanned 
into the chamber under the furnace in back 
of the bridge, where it is regulated by 
dampers in the air duct below the bridge 
wall. Observe this air duct is 26x20 inches 
in size, and we can assume it runs along 
under a battery of boilers. 

Observe the intense heat from the fur- 
naces will naturally cause the air chamber 
and air duct to become heated. This heated 
air is then blown in beneath the grates 
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where it passes up between the coals and 
puts the fire under forced draft. The rea- 
sen for raising the air to a higher tempera- 
ture as it enters the ash pit for the fires; 
is so the fires do not become chilled, which 
also chills the gases and this in turn would 
prevent the proper combustion of all those 
carbons of fuel that only burn under intense 
temperature. 


But by tempering the air the gases are 
not chilled and the heated air will more 
readily mix with the remaining gases— 
rather than flow in streams through certain 
parts and so not mix as it should. In many 
boilers the air enters in streams and does 
not mix properly; but passes off into the 
stack. By this action surrounding gases are 
chilled, all of which lowers the effectiveness 
of the fuel, the boiler, and the plant. 


From a laying out standpoint, water tube 
boilers are extremely simple;. the main fea- 
ture is to become familiar with details, 
know what they represent and their func- 
tions. Sometimes the housing which en- 
closes these water tube boilers seems rather 
difficult te decipher and many angle bars, 
flanges, etc. Here it is a matter of first 
knowing how to draw. This impresses de- 
tails and designs in a person’s head far 
better, quicker and more lasting than any 
other method. Then, too, all the different 
classes of work and fittings you draw out- 
side of your daily work—that accelerates 
your experience; meaning, while drawing 
the. work you mentally go through the proc- 
ess of manufacture and erection. Some of 
these casings are finished with rather com- 
plicated uptakes, others are just plain con- 
nections similar as we show here. 


On some jobs quite elaborate forced draft 
duct systems are designed. Here many odd 
fittings as compound elbows, off-sets and 
angles are met with. Jobs of this kind are 
of course, reserved for men of special train- 
ing, who do the geometrical development; 
and then others do the heavy work. But in 
general, most boiler work is made plain and 
straight, as simple as possible, and for this 
reason, sO many workmen Can help them- 
selves that otherwise could not. At any 
rate, every workman should study all the 
designs of water tube boiler he meets, as 
this also helps a person to increase his 
value to the trade. 


YOUR LEAD. 


“Deacon White,” said Parson Jackson 
softly, “‘will you lead us in prayer?” 

There was no answer. 

“Deacon White,” this time in a little 
louder voice,‘ will you lead?” 

Still no response. Evidently the deacon 
was slumbering. Parson Jackson made a 
third appeal and raised his voice to a high 
pitch that. succeeded in arousing the 
drowsy man. “Deacon White, will you 
lead?” 

The deacon, in bewilderment, rubbed his 
heavy eyes and blurted: ‘Lead yourself— 
I just dealt!”—American Mutual Magazine. 
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News of General Interest 


PLANS UNDER WAY TO AMEND ACCIDENT COMPENSATION LAWS 
TO PROTECT HANDICAPPED WORKERS. 


New York.—As a result of a favorable 
decision just handed down by the United 
States Supreme Court, plans are under way 
to amend workmen’s compensation laws so 
as to require that payment of accident in- 
surance shall be made to the state in cases 
where wage earners are killed without 
leaving dependents entitled to compensa- 
tion under the law, it was stated today by 
the American Association for Labor Legis- 


lation. 


“Under the terms of the New York work- 
men’s compensation law which the Su- 
preme Court has upheld,” says the Associa- 
tion’s statement, “the insurance carrier 
must pay $1,000 into a special state fund 
when a workman is killed who leaves no 
dependents to receive accident compensa- 
tion. One-half of the $1,000 goes toward 
the rehabilitation of industrial cripples, and 
half toward paying additional eompensation 
to workers who have been totally disabled 
for life as a result of a second injury. 


“The way is now clear for the adoption of 
this enlightened provision in all states, and 


The National committee of the Confer- 
ence for Progressive political action has 
ruled that the expression “State Legislative 
Boards of the transportation organizations 


‘* * two delegates each,’ appearing in the 


Call to the Cleveland convention, July 4, 
shall be interpreted to cover district lodges, 
district boards of adjustment, system coun- 
cil or committees of the shopcrafts, cleri- 
cal and miscellaneous occupations on rail- 
roads (two delegates each). 

Joint Boards of adjustment in the needle 
trades; state allied printing trades coun- 


efforts will be made to have action taken 
at the forthcoming legislative sessions.” 

The Association asserts that the New 
York law offers the fairest method yet pro- 
posed to relieve employers of the fear of 
being called upon to bear an unreasonable 
burden of accident cost in case they give 
to handicapped workers a second chance to 
earn a livelihood. 

“The principle of rehabilitating maimed 
workers and restoring them to useful self- 
sustaining occupations is now accepted in 
America,” the statement concludes. ‘Acci- 
dent compensation laws should be brought 
into full harmony with this principle, and 
place all employers on the same basis. 
Then, if a worker is hired who has, for ex- 
ample, but one eye and yet is capable of 
doing his work well, the employer knows 
that in case a second injury destroys the 
remaining eye he will be called upon to 
meet the insurance cost of only the second 
injury as in the case of a normal worker, 
and not the cost of total permanent dis- 
ability. The difference will be paid out of 
a special fund like that in New York. 


BE REPRESENTED AT THE CLEVELAND CONVENTION, C. P. P. A. 


cils; districts of the United Mine Workers 
of America, are entitled to two delegates 
each. 


Building trades councils are entitled to 
one delegate each; district trade councils of 
any single building trade occupation, one 
delegate each. 


Credentials may be secured from the of- 
fice of the Conference for Progressive Politi- 
cal Action, 701 Machinists Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C—Wm. H. Johnston, Chairman 
C. P. P. A., Arthur E. Holder, Secretary. 


ADVANCE PROGRAM—BROOKWOOD SUMMER SCHOOL. 


July 7-20, 1924, at Brookwood Labor College, 
Katonah, New York. 


Conferences On Labor Problems. 

July 7—Nationalization of Coal Mbnes. 
Discussion leader, Mr. Chris Golden, presi- 
dent District 9, United Mine Workers of 
America. 

July 8—Labor’s Responsibility in Produc- 
tion. Leader, Mr. Stuart Chase, member 
of the staff of The Labor Bureau, author 
of “The Challenge of Waste.” 


July 9—The Problem of Stabilizing Indus-’ 


try. Leader, Mr. Leo Wolman, New School 
for Social Research, Head of Research De- 
partment, A. C. W. of A. 

July 10—New Meaning and New Methods 
of Collective Bargaining. Leader, Dr. Wm. 
M. Leiserson, University of Toledo, Chair- 


man Arbitration Boards, Men’s Clothing In- 
dustry, New York and Baltimore. 


July 11—Some New Developments in In- 
dustrial Relations (Company Unions). Miss 
Mary Van Kleeck, Research Department of 
Russell Sage Foundation. 

July 12—Government Intervention in 
Trades Disputes. Leader, Mr. Ben Seleck- 
man, Research Department of Russell Sage 
Foundation. 

July 14—Women in Industry. Leader, 
Miss Theresa Wolfson, studying this sub- 
ject in co-operation with A. F. of L. 

July 15—Co-operation Between Organized 
Labor and Management in the Railroad In- 
dustry. Leader, Mr. Otto Beyer, of The 
Labor Bureau, consulting engineer for Rail- 
road Unions. 
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July 16—The Amalgamation Movement. 
Leader, Mr. Benj. Stolberg. 

July i7—The Labor Bank Movement. 
Leader (probably) Mr. Peter Brady, presi- 
dent of the Federation Bank of New York. 

July 18—The Labor Press Leader, Mr. 
Norman Thomas, formerly Hditor-in-Chief, 
New York Leader. 

July 19—-New Sources for Wages. Leader, 
Dr. Walton H. Hamilton, of the Institute 
of Economics and the Graduate School of 
Washington University, joint author of 
“The Control of Wages” in the Workers’ 
Bookshelf Series. 


Conferences On Conducting Public 
Discussion. 

One week, beginning July 7. In charge of 
Dr. Alfred D: Sheffield, of Wellesley Col- 
lege and the Boston Trade Union College, 
author of “Joining in Public Discussion,” 
in Workers’ Bookshelf Series. 

Conferences On the Teaching of Economics. 

One week beginning July 14. In charge of 
Dr. Walton H. Hamilton. 


Conferences On the Teaching of English for 
Workers. 

Two weeks. In charge of Miss Ellen Ken- 

nan of The School for Printers Appren- 
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tices. Typographical Union No. 


York. 


6, New 


Evening Sessions. 


Evening sessions. One or two evenings 
will be devoted to musical programs. 


Dr. H. W. L. Dana will lecture two eve- 
nings on literary masterpieces. A couple 
of evenings will be set apart for speakers 
on the political situation, which should af- 
ford abundant material for discussion at 
that time immediately after «the various 
party conventions have been held. 


Special Conferences, Sunday, July 13. 

Arrangements are being made for special 
conferences on this date, at which it is ex- 
pected that a number of prominent labor 
men and women as well as educators will 
be present. The subject for discussion will 
be, What Labor Expects and Desires of 


Teachers in Workers’ Education Enter- 
prises. 
To Labor Men and Women and Union 


Teachers! 

This announcement concerns you. There 
are a few more vacancies in the Summer 
School. For information as to rates, etc., 
address, Secretary of Summer School, 
Brookwood, Katonah, New York. 


THE AGE OF REASON. 
By Charles E. Raney, Spirit Lake, Idaho. 


Did I say the age of reason? If so, what 
age of reason? Surely not the present age. 
Perhaps I meant Thomas Paine’s, or the 
one he referred to when he visioned far into 
the future the conception for his book of 
that title. However, what I mean is this, 
we are not living in an age of reason but 
rather one of a dogmatic idealism. In the 
words of another writer it has been thus 
expressed. And they erased the word rea- 
son from over the portals of truth, and they 
wrote the word faith in its stead. 


Why is it true that in our best study of 
philosophy the text matter is based largely 
on such ancients. as Plato, Kant, Aristotle, 
Lock and Hume? Because we have de- 
viated from the light of truth or the desire 
for it. Except in a sense of economic ma- 
terialization in the industrial conquest for 
personal gain. And our environment has 
not been favorable to the development of 
such mental individuality as found in these 
men, the individuality of thought has al- 
most entirely been destroyed in our modern 
civilization, because of the ever-increasing 
fear of the individual, born of the ever- 
growing popularity for conventional thought, 
and by fear of intoleration and persecution 
from social organizations, who may not 
readily favor any plan or idea not con- 
ceived and sponsored by that organization 
regardless of the real merit, or social value 
of such idea. 

What is reason? It is the faculty of 
judging, to infer premises, motives, design 
and end. The meaning of that word and 
the very essence of it have been thoroughly 


understood and applied to the very letter by 
all scholars of science; 
ment of commercial science, is beyond the 
most radical dreams of a century past. And 
the strict adherence, and application to that 
word (reason) is responsible. It cannot be 
possible that it has been as closely adhered 


to in other branches of human endeavor — 


For as a matter of fact, we find our social 
state in a strained and chaotic condition, 
the whole thing seems wrong, every citizen 
feels the hurt, the farmer, the laborer, the 
business man, in fact, all. For no other 
cause than lack of proper application of 
the word (reason) to all branches of our 
social structure. .We have simply been 
drifting with the tide of least resistance. 


But now we wake up to a fact that we 
and our once worthy Ship O’ State, is far 
out on the stormy seas, of the ever-growing 
needs, and the ever-growing desires, of an 
ever-increasing population’s demands. It is 
true that while the natural resources of 
this country are not yet entirely developed, 
and that while we might by more economic 
methods accommodate as many more peo- 
ple as we already have, or 200,000,000 might 
be accommodated, but in what kind of a 
manner, and not without each and every 
one feeling the pinch from such an economic 
squeeze. And that is just what you are be- 
ginning to feel mister citizen and for every 
thousand immigrants from now on, you will 
feel the economic pressure more tense than 
ever before. And as the inevitable time 
approaches when you, Mister Citizen, all of 
you, will have to give your entire thought 


and the develop- - 


el 
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and much effort to stave off a castrophe 
which is most dreaded by all people. A 
more equal distribution of wealth among 
people will become more and more neces- 
sary. 


So-called radical changes in our social 
and economic order will become necessary, 
‘if not inevitable. You cannot no longer 
‘say that these changes will not come when 
‘you look at the ever-changing economic 
conditions about you. It is the same as 
trying to stand in a boat on a river when 
the boat is not moored, the conditions are 
shaping about you, you may not be shap- 
ing them, but you are allowing and have 
allowed them to shape around you. You 
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wanted them, once it seemed wise, and 
necessary to cheaply and profitably exploit 
the natural resources, and to be able to 


compete with foreign industry. But its re- 


action is something we do not want, and 
it is this problem of avoiding it that has 
caused our statesmen no little debate in 
both senate and congress of late. But I 
think we must thank their judgment in 
their action on the Jap exclusion bill, and 
if that action be called progressive, or re- 
actionary, or radical that makes it none the 
less valuable, or appreciative to such a citi- 
zen as is at all informed of these condi- 
tions. So let’s apply the cold light of rea- 
son to some of these radical movements 
they may be warranted. 


BY THE WAY. 


Railroad executives like to pose as being 
interested only in transportation, but every 
no wand then they are revealed as taking 
more than a passing interest in propaganda. 

Just the other day Glenn Griswold, writ- 
ing from Chicago in the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, let the cat out of the bag when he 
said: 

“x * * the general feeling is that little 
can happen to the roads this year. Congress 
has too short a time for action to accom- 
plish anything of consequence, and even if 
it did the legislation would not go into ef- 
fect until late in the year. Never the less, 
the railroad executives are keeping going a 
backfire of publicity to acquaint the public 
with the true facts in an endeavor to mold 
opinion in the right direction, to prevent 
any radical action against the transporta- 
tion systems in the next session of Con- 
gress.” 

That the railroads are busy fanning the 
“backfire of publicity” of which the Ledger 
speaks is apparent on every hand. First it 
was the Mellon tax plan that engaged the 
attention of the railroad propagandists. 
Now they are attacking the Howell-Barkley 
railroad labor bill and endeavoring “to mold 
opinion in the right direction,” to quote the 
Ledger. 

These propaganda activities are not in- 
clined to strengthen public regard for the 
railroads. The people have suspicion that 
the first business of the carriers is to fur- 


nish efficient transportation and that if they 
will stick to their business and leave propa- 
ganda alone, they will be better off, which 
seems to be a reasonable way of looking at 


the matter. 
* * * 


Adoption of ethical codes by various 
trade associations seem to be quite the style. 


Latest to adopt a code is the American 
Drug Manufacturers’ Association, which has 
condemned “piracy” in the manufacture of 
drugs. Imitation of the products of com- 
petitors and false statements by employes 
are also barred. The code asserts that “the 
essence of ethicts is honesty” and takes as 
its guiding principle, ‘““Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so 
unto them.” 


Though the cynical may sneer at the idea 
of mixing business and ethics, action such 
as taken by the drug manufacturers marks 
a step in advance. In the first place, adop- 
tion of a code of ethics indicates that in- 
dustry is awakening to the fact that it owes 
a duty to the public and to its employes. In 
the second place it is a definite beginning at 
self-government by industry. It is an at- 
tempt, perhaps futile in many instances but 
successful in others, to remedy industrial 
abuses by the action of industry itself. In- 
dustry is tackling the job of clearing up its 
own evils and is thereby laying the founda- 
tion for a better order of society. 


LABOR MAKES 15 DEMANDS AT CLEVELAND. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Fifteen specific demands 
were presented to the platform of the Re- 
publican National Convention by repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation of 
Labor speaking by authority of the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Executive Committee of the 
American Federation of Labor National Non- 
Partisan Campaign Committee. 

These demands also will be presented to 
the Democratic National convention in New 
York. 


Labor’s demands were laid before the 
Republican Platform Committee by Secre- 
tary Frank Morrison and _ Vice-President 
Matthew Woll. They are as follows: 

1 

To promote highest material progress 
which is the basis for national effectiveness 
as well as an agency for national service, ° 
we urge that industry and commerce be 
freed from legislative prohibition that re- 
strict development in conformity to eco- 
nomic requirements. To this end we pro- 
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pose the repeal of anti-trust legislation and 

the enactment of legislation that will pro- 

vide regulation in public interest and legal- 

ize economic organization as well as the 

constructive activities of trade associations. 
2 


It is unescapable that an integral part 
of legislation establishing this economic 
policy is full recognition of the right of 
workers to assist themselves in unions for 
their protection and advancement both as 
workers and citizens and collectively to 
carry on the legitimate functions of trade 
unions. Perversion of the unjunctive pro- 
cess to apply to personal relations in indus- 
trial disputes must be prohibited and equity 
procedure returned to its beneficent service 
in protection of property. 

3 


It is essential for the conservation of na- 
tional virility that child life be protected. 
We therefore urge the ratification by the 
states of the joint resolution passed by the 
Congress, to amend the Constitution empow- 
ering the Congress to enact such legislation 
as will safeguard the future child life of our 
Republic. 

4 

Because the labor clauses of the trans- 
portation act of 1920 have proved ineffective, 
we ask their repeal and the enactment of 
legislation that will afford opportunity for 
the voluntary organizations of management 
and employes to deal with problems of in- 
dustrial relations. 


We demand the enactment of legislation 
providing that products of convict labor 
shipped from one state into another shall be 
subject to the laws of the latter state 
exactly as though they had been produced 
therein. 

6 

In order to mitigate unemployment attend- 
ing business depressions, we urge the enact- 
ment of legislation authorizing that con- 
struction and repair of public works be 
initiated in periods of acute unemployment. 

7 

In appreciation we urge adequate pro- 
vision for the full rehabilitation of all in- 
jured in the service during the World War. 


8 
We urge proper recognition of the work 
of those in the civilian service of the govern- 
ment with adequate compensation based 
upon equitable classification. 


We favor the enactment of more com- 
prehensive compensation laws to provide for 
all workers not covered by state compen- 
sation acts. We demand more liberal pro- 
visions for those incapacitated by industrial 
accidents or occupational diseases. 


10 

We maintain that the Volstead Act is 
contrary to the desire of the majority of our 
citizens as well as the spirit of the 
eighteenth amendment, and we demand that 
it be modified to permit the manufacture 
and sale of beer containing not more than 
2.75 per cent alcohol. 


11 
We declare for the maintenance of free- 
dom of speech, press, assemblage and as- 
sociation. We oppose any regulation to re 
strict these fundamental rights, believing 
that individuals and groups should be re- 
sponsible for their acts and utterances. 
12 
We oppose conscription except as a mili- 
tary measure for defensive war and oppose 
all proposals to initiate compulsory labor 
under whatever guise. 


13 


In order to maintain representative gov- 
ernment based upon the will of the people, 
we advocate a constitutional amendment en- 
abling Congress to re-enact by. two-thirds 
vote any measure declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

14 

Labor favors graduated income and in- 
heritance taxes and opposes the sales tax 
as well as all other attempts to place exces- 
sive burdens on those least able to pay. 

15 

We demand that our nation identify itself 
with international agencies and conference 
to promote world peace. We urge mem- 
bership in the League of Nations and par- 
ticipation in the world court. _ 


SIXTY-TWO NATIONAL BODIES BAND TO LEAD BIG FIGHT ON 
DESTRUCTIVE RADICALISM. 


By International Labor Uews Service. 


Washington, D. C.—Permanent all-Ameri- 
can organization, bringing together sixty- 
two powerful national organizations, includ- 
ing the American Federation of Labor, for 
the purpose of aggressive action to extermi- 
nate revolutionary and destructive radical- 
ism was effected by the all-American Con- 
ference which assembled here upon invita- 
tion of the American Legion. This action 
brings together the accredited representa- 
tives of more than 20,000,000 Americans for 
an unrelenting war throughout the country 


against all revolutionary and subversive 
propaganda. 

Resolutions adopted by the conference 
outline the policies to be pursued. These 
resolutions commit the new organization to 
thte following propositions: 

1—Opposition to all forms of soviet propa-_ 
ganda, whether in politics, in labor unions, 
in civic and social groups, in government or 
in the schools and churches. 

2—Opposition to recognition of soviet Rus- 
sia by the United States government, 


jf 
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A. F of L. is Congratulated. 


3—Congratulation of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor upon its reaffirmation of 
opposition to anti-democratic and destruc- 
tive radicalism. 


4—Refusal to regard America’s entry into 
and conduct of the war as a debatable 
question, but sustaining that course as Vig- 
orously now as during the war, striking 
directly at such utterances as those con- 
tained in Congressman Berger’s House 


resolution and Senator Shipstead’s recent 


speech. 

5—Demand for unadulterated and undi- 
luted American history in American schools, 
as opposed to the masculated history which 
has been introduced so generally, robbing 
Americanism of much of.its elemental sig- 
nificance and robbing democracy of its 


most precious heritage. 


Senator Borah Rapped. 


6—Rebuking the diplomatic representa- 
tive of a friendly foreign power for a recent 
intrusion in a purely American political is- 
sue. 
- %7—Denouncing Senator Borah for aban- 
doning the hearings on his resolution for 
recognition of the so-called soviet govern- 
ment and demanding that he continue the 
hearings immediately. 
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8—Demand for immigration restriction, 
in order to protect American institutions. 


Garland W. Powell, chairman of the Na- 
tional Americanism Commission of the Am- 
erican Legion, and who acted for the Ameri- 
can Legion in calling the conference, ex- 
pressed himself after adjournment as de- 
lighted with the achievements of the meet- 
ing. 

Powerful Organization Formed. 

“We have brought into being a great and 
powerful non-political, non-sectarian, non- 
partisan organization for constructive Am- 
ericanism,” Mr. Powell said. ‘We shall add 
materially to the number of organizations 
now in the organization and before six 
months have passed we shall have brought 
together practically every American or- 
ganization that stands for democracy and 
Americanism. 


“The propaganda of revolutionary and de- 
structive radicalism is not abating; on the 
contrary it is increasing. We have ex- 
pressed our determination not to stand by 
idly while our American institutions are 
undermined. We have entered the struggle 
on a war basis—that is, with a war deter- 
mination, using the methods of Americans 
to protect those things which are above 
price to all Americans.” 


LABOR ORGANIZATION IN CANADA, 1923. 


Department of Labor, Canada. 


The figures published in the Thirteenth 
Annual Report on Labor Organization in 
Canada, covering the calendar year 1923, 
which has just been issued by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, indicate a check in the re- 
cession in trade union membership in the 
Dominion which has continued during the 
three-year period from i924 to 1922. AIl- 
though the year 1923 shows a loss of 25 in 
all classes of local branches, the combined 
membership increased by 1,471, the number 
of branches standing at 2,487 and the mem- 
bership at 278,092. The trade union system 
in Canada is composed of (1) local branches 
of international organizations, (2) non-in- 
ternational bodies and their local branches, 
(3) independent units, and (4) national and 
Catholic unions. There are 94 international 
organizations with branches in Canada, and 
between them they represent 2,079 subordi- 


nate lodges, with a combined reported mem- 


9,934, an increase of 871. 


bership of 203,843. These figures indicate 
that there are two more international or- 
ganizations operating in the Dominion than 
were recorded in 1922, and that the local 
branches have decreased by 29 and the mem- 
bership by 2,307. There are eighteen of 
what are termed “non-international”’ or- 
ganizations, the same number as recorded 
in 1922, with a total of 278 local branches 
and a reported membership of 34,315, a gain 
in branches Of six and in members of 11,342. 
The independent units number 24, a loss of 
one, the reported total membership being 
The unions desig- 


a a 


follows: 


nated as “National and Catholic’ number 
106, the same as in 1922, but the member- 
ship, which was reported at 30,000, shows a 
decline of 8,335. Although the international 
organizations show a small loss, this group 
represents approximately 73 per cent of the 
total trade union following in the Dominion. 
The membership of all classes of organized 
labor in Canada, as reported to the depart- 
ment for the past thirteen years, has been 
as follows: 


DSU oe hoes 8 De FoF es Plo 4 Moe ed ea a 248,887 
Bg hy LG OZ SPRL OT Oe. 378,047 
LALA DSS ass LEG STOD MLO RO rats «'- 373,842 
g BD Sea LEGG See LO edo. Hs aus hs 313,320 
TOUS ess ates 143 8480 AM Oe bee 276,621 
TOL GOT ust oe LEO AOFM = O28 Srey 278,092 
LLP 204,630 


Trade Union Membership by Provinces.— 


The 2,487 local branch unions of all classes 
in the Dominion are divided by provinces as 
Ontario, 1,034; Quebec, 456; Brit- 
ish Columbia, 236; Alberta, 208; Saskatche- 
wan, 162; Nova Scotia, 1384; Manitoba, 133; 
New Brunswick, 114; and Prihce Edward 
Island, 10. 

Trade Union Membership in Chief Cities. 
—There are 31 Canadian cities, an increase 
of two, having not less than 20 branch un- 
ions of international and non-international 
organizations and independent units, and 
represent approximately 47 per cent of the 
trade union membership of 278,092 in the 
Dominion. Montreal, as usual, stands at 
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the head of the list of cities, having 152 
local branch unions, of which 97 reported 
37,771 members; Toronto ranks second with 
144 branches, 84 of which reported 20,441 
members; Vancouver occupies third posi- 
tion with 75 branches, 58 reporting 14,061 
members; Winnipeg is fourth with 73 
branches, 59 reporting 7,148 members. The 
remaining cities in order of number of 
branches of all classes are: Ottawa, 68 
branches, 51 reporting 5,073 members; Ham- 
ilton, 67 branches, 51 reporting 4,291 mem- 
bers; Edmonton, 58 branches, 44 reporting 
3,389 members; Calgary, 56 branches, 42 
reporting 3,726 members; London, 55 bran- 
ches, 42 reporting 3,910 members; Victoria, 
42 branches, 34 reporting 1,515 members; 
Quebec, 389 branches, 30 reporting 4,701 
members; St. John, 37 branches, 26 report- 
ing 2,731 members; Regina, 35 branches, 25 
reporting 1,104 members; Windsor, 33 
branches, 20 reporting 1,819 members; Sas- 
katoon, 383 branches, 26 reporting 1,177 
members; Halifax, 30 branches, 24 report- 
ing 2,228 members; Moosejaw, 29 branches, 
22 reporting 1,071 members; St. Thomas, 
28 branches, 20 reporting 2,171 members; 
Fort William, 27 branches, 20 reporting 830: 
members; Brandon, 25 branches, 21 report- 
ing 989 members; Stratford, 24 branches, 19 
reporting 1,450 members; Brantford, 23 
branches, 14 reporting 652 members; St. 
Catharines, 23 branches, 16 reporting 809 


members; Kingston, 22 branches, 14 re- 
porting 563 members; Lethridge, 22 bran- 
ches, 17 reporting 1,556 members; North 


Bay, 21 branches, 15 reporting 1,231 mem- 
bers; Sault Ste. Marie, 21 branches, 10 re- 
porting 774 members; Moncton, 20 branches, 
16 reporting 2,167 members; Kitchener, 20 
branches, 19 reporting 577 members; Peter- 
borough, 20 branches, 19 reporting 615 
members; Sarnia, 20 branches, 15 reporting 
712 members. There are two cities contain- 
ing not less than 20 national and Catholic 
unions. These are: Quebec with 27, of 
which 17 reported a membership of 3,243, 
and Montreal with 25, their combined re- 
ported membership being 3,714. 


Expenditure For Benefits by Trade Unions. 


The report also gives figures showing 
the disbursements made by labor organiza- 
tions for benefit purposes. Of the 94 in- 
ternational organizations operating in Cana- 
da, 62 made payments for one or more bene- 
fits, the combined expenditure amounting 
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to $24,176,941, the disbursements for each 
class of benefit being as follows: 


Death «Benefits +;', 2A2eeeeis $11,883,222 
Unemployed and traveling ; 
benefits» 20.05. 05 2 eee 84,291 
Strike: benefits. .\2 <iveweee 8,542,000 
Sick and accident benefits... 1,328,633 
Old age pensions and 
other benefits, .i4c4ie ee 2,338,195 


Five of the non-international organiza- 
tions reported having disbursed $42,235 for 
benefit purposes, a larger sum by $1,055 
than that previously disbursed for benefits 
in any one year by the head offices of the 
non-international bodies. The total paid 
out by the international organizations, how- 
ever, is $2,201,788 less than the disburse- 
ments made in 1922. : 


Benefits Paid by Local Branches. 

In addition to the expenditures of the 
central organizations a statement is also 
published in the report showing the amount 
paid in benefits for the year 1923 by local 
branch unions in Canada to their own mem- 
bers. These payments totalled $333,209, a 
decrease of $202,241, the disbursements for 
each class of benefit for 1923 being: 


Death: benefits “Uar. 200i a $109,640. 
Unemployed benefits .......... 22,976 
Strike benefits .....957¢0ee 44,013 
Sick and accident benefits..... 123,887 
Other: benefits: \. 2):..4. 4 tees 32,693 


Other Important Features of the Report. 


In addition to the statistics published the 
report deals with the various organizations 
with which Canadian organized workers 
are either directly or indirectly identified, 
and also contains much general. informa- 
tion as to their more important activities. 
As a directory of trade unions the report 
is very complete, containing particulars of 
every known local trade union in Canada, 
and also lists of central organizations and 
delegate bodies, together with the names 
and addresses of the chief executive officers 
for the year 1924. 

A chapter in the report is devoted to a 
class of organized wage-earners, who though 
not connected with the trade union move- 
ment, are deemed of sufficient importance 
to be given a place. Included in this group 
are associations of school teachers, com- 
mercial 


travellers and Government em- 


ployees, in all numbering 61 organizations, — 


with a combined reported membership of 
85,562. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR WOMEN WORKERS TO OPEN JUNE 13. 


By International Labor News Service. 


New York.—Twenty-seven students from 
New York and New Jersey have been ad- 
mitted to the Summer School for Women 
Workers in Industry at Bryn Mawr College, 
which opens its fourth season June 13 and 
continues to August 9. The school is under 
the direction of a joint administrative com- 
mittee which is composed of an equal num- 
ber of representatives of Bryn Mawr Col- 


lege and of women workers in industry, 
with the executives of the school. 
Trades represented by the students from 


the New York district include 11 garment — 


workers, 6 millinery workers, 2 textile work- 


ers, 2 horse shoe nail makers, 1 telephone ~ 
operator, 1 printer, 1 waitress, 2 typewriters © 


and 1 novelty worker. Only women work- 
ing with the tools of their trade, and not 


a ore 
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in a supervisory capacity, are admitted. 
Further requirements are that the applicant 
shall be between the ages of 21 and 35, that 
she shall have completed the 8th grade or 
have an equivalent education, that she shall 
be able to read and write English, and that 
she shall be in good health. 
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One hundred and twenty students have 
been accepted from all parts of the United 
States, of whom 49 are native-born of native- 
born parents; 33 are native-born of native- 
born fathers; and 88 are foreign-born. Forty- 
five are members of a trades union, and 75 
are non-union workers. 


STATEMENT RELATIVE TO THE CANADIAN FINANCES 


Of The International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of 
North America. 


By R. C. McCutchan, Vice-President Western Canada. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

- There are those who make the statement 
“THAT THE MONEY THAT IS PAID TO 
INTERNATIONAL UNIONS BY MEMBERS 
IN CANADA, GOES ACROSS THE LINE 
AND WE ON THE CANADIAN SIDE GET 
NOTHING BACK IN RETURN,” and on that 
account they are referred to the FACTS that 
are contained in the following table, which 
is self-explanatory. 

Aside from the facts contained in this 
“table,” since January, 1918, every penny 
received by the Grand Lodge from ALL 
Canadian sources, has been deposited in a 


but TWO of them have been sanctioned and 
financed by the Executive Council of the 
Grand Lodge. The two exceptions being 
the sympathetic strikes in Winnipeg and 
other points in Western Canada in 1918 
and 1919, which were not sanctioned on ac- 
count of violating existing agreements with 
the railroads. All of the other strikes were 
financed in FULL, except the C. P. R. strike 
in 1908 and the G. T. P. strike of 1912, which 
were financed about 50 per cent, account 
the lack of funds. . f 

Following is where strikes have taken 
place that were financed in full: Toronto 


Table Showing the Canadian Receipts and Expenses for the Past Seven Years of the Grand Lodge (only) 
for the Boiler Makers & Helpers International Union. 


: 2 Siteley (Qies Soa 5 z Z 
29 = 3 anes 3 2 =} ‘2 
ae Bin B28 FI ue 7 3 Be oo © 3 os 
aE 23a aL eat yn elt anny: Me os Bot ee aes COA B acl ee 
ah “as Ba CaaS uss gs ao eet OSes ae Or Be 
oe mad S35 OS y Daren 3 Hy came Ta ie wee SRE RO’ 
oe § So” Oey nee fag §' e2o  Hesg °s Os & 
> o's 2 Be oFag a) = to 
& Su wt py $20 oD od a= ra oS OS 2 os 2og oe > sa> 
3 a ces om io ats ae S55 .89Pa.. 6.8 rat aioe tote 
Db AaB ORA ABA Bo 3 So ao HOON! SaIo. “OSs Bee Has 
ors 8G 081 Ss 3.772) S$ © Sh0) 1 $>t-11b $1,120.’ $ 1,000 $1,206 $ 719 $4500 '$ 16,872 $28,878 
1918 14,740 11,487 1,655 3,125 2,556 1,650 SARC Ee SEF cr 74 37,327 69,646 
1919 104,420 138,296 10,000 4,580 4,895 SHSM LACS Ssl OR ae & 147,311 98,444 
1920 39,470 8,316 3,450 3,720 4,860 3,075 115 £, a6 124 4,202 68,433 58,033 
1921 13,630 10,821 2,450 3,180 2,705 1,875 685 Ce es 35,177 40,537 
SOD ha ora 40 7,821 4,125 2,160 Laon Hae. STOO APS sa FO aioe 16,223 31,109 
Ee 7,229 5,450 1,495 PGOO sch wictoas 457 She Mate 15,756 30,715 
Total ...$178,391 $62,536 $27,480 $19,375 $18,880 $11,150 $6,345 $7,290 $5,702 $337,099 $357,362 
Balance of receipts over expenses for the above seven year PeriOd........ ce eeeesevecsaes $ 20,263 
Canadian Banking account, which is the (shipyards), Toronto (contract shops), 
Bank of Montreal, Winnipeg, and out of Montreal, Victoria, Vancouver, Winnipeg 
which is paid the Canadian expenses of the (contract shops), Kingston, St. Catherines, 
Grand Lodge, in so far as it is possible to Sorel, Lauzon, Ottawa, Halifax, Quebec 


do so, after which funds, if available, would 
be sent from headquarters in Kansas City. 
Since and including 1908, there has been 
twenty-two strikes in Canada, in which our 
members have participated after consulting 
our Grand Lodge Executive Council, and all 


City, Welland, Chatham, Bridgeburg, Coll- 
ingwood and Three Rivers. 


ISSUED FOR THOSE WHO DESIRE TO 
ASCERTAIN THE FACTS ON THE ABOVE 
SUBJECT. 


MANY EMPLOYERS FAIL TO INSURE UNDER ACCIDENT 
COMPENSATION LAWS. 


American Association For Labor Legislation. 

New York—Evasion by employers of the 
insurance provisions of workmen’s compen- 
Sation laws, despite heavy penalties, is re- 
sulting in the breakdown of this protective 
legislation in numerous cases every year, 
according to a statement issued today by 
the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation. 

“In opening war upon employers who do 


ou 
zg. 
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not take out liability insurance in obedience 
to the law, the Pennsylvania workmen’s 
compensation board has just announced a 
policy of hearing such cases in advance of 
all others,” the statement says. “The ob- 
ject of giving them procedure is to permit 
of quick action in getting a lien on the 
employers’ property or anything he has 
that can be attached. 

“The need for drastic action is great in 
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Pennsylvania since it has been officially es- 
timated that there are in this state alone 
at least 50,000 employers who have failed 
to insure their risk under the law. The 
need for similar action is also great in other 
states, as in New York where there are 
said to be some 20,000 employers who per- 
sist in evading the compulsory insurance 
law. 

“Administrative officials have been striv- 
ing to overcome the evils of non-insured 
employers and in New York where failure 
to insure is now a misdemeanor evading em- 
ployers have actually been imprisoned when 
convicted of failing to pay compensation 
awards. But the problem is difficult and ef- 
forts to solve it have to date proved more 
or less unsuccessful.” 


Typical of the distress visited upon in- 
jured workers and their families when the 
employer has failed to insure his risk, it 
is stated, is the story of a New York labor- 
er who was killed while engaged in de- 
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molishing a building. He was survived by 
a widow and four children, one of whom 
was born after the father’s death. The 
other children were four, three and two 
years of age—the widow, twenty-eight. Com- 
pensation amounting to more than $7,500 
was awarded, but nothing could be collected 
because the employer had failed to insure 
his risk and was, moreover, insolvent. 


“Tf all employers were insured in a state 
fund,” the Association concludes, “the re- 
sponsibility for discovering uninsured em- 
ployers could be shifted to the employing 
group who, in order to keep losses small 
and the premium rates low, would have a 
financial incentive to see that each employer 
was paying his share. This is the most 
promising method of meeting the vexatious 
problems created by the law-evading em- 
ployers. If it is to result in equal protec- 
tion both to employers and to workers, in- 
surance in a state fund must be made the 
exclusive method of insurance.” 


TO SAVE AGRICULTURE. 


By Benjamin C. Marsh, 


Managing Director, The 


The defeat of the McNary-Haugen bill 
is most fortunate for the farmers as well as 
the consumers of farm products. It was 
primarily a bill to create a bonus for the 
meat packers, amounting as soon as it be- 
came operative to from $100,000,000 to 125,- 
000,000 through increasing the value of the 
stock of meat products which they had on 
hand, and giving them at least a similar 
amount each year of its operation through 
enabling them to assess back upon the pro- 
ducers of cattle, sheep, and swine the losses 
which the meat packers claim to have sus- 
tained on the exportation of their products. 


This bill would also open the way for un- 
limited graft, waste and inefficiency. It 
provides for an embargo upon any farm 
product controlled by the export corporation 
created by the -bill, which includes wheat, 
rice, corn, wool, flour, and cattle, sheep and 
swine, and the products thereof. 


The McNary-Haugen bill also was only 
intermittent in its operation, and as soon 
as the domestic price of any farm product 
controlled thereby increased to the pre-war 
ratio price, and that is the alleged intent of 
the bill, the export corporation has to 
cease functioning and get rid of its stock 
on hand. The viciousness of this system 
is apparent. The government could not 
hold stocks of wheat of which we may have 


a surplus this year until there is a short- 


age which is apt to come in a year of so. It 
had to dump them at home or abroad, though 
chiefly abroad, of course, and assess the 
losses back upon the primary producer on 
the farms in this country. 

The result of this would be to subsidize 
employers of labor abroad at the expense of 
the farmers in this country, and of the wage 
earners in this country since the bill did 


Farmers’ National Council. 


not provide for any supervision or control 
of the middleman and handlers, including 
retailers, of processed farm products. The 
Farmers’ National Council is working for 
two measures of vital importance to farm- 
ers: 


First: The Norris-Sinclair bill, with 
which you readers are familiar creating a 
government marketing corporation to buy 
farm products in the United States and 
sell them here and abroad. 


Second: The resolution introduced, at 
the request of the Council, by Senator Ship- | 
stead of Minnesota, and Congressman Sin- 
clair of North Dakota, authorizing the Pres- 
ident to call an international conference of 
representatives of farm organizations 
throughout the world. This resolution cites 
the facts that the production of staple farm 
products which enter into international 
commerce, if unregulated and unadjusted to 
the effective demand at a fair price to the 
producers, will result in a production in 
excess of prompt profitable demand there- 
for, that the curtailment of acreage by one 
nation would not prevent increased acreage 
by another, -and that severe fluctuations 
throughout the world in demand and supply 
of staple farm products injure both pro- 
ducers and consumers, but permit specula- 
tors to reap huge profits. 

The resolution authorizes and requests 
the President to call such an international 
conference of representatives of farm or- 
ganizations of each nation to meet here at 
our national capitol on or before December 
1, 1923, to consider, among other things, 
whether it is feasible to seek an adjust- 
ment of the world’s acreage of staple farm 
products which enter into international 
commerce, “sueh as cotton, wheat, wool, rice 
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and sugar” to the prompt demand therefor, 
at a price profitable to the producers and 
if so by what methods, and also whether it 
is feasible to arrange an international pool 
of the surplus of such staple farm products 
in order to stabilize the marketing thereof, 
and to prevent speculation thereof. An ap- 
propriation of $50,000 is provided, if needed, 
to meet the expenses of this conference. 
The Norris-Sinclair bill, creating an ef- 
ficient marketing system for farm prod- 
ucts, and the program outlines in the Ship- 
stead-Sinclair resolution for international 
cooperation supplement each other. 


The farmers of the nation are in a much 
more serious condition than the heartless 
stupidity of certain farm leaders who ad- 
vocate futile nostrums, of Congress, and of 
President Coolidge would lead the Ameri- 
can people to believe. While it is true that 
the first step to increase the consumption 
of farm products is to increase the con- 
sumption here at home, and this is a very 


important issue, nevertheless, it is neces- ° 


sary that we should have some market 
abroad for our staple farm products, par- 
ticularly cotton and wheat. The world price 
of wheat bids fair to drop to 75c a bushel, 
and probably 65c within a year, unless there 
be some world wide weather calamity. The 
price of cotton will probably go down to 
from 18 to 22 cents per pound, while the 
minimum cost at which 80 per cent of the 
wheat crop can be raised in the United 
States is around $1.50 per bushel, and of 
the cotton crop at least 24 to 26 cents. 


The farmers of the world are busy cut- 
ting each others throats through producing, 


-not to supply the world demand but to 


“preak even” regardless of the demand for 
the product. 


The nation has adopted a policy of rigo1*® 
ous exclusion of labor through its immigra- 
tion policy and of drastic embargo upon 
most manufactured products of common use 
except under penalty of heavy fine through 
the tariff. One year more of the present 
conditions in at least fifteen or eighteen 
agricultural states will create an _ over- 
whelming demand for an embargo upon all 
or at least the major farm products not car- 
rying a high protective tariff. 

The chief reason for this demand is the 
difference between the cost of production 
in America and most foreign countries, in- 
cluding the differences in selling price of 


farm lands, maintaining fertility, transpor- 


tation, the credit system, and to a lesser 
extent taxation, and our marketing systems. 
The cost of producing staple farm products 
must be heavily reduced if the American 
farmers are to compete with the farmers 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, South America, 
Australia, and even Canada. These costs 
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cannot be reduced immediately. In the 
meantime the embargo policy will be de- 
manded with perhaps a bounty upon cer- 
tain staple farm products. The policy of 
dumping these surplus farm products 
abroad is bound to lead to retaliation and 
serious injury to the nation. Putting the 
matter more simply, at least as many more 
farmers will be driven off the farms as the 
two and a half million of farm population 
who have left sinee 1921, unless we can 
promptly change our economic and land 
and distribution systems. These farmers 
won’t emigrate to foreign countries, they 
will trek to the cities, particularly indus- 
trial centers and demand their place in the 
wage earners’ sun. 

Electing a Progressive President and not 
changing economic laws will not relieve 
the nation of the penalty of the systems 
which have grown up here since the Civil 
War. 

The Federal Trade Commission reported 
three years ago that there were 150 impor- 
tant price fixing associations in the United 
States, and nearly twice as many associa- 
tions having a similar purpose. A few fig- 
ures as to prices of farm implements are 
germane to this discussion. There is clear- 
ly a conspiracy between the manufacturers 
of agricultural implements and machinery. 
On January 1, 1914, the Champion, Deering- 
McCormick, Milwaukee and Osborne Com- 
panies all charged dealers $102.50 for a 6 
foot grain binder with bundle carrier. In 
September 1, 1917, the price was $175.00. 
The Deering, McCormick, and Milwaukee 
people had raised the price in November 
1920 to $191.00 and those three dropped to. 
$146.00, as did the McCormick-Deering, but 
the four of them were all back to $156.00 
on February 5th, 1923. This combination 
to increase the price of farm machinery and 
implements apply to nearly all the impor- 
tant implements and machinery which farm- 
ers use. 

I have tried in this article to give you an 
outline of a few of the serious problems 
which confront American farmers. Wage 
earners of. America have a simple task as 
compared with the problems of the Ameri- 
can farmer. The wage earners have the 
direct conflict, bitter as it is, with their 
immediate employers, but those employers 
are frequently in the world combine to main- 
tain prices. The farmer who produces 
crops which enter into international com- 
merce is the victim of world competition in 
production with the poorest paid workers 
in the world, as the Cooley and “slave” 
labor of the backward nations and countries 
of the world. He is the victim in marketing 
of the great financial interests which today 
control the marketing of all staple farm 
products. 


FIGHT FOR THE BARKLEY-HOWELL BILL! 


By 


International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—The charge made by 
some opponents of the Howell-Barkley rail- 


road bill that the public is not given repre- 
sentation in settlement of railroad disputes 
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is denied by referring to this bill itself in 
a statement by President Samuel Gompers 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

“The board of mediation,” said Mr. 
Gompers, “which is the most important 
body to be set up under the Howell-Barkley 
bill, is to be made up of five members, none 
of whom shall be connected with the rail- 
road industry in any manner. These men 
are to be appointed by the president. That 
insures a protection for the rights and in- 
terests of the people in general far greater 
than is now provided and far greater than 
in any other suggestion that has been of- 
fered. 

Chief Points in Bill. 

“The chief provision of this admirable 
measure are: 

“J. Abolition of the present Railroad La- 
bor Board and the repeal of the labor pro- 
visions in the Esch-Cummins Law. 

“2. Placing upon both sides the obliga- 
tion to ‘exert every reasonable effort to 
make and maintain agreements’ concerning 
wages and working conditions. 

“3. Settlement of disputes by conference 
where possible and where not ‘possible, if 
merely technical disputes over interpreting 
agreements, then the reference of such dis- 
putes to adjustment board in which the two 
parties have equal expert representation. 
These adjusted boards have no authority 
over the making or changing of wages or 
rules. 

Four Adjustment Boards. 


“4. Four such adjustment boards are pro- 
vided for: (a) train service; (b) shop men; 
(c) clerks and miscellaneous employees; 
(d) marine workers. 

*5. A ‘board of mediation composed of 
five members to be named by the President 
of the United States, none of whom shall be 
connected with the railroad industry. This 
board to act primarily where conferences 
fail to result in agreements on wages and 
rules, or secondarily in the rare instances 
where boards of adjustment fail to decide 
grievance disputes. 

“6, Creation of arbitration boards when 
conference and mediation fail which will 
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act only when both parties have agreed to 
accept the award. 

“Boards of arbitration under the terms 
of the bill are to be composed of three or 
six persons, one-third to be chosen by em- 
ployees, one-third by the railroads, the re- 
maining one-third selected by agreement or 
appointed by the board of mediation. 


Bill Constructive, He Says. 


“There will be agreement in advance to 
accept the award which will be made a 
judgment of court unless it is set aside be- 
cause (a) the proceedings or the awards 
were not in conformity with the law, or (b) 
because the award does not conform to the 
agreement to arbitrate, or (c) because the 
result of arbitration was affected by fraud 
or corruption. 


“It is clear that the provisions of this bill 
provide a constructive democratic method 
of dealing with disputes between employers 
and employees in the railroad industry and 
that its success, in so far as success can 
ever be insured in advance, is made ex- 
ceedingly probable by the substitution of 
the principle of voluntary action for the 
principle of compulsory action which has 
made the Esch-Cummins Act impossible. 


Measure Safeguards Public. 


“There is no more constructive piece of 
legislation pending before the present con- 
gress and there is none which is more seri- 
ously needed, for the industrial welfare of 
our country. Those who have sought to 
make it appear that there is no representa- 
tion for the public provided under the terms 
of the bill, either have not studied the 
measure or are purposely seeking to dis- 
credit its provisions. 


“There is in this measure an assurance of 
justice to all parties, including the public, 
that is totally absent in the Esch-Cummins 
Act. It is difficult to understand how any 
member of congress can fail to support the 
measure unless it is his deliberate purpose 
to prevent constructive legislation, designed 
to promote harmony, satisfaction and effec- 
tive operation in the railroad world.” 


INCLUSION OF ALL OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES UNDER WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION LAWS AN IMPORTANT AID TO PREVENTION. 


American Association for Labor Legislation. 


Chicago.—‘‘Sickness alone among indus- 
trial workers in the United States causes a 
money loss each year of nearly three-quar- 
ters of a million dollars, not to mention the 
waste of human well-being and efficiency. 
Careful American authorities have estimated 
that one-fourth of this annual economic loss, 
or about $200,000,000, can be prevented. 

“The most effective aid to prevention of 
industrial sickness, in the absence of work- 
men’s health insurance laws, now lies’ in the 
inclusion of occupational diseases, along with 
work accidents, in our workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws.” 

These declarations were made by John B. 


Andrews, secretary of the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation in an address 
Tuesday before a meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Governmental Labor Officials of the 
United States and Canada. 

“It is everywhere accepted,” Dr. Andrews 
continued, “that accident compensation laws 
have given a new and effective stimulus to 
accident prevention. But, without adequate 
occupational disease compensation, our state 
safety and health inspectors are deprived of 
their greatest aid in promoting industrial 
hygiene in the factories, mines and work- 
shops of America. 

“Among the more familiar occupational 
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diseases which should be covered everywhere 
by compensation laws are compressed air 
workers’ ‘bends’, hatters’ ‘shakes’, painters’ 
lead colic and ‘wrist drop’ and miners’ asth- 
ma. But practically every occupation has its 
own peculiar malady. There is, too, under 
modern process, a constantly growing list 
of industrial poisons. 

“The American Association for Labor Leg- 
islation, which recently investigated the op- 
eration of the thirteen laws in this country 
that provide. occupational disease compensa- 
tion, concludes that the most adequate are 


those that cover occupational diseases gener- 


ally as personal injuries. The other type of 
law, which specifically names a number of 
diseases to be covered, has proven deceptive 
and limited in its results. 

- “Hixperience in New York has proved il- 
luminating. A few years ago a workmen’s 
health insurance was before the legislature. 
Opponents of this legislation, including com- 
mercial insurance companies, the National 
Civic Federation and Associated Industries, 
brought forward and secured the passage of 
an occupational disease compensation bill 
as a substitute for health insurance. Instead 
of the general methed of covering occupa- 
tional diseases generally as personal injuries, 


RAILROADS CONTROL 


Washington.—Not one railroad company 
“union” has appealed a dispute to the rail- 
road labor board, nor has any dispute af- 
fecting members of a company “union” ever 
been appealed to any tribunal created by 
or connected with the railroads, said Con- 
gressman Casey, labor member of the house, 
in defending the Howell-Barkley bill. Mr. 
Casey made this point in answer to op- 
ponents of the bill who claim this legisla- 
tion is an attack on company “unions.” 


So long as members of the company 
unions are satisfied to restrict the handling 
of grievances to their respective railroads, 
there is nothing in the Howell-Barkley bill 
that will compel a change, said Mr. Casey. 


The congressman quoted senate commit- 
tee hearings which prove that the company 
“unions” are maintained by the railroads. 
Theodore H Davis of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road company “union” told a senate com- 
mittee that representatives of that com- 
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adopted in the earlier laws, the insurance 
company bill specifically listed a few diseases 
to be covered. Frederic Hoffman, a repre- 
sentative of the insurance companies, aided 
the propaganda to make the public believe 
the law was an important advance. 


“After four years’ experience under this 
law in New York, the results are found 
to be ridiculously inadequate. From such 
information as is obtainable, it is common- 
ly understood that during one year only 
twelve awards were made for occupational 
diseases. Yet recently Mr. Hoffman ap- 
peared at a legislative hearing at Albany to 
argue earnestly, though unsuccessfully, for 
the inclusion of one more disease. At the 
same time Dr. Alice Hamilton of Harvard, 
a foremost authority, came from Boston to 
New York to point out that whereas ben- 
zine derivatives are covered in the law, ben- 
zOl itself is not. 


“While records are not completely com- 
parable under the various laws, still it is 
now apparent that complete coverage of 
occupational diseases under accident com- 
pensation law will not add more than from 
two to three per cent to the cost of work- 
men’s compensation.” 


COMPANY “UNIONS.” 


pany “union” are “provided with the neces- 
sary transportation and the company will 
reimburse them for time lost and for rea- 
sonable expenses” while opposing the 
Howell-Barkley bill. Another company 
“union” representative (Peterman) told the 
same story. 

“Surely no member of congress would 
contend that any bona fide labor union 
exists where the management absolutely 
controls the actions of the representatives 
of these so-called unions and pays all ex- 
pense incurred for time lost and hotel ex- 
penses, and so forth, of the representa- 
tives,” said Mr. Casey. 

“Furthermore, it is not a fair assumption 
that so long as the railroads meet all of 
the expenses connected with the mainte- 
nance of a company “union,” and pay the ex- 
penses of the representatives, that there 
will be no grievances appealed to any tri- 
bunal not created by and connected with 
the railroad itself?” 


Compilation of Labor News 


CHILD LABOR EVIL AFFECTS NATION; IS NOT STATE QUESTION. 


Why should the regulation of child labor 
be considered a state question? 

Why should the surveyor’s imaginary line 
stay the protection of potential men and 
women? 

“To promote the general welfare” is one 
of the first declarations in the federal con- 
stitution. 


What is more important than the con- 
servation of childhood? Surely, provision 
for healthy and happy children should come 
under the general welfare clause. 

Liberty, free speech and free locomotion 
are not state questions. They are inherent 
in every adult. 


Have not children inherent rights? And 
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do not these transcend state boundaries? 

When the government destroys live stock 
to prevent the spread of disease and pays 
the owner for the loss of his cattle, no ob- 
jection is raised by state rights’ advocates. 

But when it is proposed that government 
check the stunting of future citizens, the 
state rights’ cry is raised. 

Child protection is not a local question. 
It leaps over state lines. Citizens of our na- 
tion can not escape the evils of child ex- 
ploitation even in one state. Like a con- 
tagion its baneful influence extends through- 
out the land. 

To say, for instance, that California citi- 
zens have no interest in Alabama child la- 
bor, or vice versa, is to ignore modern 
social concepts. 

This may not interest the man who used 
state rights to defend Negro slavery, but 
society today holds different views. 

There is nothing more important to a 
nation than clear-minded, strong-limbed, 
healthy children. 

That heritage of childhood is national in 
its scope. It can not be encompassed with- 
in political subdivisions. 

Men accept centralized government to 
regulate commerce, prohibit lotteries, de- 
stroy the oleomargarine industry through 
taxation, nationalize banks, check disease in 
live stock, control the sale of drugs and to 
perform countless other functions. 

But they profess a fear of centralized gov- 
ernment if childhood would be taken from 
factory and shop. 

Then the legal wits thunder their tomes 
and phrasings and word balancings. 
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The political geography is injected into 
an issue that strikes at the root of civiliza- 
tion and the perpetuation of our institu- 
tions. 

Organized labor yields to none in its op- 
position to government interference with 
the individual. 


But children are not individuals in the 
popular sense or the legal sense. They are 
potential individuals. Their faculties are 
undeveloped. Their rights are sunshine, 
play and health. Society should insist that 
their lives be not wasted in wage exploita- 
tion. 

Even the primitive instinct of self-preser- 
vation should impel society to this course. 


With the passage by congress of the child 
labor amendment, the proposal must now 
be approved by three-fourths of the state 
legislatures. In this fight crocodile tears 
will be shed lest children be prohibited from 
wearing their lives away in some factory 
or mill. 

There will be no distinction made between 
work on the farm or in the kitchen and 
work for wages. 

There will be no distinction between 
adults, in full possession of their faculties, 
and a helpless child. 

Opponents will say that the government 
may eventually interfere with their liberty. 
They insist on putting children in the same 
class with themselves. 

These are but samples of the quibbling, 
hair-splitting and vicious reasoning that 
friends of childhood will be called upon to 
refute. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE BELIES NAME; PROBE UNCOVERS 
SHAMEFUL METHODS. 


Washington.—Former Attorney General 
Daugherty was “subtle and disingenious” 
in declining to appear before the senate 
committee that examined the department 
of justice, said Senator Ashurst of Arizona 
in summarizing testimony the committee 
brought out. 

Mr. Ashurst stated that some of the testi- 
mony was from men of the highest char- 
acter, while some of the witnesses “were 
of doubtful and some of despicable char- 
acter.” 

Out of all the testimony secured from 
these many sources, is revealed a shameful 
and sordid condition. In urging his col- 
leagues to read the seven volumes of testi- 
mony before the committee, Senator Ash- 
urst said: 

“It (the testimony) tells of the illegal 
withdrawal and sales of liquor; it tells of 
a man who took charge of the department 
of justice with modest, if not small re- 
sources and who suddenly acquired opu- 
lence, but who refuses now to explain to 
the committee in what manner his fortune 
was increased so enormously. The testi- 
mony tells also of honest and brave officials 


who spurned bribes and who courageously 
stood against intimidation; it tells of sub- 
ordinates promoted for infidelity to the pub- 
lic service, and of other persons demoted 
for fidelity to their duties. 

“It lays bare in the department of jus- 
tice cupidity and revenge under the regime 
of Mr. Daugherty; it frequently exhibits the 
itching palm of an extended official hand; 
it runs the gamut of human emotions. 

“It tells of the exhibition of moving- 
picture films illegally transported and then 
exhibited for the delectation of those offi- 
cials whose duty it was to prosecute. 

“Such illegal plots, counterplots, espion- 
age, decoys, dictagraphs, thousand-dollar 
bills and the breaking of locks, the explor- 
ing of senators’ offices come and go in the 
pages of this testimony; and these devices, 
these plots, counterplots, spies, thousand- 
dollar bills and ubiquitous detectives were 
not employed by the former attorney gen- 
eral to detect and prosecute crime, but were 
frequently employed to shield profiteers, 
bribe takers and favorites. 

“The spying upon senators, the attempt 
to intimidate them, the attempt to destroy 
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the character of Senator Wheeler, and the 
chairman of the committee, Senator Broek- 
hart, the indictment of a member of the 
committee, Senator Wheeler, are disclosed 
by this record; and I say that Senator 
Wheeler pressed forward in the discharge 
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of his duty with a courage and a capability 
unsurpassed in our annals 

“Attempts to stir up revolution and incite 
rebellion in the territory of a neighboring 
friendly country have a place in this pic- 
ture.” 


LEATHER WORKERS WIN IMPORTANT CASE; MANUFACTURE IS 
COMMERCE. 


HELD NOT 


Washington.—The United States supreme 
court has reaffirmed former decisions that 
interstate commerce does not begin until 
the commodity is actually transported from 
one state to another. 


Maaufacturing the commodity or prepar- 
ing same for transportation is not interstate 
commerce, the court again holds. 


The decision was made in the case of 
the International Union of United Leather 
Workers and its St. Louis affiliates against 
St. Louis leather goods manufacturers. The 
unionists suspended work and the em- 
ployers secured an injunction on the ground 
that the strike stopped the manufacture of 
leather goods, and this, therefore, was an 
interference with interstate commerce. 


The leather workers appealed to the 
United States supreme court, which re- 
verses the lower court’s ruling that the 
strike is an interference with interstate 
commerce. 


The sole question, said Chief Justice 
Taft, is whether the strike was a conspiracy 
to restrain interstate commerce under the 
anti-trust act. The chief justice held that 
there was no direct interference with inter- 
state transportation or sales, and concurred 
with the dissenting judge of the circuit 


WASTE IN SHIPPING BOARD 


Washington.—The shipping board was 
awarded the blue ribbon by Congressman 
Tague of Massachusetts for its record of 
“flagrant violations of the rule of economy.” 

Mr. Tague shewed where millions of dol- 
lars have been wasted. This has brought 
no protest from those who lecture workers 
because of their “high” wage demands. 

In one instance alone, on the repair of 
the steamship President Buchanan, the gov- 
ernment lost over $400,000, said Mr. Tague, 
because the work was not done in a navy 
yard. : 

“Just think of it, gentlemen! The ship- 
ping board asked for bids on the repair 
of this ship. The Brooklyn navy yard bid 
$3,678,000. The Newport News shipbuild- 
ing company bid $3,980,000. Yet the con- 
tract was given to the Newport News con- 
cern. The navy yard agreed to ocmplete 
the work in 35 days’ less time than the 
private company. 

“Further than that, $100,000 worth of 
scrap.and salvage was taken from this ship 
and became the property of the shipbuild- 
ing company, making $462,000 in all, and 


court of appeals who, in opposing the in- 
junction, said: 

“The natural, logical and inevitable re- 
sult will be that every strike in every in- 
dustry, or even in a single factory, will be 
within the Sherman act and subject to fed- 
eral jurisdiction, provided any appreciable 
amount of its product enters into interstate 
commerce.” 

“We can not think,’ said Chief Justice 
Taft, in concluding, “that congress intended 
any such result in the enactment of the 
anti-trust act or that the decisions of this 
court warrant such construction.” 


The court’s position is identical with pre- 
vious decisions, in which sharp distinction 
is drawn between manufacture and trans- 
portation. These decisions can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

“Whenever a commodity has begun to 
move as an article of trade from one state 
to another, commerce in that commodity 
between the states has commenced. But 
this movement does not begin until the arti- 
cles have been shipped or started for trans- 
portation from one state to the other.” 

The leather workers overcame many ob- 
stacles to secure this decision that affects 
the entire trade union movement. An ap- 
peal for financial aid in their behalf was 
issued by the A. F. of L. 


NO DEMAND FOR ECONOMY. 


35 or more days were lost to the shipping 
board by the work being done outside. 

“Take the case of the steamship Levia- 
than,” continued Mr. Tague. “You gentle- 
men who were here in the sixty-sixth con- 
gress remember that the bids for the re- 
pair of the Leviathan were about $9,000,000. 
I went to New York to get a copy of the 
government specifications. They were re- 
fused me, because these specifications were 
under the control of the British merchant 
marine. 

“The Boston navy yard bid at that time 
was less than $6,000,000. The contract was 
awarded to a private shipbuilding company 
and cost the government more than $9,- 
000,000, a loss to the government of over 
$3,000,000, which could be saved if the navy 
yards were allowed to do the work.” 

After the private company repaired the 
Leviathan the vessel was sent to the Bos- 
ton navy yard dry dock, where she was 
painted and fitted for sea. 

“Since that time,” said Mr. Tague, “she 
has had to be repaired again at an addi- 
tional expense to the government, making 
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the cost of repairing nearly $4,000,000 more 
than the work would have cost had it been 
done at the Boston navy yard.” 

While the house was debating an appro- 
priation bill for the shipping board, Con- 
gressman Carter told his colleagues to go 
back to their constituents and explain why 
salaries of from $11,000 to $25,000 a year 
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were voted ‘to a board which did not un- 
dertake to justify it.” 

“Remember, you are voting salaries of 
$25,000 to one man and $18,000 to six others 
when really, according to their own state- 
ment, there is no necessity for seven: such 
high-salaried men on the job,” said Mr. 
Carter. 


JAPANESE PEOPLE NOT “INSULTED;’” HOAX STAGED BY JAPAN’S 
BIG BIZ. 


Washington.—Japan’s national honor is 
not insulted because of the new immigration 
law passed by congress. 

Associated Press cables from Tokio state 
that the national-honor campaign was 
staged by business men for the purpose of 
boycotting American business men out of 
Japan. 

The American people have been told that 
Japan was deeply offended when congress 
elected to dispense with Japan’s aid in 
enforcing our immigration laws. Many 
Americans believed the stories that came 
out of Japan, and these elements urged 
congress to surrender its jurisdiction over 
immigration and permit a settlement by 
secret diplomacy. Congress refused _ to 
waive its right, even though Japan claimed 
to be “insulted.” 

The Japanese ambassador to Washington 
fanned the flames by publicly stating if 


WHAT CONGRESS DID; 


Washington.—The recently-adjourned con- 
gress passed the restrictive immigration act 
and the federal child labor 
The soldiers’ compensation bill was passed 
over the president’s veto. A wage increase 
of $60,000,000 for postal employes was ve- 
toed by the president on the ground of 
“government economy.” The Mellon tax 
bill, a favorite administration measure, was 
defeated. All farm legislation was ignored, 
as was the Howell-Barkley bill, which 
would repeal the labor sections of the trans- 
portation act and set up mediation and 
conciliation methods. 

The session was marked by party irregu- 
larity. Party discipline was destroyed, and 
there was friction with the executive 
branch. 

Investigations and probes brought much 


SESSION’S HIGH 


amendment. , 


the Japanese were barred, as proposed, 
“grave. consequences” would result. 


Now the people are informed that the 
whole thing is a gigantic hoax staged by 
big business in Japan. The Associated 
Press cables from Tokio state: 


“More sordid motives than those of 
patriotism are backing the anti-American 
agitation which has followed enactment in 
the United States of an immigration law 
barring Japanese, in the opinion of govern- 
ment officials and business men here. 


“According to statements made to them, 
the agitation is being supported by certain 
Japanese business men and manufacturers 
who desire to eliminate foreign competition 
in the Japanese markets and who have 
seized the situation created by passage of 
the exclusion provision as a means to that 
end.” 


SPOTS. 


feeling. Many irregularities were exposed 
and three cabinet officials resigned. Harly 
in the session the house progressive forces 
formed a coalition and liberalized the rules. 
This was a blow to standpatism and made 


defeat of the Mellon tax bill possible. In 


the senate, turmoil was continuous. The 
progressives controlled on many occasions. 
They took the tax question out of the hands 
of the administration party and forced a 
compromise. 

An appropriation bill that carried wage 
grants to thousands of federal field em- 
ployes failed to pass in the closing hours. 
These workers also lost their $240 annual 
bonus. The Federation of Federal Em- 
ployes estimates the workers will lose $25,- 
000,000. Senator Smoot is blamed by the 
union for the hardships that will ensue. 


| P. O. WAGE INCREASE VETOED BY PRESIDENT 


Washington.—A wage increase of $300 a 
year to postal employes has been vetoed by 
President Coolidge, who declared in his mes- 
sage of disapproval that government , ex- 
travagance must stop.” 

The veto is a crushing blow to these work- 
ers, who see their hard-fought victory 
wrenched from their grasp in the closing 
minutes of congress, when it was too late to 
pass a bill over the veto. 

The postal employes’ campaign for a liv- 
ing wage enlisted the sympathy and support 
from the general public. Congress passed 


the wage increase almost unanimously. The 
workers’ successful plea for popular support 
was evidently distasteful to the chief ex- 
ecutive, who said: 

“It may be that some adjustments would 
be justified, but an organized effort by a 
great body of public employes to secure an 
indiscriminate: increase in compensation 
should have the most searching scrutiny.” 

Postmaster General New opposed the postal 
employes, and on more than one occasion 
let it be known that he was not in sympathy 
with the wage proposals, though he favored 


a 


i 


if 


. See 
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some increase in a few of the larger cities. 


At the present time postal employes’ 
wages is $1,400 on entrance. At the fifth 
year the maximum is $1,800. Congress ad- 


vanced this to $1,800 and $2,100, but the 
president declares: ‘Government pa ta 
gance must stop.” 

The postal employes showed that tiets 
production has been speeded up, and on the 
basis of work done they are paid a lower 
rate than ever before. The president said 
wage increases must come out of increased 
postage. 

“The time has arrived to consider putting 
the postal service on a sound business basis, 
so far as expenditures and revenues are con- 
cerned,” he said. “It is apparent that the 
matter of increasing the salaries of postal 
employes should be considered in connection 
with the ways and means whereby the postal 
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revenues may be correspondingly increased, 
not apart therefrom.” 


The president intimates that he would con- 
sider the increasing the wage of postal em- 
vloyes in large cities, where vacancies are 
not being filled because of the low wage. 
This is Postmaster General New’s plan. 


In a letter to the president urging the 
wage increase, A. F. of L. Secretary Frank 
Morrison said: 


“You recognize that these workers, by the 
nature of their employment, rely upon con- 
gressional legislative action for fair and just 
treatment. They have conducted their wage 
campaign in an orderly fashion that has 
met the approval of the public. Now that 
congress has spoken so impressively in their 
favor, there is a compelling reason for execu- 
tive approval.” 


PROFIT IS NOT GOVERNMENT’S FUNCTION. 


Washington.—“This government is not 
operated for profit, but for the general wel- 
fare,” declared Senator Ashurst, in answer 
to colleagues who opposed wage. increases 
for postal employes on the ground of econ- 
omy. 

“Of all the tedious men in public life 
is a postmaster general who keeps harping 
upon the theory that he must cripple the 
post office service in order to avoid a 
deficit in his department,’ said Mr. Ash- 
urst. 

“This is now the time to tell senators 
that the business of this government is not 
conducted for profit but is conducted for 
the general welfare. 

“Doctrinaries say the post office must be 
self-supporting, and that the man who does 
not use the post office ought not to be re- 
quired to pay for its support. 

“In my opinion, we ought to care but lit- 
tle whether the post office is self-support- 
ing or not. The postal service is the agency 
by which we transport information to the 
people. It is the agency by which ou 
powerful race sends out information at 
cheap rates. If the present postmaster gen- 
eral is unable to prevent a deficit, it will 
not weigh against him, in my opinion. 

“Some persons say the army does not 
pay; the navy does not pay. Some folk see 


BUYING COMPANY STOCK 


Chicago.—If you buy company stock, just 
remémber you are buying it with union 
wages, is the reminder of L. D. Bland, editor 
of the Union Leader, published by the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employes. 


“You never heard of a public utility com- 
pany selling stock ‘to its employes until the 
trade union brought wages up to where work- 
ers could lay a little money by for invest- 
ment,” said the labor editor. 


“From the time the Amalgamated associa- 
tion began doing business on the elevated 


only money profits, but there are tangible 
profits, just as powerful and necessary as 
are money profits. We do not want our na- 
tional forests to pay money profits. We do 
not want our army and navy to pay money 
profits. The dividends and profits of our 
public schools are informed, educated young 
ladies and gentlemen. 

“The post office always pays profits, in- 
tangible profits. Our dividends are in‘the 
transportation and dissemination of reading 
matter at cheap rates. 

“The army and the navy pay. They are 
the means of our nation’s tranquilization, 
its dignity, its defense. The forest reserves 
pay, not money profits, but real potential 
profits, and in some places in the west their 
management is becoming odious, because 
an attempt is being made by men looking 
through the wrong end of the telescope to 
get money profits out of the forests. 

“Let us have done with the business of 
trying to make money profits out of the 
post office and the national forests. 

“Government is but a harness, sir, to 
draw civilization’s load. If we transport 
documents, letters and papers at reason- 
able rates, we may receive but small money 
dividends, but we shall receive durable 
and imperishable dividends by having an 
informed nation.” 


NO UNION SUBSTITUTE. 


system to the present—since 1903—the in- 
crease in maximum hourly wage rates has 
been 200 per cent. And that isn’t all.. The 
hundred and one provisions for improved 
work condition in your union contract means 
more comfort for you and your family. This 
interest on your union investment would be 
hard to compute in dollars and cents, but on 
the basis of improved health and comfort 
for yourself and family, it means a great deal 
more than any other kind of investment you 
could possibly make. 

“When it comes to talking return on in: 
vestment, the Amalgamated association 
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brings more genuine results to its stock- 
holders than any public utility corporation 
in the country. 

“Let none of us get it into our heads that 
because we may buy some stock of the com- 
pany we work for, that we will ever own 
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any material part of that company, or have 
anything to say in its direction. Individual 
stock owners among the workers are but a 
drop in the bucket in the big game. 

“The greatest investment of all is your 
trade union.” 


Co-Operation 


WHOLESALE CO-OPERATIVE SETS NEW RECORD. ° 


By All American Co-Operative Commission. 


“April is always the best month of the 
year, but this April has them all beat off 
the map,” reports the Cooperative Central 
Exchange to the All American Cooperative 
Commission. The Exchange has its head- 
quarters in Superior, Wisconsin, when it 
serves more than eighty local cooperative 
stores and _ societies. Sales for April 
amounted to $76,059, the previous high rec- 
ord being $57,683. For the first four months 
of 1924, sales reached the sum of $210,891, 
as compared with $180,613 in 1923. 

Organized in 1917 by a group of 15 Finnish 
cooperative stores as a wholesale society, 
the Exchange has made a steady growth 
since that time. Most of the 80 stores which 
it serves are located in northern Wisconsin, 


CANADIAN WORKERS 


Montreal, Quebec.—Following the A. F. 
of L. executive council meeting in this city, 
attempts are again being made to divide 
workers of Canada and the United States. 

While here President Gompers dem- 
onstrated that if nothing but cold dollars 
were considered, Canadian trade unionists 
are receiving from their international 
unions more than they give. The other 
considerations, however, are understood by 
workers on both sides of the boundary. The 
fraternity and unity between workers of 
the two countries is unsatisfactory to cer- 
tain interests and in a leading editorial the 
Montreal Gazette complains that Canadian 
workers do not manage their own affairs. 
The Gazette insists that this situation “from 
the Canadian point of view, is economically 


Minnesota, and Michigan, with a few in sev- 
eral other states. 

The achievements of the Cooperative Cen- 
tral Exchange is just another proof that any 
well-managed cooperative is bound to suc- 
ceed. Starting out with 15 member societies 
in 1917, and doing a business the first year 
at the rate of $102,000, the Exchange has 
grown steadily and soundly. In 1918 with 
27 member societies its business amounted 
to $132,423; im 1919 with 40, to $313,663; in 
1920 with 48, to $409,560; in 1921 with 50, 
to $312,346. The goal set for 1924’s business 
is three-quarters of a million dollars. These 
Finnish cooperators are not afraid to hitch 
their wagon to a star,—and then work hard 
enough to climb up to it! 


REFUSE TO DIVIDE. 


undesirable, besides being humiliating, and 
it is something against which Canadian 
legislatures should resolutely set their 
faces.” i 


The Gazette approves a jingo speech by 
Mr. McCrea, member from Sherbrooke, who 
spoke in the house of commons against 
Canadian workers aligning themselves as 
they do. 


At the next meeting of the Montreal 
trades and labor council the McCrea speech 
was declared “devoid of truthful founda- 
tion.” Such misrepresentation “when ut- 
tered by labor representatives and unshield- 
ed by political privileges, is sometimes 
considered as seditious and dealt with ac- 
cordingly,” the unionists declared. 


UNIONISTS BOOST CO-OPERATION. 


Though ignorance is bliss, it’s not always 
folly to be wise. When a slick-tongued sales- 
man comes around to flatter your generous 
concern for human happiness by selling you 
stocks in a “cooperative” concern, then it’s 
worse than folly to be ignorant. The only 
wise thing is to be so familiar with the 
principles of genuine cooperation that you 
cannot be tricked into any gilt-edge coopera- 
tive fraud. 

That’s the advice which the Bureau of 
Cooperative Societies of the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor has issued to the mem- 
bers of affiliated trade unions. In an ap- 


peal for workers to acquaint themselves with 
the Rochdale cooperative system, the Bureau 
proposes a close working arrangement with 
the Educational Department of the Central 
States Cooperative Wholesale Society. This 
Society serves a large number of retail co- 
vperative stores in and around Chicago. 
As the sentiments for cooperation grow, 
the trade unionists show, efforts will be 
made by self-seekers to capitalize this senti- 
ment by setting up various schemes on 
promises of wonderful returns. The trade 
unionists declare a better understanding of 
the Rochdale system of cooperation is nec- 
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essary. This knowledge will aid genuine 
cooperation and prevent confusion, decep- 
tion, and division within the workers’ ranks. 


If you want to know how to distinguish 
between a real and a fake cooperative, write 
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to the All American Cooperative Commission, 
806 B. of L E Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
This Commission has stacks of information 
on genuine cooperation in 30 countries of 
the world all written in simple, attractive 
form. 


Smiles 


WRONG NUMBER. 

A well Known dentist tells this one on 
himself. He has a seven-year-old son who 
is quite precocious. The youngster’s ques- 
tions concerning the profound and inscrut- 
able mysteries of the universe and many 
things contained therein, severely tax his 
father’s knowledge and ingenuity in devis- 
ing plausible answers to them. He was 
congratulating himself that he was “get- 
ting away with it” in fine style and making 
a reputation for himself in the mind of his 
offspring—until a few days ago. Then he 
was called to his office phone, and as he 
was quite busy, he snapped out a rather 
unpleasant ‘“heHo!’” Whereupon a child- 
ish treble at the other end of the line de- 
manded, ‘Who is that?” 

Recognizing his little son’s voice, and 
wishing to have a bit of fun with him, the 
doctor replied: “This is the smartest man 
in the world!” 

“Excuse me, please,” was the reply, in a 
disappointed tone. “I’ve got the wrong 
number.’—The Post Office Clerk. 


BACK TO NATURE. 

Two colored men were standing on the 
corner discussing family trees. 

“Yes, suh, man,” said Ambrose, “I can 
.trace my relations back to a family tree.” 

“Chase ’em back to a family tree,” said 
Mose. 

‘“‘Naw, man trace ’em, trace ’em—get me?” 

“Well, they ain’t but two kinds of things 
dat live in trees. Birds and monkeys, and 
you sho’ ain’t got no feathers on you.’— 
Judge. 


Diner (trying to cut his steak): 
waiter, how was this steak cooked?” 

Waiter: ‘Smothered in onions, sir.” 

Diner: ‘Well, it dies hard.”—Ex. 


“Say, 


A JOB TO SUIT. 
Foreman: “Here, now, Murphy, 
about carrying some more bricks?” 
Murphy: “I ain’t feeling well, gov’nor; 
I’m trembling all over.” 
Foreman: “Well, then, lend a hand with 
the sieve.’”—The Continent. 


what 


BUM ODDS. 
Mirandy—‘“Don’t yuh gamble on no hoss 
races.” 
Julius—“But if Ah wins, Ah buys yuh a 
new ruby brooch.” 
Mirandy—“Yes, an’ if yuh loses, Ah buys 
me anew washtub.”—Life. 


THE FRUITS OF POLITICS. 

“What do you make of those telegrams 
referring to apricots, peaches, and other 
kinds of fruits?” 

“They have me puzzled,” answered Sena- 
tor Sorghum. “They have spoiled: my eve- 
nings at home. When my daughter turns the 
phonograph loose on ‘There Are No Ba- 
nanas,’ I don’t feel sure whether it’s a song 
or a code message.”—Washington Star. 


A GOOD REASON. 
“Jimmy,” said the teacher, “why is it that 
lightning never strikes in the same place?’ 
“Because,” said Jimmy confidently, “after 
it hits once, the same place ain’t there any 
more.” —Ex. 


Poetical Selections 


THE DOG. 


I’ve never known a dog to wag 
His tail in glee he didn’t feel, 
Nor quit his old time friend to tag 
At some more influential heel. 
The yellowest cur I ever knew 
Was, to the boy who loved him, true. 


I’ve never known a dog to show 
Halfway devotion to his friend, 
To seek a kinder man to know, 
Or richer, but unto the end 
The humblest dog I ever knew 
Was, to the man that loved him, true. 


I’ve never known a dog to fake 
Affection for a present gain, 
A false display of love to make, 
Some little favor to attain. 
I’ve never known a Prince or Spot 
That seemed to be what he was not. 


But I have known a dog to fight 
With all his strength to shield a friend, 
And whether wrong or whether right, 
To stick with him until the end. 
And I have known a dog to lick 
The hand of him that men would kick. 
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And I have known a dog to bear 
Starvation pangs from day to day 
With him who had been glad to share 
His bread and meat along the way. 
No dog, however mean or rude, 

Is guilty of ingratitude. 


The dog is listed with the dumb, 

No voice has he to speak his creed, 
His messages to humans come 

By faithful conduct and by deed. 
He shows, as seldom mortals do, 
A high ideal of being true. 


—American Field. 


on 


KEEP ON DOING. 


There’s lots of joy in living if you ‘strike 
the proper gait; 

If you'll always come up smiling in the face 
of every fate, 

If you're keeping step and whistling some 
lively little tune, 

You'll be living gay and: happy as a sunny 
day in June, 

Keep a level head, don’t worry, help your 
brothers on the way; 

Let the sunshine of good humor shine upon 
you ev’ry day; 

Speak a cheerful word at all times, never 
“knock” your fellow man, 

And you'll surely be rewarded—just keep 
doing all you can. 


There is lots of joy in living if you live your 
life aright, 

Lots of sunshine and of roses, keep your 
eyes turned to the light. 

Look behind the clouds of trouble, there’s 
a silver lining there, 

And you'll find it if you’re only living life 
upon the square. 

Scatter good cheer like the thistle scatters 
seed before the wind, 

And the petty woes and troubles soon will 
be left far behind. 

Be a “Booster” every minute, help along 
your fellow man, 

And you'll surely be rewarded, just keep 
doing all you can. 

—Exchange. 


LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


Little by little the lesson’s learned, 
Little by little the oak tree grows, 
Little by little the field is turned, 
Battles ar@é won by the little plows i 
So be you patient and work and wait, 
Little by little all things grow great. 


Dream you not of the single stroke 

That shall bring you glory and wealth and 
fame; 

All things must carry Time’s heavy yoke: 

Little by little the forests came. 

You must grow as the tree to the goal de- 
sired, 

Little by little is skill acquired. 
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Day by day through the ages long 

Time has waited for better things, 

Waited through centuries red with wrong 
And the seeming triumph of mighty kings. 
But little by little, as men cut stone, 

Kinder and wiser the world has grown. 


Little by little all things are done, 

Little by little the building’s made, 

So stand you fast to the task begun 

And be you dauntless and unafraid; 

Work and wait for the goal in view, 

Little by little all dreams come true. 
—Selected. 


JUST PASS YOUR SMILE AROUND. 


When you hit the job each morning, 
Bring something that’s worth while; 
Besides your good intentions, — 
Bring a cheerful little smile; 
Then you'll surely start the day right— 
For it always has been found, 
That we like to meet the fellow 
With a smile to pass around. 


If you’ve got a “grouch” from last night, 
Forget to bring it down; 

If you can’t let in the sunshine, 
Don’t bring that awful frown; 

Don’t simply nod your head and pass, 
Speak up, you'll like the sound— 

“Good morning to you, So and So,” 
Then pass your smile around. 


Just use your apperception 
And think how you would feel, 
If the other fellow met you 
With a look as cold as steel; 
Keep a few smiles ever handy, 
And your heart with joy will bound— 
When you see each face reflecting, 
The smile you passed around. 
—Frank A. Collins, in Forbes’ 
(NoY¥0) 


Lodge Notices 


Stanley—Lodge 27. 

Anyone knowing the whereabouts of Bro. 
Geo. Stanley, Reg. No. 74226 will kindly no- 
tify the undersigned, as information of great 
interest awaits him. J. J. Streib, S., L. 27. . 


Magazine 


Receipts Stolen—Golobay. 

Bro. H. M. Golobay, Reg. No. 80254 re- 
ceipts and book were stolen. Any brother 
seeing this card or Secretary taking up 
same kindly notify Local 707,-the one who 
got it was going south. John Lawler, S., 
L. 707, 518 N. Union St., Ponca City, Okla. 


LIST OF MEMBERS PREVIOUSLY 
ADVERTISED. 


Reese-Collins—Lodge o. 239. 


Any secretary taking up cards of W. J. Collins, Reg. No. 
766890, or Joseph Reese, Reg. No. 35263, will please notify 
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H. J. Bolton, president of Lodge No. 239, P. O. Box 23, 
Rocky Mount, N. C., as they owe him for borrowed money. 
February Journal. 


Carpenter—Lodge No. 104. 


Any secretary taking up the card of Jack Carpenter, Reg. 
No. 161072,.a driller, will kindly notify, the undersigned, as 
he left here owing money’ he borrowed, and also owes 
a ig and board. Ben Grectke, B. A. S. L. 104. March 
ournal, i : 


uf, Christian—Lodge No. 613. 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts of John Christian, Reg. No. 
167171, kindly notify the undersigned, as he obtained a clear- 
ance card from this local fraudulently, and is over a year in 
A ala of dues. Emmett K. Sheehan, F. C. S. L. 613. March 
ournal. 


Young—Lodge No. 32. 


Lodge No. 32 has revoked the withdrawal card issued to 
Boilermaker Blain A. (Cannon Ball) Young, Reg. No. 30369, 
for conduct unbecoming a member. W. E. Dwyer, L. 382. 
May Journal. ! hae. 


. Mennemyer—Lodge No. 483. 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts of F. A. Mennemyer, Reg. 
No. 281500, will please notify the undersigned, as he is six 


months in arrears; left here without taking clearance card 
ah Sb: L. 483 $50. Dan Fitzgerald, S., L. 483. May 
ournal. 1 


Every car owner should have | 
at least one of these high | 
quality used tires. Sensation- 
ally low price is youropportu- | 
nity. Standard makes. Allin 
fine condition. -Fhousands of 
customers report excellent 
service and unusual mileage. 


Buy Now While Prices Hold 


Tires nee 


x31 $2.50$1.00 32x414 $4.00$1.75 


* New 
Tires Tubes 


30 
32x3% 2.75 1.00 33x4!¢ 4.25. 1.75 
31x4 3.00 1.40 34x4% 4.50 1.75 
35x44 4.75 1.75 
33x5 5.00 1.75 
3.75 1.50 35x5 5.50 2.05 
Send only $1.00 for each tire or- 
dered. BalanceC.O.D. Spec- 
ify whether you want clincher or 
straight side. FREE-—-new tube with 
every order for two or more tires if cash 


accompanies order. Get your order in 
now. Think what yousave! Order TODAY. 


ARROW TIRE CORP. 3992 5, chien Avenue | 


AUTOMOBILE MAKES 
2] MILES ON AIR 


An automobile goes 27 miles:on air by using 
an automatic device which was installed in 
less than 5 minutes. The automobile was 
only making 30 miles on a gallon of gaso- 
line but after this remarkable invention was 


installed, it made better than 57. The in- 
ventor, Mr. J. A. Stransky, 994 Eleventh 
Street, Pukwana, South Dakota, wants 


agents and is willing to send a sample at 
his own risk. Write him today.—Adv. 
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Foundry Shoes 


STRICTLY UNION MADE 


Genuine Chrome Calf Upper, Heat-resisting 
Chromelk Soles. A new type of shoe meeting 
chil Oo ein Aes Send for booklet. Agents 
wan d 


FRANK LINDNER SHOE CO. 
146 Saratoga Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TIRES WITH 900 NAIL 
HOLES LEAK NO AIR 


A new puncture-proof inner tube has been invented 
by a Mr. M. E. Milburn of Chicago. In actual test 
it was punctured’ 500 times without the loss of air. 
This wonderful new tube increases mileage ,from 
10,000 to 12,000 miles and eliminates changing 
tires. It costs no more than the ordinary tube. 
Mr. Milburn wants. them introduced everywhere 
and is. making a special offer to agents. Write 
Sales Manager, D. R. Hansen, 336 West 47th St., 
Chicago. 


Most wonderful 
effer ever made! Send 
a dollar Today! No bother! 
No delay! Beautiful clus- 
ter 7 fiery brilliant blue | 
fi White diamonds, platinum @ 
set; comes at once for 30 He 


Days’ Free Trial. See for 


# yourself that it looks ex- 
actly like a big solitaire; § 
try to buy it anywhere at 

m# our price. If satisfied, pay 


tee only $4.57 monthly; price & 
= $46.75. Otherwise return 

f and we will refund your 

dollar. Rush your dollar § 

fe Today! Free Catalog—of ma’ i 
Mm other wonderful values. iim 
& Diamonds, ‘watches, ete. 

# Best values; your Owng 
m Terms (within reason) ; 

» Pay-As-You-Please! 

Address Dept. B-J7. 


le & Co.% 


. 21-23 Maiden Lane New York _ 


STAT 


end No Money! 
wy 
Here is your opportunity to save y 
on your season’s tire bill. For alimite 
period only we are offering our regu= 
lar stock of famous retread tires—= 
EXACTLY AS ILLUSTRATED —for 
Jess than 34. The tread is made of 


NEW LIVE RUBBER and built on the 
best carcasses money can buy, 


3 Years af Satisfied Customers 
SPECIAL SALE PRICES 


Bize Tire Tube]Size Tire 


@ 


f} 
| 


i 
i. 
i, 
2. 
2 


9.85 

ALL OUR TUBES ARE NEW FRESH 
STOCK and Guaranteed for One Year. 
Shipmentmadesame dayorderisreceived. 
Pay onarrival andif not satisfied, return 


anies order. DEALER AG 
N EVERY LOCALITY. nithtotbatiat oben 


STANDARD TIRE 
3268 S. Morgan Me tsk alge 
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S ATE NT 4 Promptness Asssured. Best Reeulst 
F H E E T I A § T A Mi A A N D : Booklet Free. Highest References 
e Send drawing or model for examina- 


tion and report as to patentability. 


HAY FEVER SUFFERERS vmstat tes mn 


Free Trial of Method That Anyone Can 
Use Without Discomfort or 
. Loss of Time. 


We have a method for the control of Asthma, 
and we want you to try it at our expense. No 
matter whether your case is of long standing or 
recent development, whether it is present as 
Chronic Asthma or Hay Fever, you should send 
for a free Trial of our method. No matter in what 
climate you live, no matter what your age or 
occupation, if you are trgubled with Asthma or 
Hay Fever, our method should relieve you 
promptly. 

We especially want to send it to those apparent- 
ly hopeless cases, where all forms of inhalers, 
douches, opium preparations, fumes, “patent 


smokes,’’ etc., have failed. We want to show 8 
everyone at our expense, that our method is de- 4 W Bleachodent Whitens Dark 
signed to end all difficult breathing, all wheezing, . 


and all those terrible paroxysms. 


This free offer is too important to neglect a : 
Single day. Write now and begin the method at de Nl ree nu QS 


once. Send no money. Simply mail coupon below. 
We it Today—you even do not pay postage. 


Bleachodent Combination contains a mild liquid 


FREE TRIAL COUPON to soften stains—and a special paste which gently 
FRONTIER ASTHMA CO., Room 881B, removes them. Dull, yellow or tobacco-stained 
F a Huds Sis’. Butfalo« Nowy teeth are made flashing white, sparkling clear— 
Niagara and i at bd tHod. Foun at almost while you wait! Perfected by two promi- 
send <free trial OF your) eunemee: nent dentists. Just use liquid once a week—paste 


every day. Keeps teeth wonderfully white and 
lustrous. Don’t go around with bad looking teeth. 
They spoil appearance, and besides cause tooth de- 
cay, and bad breath. Get Bleachodent COMBINA- 
TION (containing both liquid and paste) for small 
cost. Distributed by Bleachodent Dental Labora- 
tories and sold by drug and department stores 
everywhere. 


potas’ STATISTICS SAY: SoU le Bice, 
TUCATION LENGHTENS . 54-Down &our-vevenvenr abncaee oS ey Nery One 
TT HASTENS EXPERIENCE © 36-WOMKED OUT- DEADE BURIED 
5 -WORKING HARD FOR LIVING —= ~ 
YOU Canny 4-HAVE SHALL ACCUMULATION n= 


yer A CED 
pS eg 


IN\ COMES 
: ee Vorncenr for 


“7 Lost fully $406 by NO Work this year,’ writes a Boilermaker. 
“I’ve been rolling tubes for about 10 el ey says another. 
“To me, the Boilermaker trade is making Tanks,’ says oa third. 


NO COMFORT: NO OPPORTUNITY: NO ADVANCEMENT: NO SUCCESS 

Many as ten thousand Boilermakers can fit themselves in nicely in the 
above comments—all because they lack Technical Training—getting bigger, 
broader mentally. 

Why not learn your trade from A to Z? Everything about Boilers; about 
Hoppers, Tanks, Piping, Triangulation, Boiler Inspection. Men who wish to go 
higher in Mathematics we have arranged a Special Course in Mechanical Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry and Slide Rule Reading. 


WE TEACH YOU IN YOUR OWN HOME — PERSONAL, CLEAR, DIRECT 
Full Information Free—Select Your Course. 
BOILER LAYING OUT STUDIES. ° 7 
BOILER INSPECTION STUDIES. 
MATHEMATICS AND SLIDE RULE READING. 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT AND ESTIMATING. 
STEEL SHIP CONSTRUCTION AND LAYING OFF STUDIES. 
ST. LOUIS TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
O. W. KOTHE, Principal 


4543 Clayton Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 


Ree 
: 5 
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LA FOLLETTE’S DECLARATION OF WAR ON PRIVILEGE. 


(Full text of Senator LaFollette’s remark- 
able Independence Day statement announc- 
ing his tandidacy for President of the 
United States, as read in the N. P. P. A. 
C. convention in Cleveland by his son, 
“RKighting Bob, Jr.’’) 


In the most momentous crisis which has 
confronted the nation in our time, you have 
called upon me to accept the leadership in 
a national political campaign to wrest the 
American government from the predatory 
interests which now control it, and to re- 
store it to the people. I realize this sum- 
mons comes to me in no sense as @ mere 
personal tribute. 

The American people are _ thoroughly 
awake to the real issues with which they 
must deal, and recognize the failure of the 
two dominant parties to meet them. They 
know that the principles involved in the 
campaign are greater than any individual 
or any political party. 


It is only insofar as my public record 
squares with those principles and meets 
those issues that I can be of any substan- 
tial service in the progressive movement. 


I conceive it to be the first duty of every 
political party and of every candidate to 
state plainly and specifically to the Amer- 
ican people the terms upon which their suf- 
frage is invited. 


The Republican and Democratic Parties 
have failed in this obligation. The Pro- 
gressives must deal honestly and openly 
with the people. 

After long experience in public life and 
painstaking consideration of the present 
state of public affairs, I am convinced that 
the time has come for a militant political 
movement, independent of the two old party 
organizations, and responsive to the needs 
and sentiments of the common people. 


I should be unwilling to participate in 
any political campaign at this time which 
would imperil the steady advance of the 
progressive movement or diminish the num- 
ber of true pregressives, nominally elected 
as Republicans and Democrats, who are 
now serving the public in the House, the 


Senate’ and in many of the state govern- 
ments. 

The ground already won must not be 
abandoned. We must consolidate our pres- 
ent gains and press forward without com- 
promise or surrender. 

The necessity for an independent progres- 
sive movement lies in the failure of the two 
old parties to purge themselves of the in- 
fluences which have caused their admin- 
istrations repeatedly to betray the Amer- 
ican people. 

The rank and file of the membership of 
both old parties is progressive. But through 
a vicious and undemocratic convention sys- 
tem and under the evil influences which 
have been permitted to thrive at Washing- 
ton, both party organizations have fallen 
under the domination and control of cor- 
rupt wealth, devoting the powers of gov- 
ernment exclusively to selfish special in- 
terests. 

An analysis of the platforms adopted by 
the two old parties will show that the 
real issues have been ignored and that the 
candidate of either party, if elected, will 
go into office with no specific pledges what- 
soeyer binding him to the people, while he 
will be under the most immediate necessity 
and obligation of serving the party bosses 
and predatory interests to whom he owes 
his nomination and upon whom he must 
rely for election. 

The Republican convention at Cleveland 
scornfully rejected the only progressive 
platform offered for adoption and nominated 
a candidate who is the frank defender of 
the present system of government in the 
interests of organized wealth. 


The Democratic convention was forced, 
out of consideration of political expediency, 
and through the efforts of sincere progres- 
sives within the party, to take less openly 
reactionary ground, but the _ platform 
adopted at New York does not meet the 
demands of the progressive millions of the 
nation. 

The fact that the Resolutions Commit- 
tee at that convention, controlled by proven 
reactionaries and trusted agents of organ- 
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ized wealth, accepted the platform declara- 
tions on domestic issues without a dissent- 
ing vote on any plank, is’ sufficient 
testimony to the character of the Demo- 
cratic platform as an evasive and dishonest 
document. 


But even if both Republican end Demo- 
cratic conventions had adopted thorough- 
going progressive platforms, the American 
people have learned that neither party can 
be trusted to keep its promises. 


Both parties within the last quarter of 
a century have regarded their platforms, as 
they regard them today, not as a contract 
with the people and a program of action, 
but as devices to catch votes and to gain 
political office, with all its opportunities 
for personal aggrandizement and private 
profit for those who are willing to betray 
a public trust. 


To break the combined power of the pri- 
vate monopoly system over the political 
and economic life of the American people 
is the one paramount issue of the 1924 cam- 
paign. 

If the progressives will but unite with a 
single purpose to meet this issue fearlessly 
and squarely, they may rely with entire 
confidence upon the support of the plain 
people who are the victims of the present 
system and who have the right and the 
power, through the ballot, to control their 
own government. 


The people have already given proof by 
their election of progressives to the Con- 
gress and to state offices that they, recog- 
nize the real issue that confronts them and 
understand its magnitude. 


They know that their government at 
Washington is now, and has been for a 
quarter of a century, in the hands of small 
but powerful groups, acting together and 
controlling it in their own interests. 


Each group dictates production and 
prices in its own field—in iron, coal, 
oil, steel, lumber, sugar, meats, clothing— 
in short, in mining, manufacturing, trans- 
portation and all important business enter- 
prises. Through grain exchanges, elevator 
combinations and packing monopolies the 
markets are manipulated and prices fixed 
ou all products of the farm. 


Within the last 25 years it has thus come 
about that these powerful groups, through 
the control of markets and prices, have 
doubled and trebled the cost of sustaining 
human life—of housing, warming, clothing 
and feeding the American people. 


The American people are honest, intelli- 
gent, patriotic, industrious and frugal. And 
yet in a land of untold wealth, dedicated 
to the principle of equal opportunity for 
all, special privileges to none, life has be- 
come a desperate struggle for the average 
man and woman. 

The millions who work on the farms,,.in 
the mines, in transportation, in the fac- 
tories and shop and stores, with all their 
industry and saving find themselves poorer 


at the end of the year than at the begin- 
ning. 

The mighty power which has enabled a 
few to amass enormous wealth at the ex- 
pense of the many, now so completely con- 
trols the Federal government that timid 
and reactionary men in public life who 
cling to the old parties dare not brook its 
opposition. 


The underlying reasons, indeed, why both 
parties have failed to take the people’s side 
in the present crisis is that neither party 
can openly attack the real evils which are 
undermining representative government 
without convicting themselves of treachery 
to the voters during their most recent ten- 
ures of office. 


The private monopoly system has grown 
up only through long-continued violation of 
the law of the land and could not have at- 
tained its present proportions had either 
the Democratic or Republican parties faith- 
fully and honestly enforced the law. 


John Sherman, the clearest visioned Re- 
publican statesman of his time, saw the 
danger and sought to fortify the govern- 
ment to meet and destroy it. Of the pri- 
vate monopoly system which had its be- 
ginnings in the latter part of the last cen- 
tury, he said: 

“It is a kingly prerogative, inconsistent 
with our form of government. If any- 
thing is wrong, this is wrong. If we will 
not endure a king as a political power, we 
should not endure a king over the produc- 
tion, transportation and sale of any of the 
necessities of life. If we would not submit 
to an emperor, we should not submit to an 
autocrat of trade with power to prevent 
competition and to fix the price of any 
commodity. The remedy should be swiit 
and sure.” 77, 

The Sherman Anti-trust Act of 1890, en- 
acted by a Republican Congress, placed in 
the hands of the Executive Department of 
this government the most effective weapon 
that the ingenuity of man could devise 
against the power of monopoly while it was 
yet in its infancy. 

But between 1898 and 1908 monopoly was 
permitted to breed unchecked, to crush out 
individual enterprise through illegal com- 
bination, and to control basic industries 
until the capitalization of the trust had 
increased from $3,784,000,000 to more than 
$31,672,000,000. 

In the election of 1908 the American peo- 
ple were given to understand that the in- 
coming Republican administration would 
revise the prohibitive tariff duties, from 
which the monopolies derived much of their 
power. 

But the iniquitous Payne-Aldrich Tariff 
Bill, with its increases in the taxes upon 
the American consumer, was written in 1909 
in admitted violation of the solemn pledges 
of the Republican Party. 

The people of the United States voted in 
1912 that the power of monopoly must be 
destroyed and President Wilson, then the 
candidate of the Democratic Party, gave 
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his pledge that the will of the people should 
be faithfully executed. The dominant is- 
sue upon which the Democratic Party 
sought the suffrage of the people was forci- 
bly expressed by Mr. Wilson in 1912 when 
he said: 

“The trusts are our masters now. 

“We have come to be one of the worst 
ruled, one of the most completely con- 
trolled and dominated governments in the 
civilized world—no longer a government by 
conviction and the vote of the majority, 
but a government by the opinion and duress 
of small groups of dominant men. 

“The government of the United States 
in recent years has not been administered 
by the common people of the United States. 


“The government of the United States 
at present is.a foster child of the special 
interests. It is not allowed to have a will 
of its own. 

“Our government has been for the past 
few years under the control of the heads 
of great allied corporations with special in- 
terests.” : 

These statements from the Democratic 
candidate were accepted as true. by the 
American people in the campaign of 1912, 
coupled with the platform pledge of the 
Democratic Party in that year. That spe- 
cific pledge reads as follows: 

“A private monopoly is undefensible and 
intolerable. We therefore, favor the vig- 
orous enforcement of the criminal as well 
as the civil law against trust officials, and 
demand the enactment of such additional 
legislation as may be necessary to make 
it impossible for a private monopoly to ex- 
ist in the United States.” 

From 1912 until the present time no hon- 
est or continuous effort has been made by 
a single administration, either Republican 
or Democratic, to protect the American peo- 
ple from the exactions of private monopoly 
by enforcement of the criminal section of 
the anti-trust laws. These sections should 
and must be enforced if the power of cor- 
rupt business is to be broken. 

While the Democratic Party went into of- 
fice pledged to destroy monopoly by civil 
and criminal prosecutions, it withdrew or 
compromised even the pending civil prose- 
cutions against the trust during the war 
and left the American people at the mercy 
of the greatest profiteers in all history. 

In the last years of the Democratic ad- 
ministration, under the notorious regime of 
Attorney General Palmer, monopoly was 
recognized as beyond the reach of the law, 
while labor unions, farmers’ organizations 
and individual citizens daring to assert 
their constitutional rights against this ty- 
rannical power were singled out for attack 
and destruction. 

In 1920 the people expressed their resent- 
ment at their betrayal at the hands of the 
Democratic Party by defeating it with the 
greatest popular majority ever cast against 
a political party in the history of this coun- 
try. 

But since March 4, 1921, the American 
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people have learned that monopoly has be- 
come as bold and ruthless in time of peace 
as in time of war. 

The oil monopoly, after having been per- 
mitted under a Democratic administration 
to exact from the people enormous and un- 
conscionable profits, reached out for the re- 
maining naval oil reserves of the govern- 
ment. 

It had already succeeded in obtaining 
from a Republican Congress and a Demo- 
cratic president control over large tracts 
of oil and mineral lands outside the naval 
a reserves, under the guise of a leasing 

ill. 

It now resorted to the outright corrup- 
tion of a member of the president’s cabi- 
net to attain its ends. 

It obtained the services of former mem- 
bers of the cabinet of the preceding Demo- 
cratic administration to aid it in extending 
its dominion over the natural resources 
of the earth. 

The American people will not be con- 
vinced of the sincerity or of the capacity of 
the Democratic Party to govern by its mere 
condemnation of Republican corruption. 
Corruption is the inevitable result of the 
present system of monopoly control over 
government. 

The American people now understand 
that so long as they permit their govern- 
ment to remain in the hands of the mo- 
nopoly power they will be helpless to con- 
trol their destinies either in peace or in 
war. 

Peace, liberty and economic freedom are 
the great principles to which the American 
people are devoted. Progressives must 
champion these principles until they are 
firmly re-established in the life of this coun- 
try. 

The organized banking interests which 
own the railroads, control credit and domi- 
nate the industrial life of the nation, will 
further oppress labor, rob the consumer, 
and by extortionate railroad rates and dic- 
tation of the terms of credit, reduce agri- 
culture to the level of European peasantry 
if longer permitted to control this govern- 
ment. 

The ill-gotten surplus capital acquired by 
exploiting the resources and the people of 
our country begets the imperialism which 
hunts down and exploits the natural re- 
sources and the people of foreign countries, 
erects huge armaments for the protection of 
its investments, breeds international strife 
in the markets of the world, and inevitably 
leads to war. 


France, Germany, Great Britain and her 
self-governing dominions appear to have 


’ recognized the principle that the first step 


toward world peace is the control of gov- 
ernment of each nation by the people, and 
the dedication of government to the service 
of the masses. 

Had England, France and Germany been 
under liberal governments in 1914, there 
would have been no World War. ‘The sur- 
est reliance against war is democracy. 
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The American people must likewise con- 
trol their own government and restrain 
their own war makers before we can hope 
for world stability and comity with the gov- 
ernments which have recently been swept 
into power by the peace-loving peoples of 
other nations. 

It is idle to hope to control the expendi- 
tures for our military establishment or to 
rely upon the making of treaties for dis- 
armament, or to take any action for the 
preservation of peace and good-will among 
nations under an American president and 
Congress elected and controlled by an or- 
ganized monopoly power which knows no 
law but might and greed, and enjoys its 
greatest profits in time of war. 


It is equally futile to propose make-shift 
remedies for the temporary relief of the 
terrible distress which now exists among 
American farmers. These deplorable con- 
ditions are the direct result of the policies 
of the two old parties, which plunged pros- 
perous agriculture into a ruinous panic. 

In all sections of our country the farmer 
has felt the disastrous effects of the ex- 
tortionate rates imposed by a Republican 
Congress and a Democratic president in the 
Esch-Cummins Law, the deflation policy of 
the Federal Reserve Board which the re- 
sponsible leaders of both parties instituted 
and have since defended, and the consistent 
policy of administrations of both parties 
in leaving monopoly a free hand to set the 
price on everything the farmer buys and 
everything he consumes, including farm 
machinery and implements, fertilizer and 
household necessities. 


The hypocrisy of the old parties was 
never more forcibly illustrated than by a 
comparison of their platform declarations 
with the actual records of their representa- 
tives in the session of Congress just closed. 

Professing deep concern for the farmer, 
reactionary Republicans and Democrats 
failed to produce a _ single constructive 
measure for the relief of agriculture, re- 
jected the only bills which were introduced 
for this purpose, and by their combined 
votes against the votes of the progressives 
forced Congress to adjourn for the party 
conventions, defeating a resolution provid- 
ing that Congress should return after a 
month’s recess to give immediate consid- 
eration to farm relief legislation. 

The present condition of agriculture is 
the natural result of Democratic and Re- 
publican policies which have denied the 
farmer the equality to which he is fairly 
entitled. 

The progressives have demanded repeal 
of the HEsch-Cummins Transportation Act, 
reduction of freight rates to substantially 
their pre-war levels, reformation of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and the removal of ar- 
tificial burdens which have been placed 
upon the farmer by administrations serving 
monopoly, to the ruin of agriculture. 

The farmer does not ask that he be given 
Special advantages. He realizes that so long 
as the government permits monopoly to 


crush out his co-operatives by cut-throat 
competition, control the prices of his prod- 
ucts at will, and curtail his credit, there 
can be no sound, permanent prosperity for 
agriculture. 

He understands that he must make com- 
mon cause with the wage-earner, who is 
likewise at the mercy of monopoly and he 
must make common cause with the consum- 
ing public which pays monopoly its extor- 
tionate profits, but this is the road to pros- 
perity for all the people, unattainable by 
panaceas which leave monopoly entrenched 
in its present tyrannical power over credit, 
industry and the government itself. 

I have long held the opinion that in the 
co-operative principle, as applied to both 
marketing and credit, lies the best hope for 
dealing effectively with monopoly. 

But unless the entrenched ‘powers which 
now control the economic life of this na- 
tion are restrained by the vigorous action 
of Congress and the executive, the attempts 
of the people to free themselves through 
co-operation will fail. 

In their uneven struggle against monop- 
oly the people must insist that the gov- 
ernment be their ally rather than, as at 
present, the active agent of the enemy. 

In order permanently to relieve the farm- 
er and to prevent the recurrence of agri- 
culture distress, as well as to benefit the 
consumer through eliminating the unjust 
toil of middlemen and speculators in food 
products, it is the duty of the government 
to aid the farmer in the organization and 
development of a national co-operative mar- 
keting system, under the control of the 
farmers themselves, free from interference 
by the government or its agencies. The 
government must recognize that agricul- 
ture is entitled to be placed upon an equal 
footing with other industries of the nation. 

The progressive movement is the only 
political medium in our country today which 
can provide government in the interests of 
all classes of the people. 

We are unalterably opposed to any class 
government, whether it be the existing Dic- 
tatorship of Plutocracy or the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat. 

Both are essentially undemocratic and 
un-American. Both are destructive of pri- 
vate initiative liberty. 

With the changing phases of a 30-year 
contest, I have been more and more im- 
pressed with the deep underlying single- 
ness of the issue. 


The supreme issue is not railroad con- 
trol. It is not the tariff, banking or taxa- 
tion. These and other questions are but 
manifestations of one great struggle. 


The supreme issue, involving all others, 
is the encroachment of the powerful few 
upon the rights of the many. 


This great power has come between the 
people and their government. We must, 
with statesmanship and constructive legis- 
lation, meet these problems or we shall 
pass them on, with all the possibilities of 
violent conflict and chaos, to our children. 


2 By 
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Democracy cannot live side by side in 
any country with the present system of con- 
trol of government by private monopoly. 


_ We must choose, on the one hand, be- 
tween representative government, with its 
guarantee of peace, liberty and economic 
-freedom and prosperity for all the people, 
and on the other war, tyranny and the im- 
-poverishment of the many for the enrich- 
ment of the favored few. 


_ Upon this issue I am ready to enlist with 
you to wage unceasing warfare until the 
American people have been restored to the 
full enjoyment of their political and eco- 
nomic rights. 


I am under no illusions as to the magni- 
tude of the task we have marked out for 
ourselves. This campaign will call for sac- 
rifice, courage and unsparing activity from 
every man and woman engaged on the peo- 
‘ple’s side. 

But so long as the progressives keep faith 
with the people and remain steadfastly true 
to the principles which are at stake, we 
can face the vast financial resources and 
the specious arguments of our opponents 
with full confidence of success. 


We start this campaign with the tre- 
mendous advantage of an old American tra- 
dition, deep fixed in the hearts of the peo- 
ple, derived from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, that the great masses of men 
and women are entitled to an equal chance 
and that they possess the right to demand 
equality at the hands of the government 
under which they live. 

Every great political advance in America 
has come from the efforts of the common 
people of this country. It was upon them 
and not upon the privileged classes of so- 
ciety that Jefferson, Jackson and Lincoln 
relied. 

We shall be falsely accused of advocating 
radical and destructive policies even while 
we alone are fighting for the old principles 
upon which this government achieved its 
greatness. 

Happily, we can point to great progres- 
sive commonwealths like Wisconsin, where 
prosperity has been enjoyed by business, 
agriculture and labor alike, where honest 
taxation and efficient government has been 
substituted for graft and corruption, while 
the reactionaries of both Republican and 
Democratic Parties must share responsi- 
bility for the disastrous economic policies 
and shameful corruption which have marked 
the last five years of administration of the 
Federal government. 

Popular government cannot long endure 
in this country without an aggressively pro- 
gressive party. 

I stand for an honest realignment in 
American politics, confident that the peo- 
ple in November will take such action as 
will insure the creation of a new party in 
which all progressives may unite. 

I would not, however, accept a nomina- 
tion or an election to the presidency if 
doing so meant for progressive senators 
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and representatives and progressive state 
government the defeat which would inevit- 
ably result from the placing of complete 
third party tickets in the field at the pres- 
ent time. 


Permanent political parties have been 
born in this country after, and not before 
national campaigns, and they have come 
from the people, not from the proclama- 
tions of individual leaders. 


The organization of a national party. 


‘among 110,000,000 people scattered over 48 


states is a task of such magnitude as to 
requirements of labor and the expenditures 
of large amounts of money. We are con- 
fronted with the practical difficulty that 
there is not sufficient time before the elec- 
tion in November for the adequate organ- 
ization of such a party. . 


If the hour is at hand for the birth of a 
new political party, the American people 
next November will register their will and 
their united purpose by a vote of such mag- 
nitude that a new political party will be 
inevitable. 

If the people in this campaign repudiate 
the presidential candidates of the Repub- 
lican and Democratic Parties—as in the 
providence of God I trust and believe they 
will—we shall then witness the birth of a 
new party and the beginning of a new 
era in the life of the American people. 


I shall submit my name as an indepen- 
dent progressive candidate for president, 
together with the names of duly qualified - 
candidates for electors, for filing on the 
ballots in every state in the Union. My ap- 
peal will be addressed to every class of 
Bie people and to every section of the coun- 
ry. : 

I am a candidate upon the basis of my 
public record, as a member of the House 
of Representatives, as governor of Wiscon- 
sin and as a member of the United States 
Senate. 

I shall stand upon that record exactly as 
it is written, and shall give my support 
only to such progressive principles and pol- 
icies as are in harmony with it. 


As a declaration of the program I in- 
tend to carry into effect, if elected to the 
presidency by the votes of the people, I 
have adopted, in substance, the platform 
submitted in a recent primary and indorscd 
by an overwhelming majority of the people 
of Wisconsin. 


In the course of the campaign, I shall 
give frank expression to my views on every 
political issue of recognized importance. 
The people have a right to know the posi- 
tion of every candidate upon questions 
which are of vital moment to them. I have 
never avoided or evaded issues. I shall not 
do so now. 


But I have sought at this time to define 
and to set apart from all other questions 
what I regard as the dominant issues of 
this hour, upon the settlement of which 
depends the future prosperity and happi- 
ness of the American people. 
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THE U. S. TARIFF COMMISSION 
SHALL A QUASI-JUDICIAL TRIBUNAL BE CORRUPTED? 


ARTICLE No. 3 
FAIR TARIFF LEAGUE. 


As everyone knows, tariff-making for 
some 50 years has been little less than a 
legislative debauch, with almost utter disre- 
gard of underlying principles, and less re- 
gard for facts. Tariff rates were made 
often from three to five times higher than 
honest protection required. The “Hearings” 
of the interests before Committees of Con- 
gress were well described, as reported, by 
a distinguished Congressman as “nothing 
but a—grand stand play anyway’—a smoke 
screen covering bargains of greed and dis- 
honesty. 


Beginning with 1916, great business, farm 
and other organizations united in an effort 
culminating in the formation of the Tariff 
Commission Association to establish a rule 
of measurement for protective tariff rates 
and to set up an “independent, impartial, 
semi-judicial Tariff Commission” that 
should be a Supreme Court, as it were, for 
the accumulation and adjudication of under- 
lying facts for the use of Congress and the 
President in making tariffs. 


In consequence of that movement, it was 
written into the Republican Platform of 
1908, that each protective tariff rate should 
measure “the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction here and abroad,’ which rule is 
now everywhere accepted. 


There was also established in 1909 by a 
clause in the Payne Tariff Law a Tariff 
Board under President Taft, and under a 
later statute the present U. S. Tariff Com- 
mission. 


The Tariff Board and its successor, the 
Tariff Commission, by the thorough, in- 
telligent and impartial disclosure of the 
facts concerning many important schedules 
proved a great embarrassment to the Con- 
gress of 1922 that enacted the present tariff, 
because that Congress, in keeping its obli- 
gations to the over-protected interests, had 
to ignore the clearly presented Tariff 
Commission’s most fundamental facts re- 
garding many industries. 

It is not likely that Congress could have 
done this if the Commission’s allowance for 
printing had permitted of the wide circula- 
tion of its findings and therefore of the 
general enlightenment of the public. The 
situation showed the over-protected inter- 
ests that they must “get” the Tariff Com- 
mission or the Commission’s facts would 
soon destroy their tariff graft forever. 


Consequently Senator Frelinghuysen of 
New Jersey introduced a Dill transferring 
the powers of the Commission to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and making the Com- 
mission itself a mere bureau in his depart- 
ment. Had that effort succeeded the tariff 
exploiters would have concentrated here- 
after in having a Secretary Fall type of 


man as Secretary of Commerce and en- 
trenching themselves in his department. 


Exposure of the purpose and intent of 
this bill prevented its enactment, where- 
upon its sponsors took a more subtle and 
insidious method of accomplishing their 
purpose. President Harding was induced to 


appoint to the Commission, Commissioner 


Marvin who, up to the moment of his ap- 
pointment, was the secretary and executive 
head of the Home Market Club of Boston, 
one of the most aggressive and evil com- 
binations of over-protected interests in 
America. Also Commissioner Burgess who, 
until the moment of his appointment, had 
for long years been the paid representa- 
tive of certain great pottery interests, and 
with a record in court and out highly pre- 
judicial to a.continuance of public confi- 
dence in the Commission. Also Commis- 


sioner Glassie, a high protectionist Demo- 


crat, who insisted in exercising his full 
official authority in the recent sugar tariff 
investigation, despite the fact that his wife 
and brothers in-law had a $150,000 interest 
in a sugar plantation and mill, with the 
prospect that Commissioner Glassie’s de- 
cision in the sugar case might vitally af- 
fect these relatives’ income from fhat in- 
vestment. 


Commissioner Glassie was able to sit in 
the sugar case only because these 'two other 
Commissioners supported his position. 


Men of this perverted sense of judicial 
responsibility will not keep for the Commis- 
sion in any of its findings that high public 
respect and confidence deemed essential to 
any quasi-judicial body. 


With these three Commissioners, out of 


a total of six, coming directly from the over- 
protected interests, and two of them from 
long years of paid service in the procure- 
ment of the highest obtainable rates, and 
the endeavors of the three Commissioners 
of long service, whose independent and 
judicial attitude had been praised in all 
quarters, was forestalled. 


Largely because of this situation, the 
Commission has for over two years con- 
fined its investigations under the so-called 
“flexible provisions” of the tariff to. such 
other trifles as wooden handles for paint 
brushes, artificial flowers, a chemical used 
for a gargle and the like, with sugar and 
wheat the conspicuous exceptions and with 


Commissioner Glassie sitting in this sugar 


case until, by special enactment, Congress 
recently provided for his retirement from 
that ease. 


The old-time, unprejudiced Commissioners 
wished to investigate the tariff rates that 
net the steel and other great aggregations 
hundreds of millions of dollars annually, in- 


stead of investigating paint brush handles 
and gargles. 

The situation is critical. Except as Com- 
BE sioner Glassie is shut out of the sugar 
hearing and Commissioner Burgess from 
pottery hearings if and when they occur, 
these three Commissioners still have, and 
may be confidently expected to exercise, full 


such constructive action and investigations 
as the public requires. The estimated tariff 
graft over and above honest protection to 
American labor and industry will be con- 
ined and the power and usefulness of the 
Commission mostly destroyed. 

Every court in every civilized country 
and every known Commission excepting 
only this United States Tariff Commission 
observes a universal rule, that no judge or 
Commissioner shall sit in his own case nor 
‘pass upon any case in which he or his 
friends are directly or remotely interested 
or were interested previously to his taking 
‘office. 

_ The statutes governing the Tariff Com- 
mission include a provision common to all 
such statutes, that the Commissioners may 
establish their own rules of procedure. 
EHyery other Commission has _ provided 


HABIT CLINICS 


U. S. Department of Labor 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
Washington 

“Habit clinics” for young children, the 
latest development in the child hygiene 
field, are described in a report just issued 
by the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The habit clinic treats children displaying 
temper tantrums or other bad habits as 
“patients,” and diagnoses and treats the bad 
habit on a scientific basis. By eliminating 
the cause of the bad habit the clinic helps 
the child to make a normal adjustment to 
his surroundings and develop into a well- 
rounded personality. 


Dr. D. A. Thom of Boston, director of the 

habit clinics of the Community Health Asso- 
ciation of that city, is the writer of the 
report issued by the Children’s Bureau. He 
states that the first habit clinic, organized 
in 1921, was so successful that there are 
now eight clinics, three under the associa- 
tion and five under the division of mental 
hygiene of the Massachusetts Department 
| of Mental Diseases. Dr. Thom is also 
director of this division. 


Habits most frequently treated by the 
Clinics relate to feeding problems, temper 
tantrums, pugnacity and shyness, problems 
relating to sex life, eneuresis, destructive- 
hess, delinquency and acute personality 
Changes, Children who just “won’t eat” 
the wholesome food they need; children 
| who respond to every attempt at discipline 
with a screaming, kicking attack of temper, 
children who are either too shy or too 
“Dossy” to mingle happily with schoolmates 
and playmates or even brothers and sisters, 
| 
| 
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power to prevent by their three-to-three vote 
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against such a situation as exists in the 
Tariff Commission by establishing this 
“Rule of Decency,” as a Federal Trade 
Commissioner calls it. 


The entire nation should protest against 
this unblushing perversion of public morals 
in the procedure of the Tariff Commission. 
It means in money each month twice the 
total public loss from Teapot Dome, which 
Mr. Sinclair estimated in terms of his profit 
from this transaction, at $100,000,000, all 
told. 


The tariff graft cannot be less than 
$200,000,000 each and every month. 


The corruption of the Tariff Commission 
means more than money. It is the debase- 
ment of a semi-judicial body, a court as it 
were, which must not only be, like Caesar’s 
wife, above suspicion, but must have the 
unqualified confidence and trust of every 
well-meaning citizen. 


Commissioner Glassie, repudiated by Con- 
gressional action, should be required to re- 
sign and equally the other two members, 
without whose support he could not have 
maintained his position for a moment. 


Public sentiment should be immediately 
and forcefully organized to this end. 


FOR CHILDREN 


children who without apparent reason, begin 
to lie or steal, and many others, come or 
are brought to the clinics to get their diffi- 
culties straightened out. 

During the year previous to Dr. Thom’s 
report 160 cases were registered at the 
clinics, 1380 of which were _ thoroughly 
studied. In only 19 cases, Dr. Thom reports, 
were results discouraging and no evidence 
of improvement shown. Of these discourag- 
ing cases, 12 came from families which gave 
no co-operation. Only seven children whose 
families co-operated failed to improve. 


Children coming to the clinic are first 
given careful physical examinations to elimi- 
nate all organic causes. A medical back- 
ground is absolutely necessary to clinics 
interested in mental health, Dr. Thom points 
out, and the ideal arrangement is to have 
the habit clinic associated with a recognized 
health or medical association. Then the 
child’s parents are visited by the social 
worker of the clinic, who reports on the 
background and home surroundings of the 
patient, and later helps the parents to co- 
operate with the clinic in carrying out the 
treatment. At>the habit clinic itself a psy- 
chologist gives mental tests and makes care- 
ful observation of the child’s attitude and 
characteristics and finally the psychiatrist, 
with the information received from the 
social workers and psychologist at hand, con- 
sults with the parents, examines the child, 
diagnoses the problem and plans a course 
of treatment. 


As an illustration of the methods of the 
habit clinic the following case, described 
by Dr. Thom, is summarized: 

A. A., aged three, of rather superior intel- 
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lectual endowment, with fairly intelligent, 
co-operative parents, was brought to the 
clinic chiefly because of the feeding prob- 
lem, the child being poorly nourished and 
underweight, extremely finicky about food, 
never wanting the food set before him at 
meal times, not caring for milk, refusing 
vegetables, but extremely fond of meat. He 
was stubborn, rebelling at authority, and 
whining whenever thwarted. He was a 
restless sleeper, tossing, twisting, often cry- 
ing out in his sleep, 

The treatment at first consisted in estab- 
lishing good sleeping habits. The next step 
necessitated a detailed explanation to the 
mother of the methods children use at an 
early age to obtain their own way. It was 
pointed out that it was quite useless to 
try to get the child established on a health 
diet so long as he was given apples and 
candy when he refused to take milk and 
vegetables; that just so long as stubborn- 
ness served aS a means of obtaining what 
he desired, just so long would he utilize 
that method; and that it was extremely 
important for the child at this age to learn 
that whining and rebelling would not serve 
as a method to gain his own end. A 
dietary was carefully prescribed and the 
mother was instructed to place before the 
child at each meal only moderate portions 
of food. She agreed that the food should 
be left before the child for a sufficient 
period to permit him to eat slowly, yet not 
long enough to permit him to play with it, 
and that then it was to be removed and 
the child given nothing between meals ex- 
cept the extra milk prescribed because he 
was underweight. The parents were not to 
concern themselves with what the child was 
eating. The whole plan was explained to 
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the child, and a chart given on which suc- 
cess at any meal would be marked by am 
gold star. 


At the end of six months, during which 
the outlook seemed at times very discourag- 
ing, the following report was made: “The 
child is doing remarkably well, eats all vege- 
tables including carrots, spinach and string 
beans, still has a strong dislike for milk, but 
takes one glass per day.” A month later 
the note states, “Patient continues to take 
his food without difficulty; has shown 
marked physical improvement; is much less 
negativistic; is no longer shy, and takes 
great pride in telling the phe an of his 
improvement.” 


A necessary first step in the treatment 
of many cases, it is found, is education of 
the parents, for often the child’s bad habits — 
are caused by the attitude or actions of 
parents or family. ‘Lucky is the child,” Dr. 
Thom remarks, “who does not have his 
discipline handed out by some emotionally 
unstable parent, often in an extremely 
erratic manner.” 


Dr. Thom says, in concluding his report, 
“There can be no question as to the prac- 
tical value of clinics whose chief concern 
is the study of the mental health of children. 
Childhood is not only the opportune time, 
but the only time to inaugurate a program 
of mental health. Seeds of pugnacity, 
selfishness, and feelings of inferiority are 
sowed early. They may not bear fruit until 
later—perhaps not at all, but if one expects 
to reap the blessings of an adequate, well- 
rounded, and self-sufficient type of person- 
ality in an offspring, the seeds must be 
planted during the earliest years and care- 
fully nurtured.” 


RECORD OF CONGRESS UNFAVORABLE TO PROTECTIVE LAWS 
FOR LABOR. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION. 


New York, June 30.—That the record of 
Congress on measures for the protection of 
labor failed to meet the pledges of 1920, is 
the statement made in a summary of na- 
tional legislation made public today by the 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 


“Industrial cripples in the various states 
who are being helped back to self-sustain- 
ing occupations through federal-state re- 
habilitation have been hard hit because the 
bill to continue federal co-operation was 
delayed until, when it did pass, it was too 
late for the passage of the necessary ap- 
propriations called for in the bill,” the as- 
sociation says. 

“The report of the late U. S. Coal Com- 
mission, which ended its work last Septem- 
ber, was not authorized to be printed until 
two days before Congress adjourned, too 
late to be of any assistance in legislative 
action. Despite wide demand for the facts 
assembled at a cost to the public of about 
three-quarters of a million dollars, the coal 
report was held in committee on the ground 
that the cost of printing, only $17,000, was 


too great a burden. In addition to facts 
bearing upon relief for coal consumers the 
commission had gathered a great deal of 
valuable information on safety in mines 
which is not available elsewhere. Delay 
in the publication of the findings hampered 
efforts to bring about the adoption of 
urgently needed safety measures. Mean- 
while coal mine disasters in which hundreds 
of miners’ lives were needlessly~*lost have 
been increasing to an appalling extent. 


“Failure to pass the Fitzgerald-Jones bill 
to provide workmen’s accident insurance for 
private employments in the District of 
Columbia is particularly inexcusable. This 
well-considered bill has been before Congress 
and the Administration for three years. It 
has been given two strongly favorable com- 
mittee reports after extended hearings. All 
the industrial states now have workmen’s 
compensation laws. Congress dlone can 
act for the District. Yet the bill was ak 
lowed to die, and 100,000 wage-earners are 
still left without accident protection—a na- 
tional disgrace.” 
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THE POLITICAL PROGRAMS COMPLETED. 


All of the political parties have now written their platforms and selected their 
leaders and soon the oratorical fireworks will begin. However, we believe this will 
be quite a different campaign from any that has preceded it, and» that the people 
will not depend so much upon the hot air of the professional stump speakers, but 
rather upon a calm and intelligent survey of the platforms and candidates, their rec- 
ords in the past as well as their sincerity and inclination to work for and safeguard 
the welfare of the masses. The reactionary platform and candidates of the Repub- 
lican party, as well as their records for the past several years, convincingly shows 
that the masses of the people have little to hope for should they again be returned 
to power. 

The Democratic party held their convention since our last issue went to press, 
and after a record breaking time selected a reactionary candidate for President, who 
is more closely connected with Wall Street and big business than even the Repub- 
lican candidate, if such is possible. After naming John W. Davis of West Virginia for 
President, the convention then selected Governor Charles Bryan, of Nebraska, as 
Vice Presidential nominee, who has made a good record as Governor, and is a dis- 
tinct improvement over “Hell and Maria” Dawes. This was done to placate the farmer 
and the west, as well as to keep W. J. Bryan from straying off the reservation. The 
platform is generous in generalities and platitudes, but is somewhat better than that 
adopted by the Republicans. 


The conference for Non-Partisan Political Action met in Cleveland, Ohio, on July 
4th, and adopted, in essence a platform written by Senator La Follette, and then 
unanimously selected that tried and true defender of the people, as their standard 
bearer for President. The Conference then authorized the National Executive Com- 
mittee to select a nominee for Vice President. We are told this Conference (or con- 
vention) was the most harmonious and businesslike of any that was held this year. 
It is needless to say the platform is thoroughly patriotic and progressive and should 
Senator La Follette be elected, there would be a cleaning out of the ‘‘Aegean Stables” 
and the government restored to the people. 

Senator La Follette for the past quarter of a century has been fighting special 
privileged and for a square deal for all, and while this has caused him to be hated 
by predatory wealth and privilege, it has secured for him the love and confidence of 
the masses. 

The so-called “Farm Labor” convention at St. Paul seemingly fell into the hands 
of the Communistic Philistines, and while they selected candidates and adopted a 
platform, since then, we are told, the whole thing has been scuttled and abandoned, 
and the Communists returned to their “Labor Party.” Our members should read and 
study the platforms of the various parties and search the records of these candidates 
and we believe they will have no trouble in realizing that La Follette’s candidacy is 
their one best bet. 


SENATOR WHEELER SELECTED AS LA FOLLETTE’S 
RUNNING MATE. 


Announcement of the selection of Senator Burton K. Wheeler of Montana as 
nominee for Vice President on the Progressive ticket was announced just before 
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closing this issue, and was hailed with delight by Progressives generally, and it is 
generally believed no better selection could have been made. 

Senator Wheeler has already shown marked ability as a statesman and gives 
promise of greater things for the future. He has a warm spot in the hearts of the 
working people for the splendid job he made in showing up that arch political faker 
and subverter of the constitutional rights of the workers—Dougherty, which resulted 
in his dismissal and flight into oblivion, and even if Senator Wheeler never achieved 
anything further, he will always be revered by millions of his toiling fellow citi- 
zens. Senator Wheeler is young, vigorous and an eloquent speaker and it is quite 
sure that he will give a good account of himself during this campaign. 

Let every Progressive take off his coat and help roll up a majority for these two 
great candidates. The first and most important duty of all is to get every one reg- 
istered, who otherwise are qualified to vote. The records: show that only about half. 
of the people vote as a usual thing, and this is a bad state of affairs; it is a duty as 
well as a privilege and this should be impressed upon the vote slackers. 


SENTIMENT NOW AGAINST TURNING MUSCLE SHOALS 
OVER TO FORD. 


A year or so ago, the sentiment of a large part of the people was in favor of 
the government turning Muscle Shoals over to Henry Ford upon his own terms for 
one hundred years; now however since more light has been thrown upon the sub- 
ject and more mature reflection, sentiment has turned and now is as strongly op- 
posed as it was favorable formerly, and the indications now are that Mr. Ford will 
not get this great power plant, even though the House has approved a bill to that 
effect. 

Senator Norris of Nebraska made a strong fight against it in the senate and was 
successful in preventing action, and he also succeeded in arousing public interest in 
the importance and lack of wisdom in following such a cause. He pronounces the 
harnessing of the falls of the Tennessee River at Muscle Shoals one of the greatest 
engineering feats in history, and says that three times as much water passes over 
these falls as over the Niagara Falls, and that one million horse power would result © 
from a complete development of this undertaking. 


We are told the government has already spent $106,000,000 and that it will take 
another $50,000,000 to complete the whole plant; and according to the terms of Mr. 
Ford’s offer the government would be required to keep these dams in repair for a 
hundred years. ‘Were Mr. Ford’s offer accepted he would get full title to 4,666 acres 
of land surrounding the property including nitrate plants one and two, a town at 

- each with houses sufficient to house 20,000 people, macadamized streets, electric 
lights, sewerage, water systems and other improvements. Also 26 miles of standard 
gauge railroad, 32 standard gauge locomotives, several hundred freight and flat cars 
and other equipment, rock quarry, cement mixing plant, steam plant No. 2 with fifty 
to sixty thousand horse power, and one hundred years’ rights to'the water power 
developed, and for this he would pay $5,000,000 for the nitrate plants, land, etc., and a 
total rental of $236,250,000 in the course of one hundred years, or $2,362,500 a year, 
which would be about one and one-half per cent on the amount the government would 
have invested. This would no doubt mean hundreds of millions of dollars profit 
to Mr. Ford and his heirs and successors. : : 

; There is no reason or justification for subsidizing any citizen in this way; this 
is a part of the natural wealth of the country that should be developed and used for 
the advantage of all, and the government is the proper one to do this, it has the 
means and skill available and it should complete and operate the project for the bene- 
fit of all. As coal becomes scarcer and more expensive, water power will become 
even more important than it is today. ; 

With the government completing and operating this plant, it could furnish cheap 
power for the people of a number of surrounding states, which would develop their 
latent resources and enrich all their citizens and benefit the whole country. We 
should strenuously oppose the Ford offer or any other proposition to turn Muscle 
Shoals over to private exploitation. 

This is but one of a number of water power sites of the country that electric 
power trusts are trying to get hold of and if they succeed they will have the people 
at their mercy in a few years. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE SEARCHING FOR CAUSE OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT. | 


The International Labor Office at Geneva, Switzerland, has been investigating 
the Subject of unemployment and endeavoring to ascertain the cause of same. It has 
issued a pamphlet on unemployment 1920-1923. 

It found that unemployment affected the United States and Japan in the spring 
of 1920, and towards the end of the same year Great Britain and her Dominions be- 


yr. 
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gan to suffer, also Switzerland, Netherlands and the Scandinavian countries, and less 
acutely Italy and Belgium and France. While the Central European countries were 
not affected with unemployment until 1922 and 1923. 


As the possible causes, it points out that the general conditions in each of the 
countries affected were very similar under which the unemployment crisis originated, 
which was either through the cessation of inflation followed by a sudden fall in prices 
or through prolonged excessive inflation. The report finds little or no relation be- 
tween unemployment and the volume of foreign trade, but a very close relation to the 
fluctuation of prices. These periods of unemployment are one of the greatest evils 
that afflict the people of the world, and it is to be hoped the causes will be found 
and a remedy discovered and applied. One theory of the past was over production 
and another under consumption, possibly both of these have some bearing, a thorough 
investigation and study of the subject, may evolve a remedy. Sometimes it appears 
as if they were started by manipulators in order to enrich themselves by taking ad- 
vantage of other necessities. 


LA FOLLETTE’S CANDIDACY AIDING FARMERS. 


Just as the farmers of the western states are harvesting a bumper wheat crop, 
the price of wheat has taken a jump and the prospects are the farmers will get more 
for their crops this year than they have for any years since the government price 
regulations terminated. 


The daily papers tell us this was due to dispatches from Winnipeg, Canada, giv- 
ing unfavorable forecasts on crop conditions in that section. Be the cause whatever 
it may, it is welcome and cheering news to the farmers of the western states that 
they may realize a fair price for their crops, so they may lift the burden of their 
indebtedness and give hope for better things for the future. However, with the ex- 
ception of the war period this is the first instance since the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary, that prices for wheat increased as the farmers were harvesting 
their crops; the grain gamblers heretofore depressed the market until the farmers 
had sold their crop and most of it was in control of these gamblers and then the 
price was boosted up again. 


Why this change in program now? Industrial conditions are bad here and ap- 
parently there is no foreign demand for wheat. We believe the cause is due to the 
political situation, these grain gamblers as well as big business. generally realize that 
the farmer despairing of securing any relief or help from either of the old parties, 
has turned to La Follette and bids fair to play hob with their political program, unless 
the farmers are brought back into their camp, hence this unprecedented rise in wheat 
at this time. 

The farmers are coming in for a lot of attention at the hands of these gamblers; 
recently a bunch of them secured ostensible control of several Chicago grain ele- 
vators, and greatly inflated the capitalization and are trying to unload this stock 
on the farmers, in the meantime five of their number are each drawing down $25,000 
yearly salaries. The farmers have had their eye teeth cut on a number of these 
fake co-operative schemes before, and are now slowly but, surely building up real 
co-operative enterprises that will ultimately and effectively solve their marketing prob- 
lems. 

We can all rejoice in the improved prospects for the farmers, for as they are 
prosperous so is the whole of industry prosperous, and if the mere announcement 
of La Follette’s candidacy results so helpful to them, how much more so should his 
election, and we believe the farmers will help to achieve this result. 


NEW MAILING LISTS NEEDED. 


While a large proportion of our secretaries are giving their active co-operation 
in keeping our mailing list for Journal up to date, there are some who are behind 
in furnishing revised lists of their members, and to these we wish to ask for a more 
active co-operation, to the end that all members in good standing may receive their 
Journal promptly each month. We are anxious to accomplish that end, as there 
is lots of news and information in each issue that will be of benefit to them, and will 
help to keep active their interest in our’ Brotherhood and the labor movement gen- 
erally. 

One feature alone, that of the technical articles which have been appearing in the 
Journal, should be of great interest to those of our members interested in laying 
out, and all of our mechanics should Know how to lay out their own work, and surely 
all of our members will find something of interest or value in each issue. Therefore 
we appeal to all secretaries to give us their active co-operation in keeping mailing 
lists for their lodges up to date. If you have not sent in a complete list since the first 
of the year, kindly prepare a new one and send on to us and we will promptly do 
the rest. 
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FEDERAL COURTS LOSING THE CONFIDENCE OF THE PEOPLE. 


The widespread and rapidly increased use of injunctions in labor disputes, by 
federal courts, is raising up in the minds of the masses, a serious distrust and hostile 
feeling for these courts. They believe that employers can secure injunctions when- 
ever they desire them, no matter how unjust their attitude or flimsy their excuse for 
game. That there is good grounds for ‘this belief is shown by the records of the 
shopmen’s strike in 1922. Within a short period after the strike started nearly every 
one of the Class 1 railroads secured injunctions and during that period nearly 300 
injunctions were issued, including the blanket injunction secured by Attorney Gen- 
eral “Fixit” Dougherty. 


Instead of issuing these injunctions, if the courts had devoted their time in pun- 
ishing those proving guilty of law breaking, there would not be a word of protest, 
but instead they issued these injunctions restraining the strikers from doing things 
they had a lawful right to do; and this has aroused a spirit of resentment and hos- 
tility, which is a most regrettable condition and bodes no good for the future unless 
the cause is removed. Our courts are essential for our well being and the perpetuity 
of our liberties. They were instituted to administer justice, enforce the laws and 
punish the lawless. They were to protect the defenseless in their rights and restrain 
the avaricious; to administer even handed justice between man and man, regard- 
less as to whether they are rich and powerful or poor and friendless. The reckless 
and wholesale issuing of these injunctions indicates that many of them have de- 
parted from the standard upon which they were established, and has aroused this 
feeling of hostility. 

Senator Pepper of Pennsylvania has sensed the danger of this condition and in 
an address before the American Bar Association, uttered a note of warning and urged 
a change. 

Seemingly the only adequate remedy is through a eonstitution amendment pro- 
viding for the election of all Federal judges for stated periods just as Senators and 
Congressmen, as well as Presidents and Vice-Presidents are elected. A big sentiment 
exists now for this change and it is growing larger and larger, and the earlier senti- 
ment for this reform crystalizes into action the better it will be for the future rights 
and liberties of the people. The beneficiaries of special privileges and these drastic 
injunctions, would do well to read and heed the advice of Senator Pepper. 


A PIONEER LEADER IN THE LABOR MOVEMENT PASSES AWAY. 


Terence V. Powderly, Master Workman of the Knights of Labor for a number 
of years, when that organization was in the zenith of its power and influence, died at 
his home in Washington, D. C., 'on July 24th after a long illness. He was 76 years old, 
and since retiring as head of the Knights of Labor has not taken a very active part 
in the labor movement, but has been connected with the immigration service of the 


Federal Government for a number of years. He was a leader and orator of great 


ability and wrote a number of books on various phases of the labor movement. 


The Knights of Labor was a pioneer movement of labor in the United States 
and blazed the way for*our present trade union movement, and Mr. Powderly exerted 
a tremendous influence in its growth and development, and the internal fights against 
him in the movement, very materially aided in its disintegrations as a national organiza- 
tion. 

Organized labor has every reason to feel grateful for the great work and achieve- 
ments of Mr. Powderly in the preliminary stage of our present labor movement. 


MAKING PROGRESS IN COMPLETING JOURNAL FILE. 


In our June issue we made appeal to our older members for copies of Journal 
issued prior to 1906. Since then we have made considerable progress. 


Bro. Al Berna of Chicago, who writes that he has worked for 55 years at the 
trade, sent in twenty-five copies, which nearly completed two of the years desired and 
others for other periods. Other have turned in small numbers, and now all we need 
to complete the file to January, 1898, are the following copies: —1898, June, July, August, 
September, October, November and December; 1899, March; 1900, January, February, 
March and October; 1901, December; 1902, December; 1903, August, October, Novem- 
ber and December; 1904, February, April and December. We have 1905 and 1906 com- 
plete. Of course, in addition to the numbers mentioned above, we need all copies is- 
sued prior to January, 1898. \ 


We would again urge our members to search their book shelves and other places 
they may have laid away copies of Journal and see if they can locate any of the miss- 
ing numbers mentioned above or any others of an earlier date. If they can furnish any 
of these it will be greatly appreciated, and they will be aiding the future historians of 
organized labor in tracing the progress of our organization. 


<P bet 
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GET OUT THE VOTE! 


Mrs. John O. Miller, state chairman of the \Pennsylvania League of Women Voters, 
told a truth that needs constant emphasis when she declared that democracy is not 
working if people don’t vote. 

“Pennsylvania,” she added “was thirty-seventh among the states in its propor- 
tion of registered voters who cast their ballots at the last Presidential election.” 

Mrs. Miller’s statement is in line with a recent appeal of President Samuel Gom- 
pers of the American Federation of Labor, in which he urged the labor movement 
to work to get out the whole American vote. 

“We live today,’ said Mr. Gompers, “under a government composed of officials 
elected by a minority of our people. The trade unions can do as much as any other 
organized foree in our national life toward bringing about an election in which a ma- 
jority of the eligible voters will participate. 

“The right to vote is not something which was given to the people, or which 
they came by easily. It was the result of tremendous effort and terrific sacrifice. It 
was gained because people had the conviction that no other kind of government could 
be tolerated and because they were willing to sacrifice everything for that conviction. 
The success of democracy can be assured only by intelligent participation in the 
selection of officials and the making of national decisions by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people. 

“Let the whole trade union movement begin now and keep constantly at the job 
of educating trade unionists and non-trade unionists alike to what is a paramount 
duty in every election—the casting of a vote by every person eligible to vote.” 


SENATE OIL INVESTIGATION BRINGS INDICTMENTS. 

A federal grand jury at Washington, D. C., has indicted Albert B. Fall, former 
Secretary of the Interior Department, Harry F. Sinclair, oil magnate, Edward L. Do- 
heny and his son, Edward L. Doheny, Jr. 

Four separate indictments were returned by the grand jury. The first charges 
the two Dohenys and Fall with conspiring to defraud the United States in connection 
with the Elk Hill oil lease. 

The second charges Fall and Sinclair with conspiracy to defraud the United States 
in connection with the Teapot Dome lease. 

The third charges the two Dohenys with bribing Fall with $100,000 to influence 
his decision in the matter of leasing Elk Hill naval oil reserve. 

The fourth charges Fall with accepting the $100,000 bribe. These indictments 
are the direct result of the Senate Committee investigation which was headed by Sen- 
ator Walsh of Montana. 

Now that these investigations have been returned, the first legal steps have been 
made to bring them to trial, no doubt every legal technicality that able lawyers can 
devise will be used to delay the matter of bringing them to the bar of justice. Very 
little information is given out as to the steps being taken by the special counsel for 
the government, in reference to the recovery of these oil reserves, which should not 
shave been allowed to be diverted from the use for which they were intended, and it 
is equally as important to accomplish this as to bring those guilty of conspiracy and 
bribery to justice. Let us hope they will succeed in both cases. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE. 


The Genesee Boiler Works, Rochester, 
Nz Y.  (Unfair.) . 

Rochester Tank & Boiler Works, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. (Unfair.) 

Biliberg Boiler Works, 
(Strike on:) 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. 
(Federated strike on.) 

McNamara Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, 
Md. (Unfair.) 

Wm. P. Coppin, Contract Shop & Tank 
Works, New Orleans, La. (Unfair.) 

Salt Lake Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. (Unfair.) 

J. D. Cousins Boiler Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Unfair.) 

Phoenix Iron Works, Meadville, Pa. (Un- 
fair on Atlantic Oil Works Job, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) 

Higgins Bros., Bayonne, N. J. 

W. K. Henderson, Machine, 
Boiler Works, Shreveport, La. 


Houston, Tex., 


(Unfair.) 
Foundry & 
(Unfair.) 


Davenport Locomotive Works, Davenport 
Ia. (Unfair.) 


The Berkeley Machine Works, Inc., Nor- 
folk, Va. (Unfair.) 


Rushton Foundry & Machine Co., Alex- 
andria, La. (Unfair.) 


Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlantic, 
Ga. (Unfair.) 


American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. (Unfair.) 

Pittsburg Boiler & Machine Co., Pittsburg, 
Kas. (Unfair.) 

Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio. 
(Unfair.) 

Western Pipe & Steel Co., Shops, Seattle, 
Wash. (Strike on.) 

Long Island Railroad, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Strike still on.) 

Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J. 

Mellvain & Speigel, 
(Unfair.) 


(Unfair. ) 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Among Our Exchanges 


WASTE IN 


“We have probably the highest ingenuity 
and efficiency in the operation of our in- 
dustries of any nation. Yet our industrial 
machine is far from perfect. The wastes 
of unemployment during depressions; from 
speculation and over-production ine booms; 
from labor-turnover; from labor conflicts; 
from intermittent failure of transportation 
of supplies of fuel and power; from exces- 
sive seasonal operation; from lack of 
standardization; from loss in our processes 
and materials—all combine to represent a 
huge deduction from the goods and services 
that we might all enjoy if we could do a 
better job of it.’—Herbert Hoover. 


In 1921, fifteen of the leading engineers 
of the country made a five months’ com- 
prehensive study of the problem of waste 
in industry on behalf of the Federated 
American Engineering Societies. This com- 
mittee did some original work attempting 
to ascertain the extent of wastage that was 
going on in our industrial machine, and as- 
sembled results of studies. Limitation in 
time and funds led the committee to con- 
fine its activities to an analysis in six typi- 
cal branches of industry. The six indus- 
tries covered were men’s clothing manufac- 


turing, building, printing, boot and shoe 
manufacturing, metal trades, and textile 
manufacturing. 


The commission found some really as- 
tounding results. Using a theoretical basis 
of 100 points as representing all possible 
waste, the commission found that in one 
industry the average total waste was near- 
ly 64 or nearly 64 per cent of all the waste 
there could be. The least waste in any 
of the industries was about 29 per cent of 
all possible waste. 


The commission attempted to assess the 
responsibility for the waste as against man- 
agement, labor, or outside contacts such as 
the public or trade relationships. The en- 
gineers found that the wastage was to a 
very considerable extent attributable to 
management. About three-fourths of the 
responsibility for waste was assessed 
against management in three of the six in- 
dustries. In two others more than three- 
fifths of the waste was charged to manage- 
ment and in the other case 50 per cent 
was assigned against management. Labor 
was charged with between 9 and 28 per 
cent of the responsibility for waste. Be- 
tween 9 and 40 per cent was assessed 
against the outside contacts. 


Summarizing the causes of wastage in 
another way the commission declared that 
waste in industry is attributable to (1) low 
production caused by faulty management of 
materials, plant, equipment, and men; (2) 
interrupted production caused by idle men, 
idle materials, idle plant, idle equipment; 


INDUSTRY. 


(3) restricted production intentionally 
caused by owner, management, or labor; 
(4) lost production caused by ill health, 
physical defects, and industrial accidents. 


When the report of the engineers was 
published it created a tremendous amount 
of interest. Possibly something was ac- 
complished by the fact of the concentration 
of attention that the report brought about 
in the individual industries. But, no doubt, 
we still have operating nearly all of the 
causes that formerly made our methods of 
production wasteful. 


At the recent convention of the Labor 
Officials’ Association held in Chicago, two 
speakers, both of them of national promin- 
ence, called attention to important phases 
of the problem of wastage from the human 
point of view. Ethelbert Stewart, the 
United States Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, has been studying labor condi- 
tions for years. For four decades he has 
had an intimate part in the studies that 
have been made by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and its predeces- 
sor, the Bureau of Labor. Much of the time 
he was in the field visiting plants where 
people were employed and as a result ac- 
quired an intimate knowledge of the tech- 
nique of industry. He laid bare several 
phases of the problem of human waste in 
one of the opening meetings of the conven- 
tion. A leading cause of waste, he found, 
was the irregularity of employment. He 
declared that, “If 25 per cent of our better 
type of coal mines operated 3806 days a 
year employing 60 per cent of the men now 
employed in the industry they could pro- 
duce all the coal we could use or export. 
In other words, an average of 250,000 men 


‘in this industry must be out of work all 


the time, which means the entire 700,000 
are being wasted one-third of the time.” — 
Again he declared that a study of payroll 
data in manufacturing industries employ- 
ing 11,000,000 people showed that due to 
the low percentage of full time employment 
in various industries 1,750,000 persons on 
the average were idle all the time. Nor did 
this figure take into account periods of 
idleness of two or three days. 


Labor turn-over also was not included in 
the estimate given; Mr. Stewart stated that 
for industry as a whole the average turn- 
over was 3,500,000 and that the average loss 
between job and job was two weeks. “Most 
of this seven million weeks of lost time,” 
declared Mr. Stewart, “is unnecessary and 
a pure wastage of men.” The Federated 
Engineering Society made some estimates 
of the costs of labor turn-over. In the shoe 
manufacturing industry the commission de- 
clared that the cost of training an inex- 
perienced man for cutting leather in a well- 


managed plant was $576, for a semi-experi- 


enced man $450, and an experienced man 
in a different shop $50. Labor turnover is 
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costly to employer as well as to worker.— 
The Labor Bulletin, Illinois Department of 
Labor. 


UNIVERSAL CONSCRIPTION FOR WAR? 


By Samuel Gompers in the Federationist. 


In theory universal conscription in time 
of war is correct. It is right that the gov- 
ernment should take wealth as well as men. 
But I am unwilling at this time to be 
dogmatic one way or the other. I realize 
that not every theory can be applied in 
this world of human fallibility. 


The problem appeals to me as one for 
the most profound study. It does not ap- 
peal to me as one on which hasty judgment, 
based on an altruistic desire, should be 
formed and set down as policy. 

Surely we must be spared all profiteering 
in the next war—if there is a next war. 
We must be spared the hideousness of in- 
dividuals preying upon other individuals or 
upon the government. 

I should like to be certain that universal 
conscription will accomplish this and that 
it will not be a means of destroying our 
economic life and ruining our standards 
of life and work after war. 


We must find a cure for such crimes as 
were committed in the World War, but in 
doing that we must be certain that we do 
not prepare for ourselves a worse evil. 


In principle universal conscription is just. 
It is folly, however, to ‘take an unqualified 
position in favor of universal conscription 
until we know definitely that we can apply 
universal conscription without creating a 
surety of greater evils that would come 
without universal conscription. 


Universal conscription might dampen the 
ardor for war. But even that is not sure. 
We do not go stalking about the world seek- 
ing war and it is quite probable that our 
resentment against wrong, or our resistance 
against attack, would be as filled with 
ardor in the one case as in the other. I 
think the great spontaneous outburst of 
resentment against the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania was in no way increased by any ex- 
pectation of personal gain. Profiteering 


STEAM BOILERS 


The power station which the Edison EHlec- 
tric Illuminating Company of Boston is 
erecting at Weymouth, Mass., will operate 
boilers working under a pressure of 1,200 
pounds to the square inch. This is five 
times the pressure of the most powerful 
locomotives, and three times that ever be- 
fore used in a commercial power station. 


Parts of the boiler must have the strength 
of a cannon. The boiler drum will be thirty- 
four feet long, with walls of solid steel four 
inches thick, and is. being forged in the 
ordnance shops of the Midvale Steel Com- 
pany, famous for their great guns. The 
original unit of the plant will be 60,000- 
horse power, but the plans involve 400,000- 


came as a development, largely. It did not 


get us into the war. 


We do not want another war. But if de- 
fense of great principles requires such a 
sacrifice I believe our people will respond 
as they always have responded. We want 
to be sure that in preventing injustice and 
profiteering we do not build up something 
worse, something perhaps more hampering. 


Advocates of conscription of wealth leave 
many loose ends in their arguments. First, 
I have not yet seen a satisfactory definition 
of wealth. Does it mean factories and 
raw materials and railroads? Or does it 
mean ALL wealth? Does it mean the $1,000 
savings bank account saved by the wage 
earner? Does it mean all money wealth? 
Does it mean all credit? There must be a 
definition of wealth. 


And what of the after-war period? What 
guarantees can there be of restoration of 
standards when the soldier-standard is re- 
moved? For the duration of the war we 
should competely abolish democracy, down 
to its last vestige. We should substitute 
the most complete and absolute autocracy. 
Could democracy and our present system 
of private ownership be destroyed and then 
replaced? Or would autocracy survive, 
with all of its powers and ramifications? 


These are things to think about. I should 
like to see a commission, composed of men 
from all walks of life, representing all 
forms of human effort, give study to this 
great question. We want no more war, but 
if we must have war we want to be as ef- 
fective as possible and we do not want 
abuses and profiteering at home. What 
are the measures to be taken? We cannot 
determine that question according to emo- 
tional desires, probably not according to 
abstract principles, and probably not ac- 
cording to any prearranged formula. 


LIKE CANNON. 


horse power with boilers and turbo-genera- 
tors housed in a building 145x800 feet, 125 
feet high. The stacks will far overtop 
Bunker Hill Monument, and their interior 
diameter will be so great that a street car 
could be lowered from top to bottom with- 
out touching the sides. 


The Edison company lighted the first in- 
candescent lamps, in Boston thirty-eight 
years ago, when the old Bijou theater was - 
illuminated “by those new electric lamps 
that burn in glass bulbs,” and Thomas A. 
Edison himself was at the switchboard that 
night, while ‘“Iolanthe” was being sung for 
the first time in the Hub—-Kansas City 
Star. 
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STEEL TRUST WOULD WRECK THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
By M. W. Martin, Editor of Blacksmith’s Journal, 


“The United States Steel Trust is trying 
to get Bishop Francis J. McConnell of the 
Pittsburgh area.” 


The preceding statement appeared in the 
Chicago Tribune May 21st, and is a special 
telegraphed article from Springfield, Mass., 
reported by the Rev. W. B. Norton. Rev. 
Norton also made the statement that there 
was a hot debate in the conference, that 
date. 


Rev. W. F. Conner, of Pittsburgh, a dele- 
gate to the Methodists’ general conference, 
is credited with making this statement— 
“Ever since that time the trust has been 
after Bishop McConnell. The secretary of 
the Steel Trust has publicly boasted ‘We will 
get him.’ ” 

Dr. Conner, who is district superintendent 
of the Pittsburgh district, said that the trust 
would be glad to eliminate Bishop McCon- 
nell or any other Methodist Bishop. He was 
referring to the investigation of the Steel 
Strike of 1919 and the printed reports that 
went out to the public. He asked the con- 
ference that, if it honored the work that 
Bishop McConnell did, was the conference 
going to say to the Steel Trust “We are with 
you, steel trust, we are with you, capital?” 
The newspaper dispatch state that protest- 
ing “noes” came from the floor of the con- 
ference. 


What do workers think of this—The Steel 
Trust—Hthelbert Gary—pilot, a member of 
a church, large contributor to churches, etc., 
using his influence (among wealth) to help 
wreck the Christian religion in a certain sec- 
tion of America—by making conditions in 
church administrative circles so impotent as 
to render it needless for a community to 
maintain a presiding bishop. “Woe unto 
the hypocrite,” interfering with God’s work, 
an insult to High Heaven. ‘“We,” says the 
secretary of the Steel Trust, ““We will get 
him,” meaning Bishop McConnell. Who are 
the “We”; why didn’t the secretary of the 
Steel Trust (the worst violator of the laws 
in America) name the We? Who is the per- 
son, the official, commonly recognized as 
the guiding hand of the Steel Trust? It is 
not Judge Gary? Certainly it is, and he is 
the ‘“victrola,”’ “the talking machine” for 
the Steel Trust. Then why not say Judge 
Gary and his excessive rich associates are 
going to use their influence to ‘“‘get Bishop 
McConnell” all because of his activity in as- 
sisting other fearless and courageous men of 
God to investigate the cruelties imposed 
upon steel mill workers and make public 
the facts, truths and causes that brought 
on the steel strike of 1919? This report 
has helped free these workers from a slave 
system of toil and change the working hours 
from 12 to 8, thereby giving these toilers 
a better chance to rest and attend worship 
in churches of all denominations according 
to their own choosing. 

When the Chicago Tribune of May 21st, 


1924, printed the article from Rev. Norton, 
quoting Dr. Conner, that—the United States 
Steel Trust is trying to “get” Bishop Francis 
J. McConnell of the Pittsburgh area, Rey. 
W. F. Conner of Pittsburgh told the 
Methodist general conference, in hot debate, 
the paper did a real service to all workers 
by showing the depths to which Gary and 
his kind will go that the Steel Trust may 
break down in the church the splendid spirit 
that came out in the churches during the — 
inter-church world movement. 


Bishop McConnell was chairman of the 
committee which investigated the _ steel 
strike and labor conditions in the steel mills 
and published labor conditions in steel mills. 
The report brought churches of all denomi- 
nations into a concerted attack on the 12- 
hour day and seven days a week schedule 
and the Gary crowd was “mad.” That is the 
word because the horrible truth was made 
public backed by such men as Bishop Mc- 
Connell and the steel barons fairly frothed 
at the mouth and denied the words of the 
committee. 

And now Gary voices his opinion through 
a hireling, a tool who is well paid to cry 
out “We will get him’-—the proud words of 
the secretary of the steel trust. He is will- 
ing to shout for capital because it pays him 
well for prostituting his life to the degrading 
work of “getting” this high-minded Christian 
Bishop McConnell who is a man of power 
and worth in the world. To have him re- 
moved from service by eliminating Pitts- 
burgh as an Episcopal area would: give 
supreme happiness to Gary and his crowd 
of labor haters and destroyers of the lives 
of steel workers. 

Think this over, workers; what harms 
steel workers brings no help to other work- 
ers, For a man, a professing Christian, to . 
set out to destroy the need of a bishop in 
a section like Pittsburgh is enough to call 
down the wrath of God as well as the in- 
dignation of Christians of all denominations 
who will not let this insult to religion pass 


unnoticed. 


When wealth comes out like this and 
openly threatens to “get” (or destroy) a 
man of Bishop McConnell’s value to hu- 
manity, then it is time for all Christians and 
lovers of justice and truth to show this 
Judge Gary on his throne that the spirit of 
Freedom and Christianity still go hand in 
hand to defend the workers. Bishop Mc- 
Connell is a “thorn in the flesh’ to Gary 
and his class because he told the TRUTH 
and gave it to the world in that immortal 
report that startled the country with its 
horrors. 


If Bishop McConnell had no power in the 
church Gary would not want his head nor 
would this little secretary caper about say- 
ing “We will get him.” That word “We” 
means more than one as we use it, but 
here it means Judge Gary, heartless, 
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greedy, unprincipled, chief of Pharisees— 
who still fears the power of the report 
signed by Bishop McConnell, a man of clean 
heart and soul, generous, honorable and a 
Good Samaritan. Bishop McConnell is al- 
ways ready to lift up the tired, abused steel 
workers, through the publicity that the re- 
port gave and finally forced—through public 
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demand—the 8-hour day in place of the 
brutal 12-hour 7-day week in these Steel 
Trust mills. To “get” Bishop McConnell 
means to “get” the Church and that cannot 
be accomplished now that the Church has 
taken its stand through that report that 
made Gary afraid and set him to work to 
break down the power of this man. 


THE WORLD’S CHILDREN 
WEEKLY NOTES ON CHILD WELFARE TOPICS. 
Compiled by the U. S. Children’s Bureau. 


Probation Pays. 


Putting juvenile delinquents on probation 
results in rescuing many children from what 
might become careers in crime. This is the 
verdict of the Massachusetts Commission on 
Probation, appointed by the Massachusetts 
Legislature to find out what happened to 
probationers after they had been discharged 
from supervision. Nearly 300 boys between 
seven and seventeen years of age were in- 
cluded in the study; 239 of these boys, it 
was found, were carried through the original 
probation period without surrender and com- 
mitment. Sixty per cent of the boys dis- 
charged from probation to the community 
had no subsequent court record, and 87 per 
cent had not at any time been committed 
to institutions. In order to find out some- 
thing about the habits and work records of 
these boys after their discharge, nearly 200 
of those who had been put on probation in 
1915 were studied during 1923. It was found 
that 78 per cent of them were steady work- 
ers and 87 per cent were non-drinkers. 
The best showing was made by the boys on 
probation for one year or more. 


Play in the National Capital. 


Washington, D. C., is to have a park com- 
mission directed to carry out a comprehen- 
sive program of park and playground de- 
velopment, under the provisions of a law 
passed by Congress just before adjourn- 
ment. Annual appropriations for this pur- 
pose not to exceed one cent for each in- 
habitant of the United States, are au- 
thorized. According to this provision ap- 
proximately one million dollars might be 
spent annually to beautify the National 
Capital and to improve its facilities for 
play and outdoor life. 


‘Mexican “Little Mothers.” 


Mexican girls in the El Paso (Texas) 
schools are given courses in the care of 
children and certificates when they com- 
plete these courses. Already many small 
brothers and sisters at home have received 
the benefit of their big sisters’ training. 


Coal Mine Orphans. 

Fatal accidents in Pennsylvania coal 
mines during the period between 1916 and 
1922 made fatherless 4,065 children, accord- 
ing to a recent report of the Pennsylvania 


Compensation Rating and Inspection Bu- 
reau. The average age of these children 
was six years and thirty-four weeks. The 
compensation paid the mothers of the chil- 
dren ceases after 300 weeks, and although 
the compensation of each child will continue 
until the age of 16, it can seldom exceed 
$2 a week. 


New Child Labor Laws Proposed in 
Louisiana. 


A 9-hour day and 54-hour week for chil- 
dren under 18 and for women employed in 
factories, stores, laundries, restaurants, 
etc., is proposed by a bill favorably reported 
in the Louisiana legislature. Under this 
bill, if passed, children between 14 and 16 
would be required to complete the 5th grade 
and to have a physical examination before 
they received work permits. At present 
children may be employed 10 hours a day 
and 60 hours a week in Louisiana. 


Study of Cleveland Newsboys. 


The Ohio Consumers’ League recently 
studied more than 800 children found sell- 
ing on the streets of Cleveland, 715 of whom 
were newsboys. Over one-third of these boys 
were under 12 years of age. The majority 
of them were earning less than $3 a week 
and only 14 mothers out of 50 reported that 
the earnings of the children were needed 
at home. The children who did street trad- 
ing were found to be far behind other chil- 
dren in school and more than half of them 
had physical defects which, it was believed, 
might be rendered serious by continued ex- 
posure and fatigue. 


Birth Registration in Florida. 


Florida is making a special effort to en- 
ter the U. S. birth registration area this 
year. Government inspectors will test the 
State records for the period between Jan- 
uary 1 and August 1, 1924, to see if the 
State has reached the required standard of 
a registration at least 90 per cent complete. 


Babies Are Safer in England. 


Only 69 out of every 1,000 babies born in 
England and Wales in 1923 died before 
reaching their first birthday. This is the 
lowest infant mortality rate recorded in the 
history of the country. The London rate was 
only 60. In the United States the provi- 
sional infant mortality rate for 1923 was 
77, and for New York City, 67. 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT NOLAN. 


Portsmouth, Va., July, 1924. 
Dear Sir and Brother: ‘ 


Just a brief report for the Journal of the 
International Brotherhood, for generally at 
this season of the year, coupled with what 
is now pending of which all of us under- 
stand, therefore, after a short period, hepe 
to be in a position to be able to write up a 
favorable report and in the hope that every 
Boilermaker, Shipbuilder and Helpers from 
coast to coast will take advantage of a 
changed situation and be business men and 
faithful members of the International 
Brotherhood as well as the general labor 
movement of our country, because any of 
our craftsmen who study the situation 
must see there’s something wrong, and that 
wrong must be corrected before we can 
establish justice in a land whose every 
fundamental of government was founded on 
that basis. 


We have three local lodges of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood at Portsmouth, and 
Norfolk, Va., and their members are loyal 
to the principles they took an obligation 
to defend, knowing from past experience 
that without organization they are driven 
into such a state of individual competition 
that their condition and absolute non-rec- 
ognition of the trade and calling must 
surely impress on those that have become 
delinquent, the necessity of it. 


Lodge 298 of the Seaboard-Air-Line Rail- 
way, at Portsmouth, Va., is one-hundred 
per cent organized and active, always tak- 
ing into practical consideration both sides 
of any grievance that may exist, and the 
result of that policy is that the Boiler- 
makers and Helpers on the Seaboard-Air- 
Line Railway are pulling together like real 
trades-unionists to that end, and with the 
help of their General Chairman, Brother 
Garris, who is sure on the job for and in 
the interests of the members he represents 
from Portsmouth, Va., to Jacksonville, Fla. 


Lodge No. 428, the contract local at Nor- 
folk, Va., is in fairly good shape, when one 
considers the depressed industrial condi- 
tions that have been existing in the con- 
tract shops a few months since after the 
World War. Still Local 428 is doing busi- 
ness just the same and holding regular 
meetings in the Board of Trade Building 
through the courtesy of Brother Smith, now 
retired for good from the trade of Boiler- 
making, and a full-fledged member of the 
Bar, studying hard to secure his diploma 
while working at his trade in the boiler 
shop, and every trades unionist as well as 
Lodge 428 wishes Brother Smith a success- 
ful future in his new field of endeavor, as 
Brother Smith is a hundred-per-cent trades 
ret i and an active member of Lodge 
428. 

Lodge No. 57 was the first chartered or- 


ganization in tide-water Virginia, then 
known as Branch 53 of the Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers 
of America, for sometime before the con- 
solidation of the National and International 
Brotherhoods was effected at Chicago on 
September 1, 1893, Branch 53, afterwards 
Lodge 57, had jurisdiction by charter over 
Portsmouth and Norfolk, Va., including the 
Norfolk Navy Yard, but the membership 
of Lodge 57 realizing the absolute neces- 
sity of more locals of the International 
Brotherhood at Portsmouth and Norfolk, 
Va., at that particular time Lodge 298 was 
given her charter with the approval of 
Lodge 57, and afterwards Lodge 57 organ- 
ized Lodge 428, the contract local of Nor- 
folk, Va. Also, with the permission and ap- 
proval of Lodge 57, three locals were or- 
ganized at the Norfolk Navy Yard, the 
Shipfitters, Chippers and Caulkes, Drillers 
and Tappers; in fact, Local 57 was the 
pioneer organizer of the International . 
Brotherhood in tide-water Virginia, first on 
the job and with charter to the good. Many 
of our old time members are too old for 
employment in a boiler shop, while many 
others have gone to the great beyond to 
receive their reward, because of their efforts 
for the benefit of the Boilermakers, Ship- 
builders and Helpers, not only in the Nor- 
folk Navy Yard, but anywhere or any time 
help was needed, but a few old timers of 
Lodge 57 are left yet: Brother James B. 
Casey, Editor-Manager of Journal, several 
warrant officers in the Navy, and Brother 
Glover, City Sergeant of Portsmouth, Va. 


Lodge 55 of Newport News is one of the 
old lodges of ‘Virginia, chartered for a 
number of years and still doing business, 
whose members are mostly employed by the 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry-Dock 
Company, and well does the writer remem- 
ber of the good old time when Lodge 55 
was the banner lodge numerically of the 
International Brotherhood, as the writer in 
those days attended many of its meetings 
as well as knowing her local officers, and 
knows whereof he speaks as to its former 
standing in the state and International labor 
movement. 


I am pleased to report that in this neck 
of the woods the situation in some of the 
shops has improved, some, and when I 
mention some shops I mean fair shops, not 
dumps, for no matter what occurs or the 
kind of a stunt is pulled off in a hard- 
boiled railroad shop, with no shop commit- 
tee, no Federation, no recognized authority 
representing the men, just a gang of slaves 
at the beck and call of a higher up slave 
and then have the unlimited gall to call 
themselves Americans—one might as well 
claim that the sun moves, as one in a bull- 
pen claiming the title of an American. 


ae 
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However, let us hope that every worker 
either in boiler shop and shipyard will 
realize from past experience that the trades 
labor movement is a necessity bcause of 


the economic situation that confronts us, 


and is essentially connected with human 
rights as well as constitutional liberty— 
the noblest and greatest of all human ef- 
forts in and for the interest of labor. Or- 
ganization is the real key-note and the one 
that labor saw over one hundred years ago, 
‘as no wage worker individually can carry 
any force or influence to right conditions 
by his own efforts, for the orgZanized labor 
men of those times were fully aware from 
bitter experience that only by collective bar- 
gaining could individualism be abolished 
and humane conditions secured, therefore it 
is absolutely necessary to organize our 
forces and keep intact the organized labor 


movement coupled with constitutional dis- 


cipline so that each link may be as »verfect 
as possible and the organization as a whole 
representing the rank and file of the mem- 


bership in strength, in activity as a unit 


the International 


will be in a position to attain our advance- 
ment along economic lines, secure recogni: 
tion of the rights that organized labor is 
entitled to, and as a trade union as well as 
a business labor institution we must use 
our energies not only as such but also to 
secure the membership of every eligible 
boilermakers, shipbuilder and their helpers, 
and with unity of purpose in view at all 
times to resist attacks like we ran into in 
1922. But at all times keeping in mind that 
our opportunities to resist successfully any 
unfair attack we should as an organization 
be in a position numerically, and with suf- 
ficient discipline in our ranks, to make a 
stand in the channels that will point to 
success, remembering at all times as a 
general proposition that no success was 
ever attained in conditions or wages unless 
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some member or members made a personal 
sacrifice to effect it. 


Many hundreds of our members can look 
back with considerable pride, to times when 
obedience to constitutional law and dis- 
cipline was the key-note in the lodge room 
and in our organization, and when those 
legitimate policies of business go hand in 
hand, the possibility of defeat is impossible 
in an organization having the necessary 
qualifications as above explained in this re- 
port, and my only wish in the winter of 
my life and after many years in the Inter- 
national Brotherhood and Knights of Labor 
is to convince the Boilermakers, Ship- 
builders and Helpers, that are yet not mem- 
bers of the trades union movement or de- 
linquents of it. Without organization there 
can be no prosperity of labor, and unless 
the wage-earners can live as Americans. 
should live in decent homes and not hovels, 
with the necessary return from their labor 
to support their families and educate their 
children in the necessary training for the 
future men and women of our country, 
civilization as it should be is impossible. 


Therefore it is the duty of every wage- 
earner who gives the present rather com- 
plex situation that careful study we owe to 
ourselves and our fellow workers, and does 
everything possible and legitimate to build 
up the labor movement, by doing so will 
secure for the members of the International 
Brotherhood what belongs to them: wages, 
fair working conditions and recognition, and 
by that means make our country brighter, 
and happier for the toilers of America. 


Hoping for success 


in our struggle for 
justice, I am 


Yours truly and fraternally, 


THOS. NOLAN, 
ba View be 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT JOSEPH P. RYAN. 


(Period, June 15th, to July 15th, 1924, Both 
Inclusive.) 


Cleveland, O., July 15, 1924. 
Decatur, III. 


Sunday June 15, as per instructions of 
office, the writer ad- 
dressed Federated Strike meeting of the 
Wabash Railroad strikers at. Decatur, Ill. 
I am pleased to report that the meeting 
was well attended considering the fact that 
the Brothers on the Wabash have been on 
strike for over two years. Bro. F. R. Lee, 
General Chairman, was also present and 
from the attitude of the men at Decatur, 
expressed during my visit in that city, there 
is no intention of calling off their strike 


on the Wabash system. 


Mishawaka, Ind. 
The Twin Branch Power Co. of Mis- 
hawaka, Ind., a subsidiary of the American 
Gas & Electric Co., of New York, have 


under construction a large power plant on 
the North bank of the St. Joe River. The 
Foundation Co., New York, the American 
Bridge Co., and other construction com- 
panies share in the erection. Seven 1,400 
horse power Babcock & Wilcox boilers have 
been purchased by the Twin Branch Power 
Co., same to be installed by the Twin 
Branch Power Co. directly. Conference 
with Mr. A. F. Dredge, General Superinten- 
dent on June 19th, developed the fact that 
while the work of installation was not yet 
started, it would be done on a 9-hour basis . 
and the maximum rate of pay being $1.10 
per hour, that would be the rate of pay. 
Nothing came of this conference and this 
report is for the benefit of our membership 
who may visit Mishawaka, Ind., in search 
of employment. The fact that American 
Bridge, was under contract for the steel 
construction; with a 9-hour work day and 
a rate of $1.10 clears up the question ef 
conditions on this job. I might add, that 
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it is purely an open shop job. Our mem- 
bers should be governed accordingly. 


Cleveland, O. 


Regular meetings of Lodge 5 on the 27th 
of June and 2d of July. Central Body also 
on July 2d. Convention Progressive Political 
Action, on the 4th and 5th of July. Lodge 
416 on the 7th of July and Lodge 744 on 
the 9th of July. Municipal Court on July 
5th. Conference with James Stewart Con- 
struction Co. on June 28th and 30th. Also 
July 3rd and 10th, Jurisdictional dispute 
with Iron Workers. I am now pleased to 
report our members proceeding with in- 
stallation of the Breeching at No. 2 Re- 
finery and our members will also construct 
Breeching at No. 1 Refinery. 8 hours, 44- 
hour week, $10.00 and $9.00 per day, juris- 
diction, Cleveland Building Trades Council. 
This situation is rather unique. Standard 
Oil Co. fabricated breeching in their refin- 
ery boiler shop, but as there are no union 
men employed, the James Stewart Construc- 
tion Co. have the installation of same. Dis- 
pute, now disposed of involved Iron Work- 
ers and our membership. Work in question, 
absolutely Boilermakers work as defined in 
International Agreement with Iron Workers 
organization. Members involved about 25. 
Strictly union job. 

In addition to the foregoing, the writer 
conferred with Connelly Boiler Works on 
July ist, in regard to men from said shop 
on boiler job at Ford Plant, Kansas City. 
Remainder of time consumed in connection 
with audit of the books of Lodge 744 on 
which progress has been made and on which 
matter we are still engaged. Work at the 
trade in Cleveland is very quiet at this 
writing. Big Four Railroad furloughed 
several boilermakers and helpers recently. 
B. & O. N. Y. C. shops on 5 days per week. 


Lodge 5 (Contract). 


Now meets at Labor Headquarters, Car- 
penter’s Hall, 14th and Central Streets, on 
the 1st and 3rd Wednesdays. Traveling 
members enroute to Cleveland, O., must 
possess paid up receipts and clearance card, 
and will serve their own interests best by 
reporting at Carpenter’s Hall before seek- 
ing employment in the city of Cleveland, O. 

Compilation Error. 

Reporting in July Journal, 1924, the 
writer, under the caption, “Where Does 
Our Money Go,” erred in including the 1923 
figures pertaining to the maintenance of In- 
ternational officers, inasmuch as the year 
1923 should not have been included in the 
ten year compilation. It will be noted, the 
article deals with ten years, but eleven 
years appear in the figures. Corrected 
compilation, will read as follows: Total 
Maintenance, International Officers, Elec- 
tive, Appointive and Special assignment 10- 
year period, January 1, 1913 to December 
31, 1922, both inclusive $1,124,478.86. One 
million, one hundred and twenty-four thou- 
sand, four hundred and seventy-eight dollars 
and eighty-six cents. Please be governed 
accordingly. Correction made so as to keep 
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within the 10-year period 1913-1922 inclu 
sive. 
Where Does Our Money Go? 


This month, I will devote to maintenance 
of office help. Note: This compilation 
covers the International President’s Office, 
International Secretary-Treasurer’s Office 
and the Branch Office maintained at Wash- 
ington, D. C., by our Brotherhood for a 
time. The office help of the HEditor-Man- 
ager was included under ‘‘Maintenance of 
Journal,” which appeared in the March, 
1924 issue. There are numerous members 
of the Brotherhood, who no doubt are un- 
aware of the agreement in effect between 
our organization and Local Union No. 14268 
Stenographers, Typists, Bookkeepers and As- 
sistants of Kansas City. This agreement 
in effect for a number of years provides a 
closed shop, seniority, two weeks vacation 
with full pay, 8-hour day and half-holiday 
on Saturday, double time for overtime, 
shop committee, arbitration, and a wage 
scale with a minimum of $16.00 and a maxi- 
mum of $32.50 per week. The finest of 
sanitary conditions and the best of treat- 
ment. This feature of our organization is 
as it should be and enters into the question 
of finance, therefore is related to the 
articles submitted by the undersigned, in 
various issues of the Journal, beginning 
with November, 1923. 


Maintenance of International Office Help. 


19138 3... ea ee $ 7,639.90 
191400 lo OA 6,433.65 
19150 J. SR eee 5,855.80 
1916 oe Ss OS 6,476.65 
1917... ie _ 9,582.44 
1918) eo np eS 19,427.80 
1919 $230. 022 RR Ser 42,714.10 
1920 «+... 20 Da 51,195.90 
1921) oe a 48,957.05 
1922 ie eile cei bola elle eke 

10 years. . Total.c eee $224,398.01 


“Two hundred twenty-four thousand, three 
hundred ninety-eight dollars and one cent.” 
Averaged yearly for purpose of informa- 
tion only. We find that we enjoyed an 
overhead of approximately $22,439.80 and 
1-10c per year. 


It will be remembered, that during the 
height of the World War boom, we employed 
approximately 40 to 45 women and one man 
in our service. 

The “peak” was reached in the year 1920 
as the figures indicate. Our overhead for 
office help in that year totaling $51,195.90. 
Surely all true trade unionists enjoy good 
wages and conditions. Our Brotherhood — 
has always endeavored to be consistent in 
this respect. Consequently we have an item 
of expenditure, in this respect that is a 
healthy one and food for thought for the 
disgruntled member, who always has a howl 
coming about high dues and assessments. 
There has not been an assessment levied 
by the Brotherhood since 1912. Legislation 
enacted at the Little Rock Convention in 
1912 has taken care of this issue. Twelve 
(12) years have passed since the Boiler- 


2 
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makers International Union has had an as- 
sessment. The R. E. Department assess- 
ments being of a Federated nature. Sure- 
ly our membership must give this fact, due 
consideration. Now, read the figures: 


Recapitulation. 
November, 1923, Journal. Death 


Pri ea DILILY Go ce 6 fos tac e it eke 5 $ 300,357.57 
December, 1923, Journal. Strike 
“GP AL ASE. a Soll ay Raa ne See a 2,156,588.86 
January, 1924, Journal. Main- 
: tenance of Business Agents.. 192,362.06 
February, 1924, Journal. Per 
Capita A. F. of L. and Can. 
AOMCOM ee ee Sing nd ons nicl «oss 119,471.16 
March, 1924, Journal. Mainten- 
ance of the Boilermaker’s 
SUCRE ETLCUU te Mele Wope a) guits telsis sue. -> .. 401,489.72 
April, 1924, Journal. Mainten- 
ance of Int'l] Conventions (2) 108,471.45 
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May, 1924, Journal. Delegates, 
A. F. of L. and. C.-T. C. Con- 
VETILION Bi. o 2d dat ahe tea oaks 9,855.39 
June, 1924, Journal. Purchase 
‘ and Alteration, Brotherhood 
BOCES Oi wo ee ncis coeene ane aes 397,596.78 
July, 1924, Journal. Officers, 
Hlective, Appointive, Special 
BSSISNMOeN irs. sats wees a dls 1,124,478.86 
August, 1924, Journal. Mainten- 
ance International Office Help 224,398.01 


Sieh dare voto at set open enaeeins $5,035,069.86 


“Five million, thirty-five thousand, sixty- 
nine dollars and eighty-six cents.” This 
compilation shows just where “Our Money 
Goes.” 


Overall 


Fraternally submitted, 


JOS. P. RYAN, 
International Vice-President. 


REPORT OF VICE-PRESIDENT McCUTCHAN 
For the Month From June 15th to July 15th. 


Winnipeg, Can., July 15th, 1924. 


The past month the writer has continued 
on with the organizing work here in Winni- 
peg, with slow but sure gains to the mem- 
bership of our organization, at the same 
time I have been doing everything possible 
by communication, to push this work at 
the outside points in my District, and from 
reports received, a steady increase in mem- 
bership is being secured. 


Local 478 at Moose Jaw reporting, that 
they are adding new members as time goes 
on. This is also true of Local 321 Brandon. 
Local 505, Ft. Williams, with the exception 
of one man, has its railroad possible mem- 
bership organized 100 per cent. 


Since I last reported for the Journal, all 
of the Local Lodges of the Bona-fide shop- 
men’s unions with members in the C. N. 
R. shops here in Winnipeg, have voted prac- 
tically unanimously for the Co-operative 
Program. so in sofar as they are concerned, 
they are ready for the introduction of this 
program in these shops. 


REDUCTIONS IN STAFF OR VIOLATE 
THE AGREEMENT. 


At the present time a vote is under way 
with the shopmen on the Central Region of 
the C. N. R, to ascertain if they are pre- 
pared to have the agreement violated, by 
the closing of the back-shops in that region 
for one week in each month in lieu of a 
reduction in staff. 


This was brought about by the officials 
of that region, informing the officers of 
the Central Region Federation, that it was 


necessary. for that railroad to make a 


$2,000,000 reduction in operating expenses 
in that region in the next six months. 
While at first the Federation officers main- 
tained that the hours could not be reduced 
below forty hours per week and that any 
reductions below that would have to be 


made by lay-off employes as much as that 
was to be regretted by all those concerned. 


However, due to the protest received from 
a number of points, the Federation officers 
agreed to the shutting of the shops for one 
week in July only. In the meantime taking 
a vote of the membership concerned to as- 
certain their feeling in the matter, said 
vote to be in the hands of the Federation’s 
Secretary by July 24th, 1924. 


While this vote will be taken before this 
Journal is in the hands of our members, 
however, that will not dispose of this matter 
for the future, as the situation now existing 
on the Central Region of the C. N. R., will 
without a doubt, be in existence on the other 
regions of the C. N. R., also on the other 
roads in Canada as well as re-occurring on 
the Central Region. 


I have before me a circular letter dealing 
with this matter, that was issued by Brother 
G. F. Chadburn, Secretary of District Lodge 
No. 30, under date of July 10th, 1924, and 
in which the facts are stated in connection 
with this matter and which summarized are 
as follows: 


For. the past 25 years the shopmen’s 
unions on the railroads in both countries. 
have at the membership’s request, included 
in their agreements a provision, that when 
a reduction in expenses became necessary, 
that a “small” reduction in hours would be 
made, after which the staff would be re- 
duced. Never have they provided in their 
agreements for prolonged extremely short 
time. Why? Because experience has taught 
them that with extremely short time, such 
as it is now proposed to establish on the 
Central Region of the C. N. R. that the earn- 
ings of “all” the shopmen which are direct- 
ly affected by same, are so small that it is 
impossible for them to live at all unless 
they go deeply into debt. There will still 
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be thousands of unemployed, even if all of 
the shopmen only worked one day per week. 
That the employed shopmen, with his al- 
ready too low wages should not expect to 
or be expected to further lower same, be- 
yond the forty-hour week, for the purpose 
of making an insignificant contribution to- 
wards relieving the unemployed. At least 
in Canada it is considered the problem and 
duties of the Municipal, Provincial and 
Dominion governments to take care of the 
unemployed as they are responsible for an 
almost “open door” policy of immigration, 
which, since the war, has contributed more 
than any other factor towards unemploy- 
ment, in Canada. Aside from that it is the 
affair of the governments to provide State 
unemployment insurance. 


Further, if a railroad is over-staffed as 
the Central Region of the C. N. R. is and 
has been, to the extent that forty hours per 
week’s work cannot be provided for them, 
then the proper way is to reduce the staff, 
and those laid off will eventually be ab- 
sorbed in other employment. In 1920, the 
shopmen on the Western Lines of the C. P. 
R. agreeded to extremely short time in 
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preference to a reduction in staff and for 


better than two years they averaged about 


12 days per month, which meant suffering 
and hardships to those men and their fami- 
lies, although they were supposed to be 
employed. 


It was only after many efforts that they 
got the C. P. R. officials to go along with 
the agreement and operate their back shops 
not less than forty hours per week. 
high time that the membership everywhere 
on the railroads in Canada, took the sen- 
sible view of this important matter, and in- 
sist that the agreements be abided with in 
this connection, as the agreements are the 
results of the delegates from all over the 
country, deliberated and studied opinions, 
when they had all the facts before them. 

The matter of how reductions should be 
made, has received the careful considera- 
tion of four conventions of Division No. 4, 
and in each case, they have never considered 
it in the best interest of those they rep- 
resented to permit the establishing of a 
working week of less than forty hours. 


Yours fraternally, 
R. C. McCUTCHAN. 


EXPENDITURES FROM DEATH AND DISABILITY FUND FOR MONTH 
OF JUNE, 1924. 


Name. 
Bro. Nicholas Schmoke 


coo eee ee ee oe we ww 


Bro, Joan Quigley un cen coer ween 40 
Total Death Claims aire se weiner 

DISABILITY BENEFITS. 

Bro. Mathew) Gomanmiimonecike pote ern 37 


Total Death Claims Paid During June, 1924 
Total Disability Claims Paid During June, 


Total 


Lodge No. 
201 


© 0 6) Oy) 06) 0) 6.188 epee, ex ete seis 8 8 (8ye Ne 6 \6 & 8 8 ie, 0 0 6 


To Whom Benefit Was Paid Amount 


Mrs. Cathrine Schmoke, Wife....... $ 225.00 
Mrs. Teresa Quigley, Wife.......... 300.00 
oe ese. 0 7) «lala! 2a) weaned baum leant (olen ea $ 525.00 
Loss of Left! Dye. i222 eee $ 200.00 
base a0 9 0 ole elle levels souls /ohg tedelie AuRne valle iat: ian mn Ce mn 
L924 oo. csi 0 she eine vo japon gen ~ 200.00 

at ee. ated FRR, UO $ 725.00 


Correspondence 


Boone, Ia. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 
Enclosed please find memorial memoran- 
dum of the late Brother Sam Htroff. 


Brother Etroff came to this country in 
1907, settling in Indianapolis, Ind. He 
came to Boone, Ia., in 1908, at which time 
he started on the section for the Chicago 
and North Western Railroad, in 1914 he 
went to work in the C. & N. W. Ry. shops 
where he remained until May 10, 1924. 
While in the shops he was boiler washer, 
he became a member of our organization 
August 19, 1921, and continued a member in 
good standing up until the time of his 
death, June 23, 1924. , 


Brother Etroff was 45 years of age and 
of Bulgarian nationality being born in the 
Macedonian Village of Rikata, Greece, in 
the year of 1879. He leaves a wife, three 
sons and a brother in Rikata. 

He left this city on the 10th of May, 


1924, for his native land, his mind became 
unbalanced on the train and he was removed 
from the train at Buffalo, N. Y., and placed 
in the City Hospital of ee city, later be- 
ing transferred to the State Hospital of 


the same place and at which place the end 


came, on June 23, 1924. 


afr 


and a close friend of the deceased, went to ; 


the brother at the time he was taken sick, 
and when it was thought the brother was 
going to recover, Mr. Gicoff returned to 
Boone, only to receive after a few days the 
notice of Brother Etroff’s death. He then 


It is” 


returned to Buffalo to look after the burial. 


The funeral was held at the Johnson 


and Wilkins Co., funeral home, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and the deceased was laid to rest 
in Ridge Lawn Cemetery of that city. 


” 


The smiles that he always greeted his 
fellow workers with, will be very much > 
missed, and the family and other relatives 


& 
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have the sympathy of Local 161, and his 
other many friends to share in their sor- 
rows. Yours fraternally, Hugo Samuelson. 


‘ Hoboken, N. J. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Several months ago the members of 
Lodge 163 were informed that the members 
of the various lodges affiliated with Dis- 
trict No. 2 at a regular meeting of the dis- 
trict were instrumental in having a rule in- 
forced whereby any member of our organ- 
ization contracting or sub-contracting work 
was to secure a withdrawal card. 


Lodge 163 has enforced this ruling, but 
from all accounts the other lodges are lax 
in seeing that same is lived up to. I think 
it would be a good policy for all secre- 
taries to submit the name of those in their 
respective lodges who are subject to this 
ruling to the district secretary and in this 
way something may be done that may be 
the cause of this order being handled as it 
should, for it does not seem fair that one 
lodge should comply with an order and 
another should not. 


We should stop fooling ourselves for we 
are the only ones who are being fooled. 
The fool that fools himself thinks he is 
fooling others. But he is not. If we are 
failures. If we are not on the right track, 
not making any headway, remember, a bluff 
will not make up for lack of efficiency. 


We should not try to veneer, polish or 
cover up our faults, drag them out before 
us and come to a full stop, to a realiza- 
tion of what a dismal, complete failure we 
are. And when we do this we may decide 
that some of the things we do are destruc- 
tive instead of constructive. 


Everyone of us should put our shoulder 
to the wheel and adopt a constructive at- 
titude, those trouble-making individuals 
that are found everywhere who usually have 
for their motive the desire to get out of 
the other fellow that which he does not 
expect to give, should be cast aside, all 
petty grievances should be cast aside and 
we should strive to help one another, in 
this way something may be accomplished 
and our membership increased. In unity 
there is strength and in the next three 
months we have an opportunity to show 
that we are not the weaklings that some 
of those in the Republican party think we 
are, never forget the manner in which our 
brothers who were involved in recent rail- 
road strike were treated, let’s help wipe 
out those who tried so hard to shield Mr. 
Daugherty of injunction fame and join the 
A. B. C. Club, viz: ‘Anybody But Coolidge 
Club.’ 


In conclusion I wish to say to those work- 
ing on building and field work they may 
secure quarterly cards by sending me $2.50 
for same and assessments for “each week”’ 
they have worked. 


With warmest regards and best wishes to 
all, I remain, D. J. McGuinness. 
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Owasso, Mich. 


The members of Boilermakers, Iron Ship- 
builders and Helpers Local No. 274, Owosso, 
Mich., present this in commemoration of 
our departed Brother, C. P. Raden, Boiler- 
maker, who was taken from our midst June 
15, 1924, and passed to the great beyond. 
He has been in our ranks for the past 11 
months, and we unanimously extend our 
deepest sympathy to his beloved wife and 
children and relatives in their hours of 
soorow. R. R. Wing, Secretary Local Lodge 
No. 274. 


| 


Portsmouth, Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Let me thank you, Brother Casey, for 
publishing my article in June Journal on 
matters that I had on my mind, and assure 
the readers of our up-to-date Journal of the 
International Brotherhood, that I am some- 
what new in writing and beg to be excused 
if any mistakes are made, as the fault of 
the head and not the heart, however, I 
have a few more things on my mind, so 
here goes. 


During the late World War we had one- 
hundred per cent membership-in all our 
local lodges at Portsmouth, Va., although 
now having a reduced membership owing 
to depressed industrial conditions, yet we 
have to the good, Lodge 298 Seaboard-Air- 
Line Railroad, No. 57 Norfolk Navy Yard, 
and Lodge 428 that has jurisdiction over 
contract shops. Those locals are very much 
alive and doing business in the interest of 
their members, so that when the proper 
time comes we may be in an organized con- 
dition to secure just what is due us in a 
land blessed by Nature’s bountiful laws, but 


‘at present in a temporary grip of a class 


that recognizes no justice, or no law either, 
natural or supreme. 


_ We still have a number of Boilermakers, 
Shipbuilders and Helpers in many sections 
of our country who don’t seem to fully un- 
derstand the rather dangerous industrial 
situation confronting them, nor do they 
seem to realize the necessity of organized 
co-operation in this day and age, regardless 
of what they see all around them, with 
business and professional societies organ- 
ized aS never before in the history of. the 
American Nation, and why many Boilermak:- 
ers, Shipbuilders and their Helpers prefer 
to wear the badge of industrial slavery, in 
preference to their interest and constitu- 
tional rights, is one of the problems that 
organized labor fails to understand, for in 
my opinion no real honest-to-goodness wage- 
worker has yet ever attempted to barter 
away his right for life, liberty and happi- 
ness, unless their minds are so clouded and 
befuddled that their reason is in such con- 
dition that hope for the future is entirely 
lost, nevertheless, the above local lodges 
are still on the job and very carefully 
watching every move for the interest of 
their members in what is just and reason- 
able, and fully determined that their rights 
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will be amply protected, regardless of 
slackers and others of a similar feather, as 
fair conditions or necessary reforms was 
ever made possible, unless some sacrifice 
was made to effect it, but the day is fast ap- 
preaching when manhood and the appre- 
ciation of that standard of real Americans 
will be the future cornerstone of the great 
labor movement of our country, as one ex- 
treme always follows another no matter 
how far back in history we go to dig it up, 
it may take some little while for it to come 
to pass but come it will regardless of a 
few hard-boiled snorters known today as 
business men whose object is in direct 
violation of legitimate independenf thought 
and action, when necessary to protect the 
organized labor movement of our country, 
that’s the principle that the old-timers al- 
ways stood for, a square deal to all and spe- 
cial privilege to none, that policy means 
justice and to prosper as we should pros- 
per; organization means industrial peace, 
not industrial war. 


The writer has worked for many long 
years in the boiler shop of the Norfolk Navy 
Yard, and while disqualified from further 
employment because of a disability and re- 
ceives a small pension in accordance with 
the retirement act, but not sufficient to 
maintain a home as an American. Mc- 
chanics should in the winter of there lives, 
after giving their youth, experience and 
mechanical ability in the service of the gov- 
ernment, still ‘after reaching that period in 
life’s struggle to be cast on the industrial 
scrap-pile to ponder on the past, and con- 
template what the future has in store for 
the employes of Uncle Sam’s work shops. 

And for business reasons and further pro- 
tection all trades should be well organized 
in navy yards and cther employing institu- 
tions of our government to secure what the 
law says they are entitled too, namely: 
fair shop conditions, wage and legislation 
so necessary to cope with present condi- 
tions, and more especially at this time when 
justice is almost unknown in many indus- 
tries, and in partial control of pin-head of- 
ficials who are working for and in the in- 
terest of their own personal advancement 
at the expense and to the determent of 
organized labor. 


Permit me to ask in conclusion, who is 
responsible for present conditions confront- 
ing organized labor, that question canbe 
very readily answered, the absolute indif- 
ference and lack of organization by labor, 
however, in the face of present conditions 
I still have at least confidence that the 
men and women who toil for a daily wage 
will realize the necessity of organization 
and co-operation, the only real legitimate 
weapon to remedy wrongs, either conditions, 
wage or unjust legislation, let the Boiler- 
makers, Shipbuilders and their Helpers in 
government navy yards, as also private in- 
dustrial plants think it over and study the 
situation from every angle, and let the read- 
ers of the Journal get their opinions of in- 
.terested members, as the best way to pro- 
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ceed in the interest of organization of our 
indifferent craftsmen. 

Hoping for future success, and from a 
member of the International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers 
of America. Fraternally yours, James F. 
O’Conner, Reg. No. 103776, Lodge No. 57. 


Chicago, Il. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Seeing your call for old Journals I 
thought I would look around and see what 
I could find, so am sending what I found. 
Hope they will help out a little. Kindly let 
me know if you got them as I had them 
insured. 

I am starting where I started 55 years ago 
as a tool boy and am in fair health for 66 
years in the boiler game. I still go to the 
meeting of the 626 and enjoy reading the 
Journal. I am yours fraternally, Al Berna. 


Ottumwa, Ia. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Please insert the following in the next 
Journal: The beloved wife of Brother J. 
H. Robertson entered into rest the 12th day 
of June, 1924. All brother members of local 
Lodge 738, Ottumwa, lIa., express. their 
heartfelt sympathy for this brother. Com- 
mittee, Chairman BH. G. Hertel, Wm. F. 
Grant, John McCafferey. 


East Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


As predicted by the writer, the seed of 
the missionary spirit of International Vice- 
President, Brother John J. Dowd, (who I 
am pleased to know is still full of strength 
and keen of vision in his advocacy of what 
is right and just for all those who have 
remained faithful to the principles of or- 
ganized labor as promulgated and eluci- 
dated by the International Brotherhood of 
Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders and Help- 
ers of America), is bearing fruit on what 
once was, and which ought still to be, the 
fertile soil of trade, unionism-Massachu- 
setts! Lodge 585 continues to exist, de- 
spite the combined efforts of plutocrats, 
sycophants, traitors and hirelings to place 
it in the phantom haunted sepulchre of 
wrecked progressive industrial movements. 


Slowly but surely the scales are falling 
from the eyes of a number of backsliders, 
who have learned to their sorrow, and to 
their wives and children’s sorrow, the pen- — 
alty that was exacted from them, when they 
strayed from the beaten paths of rectitude 
in the ranks of organized labor, to tread 
avenues mile-posted by will-of the wisps, 
where at the end of the road they hoped 
to find mansions of material prosperity, but 
found only a house of cards, that crumbled 
at their touch, and heard vibrating in the 
winds of heaven the mocking taunts of their 
sophistical traducers who filled their minds — 
and almost bought their souls with the 
Utopian painted ideas of the ‘open shop”! 

Lodge 585, at their last regular meeting, 
July 2, reinstated several former members 
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and Brothers James H. Lionare, John H. 
Warnock, James J. Farren, Robert Swift 
and Kenneth McLellan have constituted 
themselves as a roundup committee that is 
going to corral a number of young ‘“Mav- 
ericks” now running wild on strange rangé@s. 
Business is fairly good in most of the ship- 
yards and contract shops of greater Boston, 
at this writing, July 12, 1924, and the hour 
is ripe for a fresh injection into sluggish 
veins and stagnant currents, at the tonic 
of trade unionism, in our line of business, 
that wholesome tonic that has been pre- 
scribed so many times, during the ups and 
downs of the past 20 years by those real 
intellectual leaders of industrial thought, 
viz., Brothers Joseph A. Franklin, John J. 
Dowd, John Dick (of tender memory), 
Charles F. Scott, William J. Buckley, Pat- 
rick Maher, Jasper J. Davis and George J. 
McWilliams who have preached, right here 
in Boston, the gospel of organized labor, 
with all the magnetism of their presence 
and with all the enthusiasm of their staunch 
hearts and vibrant souls. 

Yours fraternally, D. B. McInnes, C. 5., 
L. 585. —_ 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


I have read with interest all of the ar- 
ticles published from the different brothers 
relative to boiler makers being boiler in- 
spectors, and hope that sentiment will crys- 
talize our members to the necessity of work- 
ing and studying to bring this position back 
to our members where it rightfully belongs. 

Many of these positions are under Sso- 

called civil service, especially those of the 
cities and states, but are more or less politi- 
cal jobs, handed out to those faithful to 
the successful party. In Kansas City this 
has been true, and for a number of years 
the engineers have had a monopoly on 
the jobs because of their willingness to get 
out in the campaigns and work, while the 
boiler maker has been content to do the 
heavy and complain occasionally, but never 
letting it get outside the lodge room. Dur- 
ing the last campaign the Honorable Albert 
I. Beach was elected Mayor of Kansas City, 
Mo., and as the representative of this lodge 
it was my duty and pleasure to call on him 
requesting that when chanzes were made 
that boiler makers be considered for inspec- 
tors, and he assured me that he would be 
glad to comply with this request, providing 
the applicants were fully qualified both as 
to competency and being right in the Re- 
publican party. We were successful in hav- 
ing Brothers Wm. J. Haynes and Charles 
Brockenveldt appointed Chief and Deputy 
Boiler Inspector, respectfully. Another 
deputy’s job will be open presently and we 
are trying hard for this position, but is a 
little hard to find a member who has been 
active in the campaign. 

In securing these men to file for the civil 
service examination I found many unquali- 
fied because they had never taken any par- 
ticular interest in this line of our craft; 
others who were Democrats or Republicans 
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in the hall, but not identified with any par- 
ticular party when the real work was to be 
done in the campaigns, and still others who 
were not even a registered voter. 


The fall elections are coming on and the 
membership should register and then line 
up with the party of their particular choice, 
so that we will be in a position to go be- 
for the party leaders and demand boiler in- 
spection laws that will make it absolutely 
necessary that members of our organiza- 
tion be appointed to those positions. The 
writer has appeared before the committee 
on labor in the state of Kansas, where the 
boiler inspection law was referred and 
found the greatest opposition coming from 
the American Boiler Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation because of some of the provisions 
of the proposed law. They were well rep- 
resented by a lobby with plenty of money 
to spend, while I was the only one to ap- 
pear at that time in the interest of our 
members, it is absolutely necessary that 
.we be well represented at the coming ses- 
sion if we: hope to get over our law. 


After the session I attended, I wrote to 
each lodge in Kansas, asking that any in- 
formation the lodges might have or gained 
to send same to me and we would present 
it in the next session. We should have any 
news of boiler explosions, their cause, and 
the effect, to base a real argument on. 

Mention has been made in some of the 
preceding articles that the pay was too 
low for inspectors, and it will continue so 
until such time as our members have a 
large majority of these jobs. 

With very best wishes, I am, yours fra- 
ternally, Harry Nichols, Secretary and Rep- 
resentative. 


ANOTHER MIRACLE WANTED. 


Brandon, Man., Can. 

In the July Journal there appeared an 
article entitled the “Miracle of American 
Production,” in which the writer puts up a 
strong argument in favor of his subject, 
namely, tariff reform. 

But the most interesting thing about it to 
me is the various illustrations he gives, 
which go to show that although American 
wages are the highest in the world, the 
actual cost of labor is in many instances 
the lowest in the world. One statement he 
makes is, an American girl in an easy day’s 
work running 25 or 30 knitting machines 
knits 1,800 pairs of good cotton socks in a 
day for a piece price of two cents per 
dozen pairs. She is satisfied because this 
nets her $3.00 per day, the lowest price 
and the highest wage in the industry. 
Another one is a man running a number 
of machines making a spark plug for an 
automobile with two diameters inside and 
several outside in six seconds, for one-eighth 
of a cent, and yet this output nets him 75c 
per hour. With fair allowance for machine 
upkeep this man is one hundred timeg 
cheaper than a hand worker with the facili- 
ties of pre-power days working 14 hours 
for 35 cents per day and making about two 
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such pieces in a day with a wage cost of 17 
cents each. He gives a number of other 
cases similar to the two quoted and then he 
makes this statement: 

It will be said that the above are ex- 
treme instances. They are, but they are 
typical. And they spell America in big 
letters. Speed. Automatic and semi-auto- 
matic machinery. If these statements are 
correct, and I think they are, it is easy to 
see that the workers can only buy a very 
small portion of the articles they produce. 
How many of.the 1,800 pairs of socks which 
she knits in a day can the girl buy with 
the $3.00 she is paid for knitting them? Or 
how many of the 600 spark plugs which he 
makes in one hour can the man buy with 
the 75 cents he is paid for making them? 
And we are told these cases are typical of 
all American industry. 


This leaves a large surplus which must 
be disposed of if the machinery of produc- 
tion and the wheels of industry are to be 
kept in motion. This surplus must either 
be exported and sold in outside markets, 
which today have a surplus of goods to dis- 
pose of and competition for outside markets 
is very keen, or the profits made must be 
quickly spent in developing the country 
itself. By putting up large numbers of 
new buildings, extension and improvement 
of railroads, building good roads, bridges 
and so on. In this way keeping the money 
in circulation so as to keep the buying 
power of the American public at a very high 
level to enable them to buy this surplus 
themselves, This is what has been taking 
place during the last two or three years. 
How long it will continue is a question. If 
newspaper reports are true, the slump has 
already started. and as the unsold goods 
pile up, so short time, reductions in staff, 
shutting down of factories are the orders 
of the day. 


The miracle of American production is 
an accomplished fact, and if the workers of 
America are to escape the evils of unem- 
ployment which exist in so many countries 
today it is necessary to perform a miracle 
in American distribution equal to the 
miracle that has already been performed in 
American production—W. R. Webb, S., 
Ly, Bal. (aR RD eS AeA 


Kansas City, Mo. 
To Officers and Members of our Brother- 
hood— 
Greetings: 

It has been some time since any of the 
members of Gate City Lodge has had any- 
thing in the Journal, so here goes. 

Business conditions in Kansas City are 
not so good. Most of the large railroad 
shops are still unfair and there is nothing 
doing in the others. 

It’s history what the Democrats did in 
New York and it’s up to the members to 
VOTE and work for Robert La Follette for 
President. Now is the time for all GOOD 
union men to show the money power that 
we can and will stick together. 


The fight that we have gone through the 
past two years has shown us that there are 
several different kinds of things in the form 
of men, several of which we had in No. 32. 
One who at one time the Missouri Pacific 
Federation took a system strike vote to 
get reinstated on the job went wrong and 
scabbed. Another that the commiitee had 
held his job for, for years lost his wife 
because she wouldn’t live with a scab. 

Several years ago -when business was 
good the committee at the Missouri Pacific 
shop here had the company officials transfer 
from a laboring job to the ranks of the 
helpers a young man who in time was pro- 
moted to the ranks of the apprentices. And 
when he finished his apprenticeship the 
chairman of the committee placed him on 
a job where he made more money than he 
ever had made before. Then in the fall of 
1922 when his wife was stricken with sick- 
ness the committee furnished the money 
for her admission to the Missouri Valley 
hospital. Did he stick? No! The first 
chance he got he went scabbing. 

Some of the brothers that are traveling 
the country think because the writer is in 
charge of a million dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty that the Boilermakers have special 
right to the same. 
and we don’t expect to make any hotel out 
of the job. 

So, brothers, get up and hustle. Elect 
men to all the offices that are friends of 
labor this fall. Fraternally yours, W. E. 
Dwyer, Secretary Local 32. ° 


Indianapolis, . Ind. 
Dear sir and brother: 


I wish that you would publish the follow- 
ing in the Journal, and, if possible, get it in 
the next issue. I would have mailed this 
sooner, but this information that I have was 
not obtained before this date. 

The management of The Big Four and 
Cincinnati Northern Railroad and the offi- 
cials of the System Federation No. 54 of 
this road have been in conferences on the 
settlement of the Beech Grove, Ind., shops. 
They have reached an _ understanding 
whereas the contract will be abrogated, and 
the management will resume operations of 
the locomotive department of these shops 
under the piece work system, and all em- 


ployees will receive their standing as to. 
seniority as of February 21, 1922, when the 


shops were closed by the company and 
turned over to the contractor. Agreement 
as signed by company officials and System 
Federation No. 54 for the roundhouses will 
govern these shops. As many have left the 
city and their whereabouts are unknown to 
company officials, and if it is their desire 
to again be an employee in these shops, it 
will be well if they immediately get in touch 
with their former foreman, as the company 
will give 30 days in which to make the nec- 
essary settlement for resuming work by said 
former employees. Yours fraternally, Al- 
bert Ginsberg. 


That is not the case’ 


em aa! 
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Foreign Correspondence 


Newcastle, Australia. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Your letter of April 28th to hand, also 
copies of Journal to May issue, for which 
I thank you. 

I regret to learn of the stagnation of in- 
dustry generally in the States, and trust 


that the political situation will soon be 


cleared up in such manner as to permit 
of renewed trade activities. A good deal of 
publicity has been given in the cable news 
in the Australian Press concerning the Oil 
Scandals, etc., and the inquiry certainly 
seems to have exposed some very corrupt 
practices on the part of officials in high 
offices. I join you in the hope that your 
present administration will be replaced by 


- one more sympathetic to Labor than ap- 


pears to be the case at present, if not 
by a Labor administration entirely. It has 
been a matter of wonder to me that the 
workers in such a great country as yours 
have not achieved greater success in the 
political field than has so far been the 
case. I must admit, of course, that I am 
not in possession of full details of the fran- 
chise in the States, and this may naturally 
affect the situation considerably. The great- 
est victory in Australia was, I think, the 
granting of franchise to every adult male 
and female, on the basis of one man (or 
woman—one vote. Let us hope that con- 
siderable progress will be made by the 
workers’ representative in your forthcom- 
ing elections. 


Our Federal Arbitration case has received 
a set-back. When we assembled in Mel- 
bourne on May 6th last, the date set by the 
court for hearing of the cases, the em- 


-ployers’ representatives pressed for an ad- 


journment to enable them to peruse and 
digest the lengthy written statements filed 
by the Metal Trades Unions in support of 
their claims for improved wages and con- 
ditions, despite the fact that these docu- 
ments had been available for their inspec- 
tion at the office of the Industrial Regis- 
trar for many weeks prior to the 6th of 
May. We strongly opposed any adjourn- 
ment, but the judge granted it, with the 
result that it will be some time in July or 
August before we can proceed again with 
the cases. A law vacation in the mean- 
time accounts for part of this delay. Con- 
Siderable dissatisfaction has resulted from 
this adjournment and were it not for the 
fact that we are completely hedged around 
with industrial laws carrying severe pen- 
alties for strikes, I am of the opinion that 
the present situation would be more forci- 
bly indicated than mere resolutions of pro- 
test being conveyed to the responsible au- 
thorities. 


Since writing you last, the workers in the 


State of South Australia succeeded in se- 


curing the return of a Labor Government 
to power once more. The late government 
were a reactionary crowd altogether, and 


their continual cry was “Wages must come 
down.” The letting of large contracts 
abroad for work which should have been 
done at home was also, in a large measure, 
responsible for their defeat at the polls. 
The new Labor administration are now try- 
ing to restore many of the privileges, etc., 
to the employes in the Government Rail- 
way services, which were filched from them 
by the late government. 


The government in the State of Victoria 
found themselves in a minority of a House 
consisting of three parties, and endeavored 
to form a composite ministry of the two 
parties who are anti-labor in their politics. 
This cabinet had a very short life, and the 
government was forced to resign. Neither 
of the other parties have sufficient sup- 
port to maintain a majority in the House, 
so the Governor granted a dissolution, and 
a general election will be held towards the 
latter end of June. The Labor Party are 
working hard to secure a majority in the 
new Parliament and seem sanguine of suc- 
cess. Victoria has always been our most 
conservative State politically, and Labor 
has not so far been able to command the 
reins of Government in that State. They 
are naturally heartened by the recent suc- 
cess of Labor in the other States, and it 
would be a great victory for the movement 
to succeed now. 


The so-called Nationalist Government in 
this State (N. S. W.) are in disagreement 
with their co-partners the, Country Party, 
and it is quite on the cards that their 
political life may come to a sudden end 
when the House meets. The present ad- 
ministration has done nothing but repeal 
a few industrial acts placed on the statute 
book by the late Labor Government, and 
appear to be afraid to call the House to- 
gether to go on with the business of the 
country. Parliament has not met for nine 
months or so, but is now expected to meet 
in July. In the meantime, our Labor forces 
are organizing for all they are worth in 
expectation of an election taking place. Of 
course, if the Nationalist and the Country 
parties can heal their differences, the Par- 
liament may run its full term till next 
year. 


Trade shows little sign of improvement 
in Australia since my last letter to you. 
We have many unemployed reported from 
the various states. The large bridge job 
previously mentioned has not so far been 
commenced. Material has to be imported, 
and we now learn that there is a big pos- 
sibility of a number of skilled artisans be- 
ing brought.out by the firm also. The local 
unions are now giving this matter some 
publicity in the hope of stopping wholesale 
importations of artisans whilst we have so 
many skilled men here unemployed. 

The Commonwealth Government indicate 
a program of construction of some light 
cruisers for the Australian Navy. They re- 
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cently announced their intention of build- 
ing one at Sydney and placing an order 
for another in England. We have taken up 
the matter of having the second one built 
at Newcastle, where we have the finest 
shipyard in Australia, practically lying idle. 
The Prime Minister visited here a few days 
ago and inspected the yard, and other local 
industries, such as the Iron and Steel 
Works, etc. A strong deputation from the 
local Metal Trades Unions pressed upon the 
Prime Minister a claim for the building of 
the second cruiser at Newcastle, but he 
would not commit himself to a definite re- 
ply, other than to say that the matter would 
receive the consideration of his cabinet. 
Of course, even if the contract was secured 
locally, it would mean many months before 
work could be commenced as most of the 
material would most likely have to be im- 
ported, but it would certainly be something 
to look forward to in the future. 


The light ships, mentioned in my last let- 
ter, are to be built at Sydney, in the Com- 
monwealth Dockyard, but here again, they 
are waiting for material. 

I read your editorial concerning the use 
of pneumatic hammers with considerable 
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interest. We have had a number of com- 
plaints. from operatives that these tools 
were detrimental to their health, and we 
took the matter up with our Commonwealth 
Health Bureau, with a request that a med- 
ical inquiry should be held into the effect 
of these tools upon our workmen. The de- 
partment however, declined on the grounds 
that there was no indication in America or 
Great Britan that these tools were injurious 
to health, and as the tools in use in Aus- 
tralia were no different to those used in 
the said countries, there was not sufficient 
justification for an inquiry. I have seen 
the report re Stonecutters, mentioned by 
you, and it certainly points to the fact that 
injury does result from the continued use 
of pneumatic tools. I would think that we 
use pneumatic tools to a much greater ex- 
tent than any other craftsmen, so there 
should be sufficient warrant for some in- 
vestigation into the effects of the vibration, 
etc., on the operator. I shall be glad to 
hear if you make any progress in this di- 
rection. 

With best wishes to yourself and brother 
officers, your fraternally, J. O’Toole, Gen- 
eral Secretary. 


Technical Article 


LAYING OUT BOILER BREECHING. 
BY O. W. KOTHE. 


In many office buildings and manufactur- 
ing plants it often happens that the boiler 
room and the main stack is a considerable 
distance from each other. In that case, a 
long uptake breeching must be run from 
the boiler room to the stack or chimney. 
Here many odd shapes and designs are met 
with; some are made round, others square 
or rectangle. In this case our breeching 
is made rectangle; the duct increasing in 
size as each boiler or battery of boilers 
are connected. 


Square cornered duct work of this kind 
is comparatively simple to layout and de- 
sign. The main feature is to correctly in- 
terpret the drawings, all the other work 
as riveting of joints and the planting of 
angle bars are all fixed according to meas- 
urements. We have left off some of the 
measurements to avoid confusion. 


In comparing the plan view with the side 
elevation, we see the most of the breeching 
is just straight work. The only part that 
presents some difficulty is the middle tap- 
ering transition piece. The large end to 
the left is also largely reproduction work, 
only the bottom heel plate must be meas- 
ured from plan view to obtain the correct 
girth. In the side elevation, the dotted line 
close to the bottom that this corner is some- 
what chamfered as our sections M-M and 
End View shows. The workman acquainted 
with developing sections can readily pro- 


duce one for the large end or along line 
B’A’ where the point F will be where the 
bend will take place. Space does not per- 
mit showing this section in our drawing. 


From the sectional views we see the sides 
are just merely straight plates with the 
top and bottom filled in by flanging the 
edges. No special measurements are giv- 
en on this job for rivet pitches on seams, 
or angle bars. So we must use the pre- 
vailing practice in the shop for such work. 
This pitch varies all the way from 4 inches 
between centers to about 2%, inch pitch. 
On some jobs the flange joints and seams 
are red leaded and lined with a strip of 
asbestos paper about %-inch thick. This 
is to make a tighter joint, and prevent 
gases to escape, also prevents the leakage 
of moisture as creosote, etc., which gen- 
erally rusts the plates between the joints. 
Such work is generally made of % or + 
plate, and so a 3 to a 38%-inch pitch 
should be suitable. The idea is to hold the 
edges together and prevent buckling. 


In laying out the middle tapering pieces 
lettered as (1)-(2)-(8)-(4), where the pat- 
terns are shown below by similar numbers. 
Take pattern (1) which corresponds to (1) 
of Plan, the line B-D of Plan is picked and 
set in pattern as B-D. Then from these 
points we draw two parallel lines from these 
points as B-B” and D-D”. We next pick 
the widths from side elevation as A’B’ and 
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C’-D’ and set them in pattern as B-B”; D-D”. 
This gives our line B”-D” and enables us 
to fill in the rivet lines and space the rivet 
pitches. 

Pattern (2) is set out by picking plan 
length A-C and setting in pattern. Then 
square out lines indefinitely, and with rule, 
or trammel points, pick the widths from 
side elevation as A’-B’ and C’-D’ and set as 
A-B’ and C-D’. This gives the miter line 
B’-D’. Next to get the other cut E-F of 
pattern, pick A’-F and C’-E from side ele- 
vation, and set in pattern as A-F and C-E, 
which gives this cut. It depends on the 
length of apron that must extend below 
the bend F-E}; whether a bended plate can 
be made, or whether another plate must be 
built in here. In this case, we cut it off 
here and attach another plate, which will 
not require shearing the one edge or filling 
in the other edge, owing to the bending 
tilt the other plate edges out of line. 

Patterns (3) and (4) are developed by 
picking the girth or length as B-D’ and A’- 
C’ from side elevation and setting them in 
patterns as B’-D’ and A’-C’. Then pick the 
plan widths as A-B and C-D, and set them 
as D’-D; B’-B and C’-C; A’-A. This gives 
us the miter lines D-B and C-B; and en- 
ables us to add the flange edge and space 
rivet holes as shown. 

Access doors are made in two places, 
where we only show one door and that 
is foreshortened in the position, owing to 
the breaking of the length to enable get- 
ting the breeching on this size of drawing. 
These access doors are simple design and 
construction and most any workman should 
be able to make them, and hang them in 
position. Angle bar reinforcements are built 
around the breeching as the drawing shows, 
and where the angles must be rolled or 
curved; then this is done before punching. 
Some workmen first mark the holes in the 
plates; punch the holes, and then fit the 
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angle bars in place and lift the holes for 


punching. Others make a template for all 
angle bars of similar size, and then trans- 
fer the holes by means of the templates. 


So this is an item left open to the ability 


of every workman. 


In general, the layerout can always take 
ample time in getting out the work—even if 
it does take an hour or two longer than 
figured. But after the work leaves the lay- 
erout’s hands, all other workmen are ex- 
pected to work to schedule or even less. 
Failure of the common mechanic to goin the 
harness and perform the work in schedule 
time, it causes far more displeasure from 
the office than if the layerout exceeded his 
limits a few hours, which is seldom taken 
note of. Hence the layerout’s position is a 
form of overhead expense similar to Esti- 
mating and Engineering, while the Journey- 
man is the producer who actually performs 
the work. This does not mean that other 
staff members of the shop do not do any 
producing—they do; in fact, they do the 
planning and the preparation to make the 
work for the men easier. If it was not 
for the work of the Engineer and Layer- 
out it would take the line organization of 


a shop much longer and with a greater 


wastefulness of material. So that without 
a staff organization it takes longer, is more 
wasteful and therefore more costly to per- 
form a certain contract as breeching of this 
kind for instance. 


Boiler shops in general still belong to the 
old style. A few of the larger manufactur- 
ing plants have installed two organizations, 
a staff and line group. Most of the others 
have much to learn, and many of the fore- 
men are selected by a simple twist of the 
wrist, so to speak—they too often have no 
special service to offer over and above 20 
or 30 other journeymen in the shop. But 
such things are changing rapidly. 


News of General Interest 


UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR MAY 15, 1923. 
U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Bulletin No. 354 relating to the union 
scale of wages and hours of labor of near- 
ly 900,000 union members in the United 
States as of May 15, 1923, and showing com- 
parison with preceding years, has just been 
issued by the United States Department of 
Labor through the Bureau of Labor. Statis- 
tics. Advance figures of this report were pub- 
lished in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
of September and December, 19238, and Jan- 
uary, 1924. The complete bulletin embraces 
returns from 66 leading industrial cities, 
and 12 groups of industries covering 89 
trades or occupations. 


In the average for all trades taken col- 
lectively the hourly wage rate of May 15, 


1923, was higher in the United States than 
in any preceding year, being 9 per cent 
higher than on May 15, 1922; 84 per cent 
111 per cent higher 


higher than in 1917; 


than in 1913; 123 per cent higher than in 


1910; and 135 per cent higher than in 1907. 


In 1923 the regular hours of labor were 
at the same level as in 1922; 4 per cent 


lower than in 1917; 6 per cent lower than 
in 1913; 7 per cent lower than in 1910; ang | 


8 per cent lower than in 1907. 


Sixty-eight per cent of all the union mem- 
bers covered had a regular working week of 


44 hours or less and 18 per cent had a 48- 
hour week; 94 per cent of the bakers had 
a 48-hour week or less; 97 per cent of the 


i 
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building trades’ members had a week of 
44 hours or less as had also practically all 
of the granite and stone workers. Among 
the laundry workers 95 per cent had a 48- 
hour week. Of the metal trade members 
56 per cent had a 48-hour week and 35 per 
cent had a week of 44 hours or less. In 
the book and job printing trades 89 per 
cent had a working week of 44 hours or 
less, and 10 per cent had a 48-hour week. 
In the newspaper trade 53 per cent were on 
a 48-hour week. Twenty-nine per cent had 
a working week of over 44 and under 48 
hours, and 18 per cent had a working week 
of 44 hours or less. 

The average rates of wages per hour as 
of May 15, 1923, for the country as a whole 
for a few typical occupations were: bakers 
92.1 cents; bricklayers $1.321; building 
laborers 72.8 cents; carpenters $1.084; plas- 
terers $1.306; plumbers $1.151; longshore- 
men 72.2 cents; blacksmiths 99.7 cents; ma- 
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chinists 82.38 cents; newspaper compositors 
on day work $1.013; and typesetting ma- 
chine operators on day work $1.031. 


The average rate per hour for all build- 
ing trades covered was $1.068, for the metal 
trades 83.9 cents, and for the newspaper 
printing trades $1.047. For all trades cov- 
ered in the several industries the average 
rate per hour was 95.2 cents. As compared 
with May 15, 1913, the rate of wages per 
hour on May 15, 1923, showed an increase 
of 176 per cent for bakers, 91 per cent for 
bricklayers; 118 per cent for’ building 
laborers; 104 per cent for carpenters; 93 
per cent for plasterers; 86 per cent for 
plumbers; 109 per cent for longshoremen; 
103 per cent for blacksmiths; 101 per cent 
for machinists; 78 per cent for newspaper 
compositors on day work; and 83 per cent 
for typesetting machine operators on day 
work. 


COMPARISON OF TAXES ON MARRIED MAN (WITHOUT DEPEND- 
ENTS) UNDER REVENUE LAW OF 1921, UNDER THE MELLON 
PLAN AND UNDER THE LAW OF 1924, ENACTED BY A COM- 
BINATION OF PROGRESSIVES AND DEMOCRATS. 


PEOPLE’S LEGISLATIVE SERVICE. 


(Note: In response to many requests for 
a comparison of the amount of taxes due 
under the revenue plans set forth above, 
the People’s Legislative Service has pre- 


pared the following simple tables, which 
you may find useful: ) 
Progres- 
sive-Demo- 
Old Act Mellon cratic Act 
of 1921 Plan of 1924 
$ 1,000 $ ea ite © ne 3 
2,000 ee Leslie ld ate 
3,000 20.00 9 Ne 133 7.50 
4,000 60.00 33.75 22.50 
5,000 100.00 56.25 37.50 
6,000 160.00 97.50 57.50 
7,000 250.00 157.50 87.50 


340.00 


8,000 217.50 127.50 
9,000 430.00 277.50 167.50 
10,000 520.00 337.50 207.50 
15,000 1,060.00 727.50 557.50 
20,000 1,720.00 1,237.50 1,017.50 
25,000 2,560.00 1,877.50 1,607.50 
30,000 3,520.00 2,637.50 2,317.50 
35,000 4,630.00 3,027.50 3,127.50 
40,000 5,840.00 4,517.50 4,037.50 
50,000 8,640.00 6,657.50 6,137.50 
60,000 11,940.00 8,957.50 8,677.50 
70,000 15,740.00 11,417.50 11,577.50 
80,000 20,040.00 14,057.50 14,877.50 
90,000 24,840.00 16,857.50 18,537.50 
100,000 30,140.00 19,817.50 22,617.50 
250,000 115,640.00 66,317.50 87,617.50 
500,000 260,640.00 148,817.50 199,617.50 
1,000,000 550,640.00 298,817.50 429,617.50 


FROM BEYOND THE TOLL-GATE. 


Just over the brow of the hill, at the en- 
trance to the Valley of Regret, there is a 
toll-gate. Thousands upon thousands have 
passed that way, and paid. This toll-gate 
is on one of the many roads which branch 
off the Highway of Life. The name of this 
road is IGNORANCE. Beyond the toll-gate, 
in the Valley of Regret, is an old, old man 
with furrowed brow and grizzled beard, for 
he has lived through many generations. He 
carries a great load and his back is bent 
with the weight of the burden. His name is 
EXPERIENCE. He is weary and sorrow- 
ful, for he has cried aloud, mostly in vain, 
to travellers on the highway, to avoid the 
way of IGNORANCE. 


Why do so many fail to hear and why 
do they not heed? 


‘ 


EXPERIENCE pleads today for the con- 
servation of the nation’s sight. He pleads 
that we may heed before it is too late. ‘He 
pleads that we may seek the knowledge 
that will lead us to a new world through 
better vision: And here is what 
EXPERIENCE has told: 


Nine out of every ten persons over 
twenty-one years old have imperfect vision. 

Of several thousand school children in 
one of our large cities, 66 per cent of them 
have defective vision. 

Of more than 10,000 employes in factories 
and commercial houses, 53 per cent, it was 
shown by examination, had uncorrected 
faulty vision, and only 13 per cent had de- 
fects which were corrected, making a total 
of 66 per cent who required aids to vision. 
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Statistics compiled by the Provost-Mar- 
shal General’s office show that of the 
twenty-one different classes into which were 
divided physical defects disqualifying for 
military service, eye defects ranked third. 
Only two other classes showed a higher 
ratio of rejections. 

Of the twenty-four million school chil- 
dren in the United States, 25 percent to 
40 per cent have serious errors of vision 
that should receive immediate attention. 

EXPERIENCE also tells us that defective 
eyesight is the cause of many other human 
ills. It is responsible for many of the 
thousands of misfits and ne’er-do-wells that 
we find about us everywhere. EXPERIENCE 
calls to you—‘CONSERVE YOUR EYE- 
SIGHT!” 

Do not be indifferent to the condition of 
your eyes. 

Avoid fine print, blurred letters and shiny 
paper; they are likely to strain the eyes. 

Rest your eyes when tired; don’t strain 
them. Ph. 1} 

Do not read or work with poor illumina- 
tion. es 

Do not save light at the expense of the 
eyes. 

Do not judge illumination by the bright- 
ness of lamps. Dim light and glaring light 
make the eyes tired and weak. Use light 
that is agreeable to the eye. 
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Do not read or work facing a very bright 
light. 

Do not subject the eyes to an unshaded 
brilliant light source. 

Do not bring your eyes to your work; 
bring the work to your eyes. The proper 
reading distance is 12 to 15 inches from the 
eyes. 

Protect your eyes against dust and wind 
when driving. 

Avoid cheap glasses. Their imperfections 
may be worse than no glasses at all. 

Avoid reading on moving trains. 

Do not use a common towel; infection is 
frequently transmitted thereby. 

Do not let “cross-eye” go neglected; it 
may lead to blindness of one eye. 

Do not condemn children and workers as 
stupid—test their eyes. 

Do not neglect eye strain; it may lead 
to more serious trouble. -If you are not 
sure of the condition of your own eyes, 
have them examined by one who is com- 
petent to give you advice as to their care. 

If glasses are prescribed, wear them as 
advised. They will do you no good in your 
pocket, or in a drawer of your desk or 
dresser. 

Heed the voice of EXPERIENCE from 
beyond the Toll-Gate which leads into the 
Valley of Regret.—Copyright, The Eye Sight 
Conservation Council of America. 


NOW THE STATES MUST ACT! 


The question of whether child labor is to 
be abolished in the United States has been 
decided in the affirmative by Congress so 
far as Congress now has the power to make 
that decision. The constitutional amend- 
ment has been passed by both houses and 
now goes to the states for ratification. If 
three-fourths of the states approve the 
amendment it will become a part of the 
constitution. It will then be within the 
power of Congress to enact legislation lim- 
iting, or forbidding the employment of chil- 
dren under eighteen years of age. 


There has been, much misrepresentation 
of the proposed amendment in connection 
with its provision for regulating and pro- 
hibiting the labor of persons under 18 years 
of age. The language of the proposed 
amendment is as follows: 


Section 1. The Congress shall have 
power to limit, regulate, and prohibit 
the labor of persons under eighteen 
years of age. 

Section 2. The power of the several 
states is unimpaired by this article ex- 
cept that the operation of state laws 
shall be suspended to the extent neces- 
sary to give effect to legislation enacted 
by the Congress. 


It has been stated by opponents that the 
labor of persons under 18 years of age 
would be prohibited by the adoption and 
ratification of the amendment. That is, of 
course, not the case. Congress will have 
power to “limit, reguiate and prohibit,” and 


it is not to be expected that there will be 
complete prohibition of child labor up to 
the age of 18 years. 


Congress, under the terms of the amend- 
ment may prohibit child labor under an age 
which Congress may determine and it may 
then regulate the conditions under which 
children over the prohibited age and under 
18 may be permitted to work. For example, 
it will be possible for Congress to prohibit 
the labor of children under 16 years of age 
and to regulate or limit the labor of those 
between 16 and 18. -It was for that reason 
that 18 years was fixed in the proposed 
amendment instead of 16 years. The pro- 
posed amendment is not a legislative enact- 
ment and can have no effect except to em- 
power Congress to enact legislation. 


Furthermore, féderal legislation enacted 
under the terms of the amendment will have 
effect only in-states where state legislation 
falls below the standards fixed by such 
measures as Congress may enact after the 
ratification of the amendment. In other 
words, Congress will have the power to act 
if the states refuse to act. It is entirely 
possible that the adoption of the amend- 
ment by Congress and the prospect of its 
ratification by the states will encourage 
states to enact legislation adequate for the 
protection of the child workers within their 
boundaries. 

It is expected that state pride will lead 
many states to adopt standards as gen- 
erous as may be fixed by Congress in order 
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in those states. 
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that federal legislation may not apply with- 
States that now have in- 
adequate standards may be led to improve 
their standards prior to the enactment of 
federal legislation. 

Those members of the House and Senate 
who voted for this amendment are to be 
commended for their conduct. It is true 
that they did no more than their duty, but 
a great many Congresses have failed to do 
even that much. Of course, there were 
those who opposed the amendment bitter- 
ly. In the Senate there were 23 who voted 
against it, while in the House there were 
69. 

In the Senate there were 60 who voted for 
it, while in the House there were 297. 

The legislatures of 36 states must ap- 
prove the amendment before its success 
is finally assured. To this.end it is 
necessary that the trade unions through- 
out the country immediately begin agri- 
tating in favor of the amendment in 
the various states. This question should 
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have an important bearing on the can- 
didacy of those who seek election or 
re-election as members of state legisla- 
tures everywhere. No candidate who 
opposes this amendment can be ac- 
cepted as satisfactory. 

The victory that has been so strikingly 
won in Congress is a victory for the trade 
union movement. The trade union move- 
ment must head the procession that carries 
the banner the balance of the way to vic- 
tory. 

There could be no time more fitting at 
which to recall the continued leadership 
of the labor movement in this great strug- 
gle—a leadership stamped in the records 
of the movement, and in the hearts of the 
millions of men and women within its ranks. 

Let every American and particularly ev- 
ery American trade unionist join vigorous- 
ly and enthusiastically in the final effort to 
secure ratification of the amendment in 
behalf of American childhood.—From the 
American Federationist for July. 


ANTI-STRIKE LEGISLATION BIG FACTOR IN DEFEAT OF 
SOUTH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—That South African 
workers have no more use for anti-strike 
legislation than do workers in other parts 
of the world is indicated by the result of the 
recent election in South Africa, in which the 
government of Gen. Smuts was defeated by a 
coalition of the Nationalist and Labor par- 
ties. 

A so-called conciliation and arbitration 
law, which is really an anti-strike law, with 
heavy fines and imprisonment for workers 
who strike, was a big factor in the defeat of 
the Smut government, according to infor- 
mation reaching Washington. 

The anti-strike legislation was enacted by 
the legislature of the Union of South Africa 
as an aftermath of the Rand gold miners’ 
strike, in which there was considerable vio- 
lence. The law provides for the prevention 
and settlement of industrial disputes by the 
creation of joint industrial councils or by 
conciliation boards. It prohibits strikes or 
lockouts in public utility services, provides 
for compulsory arbitration where such serv- 
ices are concerned and contemplates gov- 


ernment control when they are disorganized 


Union. 


by trade disputes. 
The law further provides that a majority 


of the representatives of the employers and 
workers on a council or board may agree to 
abide by the decision of one or more arbi- 
trators, but such agreement must provide 
for the appointment of an umpire should 
the arbitrators fail to agree. Any award 
thus made is to be binding on all the par- 
ties represented on the council or board 
which has agreed to the appointment of the 
arbitrator or arbitrators. Pending the is- 
sue of such award, or during its operation, 
it is unlawful to declare a strike or lock- 
out. 


The law provides heavy penalties for vio- 
lation of its provisions. Where no penalty 
is expressly prescribed, violators are liable 
to a fine not exceeding five hundred pounds 
or to imprisonment for a period not exceed- 
ing two years or to both such fine and such 
imprisonment. 


Now that the Smuts government has been 
defeated and there is a Nationalist-Labor 
coalition majority in the South African leg- 
islature it is considered likely that the ob- 
jectionable law will be repealed or modi- 
fied to do away with the anti-strike pro- 
visions. 


MANUFACTURER BREAKS WITH ORGANIZED LABOR 


The Hugene Berninghaus Company of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, makers of barber chairs 
and distributors of other barber supplies, 
sold under their name, defiantly and de- 
liberately abrogates their signed agreement 
with the Metal Polishers’ International 
This agreement went into effect 
in March, this year, and should not expire 
until 1925, but this firm openly flaunted 
organized labor, refers to the union agree- 


ment as a mere scrap of paper and justifies 
their action in repudiating their own signa- 
tures by saying that they can get the work 
done cheaper in the open shops that employ 
unskilled and non-union men. 

The Berninghaus Barber Chair built up 
their reputation on the union agreement and 
starting almost at the very beginning con- 
ducted a union shop, and every chair bore 
the union label. Organized labor every- 
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where boosted the product of this company, 
their business increased and during the last 
two or three years have run a night gang 
as well as a day shift. Greed for greater 
profits predominated, and the company 
frankly admits that the only reason for 
their change from the union to the non- 
union shop is for greater profits and they 
boldly add that the few extra dollars they 
save on each barber chair made will be 
diverted to their own profits rather than to 
a lower sales price for the barber chair. 


On Friday, May 16th, the Berninghaus 
Barber Chair Company, after declaring for 
the open shop, discharged all their union 
polishers, buffers and platers, giving them 
about five minutes’ notice and immediately 
began sending the barber chairs to the non- 
union shops to be finished and plated. 


Every possible effort was made to point 
out to this company their moral and legal 
obligation, but to no avail. Local commit- 
tees waited on the firm, the international 
officers of the Metal Polishers’ International 
Union waited on this company, the interna- 
tional organizer of the Journeymen Barbers’ 
International Union with the officers from 
the Local Barbers’ Union waited on the 
firm, the grievance committee of the Cen- 
tral Labor Union of Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
the Department of Labor in Washington de- 
tailed two U. S. labor conciliators, but this 
company remained obdurate. The answer 
was the same, “It is a matter of dollars and 
cents with us, we will get our work done in 
the non-union shops where we can get it 
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done cheaper and we don’t care how those 
cheap men exist or how their families live.” 

In the past the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, collaborating with the Chambers of 
Commerce, have run full page advertise- 
ments in the leading newspaper of this 
country condemning organized labor in gen- 
eral and charging them particularly ‘with 
disregarding their pledges and their agree- 
ments. ‘ 

Now comes a manufacturer, probably a 
member of the Manufacturers’ Association, 
this Eugene Berninghaus Barber Chair 
Company, and deliberately breaks their 
signed agreement with organized labor. 

If after many years of effort on the part 
of organized labor in assisting and building 
up the business of this company, why 
shouldn’t an action of this kind now be 
given the fullest publicity? 

The Metal Polishers’ International Union 
requests organized labor everywhere to 
enter a protest against this company break- 
ing their agreement, against this company 
violating their union agreement, and we urge 
every member of organized labor to visit 
their respective barber and others and to 
write this firm condemning their action and 
urging them ta again establish friendly rela- 
tions with organized labor, and above all 
point out to them their responsibility in this 
matter, : 

We believe if this is done at once it may — 
assist organized labor in adjusting this 
grievance. Respectfully submitted, Metal 
Polishers, International Union, Chas R. 
Atherton, General Secretary. 


RAILROADS TO REPEAT PROPAGANDA CAMPAIGN, EXECUTIVES 
PROCLAIM 


By International Labor News Service. 


New York.—Frank and defiant avowal that 
the costly propaganda drive against changes 
in present railroad laws will be vigorously 
continued is made by railroad executives 
and their organs. The railroad executives 
believe that their propaganda campaign, 
which they unblushingly call a “campaign 
of education,” was responsible for the failure 
of Congress to pass the Howell-Barkley rail- 
road labor bill and they are resolved to keep 
up their drive to influence public opinion. 


Present temper of the railroad executives 
is revealed by the New York Times, which 
says: 

“Railroad officials say that the campaign 
in favor of letting the railroads alone will be 
continued through the next session of Con- 
gress. They maintain that the success of 
this policy at the recent session of Congress 
more than justifies its continuance at the 
coming session. 

“Few railroad executives are satisfied with 
the present laws, but it is pointed out that 
they are better than for many years past. 
The railroad men fear that changes, if any 
are made, would be unfavorable to railroad 
operation. Officials assert that in the last 


three years the railroads have plainly demon- 
strated their ability to operate successfully 
under the present laws.” 


Even franker avowal of the plans of the 
railroad executives is made by The Traffic 
World, an organ of the carriers, which boasts 
of the success of the propaganda campaign, 
saying: 

“The campaign for ‘hands off the Trans- 
portation Act,’ begun months ago when a 
concerted drive was started to create public 
opinion favorable to drastic changes in the 
act, has justified itself. It has been success- 
ful so far as the long session of the Sixty- 
eighth Congress is concerned. 


“The questions of changes in Section 15-A 
for the labor provisions of the act will be 
again before the short session beginning 
next December, but the ‘hands off’ campaign 
played an important part in preventing dan- 
gerous tinkering with the principal features 
of the act at this time and gave the act at 
least six months’ further trial, assuming 
that Congress will not be called into extra- 
ordinary session by President Coolidge be- 
fore next December. 
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“As a matter of fact,” The Traffic World 
continues, “there has been little demand 
for vital changes in the Transportation Act, 
particularly the rate-making part of the law, 
while, on the other hand, there has been a 
volume of protest against any changes in 
the act at this time. The campaign of edu- 


cation should continue. The public should 
be informed of the real issue at stake, which 
is adequate transportation for all the people 
of the United States under private owner- 
ship and operation, at just and reasonable > 
rates to both the user and producer of trans- 
portation.” 


HERE WE MAY CONTEMPLATE 50 HARD BOILED CONGRESSMEN! 


HERE’S A LIST OF THEM! 
COME BACK? 


Examination of the records of members 
of the present Congress discloses fifty hard- 
boiled members of the House. This classi- 
fication is wholly unofficial, but was pre- 
pared by comparing the voting records 
- with the measures supported and opposed 
by labor. 

There are other members whose records 
are not perfect, but this list includes only 
those whose records are either all bad or 
so nearly 100 per cent bad as to entitle 
them to be designated as hard-boiled from 
the standpoint of labor and the masses of 
the people generally. 

The compilation was made by the Inter- 
national Labor News Service for this news- 
paper. The American Federation of Labor 
has compiled no list of hostile Congress- 
men, but this independent tabulation is nev- 
ertheless an accurate representation of the 
situation. The Congressmen here listed are 
bitterly hostile—hard-boiled where labor is 
concerned and where the interests of the 
people generally are involved. All of these 
members are now running for re-election: 

Roll Call of the Hard-Boiled. 


CAN THEY 


Dist. 

No. Name State 
5 Ackerman, Ernest R........ New Jersey 
Mmenaationy, Daniel Ri Ife. see ees Kansas 

Rem Heme AMCs el ore aes anes Ohio 
MAP OINGR. CUS ONO oe eck cc ocare a whee es Texas 

PWT ENAULOR. > £ OMAS Las Ss. we eee nes Texas 
Persrtecetn TCO AY seeks os oo ee ee Illinois 

Eo murwOn, Lneodore He)... eevee e es es Ohio 

eLe Glarke, Jon Di. ee. te Pee New York 
POE OVTENUA ek alu SEL ele ok ale Iowa 
feracrammton, Louis Gi oo. 4 Michigan 

24 Fairchild, Benjamin L....... New York 

10 Fredericks, John D.......... California 
ame reey ATinUur, Moe eee California 
DMUIPEONCH, “ISUTLON Ti. i. cca a het care Idaho 
“UST aft mall She 85 kta ie Tennessee 
2 Gillett, Frederick H..... Massachusetts 
2 Graham, George S........ Pennsylvania 

15 Greene, William §S....... Massachusetts 

Pemrria wes; Harry Bee ee eas Missouri 
SOMO EP WLEY, Wile Oe sb atert em ae ele a Oregon 
DeMille eon “PMID. foe ete eed Maryland 

BOIS DIOTCOM De ee Le ae Illinois 
Ze JOUnSON. Royal CO. .') .)6e)s South Dakota 
BOGE: ETON TY VEY vs cs Owe se state tis Missouri 
SV Uae Staley Eis tA. ce ew OR Illinois 
weniuarson: Oscar J. 005 ee Minnesota 
ay Linthicum, J.’ Charles. .. ie is Maryland 
BewLAattio Md ward’ Ci O06 eee Kansas 
Py Longworth, Nicholas *. oo 6.668% Ohio 
ee luce, Robert: o's. hoe Se. Massachusetts 

15 McFadden, Louis T....... Pennsylvania 


i Maddern: Martin’ Bue, ate wate » Illinois 
ee Willer; J Ohm Fy Se eee Washington 
Lie Mitis: Ogden (livia ce. aoe. New York 
10 Newton, Cleveland A.......... Missouri 
ny} Newton, Walter THe 0. ue ae. Minnesota 
PANES OUT Te ath Ua RT tee ae ag Texas 
Anr Sears Wiliam ” Je oe eiee shiv akere Florida 
S1y Snelhy Bertrand Haisce ns vies New York 
Sil SDE O WL y LOLELOLE OW. Pike asthe Sitietle ore Illinois 
Shea Rers Golesi eat) ecw, New York 
Op ESOT) oF OTL Oak aibetire acai Connecticut 
peri TIFIED 2) Sain unt a scerevans cgia le Ca atHINRS Kansas 
“9 Underhill, Charles L....Massachusetts 
Te NareysWilliam Soot das on Pennsylvania 
Sot Viestale Al bert El vars ce tetera an sie Indiana 
20 Wertz, George M......... Pennsylvania 
4 Winslow, Samuel E......Massachusetts 
LOS WW OOd. Willa riekt . heey eins os avateroke Indiana 
AL Marge Yates, Hichard «13... ss 0 Illinois 

Hard-Boiled Senators. 

Here is a choice collection of ‘“hard- 

koiled’”’ senators who have stood in the 


United States Senate as the enemies of the 
interests of the people. 

This compilation is not official, but is the 
result of a careful checking of the votes of 
these senators on measures of interest to 
labor . 

It will be observed that six of this “hard- 
boiled” collection are approaching the end 
of their terms and are, as a result, candi- 
dates for re-election. Here they are: 


SOA Lae Se OLeIOT Ss ssi ite ale oc neces Delaware 
PSA VP OLGL TIOMIE GE a, cts teia cid ie the arene Delaware 
Bruce, William:Gabello cs ase ak Maryland 
CONISTON? ALD one ube tie ibis kee wand Arizona 
PUNE ALDOR UT Caieteihie seats oe os csi ee Iowa 
CULtIA, OUALIGIO Met ee ee eels brett Kansas 
*Dial; Nathaniel By... 665. South Carolina 
PEIKING, LIAWIS hile viata cee West Virginia 
BIAS Richard tous sc 9 cong bee din Stet Kentucky 
Gooding. Prank Heo sn ee ates ee Idaho 
FIALGS MPOCELICK, brea tieete ew Ue he ae whos Maine 
FiAtral mh ION Wie jclowes «eee wes Oklahoma 
PSV LL LE Een eee ab eets Se wheel aly Utah 
NUCTLINTAY. OW LEER TY MES Ss cles eecehe aad, chem Illinois 
Mé@Lean, ‘George Pee oes ree 6: Connecticut 
Moses, George H........... New Hampshire 
Overman, Lee Srey eee ssa: North Carolina 
SP DIDDS, ALUAWIERGE Cn odin sve oe ial sit Colorado 
TGGQ OU AIDES Bie re ste eee les eck Missouri 
PML SOM ree ite e's wen St ate oe Tennessee 
SIIOOL FeO CMe rahe: cle Se sees Wikis ee. e wees Utah 
BPONCEY. | MERen. Put ueah ce Asis thee Missouri 
Underwood Oscar Wii roe ee. Alabama 
Wadsworth, James W., Jr........ New York 
*Warren, Francis H........ 2h a Wyoming 
Watson, Vamesy Hiro. ws « eles sl etek Indiana 
VV elaero Ci) Hitt tate eal ele gles ete 2 Maryland 


*Term expires March 3, 1925. 
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CUBAN RAILWAY WORKERS WIN STRIKE TO COMPEL EMPLOYERS 
TO KEEP WORD 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—Cuban railroad work- 
ers have won their strike against the ad- 
ministration of the roads for fultilment of 
contract. The victory is announced in a 
cablegram addressed to the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor, as follows: 


“Strike brought to a successful end. 
Cuban railroad workers feel grateful 
for your action in our behalf. Extend 
our greetings to American workers. 


“OTERO, 
“HERRERA, 
“TAMAYO, 
“AREVALO.” 


Two months ago the railroad workers of 
Cuba went on strike, demanding certain re- 
adjustments in conditions and wages. 
After a struggle the strike was settled and 
an agreement entered into. About a month 
ago the railroads violated the agreement, 
whereupon the strike was renewed for the 
sole purpose of enforcing the agreement al- 
re.dy signed by the roads. 


In violating the agreement with the work- 
ers the roads sought to strike a blow at the 
unions which, if successful, would have re- 
sv-lted in destruction of the organizations 
and restoration of old anti-union conditions. 
The Cuban railro2zd workers, for the first 


time organized in a national federation, ap- 
plied to the Pan-American Federation of 
Labor for support and assistance. As the 
most practical method of meeting the situa- 
tion and complying with the wishes of the 
Cuban railroad workers. the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor addressed the follow- 
ing cablegram to President Alfredo Zayas, 
at Havana, Cuba: 


“We have foHowed with deep interest the 
critical situation resulting in Cuba from 
railroad strike and we earnestly hope that 
before crisis assumes major proportions - 
your government will use its good offices 
to obtain an amicable and just settlement 
between railroad management and striking 
workers. The Pan-American Federation of 
Labor supports the Cuban workers in their 
defense of their right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively and we earnestly hope the 
Cuban government will protect that right.” 

The following day the Cuban railroad 
workers assembled in mass meeting, cabled 
appreciation of this action, stating that the 
government had immediately interceded. On 
the following day complete victory for the 
workers was announced in a cablegram 
signed by the four executives of the Cuban 
railroad organizations, addressed to the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor. 


OUTLAW STRIKES BRING DISASTER TO ALL LABOR, BRITISH 
UNIONS WARN. 


By International Labor News Service. 


London, July 20—Unofficial or outlaw 
strikes are the first steps toward industriai 
chaos, 
standards of living. 

This is the emphatic warning against out- 
law strikes given by the British General 
Federation of Trade Unions, in its twenty- 
fifth annual report, issued on behalf of the 
management committee by W. A. Appleton, 
secretary. The report says: 

“It is impossible to conclude the report 
without some reference to unofficial strikes, 
though it is necessary to premise any criti- 
cism of these by declaring most emphatic- 
ally that not all the fault lies with the men. 
Irritating and dilatory tactics on the part 
of some employers accentuate antagonisms 
that undoubtedly exist. A little more expe- 
dition, a little more frankness on the part 
of those who control and direct industry, 
would make the task of the official who is 
really a trade unionist, much lighter than 
it is today. 

Employers Lack Wisdom. 

“The General Federation is compelled, in 
fairness to the side it represents, to com- 
plain of the lack of wisdom which has 
characterized the employers’ methods of 
dealing with disturbing situations. It is 
necessary because the Federation has not 


crashing wage scales and lowered ‘ 


hesitated to point out how disastrously the 
unofficial and ill-considered strike must 
react upon the workers themselves. 

“Repeatedly during the past six years the 
General Federation has called attention to 
the dangers which such strikes created. 
Unfortunately, it has, until recently, re- 
ceived little but attack and opprobrium for 
its endeavor to save the trade union move- 
ment from the disintegration which must 
follow the practice of striking regardless of 
rule or of agreement. 

Agreements Must Be Kept. 

“The founders of trade unions always 
looked upon the strike as the last weapon, 
the modern protagonist acts as if it were 
the first. Possibly some of those who pro- 
mote the unofficial or the so-called lightning 
strike are actuated by the best motives, or 
they may be craftsmen suffering under 
obvious grievances, but generally speaking, 
wherever a motive is discernible, it is a 
personal or at least a non-trade-union 


motive. 
“Trade Unionism cannot exist apart from 
trading and collective bargaining. The 


originating and dominating principle of 
trade unionism is common arrangement in 
respect of wages, hours, and~ conditions, 
and this is impossible apart from the exist- 
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ence of collective authority. The unofficial 
strike is, therefore, the first stepping stone 
towards industrial chaos, towards crashing 
wage rates and lowered standards of living. 
So seriously have these strikes sacrificed 
the public interests, that public sympathy 
has been alienated, and what is even more 
dangerous to trade unionism is that such 
strikes are antagonising those workers who, 
understanding something of trade and com- 
merce, are not prepared to see either made 
the sport of men who are seeking to gratify 
personal ambitions. These well-informed 
workers, who have hitherto been the back- 
bone of trade unionism are becoming dis- 
gusted. If they quit the movement all 
workers, skilled and unskilled, must ulti- 
mately suffer. 
Outlaw Strikes Bring Reaction. 

“Some of the recent unofficial strikes of 
this character have been examples of folly 
and selfishness rather than of solidarity 
and sympathy. It may have been the inten- 
tion of those who engineered sympathetic 
strikes to give assistance to other sections 
of workers, but if their action hurts ten 


875" 


times as many workers as it benefits, it 
savors very much of the practice of cutting 
off one’s nose to spite one’s face. 

“Another tragedy of the unofficial strike 
as recently practiced is the misery which 
is unsympathetically inflicted upon other 
trade unionists. Some leaders of these 
strikes have spoken contemptuously of the 
general public. Well, ninety per cent of the 
general public are workers, or the depend- 
ents of workers, and to the extent that 
these are inconvenienced and prejudiced 
the unofficial strike is anti-social. Sooner 
or later the public will realize the anti- 
social nature of these unofficial and _ so- 
called sympathetic strikes and may then 
act towards the strikers as drastically as 
the strikers have acted against them, be- 
cause they believe that such strikes hold 
up the public services and inflict hardship 
upon the community and may become an 
effective way of promoting unemployment, 
of dissipating trade union and friendly 
society funds and of bringing ruin upon 
industries without which the people cannot 
live.” 


DICTATORS MUST GO. 
By John A. Voll, Editor, The Bottle Maker. 


Not long since there came into being in 
Italy a government by force inaugurated by 
an organization calling itself the Fascisti, 
headed by a man named Mussolini, who 
made himself the premier and dictator of 
his country. Much ado was made over this 
dictator and his government by the capital- 
ist press of our country. He was heralded 
as the Saviour of Italy and as the destroyer 
of Communism and Socialism. He was fur- 
ther lauded when in an interview with one 
of our great captains of industry while on 
a visit to Rome, he declared there would be 
no strikes in Italy. This dictator, repre- 
sented as sound and rational in judgment, 
who, with his organization, only had his 
country’s welfare at heart proclaimed his 
democracy at heart and in action, yet 
stated that liberty was a delusion and not 
wanted by the people. 

Like all usurpers of power and oppressors 
he and his kind were the only true patriots; 
the flag, their emblem of purity, the dic- 
tator and his organization wrapped around 
all their actions until lo! and behold, a 
Socialist Deputy by the name of Matteotti 
disappeared and it is stated by correspond- 


ents for newspapers who dared to cut be- 
hind the rigid censorship established by the 
dictator that Matteotti’s body has been 
found terribly mutilated—murdered and 
mutilated because he had announced he 
would expose through documents in his pos- 
session the true character of Fascism. 


Matteotti’s murder is only the latest of 
a long series of crimes; thugs in every part 
of the country have been employed to spread 
terrorism among the critics of the Fascisti 
party. Through the murder of the Italian 
deputy the people are aroused and Mussolini 
and his organization are at this writing on 
the defensive. 


No matter, however, what the outcome of 
the present situation may be, dictators 
must go; their tlme is at an end and this 
whether they be dictators of governments 
or dictators in industry such as we find in . 
our country in the coal fields of Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and Alabama; on the 
railroads; in the steel industry or what not, 
their ilk and tribe are a menace to civili- 
zation. “The mills of the gods grind slowly, 
but they grind exceeding fine.” 


DON’T BE AFRAID TO SAY A GOOD WORD. 


Do you find yourself tongue-tied when 
you feel disposed to say a kind, encouraging 
word to others? If so, you will never regret 
setting yourself to overcome this fault, for 
it is a lamentable fault. There is enough 
harshness, enough coldness, enough indif- 
ference, enough callousness, enough unkind- 
ness in the world. Why not do all you can 
to make people a little cheerier, a little 
brighter, a little happier? Money isn’t the 
only thing we can give which will help and 


please others. We can give a word of sym- 
pathy, a word of appreciation, a word of 
praise. Was it Thoreau who relates that 
when he replied to a beggar who asked him 
for a coin, “I’m sorry, I haven’t a penny 
even to give you, brother,” got this reply: 
“It is something that you have called me 
‘brother’ ?” 

Many of our older generation of industrial 
giants are drivers. They believe in driving 
rather than in leading, in swearing at 
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workers rather than in praising them. 
Many of our most successful business execu- 
tives of the younger generation have learned 
that men work most and best when given 
encouragement and consideration. In these 
democratic days autocratic bossing often 
leads to labor troubles. 
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After all, is not more satisfaction to be 
gained from running a_ business _ har- 
moniously than in attempting to rule every- 
one with a rod of iron? And, in social life, 
do we not all prefer friends who do not 
hesitate to say kind rather than cruel 
things?—Forbes Magazine (N. Y.). 


Compilation of Labor News 


PACKING BARON’S PENSION FADES AS PLANT IS ABSORBED BY 
RIVAL. 


Chicago, July 20.—Tricked into accepting 
low wages.because of the Morris pension 
plan, only to lose his pittance when the 
Morris packing plant merged with Armour. 
R. H. Kunz was a pitiful figure as he toJd 
his story to Circuit Judge Ryner. 


Kunz testified in a suit of a score of 
former Morris employes who are suing to 
have their pensions continued. They told 
the court that the pension fund was organ- 
ized 15 years ago and each employe was 
compelled to contribute 3 per cent of their 
earnings to the fund. 

Kunz told the court that while employed 
at the Morris plant he received offers from 
other concerns at higher wages, but in both 
instances, he said, “I turned them down 
after conferring with the manager of my 
own company. 

“He told me that the life pension benefits 
more than made up the difference in salary 
and that I owed it to my family to guarantee 
them the comforts of life when I was too 
old to work. He said the Morris family 
was behind the pension program and that 
there were millions to back up the disburse- 
ments.” 

Other pensioners told  heart-breaking 
stories of this double-dealing corporation 
that held workers to their low wage tasks 
on the plea that their pensions and a life 

of ease in their old age would make up the 


UNIONIST MAKES DIRE PROPHECY; 


difference. Now these old men find that 
their pension has disappeared and the Mor- 
ris company is absorbed by a rival. 

The Morris family tendered a gift of 
$500,000 to the pension fund, but several 
million dollars is needed to meet the fund’s 
obligations. The pensioners have been of- 
fered the money they contributed, plus 4 
per cent interest. A return of their money, 
however, does not recompense them for 
higher wages many of them were offered 
by other concerns, and which were rejected 
by the pensioners who believed the golden 
promises of the Morris company. 


The suit is a reminder of trade union 
opposition to boss-controlled benefactors of 
every sort. ‘‘Like every plan that has been 
designed to control the worker and stem the 
spirit of self action that glows in every 
human breast, it has gone astray,” says 
the Union Leader, published by the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street Car Men. 

“While the newspapers, college industrial- 
ists and sentimentalists were parading the 
virtues of the Morris employes’ pension 
plan, hard-headed trade unionists, who have 
been through many an industrial struggle, 
proclaimed it nothing but a promise,” the 
Union Leader said. “It was the hay sus- 
pended by the old darkey in front of the 
horse’s head to keep him going—always in 
sight but never in reach.” 


OPPOSES ‘JUNIOR HIGH?”’ 


SCHOOLS. 


Chicago, July 20.—There is a possibility 
that the children of the masses may be 
barred from high schools within another 
decade, according to Victor Olander, secre- 
tary of the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor, who is leading a fight against the 
“junior high” school. 

These schools do not connect with the 
upper high school. So-called ‘‘counselors’”’ 
are employed to select the pupils to be 
given the benefit of courses which lead to 
the high school, and those who are to be 
encouraged to take courses which will defi- 
nitely complete their school life at the end 
of the ninth grade, when the average child 
is 15 years of age. 


Thus the Rochester school authorities re- 
port that, by grouping the children accord- 
ing to so-called ability tests, they have 
developed a very efficient scheme whereby 
the “superior” groups are encouraged to go 
on into the regular high school, while the 
“lower” groups are advised to take work in 
household and industrial courses, which do 
not fit them for any high school activity. 

“The ‘junior  high’,”’ said Secretary 
Olanéer, “is simply an educational switching 
arrangement which enables the school au- 
thorities to sidetrack the children away 
from the main line of education in such a 
manner that they are prevented, from reach- 
ing the high school. That is the purpose 
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of the system, and although in some cities 
the switch has not yet been turned, it is 
ready to be used for sidetracking purposes 
whenever the public temper permits. 

Under this scheme, when the average 
child reaches the age of 12 years and is 
about to enter the seventh grade, the 
parents ‘must decide then and there what 
the future of that child is to be, as the 
school authorities must then be advised as 
to whether or not it is to be sent into the 
high school term three years later, at the 
age of 15, when the so-called ‘junior high’ 
term will have been completed. 

“In other words, the 12-year-old child 
must make a choice between a _ course 
which leads to the high school and one that 
does not. Thus the question of whether a 
boy or a girl is to have the benefit of a 
high school education is to be largely deter- 
mined by the economic status of the child’s 
family three years before it is eligible for 
the high school. 
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“The European method of class distinc- 
tion compels the European parent to make 
the decision some years in advance. Thus 
the schools of Europe have helped to keep 
European society static and to maintain 
clear and distinct class divisions. That is 
what the effect of the so-called ‘junior high’ 
scheme will be in America if it is permitted 
to operate as intended by its promoters. 


“The intensity of the housing 
immediately after the war caused local 
school authorities to concentrate their 
thought and energies toward the solution 
of that one problem, and as a result they 
were easily led in many communities to 
overlook educational features and educa- 
tional values. 


problem 


“The labor movement must be on guard 
against this new development or it will find 
the door of the American public high school 
closed against the children of the common 
people in less than another decade.” 


SOCIETY PAYS HEAVY COST FOR DEFECTIVE CHILDREN. 


New York, July 20.—‘‘Defective children 
are the offspring of overworked mothers. 
It is one of-the accepted doctrines of mod- 
ern science that women seldom have the 
strength to engage in economic life and at 
the same time bear children,” said Bird S. 
Coler, head of the New York department 
of public welfare, in an interview with 
Edward H. Smith and published in the New 
York World. 

“The stress and speed of modern life is 
known to cause a good deal of neurasthenia 
among women,” Mr. Coler said. “Neuras- 
thenia means deranged glands, and women 
who suffer from this complaint are known 
to bear unsound and often defective chil- 
dren. Our clinics show that many defectives 
are born among poor mothers and espe- 
cially to newly arrived foreign mothers who 
are either upset because of changed en- 
vironment or are forced to go out and earn 
their livelihood while they are carrying 
children. 

“A great many criminals of the defective 
or mentally deficient class come into the 
world in this way, and we are now forced to 
believe that this disturbance in the mothers 
is the cause of the large numbers of crimi- 
nals among first generation foreigners. 

“Phe day nursery situation as it exists 


in some of the foreign quarters gives an 
index to what is going on. These nurseries, 
run either by charitable contributions or as 
a matter of private enterprise, are numer- 
ous. Mothers leave children in their care 
and go to work while they are bringing 
other children into being, thus sapping the 
energies and giving the oncoming genera- 
tion a very poor heritage.” 

Commissioner Coler said one need not be 
an alarmist to realize the growing serious- 
ness of this problem. He called attention 
to the army intelligence tests applied dur- 
ing the war, which revealed the large num- 
ber of young men with the mentality of 
13-year-old children. 

“While these tests were probably not too 
carefully conducted and are possibly as 
inaccurate as has been charged,” said the 
commissioner, “the deviation from fact is 
surely not great enough to give us any 
reassurance. Even if more careful tests 
were to reduce the percentage of mental 
deficients to one-fifth, we would still have 
one man in every 10 under the standard of 
adolescent mental development. If one 
child in every 10 showed the more obvious 
kind of defects which occur in the bodily 
structure, the public would not long be blind 
to the gravity of the situation.” 


COURTS AROUSE HATES BY LABOR INJUNCTION. 


Philadelphia, July 20.—In discussing the 
labor injunction at a meeting of lawyers in 
this city, United States Senator Pepper 
emphasized the “growing bitterness of or- 
ganized labor toward the federal courts.” 
He said that under our system of govern- 
ment a well-nigh universal confidence in the 
judiciary is nearly essential to national 
safety. 
- Comparing the British and American atti- 
tude toward organized labor, as reflected in 


legislation and legal policy, Senator Pepper 
said that Great Britain recognized peace- 
able picketing as a legitimate concomitant 
of a strike, and had trained the guns of 
criminal procedure upon conduct which 
threatens breach of the peace or invasion 
of private right. ‘‘What our British friends 
have thus domesticated,” he said, ‘““we seek 
to enjoin.” 

The growing, bitterness of organized labor 
toward the federal court “‘may easily de- 
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velop into a revolutionary sentiment” if not 
checked, said Senator Pepper. During the 
shop men’s strike of 1922, he said, nearly 
every one of the 261 class 1 railroads ap- 
plied for injunctions and that no application 
was denied, nearly 300 orders being issued. 

“Naturally enough,’ continued the sen- 
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ator, ‘there have been bitter protests from 
the ranks of labor. To the striker it seems 
like tyranny to find such vast power exer- 
cised not by a jury of one’s neighbors, but 
by a single official who is not elected, but 
appointed, and whose commission comes 
from distant and little understood sources.” 


‘CHILD LABOR CHECK REJECTED IN GEORGIA. 


Atlanta, Ga., July 20.—By an almost unani- 
mous vote both branches of the state legis- 
lature rejected the child labor amendment 
to the federal constitution. The proposal 
was wrecked on the rock of states’ rights. 

The 1920 census showed more than 89,000 
children between the ages of 10 and 15 
gainfully employed in this state. 

This condition was ignored by the 
Georgia legislators, who declared in a 
screaming resolution, that the proposed 
amendment ‘‘would give irrevocable support 
to a rebellion of childhood which menaces 
our civilization, would give congress not 
only parental authority but all state au- 
thority over education, would destroy local 
self-government, would eviscerate the states 


FAULTY LOCOMOTIVES ARE MENACE 
TO LIFE. 


Washington, July 20.—Railroad wrecks 
and defective locomotives are interesting 
the department of justice and the interstate 
commerce commission. These departments, 
it is stated, will ask congress to put teeth 
in the federal locomotive inspection law by 
providing heavy fines and jail penalties for 
inspectors who overlook obvious faulty 
equipment. 

Trade unionists have repeatedly called at- 
tention to defects in this law and the 
futility of expecting safe equipment when 
a handful of inspectors are supposed to 
examine approximately 8,000 locomotives 
that are operated on 265,000 miles of rail- 
road and housed or repaired at 4,600 places 
throughout the country. 

In his annual report last year, Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover stated that “the losses 
to American industry from the present 
failure of railroad equipment are now equal 
to the entire cost of government.” 

In his recent request to the interstate 
commerce commission that that body probe 
railroad equipment, President Johnston of 
the International Association of Machinists 
said that 36.8 per cent of all locomotives 
on the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
railroad “are chronically out of service and 
in need of repairs while on the Pennsylvania 
railroad the percentage is 42.2.” 


$1,000,000 ANNUALLY OUT OF CONVICT 
LABOR. 

Oklahoma City, July 20.—The Reliance 
Manufacturing Company, which uses Okla- 
homa convicts on its shirt contract, makes 
a profit of $1,000,000 a year.e 

This information is given wide circulation 


and change our plan of government from a 
federal union to a consolidated republic and 
create a centralized government far re- 
moved from the power of the people.” 

The legislators continued their frightful 
prophecies, and said if the amendment is 


adopted ‘“‘a system of slavery” will be estab- | 


lished and congress will be placed “in con- 
trol in every home in the land.” 

“Said proposed amendment,” the legis- 
lators continue, ‘is further rejected because 
it would place in the hands of congress a 
power to destroy agriculture and manutfac- 
turing at will, is merely a hypocritical pre- 
tense at an effort to protect childhood from 
slavery, and is really intended to enslave 
the childhood of this republic.” 


by citizens in this state who oppose the 
leasing of convicts. The Reliance is an 
Illinois corporation. It is capitalized at 
$5,600,000, and in marketing $7,000,000 of 
common stock a syndicate of bankers said: 


“The Reliance Manufacturing Company is 
the largest maker of working men’s shirts 
in the country, doing a business of between 
ten and twelve million dollars a year. 


“It operates 17 prison factories, getting 
buildings rent free and also power, heat 
and light either free or at nominal rates. It 
gets its labor from state prisons and re- 
formatories at rates varying from a fifth to 
a half of the cost in free plants. 


“It started in the shirt business about 
22 years ago with a capital of $25,000. Net 
profits for the first 11 months of 1922 were 
$999,409.44.” 


Organized labor and sympathizers are op- 
posing a contract this company has secured 
from the state board of public affairs. The 
state is paid 60 cents a dozen, or 5 cents 
apiece, for making shirts. 


PARTY ALL “LEADERS,” WITH NO 
RANK AND FILE. 


Seattle, July 20.—The National Farmer- 
Labor party was ‘“‘a case of leaders, with no 
rank and file to back them up,” according 
to J. G. Brown, who recently resigned as 
secretary of tke party. 


This is one of the political movements 
that has appeared and disappeared within 
the past several months. It admitted the 
Communists, and they quickly strangled the 
trustful politicians. The Communists even 
captured the name, and were known for a 
short time as the Federated Farmer-Labor 
party. Then the Communists moved to St. 


eaul, 


fae 
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where they strangled the. recent 


_ Farmer-Labor conference. 


With the refusal of Senator La Follette 


to be associated with the Communists, they 
- nominated a ticket which has since been 


ditched, and Foster and Gitlow, avowed red- 


shirt boys, substituted. 


The Communists have a clear record of 
wrecking everything they touch. 


“FRAME-UP” VICTIM RELEASED FROM 


PRISON. 

Harrisburg, Pa., July 20.—Jacob Dolla, 
active in the nation-wide steel strike, has 
been released from a 17-year penitentiary 
sentence by the state board of pardons. 
Dolla was influential with foreign-born 
workers. He was found guilty of dyna- 
miting the porch of a strikebreakers’ house 
on the testimony of a man who was later 


released. The evidence was so palpably of 


the stool pigeon kind that organized labor 
insisted that the wrong be righted and he 
be returned to his destitute family. 


RECORD RAIL EARNINGS. 

New York, July 20.—The Queen & Cres- 
cent Railroad earned $117.43 a share on its 
common stock last year. The net profit 
was $3,632,662, as against $636,568 last year. 
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This tremendous increase in earnings was 
accomplished notwithstanding the fact that 
freight was handled for less per ton mile 
than in the previous year. 


Baltimore, July 20.—Last year’s net in- 
come of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
was $22,522,035, as compared with $4,375,737 
the previous year. This is a new record 
for this railroad. 


New York, July 20—The New Orleans 
& Northeastern Railway reports a net in- 
come last year of $1,015,195. The previous 
year’s profits totaled $66,344. 

The net income of the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie Railroad trebled last year over 1922. 
The profit was $13,170,106, as compared 
with $4,332,010 in 1922. 
ee ee ee ee ee eee e 

BAR HAWAIIAN JAPANESE. 

Washington, July 20.—Secretary of Labor 
Davis has ruled that Japanese residents of 
the Hawaiian Islands can not enter the 
United States under the new Oriental ex- 
clusion law. Large numbers of Japanese 
are in Hawaii and claim they are entitled 
to admittance to the mainland of the United 
States because of their residence in the 
territory of Hawaii. 


. Co-Operation 


FRANKLIN CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERY BEATS ALL RECORDS 


There’s no way of repressing an ambitious 
co-operative society. Here is the Franklin 
Co-operative Creamery of Minneapolis, not 
yet three years old, and it is out-distancing 
every other consumers’ co-operative in Amer- 
ica. No standard seems too high for the 
Franklin. 

For the first three months of 1924, total 
sales as well as savings increased. This 
year, the first quarter saw a business of 
$873,034.29, a gain of $203,134.00 over the 
same period in 1923. Operating profit for 
the quarter was $34,885.23 after deductions 
had been made for interest on bonds, depre- 
ciation on all property, and reserves for in- 
surance and taxes. 

Of the total assets of the Franklin, which 


were $1,618,527.74 at the end of March, 1924, 
$1,239,609.56 was in land, buildings, machin- 
ery, furniture, fixtures and delivery equip- 
ment. One of the Franklin’s plants is worth 
a half million; the other a quarter million. 


Franklin Creamery is a real co-operative, 
—no boss-ruled enterprise. It loaned its 
manager to the City Co-operative Dairy of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and the record which the 
Franklin has made in the managers absence 
is excellent evidence of the way the cream- 
ery really shares responsibility co-oper- 
atively. Meanwhile, under the direction of 
the Franklin manager, Mr. Edward Solem, 
the Cleveland co-operative has been steadily 
improving its business and financial record. 


GOVERNMENT COMMISSION URGES CO-OPERATION 


Here is something for the farmers of 
America to ponder over. A certain govern- 
ment report issued a few days ago made 
some surprising statements. First, it says: 
“The present system of marketing farm pro- 
duce is wasteful and uneconomic, and a 
great extension of co-operative marketing is 
desirable.” Not content with expressing 
Such a harmless generality, the report goes 
on to say: “Education in the true spirit and 
practice of co-operation is a proper matter 
for assistance from state funds,” It goes 


still further and makes specific suggestions 
how much government funds should be ap- 
propriated to the co-operative movement and 
how they could best be used in furthering 
the movement. What is still more, this sur- 
prising government report was signed and 
indorsed by a majority of the committee 
members. The chances are 90 to 10 that it 
will be adopted as the official policy of the 
government. 

This remarkable report is that of a com- 
mission appointed 18 months ago by the 
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Irish Free State Minister for Agriculture 
“to inquire into and report on the causes of 
the present depression in agriculture and to 
recommend such remedies as will secure for 
agriculture an assured basis for future ex- 
pansion and prosperity.” This Irish govern- 
ment commission took 18 months to explore 
all the panaceas for depressed agriculture, 
and at the end came to the conclusion that 
agriculture can be saved only by co-opera- 
tion. “We firmly believe,’ their report 
reads, “in the co-operative system as calcu- 
lated to promote better business methods, 
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and we consider that the State may, with 
advantage, spend considerable sums in 
teaching of practical co-operation.” This 
official body is not concerned with extend- 
ing credit to vast private farming interests 
masquerading under the-name of co-oper- 
atives, but with handing over funds to 
genuine co-operatives to be used in educa- 
tion. It definitely provides that the Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society should be 
the agent through which co-operative educa- 
tion is spread throughout the country. 


WORKERS RUN CO-OPERATIVE BOOK STORE 


The only co-operative of its kind in the 
world, the Chicago Co-operative Book Stores 
Company, has just completed a thoroughly 
sucéessful year. This happens to be the first 
financially successful year of its short four 
years’ existence, and the co-operative mem- 
bers are marking it especially by a dividend. 
With a comfortable surplus on their hands 
this year, the directors decided that instead 
of merely paying interest on capital stock 
for the current year, they would go back to 
the beginning of the enterprise and pay 
earned interest from the start. A check 
has been sent to stockholders for interest at 


six per cent for the first year. If this year 
and coming years are as successful, it looks 
as if the stockholders would have a ci. 
edged security. 

Organized in April, 1920, the Chicago Co- 
operative Book Stores Company opened two 
bookshops, the “Radical Book Shop” and 
the “Walden Book Shop.” In 1922, the first 
of these was sold to another concern and all 
attention given to the making the Walden 
Book Shop a genuine co-operative success. 
In 1923 the Walden made an excellent record, 
and is starting out in 1924 just as prom- 
isingly. 


GATHERING POTATOES FOR CO-OPERATORS 


Ninety-seven miles from Weymouth, off 
the tip-end of eastern England, is the little 
island of Jersey. Cows have long made 
Jersey famous, but it is the humble Jersey 
potato which is adding new luster to its 
name. The story of the Jersey potato is 
the story of the thoroughness of the British 
co-operative movement in acting as the con- 
necting link between the producer and 
consumer. 


Only 12 miles long and averaging about 
4% miles in width, the island of Jersey sup- 
ports a population of close to 50,000 people, 
a ratio which, if applied to England, would’ 
give a population not of 40 millions but 140 
millions. It is an extremely fertile bit of 
land in the English Channel; trees and 
plants grow in the open with almost tropical 
luxuriance. Agriculture is its staple and 
almost its only industry, and that is pursued 
so thoroughly that almost every acre of land 
is under cultivation. Farms are small, aver- 
aging 18 acres. On eight acres, or even 
less, a man and his family can prosper. The 
most important crop is the vast quantity of 
potatoes which the island pours into the 
lap of England just before English potatoes 
are ready for the market. 


During the harvest season Jersey’s port 
town—St, Helier—is a scene of astonishing 
activity. The quays are crowded with 
vessels being loaded or unloaded of empty 
boxes. All along the front are great sheds 
with hundreds of packers busily at work. 
Right in the center of this is situated the 
huge packing shed of the British Co-oper- 
ative Wholesale Society. Expert co-operative 


buyers are busying appraising the value of 
the various loads and*® buying them or pass- 
ing them over, according to whether or not 
they are up to the high standard which in 
this, as in the other matters, co-operators 
demand. 


Fifteen years ago the C. W. S. commenced 
buying directly with the islanders; today it 
is now the largest single buyer on the 
Jersey market. It bought 3,000 tons of 
Jersey potatoes a year ago, and the officials 
expect to touch 4,000 tons before the present 
season closes. Large quantities of these 
are shipped direct to the retail co-operatives, 
but most of them go to the Manchester 
headquarters of the British Co-operative 
movement. Two co-operative ships, called 
“New Pioneer” and “Fraternity,” ply back 
and forth all during the potato season, in 
service for the Jersey farmers and the 
English consumers. 


In addition to purchasing the Jerseyites’ 
produce, the C. W. S. within recent years 
has opened a store for the sale of seeds, 
manures, etc. In the course of a year, thou- 
sands of tons of these necessities are sold 
to, the farmers on a non-profit co-operative 
basis. 

As a result of the stimulation which the 
co-operatives have given to trade in the 
Jersey potato, this little island has been 
blessed with comparative prosperity. The 
kind of poverty which we see in American 
cities every day never occurs in Jersey. 
British co-operators, in serving their con- 
sumers at home, have also served the wel- 
fare of the producers in little Jersey. 
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WORLD CO-OPERATIVE EXHIBITION HISTORIC EVENT 


The greatest co-operative exhibition ever 
held has opened its doors in Ghent, Bel- 
gium, The International Co-operative Expo- 
sition, staged in the hall and gardens in 
which the World’s Fair of 1903 was held, 
brings together representatives of thirty 
million  co-operators from forty different 
nations. It is actually showing the world 
that co-operation is actually at work suc- 
eessfully inaugurating a new social order 
which will grow within, in spite of, and 
against the exploiting capitalist world. 

This remarkable exhibition will continue 
to September 15th. It has been arranged by 
a federation of Belgian co-operative socie- 
ties in the most ideal spot possible. The 
hall is a tremendous palace and the grounds 
about are full of fragrant flowers, well-kept 
lawns, and magnificent trees. Almost every 
known human necessity are on array. There 
are societies or departments of societies 
which concern themselves with the newly- 
born, with the feeding and clothing of the 
people, with the erection and furnishing of 
houses, with the education and amusement 


of people (there is a fully-equipped co- 
operative theater in the exhibition) with the 
encouragement of thrifty by means of labor 
co-operative banks, with the curing of the 
sick and the provision of artificial limbs, 
with the spread of education by printing 
and publication of newspapers, and with the 
recreation of the people at vacation homes 
in the country and by the seaside. The 
Exposition displays everything from sample 
shoes to ships and sealing wax made by 
co-operative societies scattered all over the 
world in 40 different nations. 

The opening of the International Exposi- 
tion marks: the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Belgian co-operative move- 
ment. From the little co-operative bakery 
which Edward Anseele and a dozen poor 
fellow workmen started in the back yard 
of an inn fifty years ago, Belgian co-opera- 
tion has grown to enormous proportions, a 
quarter of the Belgian population, and fur- 
nishes the backbone for the progressive 
trade union and political movements of the 
nation. 


Smiles 


HE CAME—HE SAW—HE “BEAT IT.” 


The politician who was running for re- 
election called at the home of a Quaker con- 
stituent and asked for him. 


“Have a seat, and my husband will see 
thee,’ responded the Quaker lady. 


The politician waited for some time, but 
the husband failed to show up. ‘When will 
your husband see me?” he asked. 


“He has seen thee,” said the Quaker lady, 
“but he did not like thy looks, so he went 
another way.’—Ex. 


REPARTEE. 


_ “Well, well!’ exclaimed Mrs. Allen, looking 
up from the morning paper, “boots and shoes 
should be getting much cheaper now. Here’s 
a paragraph that states they are being made 
from all sorts of skins, even rat skins,” and 
then trying to be funny, she added: ‘“I won- 
der what they do with banana and orange 
skins?” 

“Oh, my dear,’ replied Mr. 


Allen, 
make slippers.’”—The Link. 


“they 


TURRIBLE! TURRIBLE! 


One Sunday two lovers went to church. 
When the collection was being taken up the 
‘young man explored his pockets, and find- 
ing nothing, whispered to his sweetheart, 
“I haven’t a cent, I changed my pants.” 

Meanwhile the girl had been searching her 
bag and finding nothing blushed a rosy 
red and said, “I’m in the same predicament.” 

—EHx. 


LOCATING HIS TROUBLE. 

A colored agent was summoned before gio 
insurance commissioner. 

“Don’t you know,” said the commissioner, 
“that you can’t sell life insurance without a 
state license?” 

“Boss,” said the darkey, “you shuah said 
a moufful, I knowed I couldn’t sell it, but I 
didn’t know the reason,’”—Omaha Life Light. 


NOTHING DOING. 


A school teacher had found her class of 
boys reluctant in their writing of English 
compositions. At last she conceived a great 
idea to stimulate their interest—to write an 
account of a ballgame. 

It seemed that she was successful. With- 
one exception, the boys threw themselves at 
the task and evolved youthful masterpieces. 
The backward one chewed reluctantly at his 
pen and was then struck by a burst of 
genius. When the teacher opened his paper, 
it read: 

“Rain—no game.’—The American Legion 
Weekly. 


SHE STANDS BY. 


“How is it,” inquired a young bride of an 
older married friend, “that you always man- 
age to have such delicious meat?” 

“It is very simple,” said the older woman. 
“T first select a good, honest butcher, and 
then I stand by him.” 

“You mean that you give him all your 
trade?” 

“No, I mean that I stand by him while he 
is cutting the meat.’”—HEx. 
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OUT OF RANGE. 


An old negro who was with the army in 
France was beating it for the back areas as 
fast as he could go when he was stopped by 
a white officer. 

“Don’t delay me, suh,” 
gotta be on my way.” 

“Boy,” replied the officer, 
who Iam? I’m a general.” 

“Go on, white man, you ain’t no general.” 

“T certainly am,’ insisted the officer, 
anerily. 

“Lordy!” exclaimed the negro, taking a 
second look, “You sure is! I musta been 
travelin’ some, ’cause I didn’t think I’d got 
back that far yit.”—Ex. 


said the negro. ‘“I’s 


“do you know 


UNANIMOUS. 
Judge: ‘“‘What brought you here?” 
Prisoner: “Two policemen.” 
Judge: “Drunk, I suppose?” 
Prisoner: ‘Yes, both of them,’”’—Ex. 


WHY THE WEALTHY SAY “JAMES.” 


The new chauffeur was extremely ret- 
icent. In fact, his mistress thought him 
bashful. 

“Won’t you tell me your last name, John?” 

“No’m; just call me John.” 

“Well, may I know what your last name 
is?” 

“No’m; you’d better not.” 

“T insist upon calling you by your last 
name!” 

‘All right, then, call me, Darling!’”’—Ex. 


Poetical Selections 


THE CLEANING BUG. 


When Lovely Woman feels the surge 

And thrill of Spring, the ‘‘Cosmic Urge.” 

When all the breezes call to her 

And every fibre is astir, 

She ties a towel ’round her brows, 

Upsets the house, forgets her spouse, 

And thus becomes that funny thing 

The Cleaning Bug—of which I sing. 

Armed with a broom, a brush, a rag, 

A duster as her battle flag 

She charges at her grimy foe 

The dirt that does—or doesn’t—show. 

She brushes, scratches, scrapes and rubs. 

She shines and polishes and scrubs 

In every spot, by every means, 

She cleans and cleans and cleans and 

cleans! 

Her husband has to help himself 

And eat from any handy shelf. 

For though he search with eager eye, 

There is no place to sit or lie. 

His home—once easy, calm and snug— 

Is captured by the Cleaning Bug! 
—Puck. 
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HARD WORK. 
Angry Waldo—“If you was actually — 
obliged to work, Bill, wo’t would you scone | 
be?” 
Beery Billings (thoughtfully) —“Well, ra 
t’?ink in a case like dat I’d sooner be a barrel i. 
uv cider.”’—Ex. ; 
IT BEATS THE DEVIL. a 
A colored preached called on a white min- 
ister. He found the white man busy writ- 
ing. “What are you doin’?” he asked. “Tm 
preparing notes for my sermon ‘next Sun- d 


day.” The colored gentleman shook his fe 
head. “I certainly would never do dat, sir, o fy 
he said. “De debbil am lookin’ right over 


your shoulder and knows everything you — 
gwine to say and he am prepared for you. 
Now I don’t take no notes and when I gets _ 
up to talk, neder me nor de debbil himself 
don’t know what I’m gwine to say.”—Ex, ~ 


Effie: 

Mother: 
ling!” 

Effie (pause): “But why have you got 
such a lot, Mummie—?” 


Mother: 


‘ 
“Why han’t Daddy much hair?” re 
“Because he thinks a lot, “7 

rt.) 
| 


“Get-on-with-your-breakfast!” 


The genius of a certain Arkansas editor — 
showed itself recently when he printed the — 
following news item in the local columns of a 
his paper: e 

“Miss Beulah Blank, a Batesville belle of ! 
twenty summers, is visiting her twit 4% 
brother, aged thirty-two.’—Ex. 


es 2 


ea» 
a ee 


= 5 eS rt 4 b. 
ee RS ee Ae es Se See ee 8 


A ROYAL HEART, 


Ragged, uncomely, and old and gray, 
A woman walked in a northern town. 
And through the crowd as she wound her Bi 
way ty 

ee 
One saw her loiter and then stoop down, a 
Putting something away in her old torn 


sown. s | 


“You are hiding a jewel!” the watcher said. 4 


_ (Ah, that was her heart—had the truth been 


read!) | 
“What have you stolen?” he asked again. _— 
Then the dim eyes filled with a sudden pain. a 


And under the flickering light of gas | 


She showed him her gleaning. “It’s bro 
glass,” . | 
She said. “I hae lifted it frae the street ~~ | 


To be oot o* the road o’ the bairnies’ feet!” — 


Under the fluttering rags astir 

That was a royal heart that beat! 

Would that the world had more like her 
Smoothing the road for its bairnies’ feet! 


—Will H. Ogilvie. 
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TRUE REFORM HAS ONE BEGINNING. 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


“Oh, ye men who prate of college, 

And of books as the door of hope, 

Go and give the living knowledge 
Where the toiling people grope 

Like the plants in shadowy places, 
They are needing sun to bloom; 

They are hungering for life’s graces; 
They are wanting vene and room, 


“Give them something more of pleasure 

Than ten million dollar tomes; 

Give them work and give them leisure, 
Give them clubs and give them homes. 

Open wide the door of beauty 
And invite the people in— 

And you’ll find the paths of duty 
Better filled than paths of sin. 


“Oh, I can not sit debating 
On the issues of a creed 
With the mighty work that’s waiting 
And the world’s tremendous need; 
And the cold, dogmatic steeple 
Brings no pennies from my purse 
While the people, people! people!! 
Groan beneath oppression’s curse, 


“While the tenements are reeking F 
With the striving, toiling poor, 
Do not send your churchmen seeking 
Help for ‘heathens’ at my door. 
Let them go where sin carouses, 
Or where seething sweatshops stand, 
Let them see the slaughter houses 
Of the children of our land! 


“True reform has one beginning— 
The right hand of Brotherhood. 
Would you help men out of sinning? 
Would you lead them into good? 
Would you teach that Christ has risen? 
Prove it by your deeds of worth. 
If you want to close the prison, 
Beautify the homes of earth.” 


ALWAYS ANOTHER FIGHT LEFT. 


I have failed in a thousand cases, 
But I still have the heart to try; 
-I am scarred in a hundred places, 
No darling of luck am I. 
In many a crucial hour 
I have hoped, and been scorned and 
kicked; 
But never has Fate had power 
To convince me that I was licked. 


I have trusted and been mistaken; 
My friendship has been betrayed; 

I have struggled alone, forsaken 
By men who have had my aid; 

I have listened to those who flattered; 
Their motives misunderstood, 

But my faith has remained unshattered; 
I believe in the ultimate good. 
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I ask for no unearned pleasure, 
No pathway through flowery lanes; 
I offer a full, fair measure 
Of effort for all my gains; 
I'll try, though the pace be grilling, 
Nor whine if I’m tripped or tricked, 
As long as my soul’s unwilling 
To let me believe I am licked. 


By S. E. Kiser, in “Success Magazine.” 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of members 
and relatives of members have been re- 
ceived with suitable resolutions of 
sympathy: 


Members. 


Brother William Demouth, member of 
Lodge No. 652, Warwick, N. Y., died recently. 

Brother Sam Etroff, member of Lodge 
No. 161, Boone, Ia., died June 23, 1924. 

Brother Jessie Romer, member of Lodge 
No. 170, Richmond, Va., died June 14, 1924. 


Lodge Notices 


Hix—Local No. 104. 
Any secretary taking up the card of W. 
M. Hix, Reg. No. 115741 kindly notify Ben 
Gretzke, S. B. A., lL. 104. 


LIST OF MEMBERS PREVIOUSLY 
ADVERTISED. dacs 


Carpenter—Lodge No. 104. 


Any secretary taking up the card of Jack Carpenter, Reg. 
No. 161072, a driller, will kindly notify the undersigned, as 
he left here owing money he borrowed, and also. owes 
Pe = and board. Ben Grectke, B. A. S. L. 104. March 
ournal. 


Christian—Lodge No. 613. 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts of John Christian, Reg. 
No. 167171; kindly notify the undersigned, as he obtained a 
clearance card from this local fraudulently, and is over a 
year in arrears of dues. Emmett K. Sheehan, F. Cc. S. L. 
613. March Journal. 


Young—Lodge No. 32. 


Lodge No. 32 has revoked the withdrawal card issued to 
Boilermaker Blain A (Cannon Ball) Young, Reg. No. 30369, 
for conduct unbecoming a member. W. E. Dwyer, L. 32. 
May Journal. 


Mennemyer—Lodge No. 483. 

Anyone knowing the whereabouts of F,. A. Mennemyer, Reg. 
No. 281500, will please notify the undersigned, as he is six 
months in arrears; left here without taking clearance card and 
owed L, 483 $50. Dan Witagerald, S. L 483. May Journal. 


Receipts Stolen—Golobay. 

Bro. H. M. Golobay, Reg. No. 80254 receipts and book 
were stolen, Any brother seeing this card or Secretary 
taking up same kindly notify Local 707; the one who got it 
was going south. John Lawler, S, I. 707, 518 N. Union 
St., Ponca City, Okla., June Journal. 
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Most wonderful 


offer ever made! Send 57 Mi F LES Oo nM 
, a dollar Today! No bother! PY} 9 
s No delay! Beautiful clus- GAL of GAS 
ter 7 fiery brilliant blue ; a 


Oe ncmen cea An SRS Orie runs 57 miles on a gall 

B Days’ Free Trial. See for : ° : g Se 

J yourself that it ‘looks ex- 7 of gasoline Diane an automa eas 
eeu Le nutes ‘Lhe inventoe tea 
only $4.57 monthly; price i <5 di f F 


$46.75. Otherwise “return il Stransky, |7-lst St., Pukwana, S. Dak., 
a we W 7 a19 
Rolla’ usw ivorn devant wants agents and iswilling to send sam- 


Today! Free Cataloa—of (im ples at his own risk. Write him today. 


other wonderful values. 
Diamonds, watches, etc. 


Best values; your Own ie 


‘ Lhaear vou piaet a ii | 
: ; Address Dept. BJS. Agents Wanted! 
eT Salesmen=Distributors 


to use and introduce attachment 
that makes Fords run on 94% 
air. THERMOSTAT on ex- 

haust automatically turns 
down needle valve as engine 
warms, exactly as Ford 
Manual! says do by hand. 


Blancke Thermostatic ; 


Automatic Carbureter Control 


a 
O 


oat 


Foundry Shoes 


STRICTLY UNION MADE 


Genuine Chrome Calf Upper, Heat-resisting erry Ae Dod alee car receoiostahe —— 
Chromelk Soles. A new type of shoe meeting carbureter control under Blancke 
y ; icense. ou can make Big Money selling 
date Lay vanganaine re Send for booklet. Agents this wonderful proven device. Experience not necessary. Blancke 
wanted, pies will Pace 708 tno auras Na a ot saves of your own that 
FRANK LINDNER SHOE Co. een eS OU Oe Spb geben pagans NE 
146 Saratoga Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. Write for Sree irri 


s 
Fortune .Teliing 
sThe GENUINE — 
Globe! CRYSTAL ORACLE SSN 
tion--- , Mar- ; 5 
enswetioney: Luck! Mystif ying, thril- a 4% 


ing, fascinating game, $4 Outfit in- 
cludes 6 inches round Crystal Globe; 
168-pz. Book on Divination by Crys- 
tal, Dreams, etc.; also Book How to 
Converse wih Spirits,’ ; Cat Price 
Send 20c. for postage. 
Pay thasbalance ($2,25) $ 45 
when delivered. 
PARK PUB. CO. — 
Park Row Bidg., New York 


Depts K. B. 


Every car owner should have 

at least one of these high 
quality used tires. Sensation- | 
, i ally low price is youropportu- | 

| \ R ‘ nity. Standard makes. Allin 

y \W ig fine condition. Thousands of 

customers report excellent 

service and unusual mileage. 


Buy Now While Prices Hold 
Tires Babi Tires Bab ads 
30x314 $2.50 $1.00 32x414 $4.00 $1.75 
32x314 2.75 1.00 33x44 4.25 1.75 
3.00 1.40 34x41 4.50 1.75 
3.25 1.50 35x44 4.75 1.75 
3.50 1.50 33x5 5.00 1.75 
3.75 1.50 35x5 5.50 2.05 
Send only $1.00 for each tire or- 
dered. Balance C.O.D. Spec- 
ify whether you want clincher or 
straight side. FREE—new tube with 
every order for two or more tires if cash 


accompanies order. Get your order in 
now. Think what you save! Order TODAY. 


ARROW TIRE CORP. 30°? 5, Michlgaa tvenue | 


Tailoring Agents 
Our wonderful outfit pulls or- 
ders quick, on sight. Clever, new, dif- 
ferent from all others. Bigger profits, 
aid in advance, taking orders for our 
ne made-to-measure clothes. We 
deliver and collect for you. é 


it) 
$65°° a Week 33 
Entirely NEW Pian 
Just think, you get $4.00 to $8.00 
profits on every, order. Cash in 
big on this winning NEW WAY, ¢ 
no delay, no waiting. Get FREE \ 


classy samples and booklet, ex- 
plains everything clear and simple. 


Big Sample Outfit FREE | 
You can’t fail to make good. You 
wili be delighted with this wonder 
ful outfit, cloth samples 3 x 2%, hand- 
some fashions and everything needed 
to make success certain. All in classy 
Buckram cover with snap fastener. A }2 
knockout for Big Money. Limited 

supply ieft. WRITE TODAY. Send No Money 
Washington Tailoring Co., DeptR21 Chicago 


g2 


ew 


DICE—CARDS 


Ordinary dice are not 
“fair”? because they are not 


fect cubes. We make 
ie Prompiness Asssured. Best Results a : 
ATE NTS Booklet Free. Highest References ty hos seg diverti aa 
z f cial work on dice and cards 
Send drawing or model for examina- for entertaining and magical purposes. 


tion and report as to patentability. FRAZELLE NOVELTY CO., 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644G St., Washing.on, D. C- 906 Haas Bldg. Los Angeles ia 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR EXECUTIVE COUNCIL EN- 
DORSES LAFOLLETTE AND WHEELER. 


By International L abor News Service. 


Atlantic City.Senator Robert Marion La- 


Follette will be supported by American la- 
bor for the presidency as the result of the 


endorsement of his candidacy and that of 


Senator Wheeler, by the executive council 
of the American Federation of Labor here. 


The endorsement is clear-cut, supporting 
LaFollette and Wheeler as independent can- 
didates. The report shows the great su- 


periority of the Independent platform, tak- 


ing it up point by point. It condemns the 


- Republican and Democratic platforms with- 


| 
| 


out reserve pouring hot shot into both 
documents for their repudiation of the inter- 
ests of the people. 

The council’s report steers clear of third 
party proposals or possibilities and makes 
it clear that it will not be involved in such 
ideas and programs as may be advanced by 
minority groups, such as the socialists, that 
may see fit to support the Independent 
ticket. It likewise asserts American Fed- 
eration of Labor leadership in the Congres- 
sional campaign. The labor movement 
goes into the campaign for LaFollette be- 
cause LaFollette is right and because his 
platform offers the people the greatest hope 


of progress in this present campaign. The 
report in full follows: 
Labor’s Non-Partisan Political Campaign. 


Conclusions and Recommendations. 


The executive committee of the -American 
Federation of Labor National Non-Partisan 
Political Campaign Committee presented La- 
bor’s proposals to the Republican Conven- 
tion. 

The Republican convention gave labor’s 
representatives a brief and curt hearing. 
The Republican platform ignores entirely 
the injunction issue. It fails to deal with 
Labor’s right to organize or the right of 
the workers even in self defense, collective- 
ly to cease work. That platform sustains 
the Railroad Labor Board, with all that it 
Means in the direction of government co- 
ercion of wage earners. It fails to recom- 
mend the ratification by the states of the 
Child Labor constitutional amendment. 


The Republican convention nominated 


candidates unacceptable to labor. 


Its candidate for vice-president is one of 
the most outspoken enemies of Labor and 
is the founder of an organization dedicated 
to the task of writing into all political plat- 
forms planks calling for the anti-union shop 
—an organization which also encouraged 
and supported the Daugherty injunction 
against the railroad shopmen. 


Labor’s representatives submitted to the 
Democratic convention identical proposals 
to those submitted to the Republican con- 
vention. At this convention an extended 
hearing was granted. The Democratic plat- 
form pledges that party to legislation to 
regulate hours and conditions of all labor, a 
proposal against which the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has struggled throughout 
its whole history. It is silent as to the in- 
junction. It does not meet the Railroad 
Labor Board issue. On that point it is so 
equivocal that the enemies of Labor may 
well feel that their desires will be met. It, 
too, fails to recommend the ratification by 
the states of the Child Labor constitutional 
amendment. 


The Democratic convention nominated 
candidates unacceptable to Labor. 


As to the candidates and platforms, both 
the Republican and the Democratic Party 
conventions flaunted the desires of Labor, 
the Republican convention in an arrogant 
manner; the Democratic convention by that 
evasiveness which is the customary mark 
of insincerity. 

There remains the candidacy of Robert M. 
LaFollette and Burton K. Wheeler, the first 
an Independent Republican; the second an 
Independent Democrat, running as such. 

These candidates have proffered a plat- 
form in which the economic issues of the 
day are met in a manner more nearly con- 
forming to Labor’s proposals than any other 
platform. 

This platform pledges a remedy for the 
injunction evil. 
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It pledges the right to organize and col- 
lectively to cease work. 


It pledges protection of the rights of free 
speech, free press and free assemblage. 


It pledges abolishment of the Railroad 
Labor Board. 


It pledges a measure to annul the power 
of the Supreme Court to declare laws per- 
manently unconstitutional. 


It declares for direct election of president 
and vice-president and election of federal 
judges. 

It recommends prompt ratification by the 
states of the Child Labor constitutional 
amendment. 


It pledges subsequent federal legislation 
to protect child life. 


On international issues this platform does 
not conform to Labor’s proposals but it 
does more fully than any other political 
platform meet Labor’s views in relation to 
domestic economic issues. 


We cannot do other than point out this 
fact, together with the further and perhaps 
more important fact that the candidates 
Mr. LaFollette and Mr. Wheeler, have 
throughout their whole political careers, 
stood steadfast in defense of the rights and 
interests of the wage earners and the farm- 
ers. 


We cannot fail to observe that both Re- 
publican and Democratic Parties through 
manipulated control are in a condition of 
moral bankruptcy which constitutes a 
menace and a peril to our country and its 
institutions. Machine politicians have 
brought upon our country moral obliquity 
and unashamed betrayal. We are judging 
on the basis of the condition which exists 
and this judgment will be reversed only 
when the conditions upon which it is based 
are changed. 


Service to the people is a noble cause 
which demands consecration and the Ameri- 
can.Labor movement demands that’ there 
be that consecration in candidates to whom 
it gives support. 


Our course is clear. In pointing to the 
platform and records of the Independent 
candidates, we do so with the confidence 
that no other course can be pursued if we 
are to remain true to our convictions and 
to our traditions. Those who are hostile 
to Labor and to the people generally and who 
devoted their energies to the service of re- 
action and special interests, must be op- 
posed. 


We call upon the wage earners and the 
great masses of the people everywhere who 
stand for freedom, justice, democracy and 
human progress, to rally in this campaign 
to the end that the representatives of re- 
action and special interests may be defeated 
and the faithful friends and servants of the 
masses elected. 


Cooperation hereby urged is not a pledge 


of identification with an independent party 
movement or a third party, nor can it be 
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construed as support for such a party, group 
or movement except as such action accords 
with our non-partisan political party. We 
do not accept the government as the solu- 
tion of the problems of life. Major problems 
of life and labor must be dealt with by 
voluntary groups and organizations, of 
which trade unions are an essential and 
integral part. Neither can this co-operation 
imply our support, acceptance or endorse- 
ment of policies or principles advocated by 
any minority groups or organizations that 
may see fit to support the candidacies of 
Senator LaFollette and Senator Wheeler. 


In the campaign to elect men to Congress, 
regardless of their political group or party 
affiliation and deserving of Labor’s support, 
there must be unity of purpose and method, 
therefore leadership must lie with the only 
organization having the right to speak for 
the entire labor movement. In this the 
American Federation of Labor yields to none 
but will maintain steadfast its leadership, 
guidance and direction. 


In the selection and election of men to 
public office within the several states, 
leadership must lie with our State Federa- 
tions of Labor and in city and county elec- 
tions this right must rest with central labor 
bodies. 


Organized labor owes allegiance to no 
political party or group. It is not partisan 
to any political party or group. It is parti- 
san to principles—the principles of freedom, 
of justice, of democracy. 


It is the duty of trade unionists, their 
friends and sympathizers, and all. lovers of 
freedom, justice and democratic ideals and 
institutions to unite in defeating those seek- 
ing public office who are indifferent or hos- 
tile to the people’s rights and interests. It 
is the duty of all to support such candidates 
to public office who have been fair, just 
and outspoken in behalf of the welfare of 
the common people. 


We shall analyze the record and attitude 
of every aspirant to public office and shall 
give our findings the widest possible pub- 
licity. Labor’s enemies and friends must 
be clearly known and be definitely indicated. 


In calling upon all affiliated and recog- 
nized national and international and brother- 
hood organizations, state federations of 
labor, central labor bodies, local unions, 
labor’s friends and sympathizers, to give 
united, unrestricted, loyal and active sup- 
port to the non-partisan campaign now set 
in motion, we emphasize the imperative 
need of an intensive educational campaign 
to enable all to act with discrimination and 
wisdom in this election, and to stand faith- 
fully by our friends and to elect them and 
to oppose our enemies and to defeat them. 
Samuel Gompers, Frank Morrison, James 
O’Connell, Matthew Woll, Executive Com- 
mittee, American Federation of Labor Na- 
tional Non-Partisan Political Campaign Com- 
mittee. 
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THE MIRACLE OF AMERICAN PRODUCTION. 
Fair Tariff League (Fourth Article). 


The American Wage Earner’s Contribution 
to Civilization. ° 


With only six per cent of the world’s popu- 
lation and one-thirteenth of its land surface, 
the United States is manufacturing about 
one-half of many of the world’s essential 
commodities, and consuming almost in pro- 
portion to its production. 


The following figures, presented by Mr. 
Julius Barnes, illustrate: 


America produces 43 per cent of the world 
output of coal and consumes 42 per cent. 


America produces 54 per cent of the world 
output of iron and consumes 53 per cent. 


America produces 64 per cent of the world 
output of steel and consumes 57 per cent. 


~ America produces 49 per cent of the world 
output of copper and consumes 44 per cent. 


America produces 64 per cent of the world 
output of petroleum and consumes 72 per 
cent. 

America produces 69 per cent of the world 
output of cotton and consumes 37 per cent. 


America produces 52 per cent of the world 
output of timber and consumes 51 per cent. 


America produces 41 per cent of the world 
output of shoes and consumes 39 per cent. 


“America produces 43 per cent of the world 
output of printing paper—the great indica- 
tor of the dissemination of information and 
knowledge—and consumes 50 per cent. 


The United States possesses about one- 
half of the world’s supply of gold. It owns 
almost half the railroad mileage of the 
world, and three-quarters of the telephone 
and telegraph equipment. It produces and 
uses about ninety per cent of the world’s 
automobiles. With 1,800,000 railway em- 
ployes, in 1923 her Class 1 railroads moved 
423,000,000,000 ton-miles of freight. Our ex- 
ports in 1923 averaged $13,000,000 daily. Our 
total foreign trade averaged $26,000,000 daily. 


To claim that our wage earners did all 
this would be as foolish as for the grain of 
wheat to say to the glass of water, “I, 
Wheat, sustain life. Water doesn’t count.” 
Labor would be the last to make such a 
claim. The point, however, is that labor 
did its full and marvelous share in this 
astounding production. In its will to work, 
its energy, its love of service and accom- 
pliskment, it set an example to the world. 
It showed that high wages are cheap wages; 
that any nation that would compete with us 
must, by high wages and high living stand- 
ards, emulate the United States and cease 
to look for profit by the continued degrada- 
tion of its labor. 


America has little to fear from foreign 
labor, hungry and_ ill-conditioned. The 
foreigner has much to fear from American 
labor, as fit as a horse for a race. 

Nor need America fear the increased pro- 
duction of foreign countries following the 
coming rehabilitation of Europe. As our 


figures show, those countries will increase 
their own consumption largely in proportion 
with their increased production, provided 
they properly improve the condition and the 
buying power of their wage earners. If 
they don’t do this, we may pity their labor, 
but we can not fear its competition. 


We will continue to safeguard our wages 
and markets by moderate protection, while 
showing, as heretofore, the superiority of 
our high wages and low costs by meeting 
the products of those other countries on an 
even basis in the neutral markets of the 
world. 


The Wage Earner’s Profit in Foreign Trade. 


American wage earners have a great stake 
in foreign trade. In the two years next 
preceding the World War, we exported $1,- 
051,500,000 more than we imported. Ameri- 
can labor made a net gain of approximately 
$331,000,000 in the wages carried by this 
excess of exports over imports. In the two 
years next after the war, we exported $4,- 
672,000,000 more than we imported, with a 
gain of $1,210,000,000 to American labor in 
this excess of exports. Labor made this 
extra income for its own spending even as 
it used our imports for its material comfort. 


It has been estimated that our factories 
can produce one-third more than we can 
consume. They were fully occupied for 
some time after the world war in making up 
the deficiency in consumption during the 
war. They have always been exceedingly 
busy for two or three years after each 
period of restricted consumption. Today 
production has again overtaken consump- 
tion and our factories are partly idle. Many 
industries, including textiles and steel, are 
running one-third below capacity, with em- 
ployes idle or on short time. We want 
ever-increasing foreign markets. 


The war has left us a position of such 
unparallelled strength and power as should 
cause us in humility to resolve to meet in 
full our world-wide opportunities and obli- 
gations. 


Invention and the extension of our facili- 
ties increase our production much faster 
than our population increases. Also our 
present immigration laws give us a half 
miilion less annual increase in population 
than formerly, with a further loss of the 
natural increase of this prolific immigrant 
stock. 


With our 110,000,000 people producing one- 
half as many of the world’s basic commodi- 
ties, and a vast proportion of its other com- 
medities and in ever increasing volume; 
that is, producing in many fields as much as 
the world’s other 1,600,000,000 people, we 
must increase the consumption of our prod- 
ucts by this other 1,600,000,000 people, and 
we must give them as reasonably liberal 
terms as we can on their purchases and 
their payments. 


~ 
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American Labor Always Efficient and Cheap. 


From the beginning of our history and 
when we were an English Colony with our 
markets wide open to England’s so-called 
cheap labor, American wage earners have 
shown their superiority to European labor 
in our lower wage cost per yard and pound 
of product in many commodities. Because 
of our lower costs in Colonial days, England 
tried to hamper our manufacturers by hos- 
tiie legislation, which was one of the rea- 
sons for our revolt from England in 1776. 


In 1878, William M. Evarts, a great pro- 
tectionist and Secretary of State, after care- 
ful investigation through his consular 
agents, said: “The average American 
workman performs one-and one-half to twice 
as much work in a given time as the aver- 
age European workman.” 


In 1888, Charles S. Hill, protectionist, and 
statistician in the Department of State, 
quoting the statistics of England and the 
United States, said: “Here is the positive 
proof that American mechanics in the aggre- 
gate accomplish exactly double the result of 
the same number of British mechanics. They 
are therefore very justly paid double in 
wages.” 


In 1899, Judge Kelly said that an English 
nailmaker got 387 cents per day and an 
American $4.50 per day, but the cost of la- 
bor per pound of nails was 3 cents in Eng- 
land and one-half cent in the United States. 
For many years we supplied a great por- 
tion of England’s requirement of nails, at 
one-third less than ;our domestic price. 
Our makers got a high tariff by telling of 
the difference in wages per day, and con- 
ceding the lower wage cost per pound of 
product. This is the fixed practice of that 
great number of American manufacturers 
of our essential commodities who tell of our 
high wage per day and conceal our low 
wage per unit of product. Their statements 
beget a deadening political fear in many 
people and keep from them and others an 
appreciation of American wage-earners that 
should gladden the world. 


Today the average American workman 
uses 244 times more horsepower than the 
Englishman and produces $2.50 of product 
to the Englishman’s $1.00. 


Two-thirds of our 6,000,000,000 yards of 
cotton cloth are made here cheaper than 


elsewhere, although our wages are nearly 
double. 


Foreign Trade a Necessity. 


We sometimes hear that the United States 
is “self-contained”; that it can live comfort- 
ably without imports. The contrary is true. 
We would revert to semi-barbarism were it 
not for our imports, and without exports 
our wages and employment would suffer 
beyond measure. 


Our four principal imports in the order of 
their value are raw silk, sugar, coffee and 
crude rubber. Three of these are not pro- 
duceable in this country. The fourth sugar, 
is imported to the extent of two-thirds of 
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our consumption. These four items con- 
stitute nearly one-third in value of our total 
imperts. Add to these tin, nickel, the alloys 
fruits, asbestos, bristles for our brushes, 
that make steel stronger and lighter, that 
dcuble the cutting efficiency of our metal 
working machines and lessen the weight of 
our automobiles; add bananas, tea, tropical 
graphite for our pencils and lubricants, felt 
for our hats, pulp for our newspapers, many 
drugs and other chemicals, two-thirds of 
our consumption of wool without which we 
could not live in our colder states, and we 
see the necessity of enormous imports. 


Exports Must Pay for Imports. 


Although we possess about half of the 
world’s supply of gold, our stock equals only 
last year’s imports. Were we to pay for 
a single year’s imports with gold, our cur- 
rency and our monetary standard for pur- 
chases and sales would be as eccentric and 
unstable as some of the worst in foreign 
countries. 


Only Four Great Manufacturing Nations. 


There are only four great manufacturing 
nations: England, Germany, France and 
the United States. The United States is in 
unexampled strength and power. For the 
greater part of the war she held the mar- 
kets of the world, and took most of the 
money of the world, while the other nations 
were wholly devoted to the destruction of 
life and property, losing their part of the 
20,000,000 lives that the war cost, while we 
lost comparatively none. Outside these four 
nations are 1,400,000,000 souls looking to 
these four for the bulk of their manufac- 
tured requirements. 


In times past the three other nations grew 
enormously rich in oversea trade and came 
to dominate, in considerable measure, the 
civilization of other countries. We held 
aloof Today, with more of truth than we 
may ourselves like, we may almost say with 
Monte Cristo ‘‘The World is mine.” 


To jump to conclusions is contrary to 
good judgment, and to our settled . habits. 
In the main, however, our destiny seems 
clear. In this, the American wage earner 
has a glorious responsibility and oppor- 
tunity. Through his organizations .and 
otherwise he should learn to what extent his 
power has been underestimated, to what ex- 
tent tariffs against other countries have 


been made in Washington by profiteering . 


employers, in the name of the American 
wage earners, but largely for the profit of 
the manufacturers. Labor should learn 
what protection is needed in each industry 
and see that the tariff rates are not two 
or three times higher than justified, as 


many now are, bestowed “upon favored in- — 


dividuals to aid private enterprise and build 
up private fortunes,” and, in the language 
of our Supreme Court, “none the less rob- 
kery because it is done under the forms of 
law and is called taxation.” 
H. HE. MILES, 
Fair Tariff League. 


% 
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THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE A. F. OF L. ENDORSED 
LA FOLLETTE AND WHEELER. 


The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor in its meeting at 
Atlantic City recently, after considering the various platforms and records of the can- 
didates for President and Vice-President, unanimously endorsed the independent 
candidacy of LaFollette and Wheeler. This is the first time in the history of the 
Federation that its officers endorsed any presidential candidate. However, existing 
conditions fully justified this action, as the two old parties are dominated by special 
interests and hidebound reactionaries, and as the Executive Council declares “are in 
a condition of moral bankruptcy which constitutes a menace and a peril to our country 
and its institutions.” 

The Republican party spurned the request of labor for promise of remedial legis- 
lation in its platform, and after nominating Coolidge, took a direct slap at labor by 
nominating Hell and Maria Dawes, who organized his “‘minute men of the Constitution” 
as a subterfuge to be used in his “open shop” campaign, in which he has been quite 
active for some time. Mr. Coolidge in his speech of acceptance in connection with 
advocacy of the Mellon plan to reduce the income tax of big business, said, “Good busi- 
ness is worth more to the small income tax payer than a considerable percentage of 
tax reduction,’ which plainly shows he favors taking the tax off wealth and placing 
the burden on those less able to bear it, on the theory that if big business is prosperous 
they will let a little of their prosperity sift down to the less fortunate. This is seem- 
ingly the principle which has actuated the present administration for the past three 
and a half years, and it was not content to only legislate for big business, but gave 
away a large part of the national wealth, which resulted in the nasty exposure of 
Secretary Fall and Attorney General Daugherty. Labor has received scant consideration 
from this administration and need not expect any more liberal treatment should it 
be re-elected. 

The Democratic party did not give labor much more consideration in forming its 
platform, and then nominated a man whose life, training and associations have been 
with big business, and when nominated was the lawyer of J. P. Morgan and other 
large corporations; whose policies have been in opposition of labor. These associations 
and training cannot inspire confidence in Mr. Davis as to the course he would follow 
if elected, and the platform of generalities upon which he stands does not give more 
confidence. 

On the other hand Senators LaFollette and Wheeler stand upon a platform that 


- promises relief to the toiler in industry and the farm alike. They pledge themselves 


to work for a remedy for the injunction evil, the right to organize and cease work 
collectively, protection of free speech, free press and assembly, abolishment of the 
railroad labor board, to annul the supreme courts’ power to declare laws permanently 
unconstitutional, direct election of President, Vice-President and federal judges, and 
prompt ratification of the child labor constitutional amendment by the states, and 
subsequent legislation to protect child life. 

These are some of the great questions that labor is vitally interested in, and with 
the records that have been made in the past by both LaFollette and Wheeler, we can 
rely with full confidence that should they be elected, they will work for these reforms. 
We believe labor will enthusiastically rally to the support of these two splendid candi- 
dates and that they will prove to be more solidly united in this campaign than ever 
before. 
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The organized farmers too are supporting them, as well as all progressive, forward q 


looking men and women throughout the country. The campaign of LaFollette and 
Wheeler will be a campaign of the people; the rank and file will have to carry it on. 
There will be no large contributing of money to be used in hiring an army of organ- — 
izers and speakers; what money is raised must come from the small contributors. 
However, if each one will contribute his mite, a sufficient amount will be forthcoming 
to meet all necessary expenses. One of the first duties should be to perfect local 
organizations and clubs for a systematic effort to line up every available voter and 
see that they are properly registered and that they cast their ballot on election day. 

From all reports the progressive candidates have met with enthusiastic approval 
in all sections, however, if we would bring about their election everyone must do their 
full duty from now until election day. If we do, success will crown our efforts and 
labor will see the dawn of a new and better day. 


A SAMPLE OF INEFFICIENT BOILER INSPECTING ON A HARD- 
BOILED ROAD. 


Chief Inspector A. G. Pack of the Federal Bureau of Locomotive Inspection, has 
recently made public the results cf an investigation of a serious boiler failure which 
took place on the Boston and Maine Railroad last February. 

Locomotive 3009 on the morning of February 14th was pulling a freight train and 
when it reached Hoosac Tunnel, an electric locomotive was attached to the train to 
pull it through the tunnel. When about two miles in the tunnel one of the! arch tubes 
gave way at the throat-sheet, scalding the engineer and fireman. As a result of the 
investigation it was disclosed that the arch tube which gave way was applied in the 
shop of the company at Mechanicsville, N. Y., on December 24th, 1923, and was set 
flush with the steam side of throat, therefore, only the friction from rolling held it 
in place. On January 6th this locomotive was placed out of service for an annual 
inspection and hydrostatic test. Two “inspectors” certified that they had examined the 
boiler and that it was in good and safe condition. 

This is a sample of the standard of efficiency of inspection as well as repairs 

_ maintained by these hard boiled railroads in various sections of the country that re- 
fused to settle with their former employes after the strike of 1922 and who now try 
to maintain a “company union” composed of ragtails and bobtails, from everywhere 
and nowhere in particular, few if any of whom can be classed as mechanics. It is not 
only unwise but downright criminal to employ incompetent men to repair or inspect 
boilers, upon the safety of which depend the lives of many people. 

This company refused to settle with its old employees and since the strike was 
declared off have refused with few exceptions, to even re-employ them, preferring to 
keep the incompetents they have, because of their docility and willingness to accept 
any conditions that may be meted out to them. . 

The inspector certifying to the inspection and safety of the arch tube which gav 
way has been indicted by a United States grand jury and will be tried for the offense 
of perjury, and if found guilty, a penalty is prescribed of not more than $2,000 fine 
and imprisonment for not more than five years. 

Chief Inspector Pack states in his report that information is being prepared for 
placing in the hands of the proper U. S. Attorney for prosecuting the Boston & Maine 
Railroad. Under the law, each time the locomotive was used in a defective condition, 
a separate offense was committed. ‘ 


NOW IS THE TIME TO TAKE UP TECHNICAL STUDIES. 


As the warm nights will soon disappear, this is a good time for our younger mem- 
bers to lay plans for a course of studies on technical questions applying to our trades, 
or rather the technical parts of their trade. It should be our constant aim and effort 
to raise higher and higher the standard of efficiency of our tradesmen. Every me- 
chanic should strive to become capable of performing every branch thereof, laying 
out, flanging, fitting-up, riveting, caulking, and testing, as well as figuring the horse- 
power of the boilers they build, the efficiency of joints, braces and the other vital 
parts of same. To do this they must use a part of their spare time in study. 

The means of acquiring all of this information has greatly increased in the past 
few years and is available to everyone, no matter where they are situated. Night 
schools are maintained free in most of the larger cities jointly by the national and 
local governments. Where these are not available, the facilities of correspondence 
schools may be secured at a reasonable cost, and with the assistance of these one may 
fit himself in any or all technical branches of his trade. Even with the many technical 
books available, one may greatly enlarge his knowledge on any subject taken up, if 
he will only apply himself. And in the last analysis this is the secret of success, no 
matter whether school or text book is used, only, where one has the advantage of 
ee and instruction from a trained teacher progress will of course be more rapid 
and sure. 
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While the opportunity for advancement in our trade is limited, even at that we 
have, through neglect, allowed a part of the higher branch of inspecting to slip from 
us. Still, there are in the industries in which our tradesmen are employed numerous 
positions’ of responsibility such as general foreman,. master mechanic, etc., that they 
may aspire to if they will only first prepare themselves by study and knowledge, that 
they may make good when the opportunity presents itself. 

The means for acquiring this knowledge is available; all that is necessary is the 
will to do and perseverance in following up that desire. Get busy and map out your 
plans for study during the fall and winter months ahead. If you will do this, an 
persistently follow up, you will have every reason to feel gratified at the result. 


HENRY FORD SEEKS TO EXERCISE DESPOTIC RULE OVER 
EMPLOYES. 


Henry Ford, of cheap automobile fame, has been looked upon with favor by the 
working people and others for years because of his having established a higher stand- 
ard of wages among his employes than his competitors. This greatly added to his 
popularity, and in appreciation for his better treatment of his employes, a couple of 
years ago they would have voted for him for any office, and this kindly feeling was 
shared by a large part of the public generally. Now, however, the people are coming 
to see Mr. Ford in a different light and view him in the light of a kind of benevolent 
despot, who seeks, like the feudal lords of old, to exercise supreme and dictatorial 
authority over the lives and homes of employes. He refuses to recognize collective 
bargaining or organization among his employes, and, we are told he even tries to 
,determine how much of the wages they receive they may spend and how much they 
must save. 


Recently the daily papers told us he has posted the following notice in his plants: 

“From this date on, dismissal without opportunity for appeal will be the 
penalty imposed on any man found to have the odor of beer, wine or other 
liquor on his breath, or to have intoxicants on his person or in his house.” 


No employer has the moral or constitutional right to assume such far reaching 
supervision over the lives or habits of his employes. The relation of employer and 
employe is a contractual one simply. Men enter the employment of others to perform 
certain labor or duties at an agreed wage and after those duties are performed their 
business relations cease, and only the relation of friendship or citizenship remain, the 
employer has no more right to undertake to regulate the habits or mode of life of 
the least of his employes than has the employe to regulate the same of the employer, 
and none but a despot at heart would undertake to do so by arbitrary force. 


Mr. Ford no doubt makes a profit from the work of each employe or else he would 
not employ them, and if he has the right to spend this to suit himself, so has his 
employes. The question of law enforcement does not enter into the merits of the 
matter, for Mr. Ford has not been commissioned to enforce the eighteenth amendment 
or any other particular law. 


Furthermore, the eighteenth amendment does not make it unlawful to use or 
possess intoxicants, it merely prohibits the manufacture and sale of such as a beverage. 
It may be lawfully purchased through a prescription and taken as a tonic or medicine. 
We believe every one is better off in every way when refraining from intoxicants, 
unless in serious illness it may be found necessary, but on this matter there is a wide 
diversion of opinion, but we believe all will agree that all laws properly enacted should 
be lived up to and enforced. We also believe it will generally be agreed that no 
employer has the right to set himself up as a summary court of justice to arbitrarily 
pass upon suspected infractions of a law and labor will condemn Mr. Ford’s attempt 
along this line. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO WORK FOR NEEDED LABOR LEGISLATION. 


If our members wish to secure the enactment of legislation they are interested in, 
such as boiler inspection and the approval of the child labor constitutional amendment, 
then now is the time to put in most effective work in behalf of same, when candidates 
for the legislatures of the various states are being selected. Call upon all the candi- 
dates in your district either by letter or in person and have them express their views 
and if possible get them lined up favorably for these measures, and then get behind 
those most favorable toward these and other measures our members are interested in. 


If we fail to show the proper interest in these matters now, it is quite likely a 
large number of those elected as members of the legislatures will show indifference, if 
not opposition to them, when the legislatures convene. In like manner, effective work 
may now be done in behalf of the Howell-Barkley bill and the repeal of that section 
of the Transportation Act doing away with the Labor Board, by getting busy with the 
candidates for congress, 
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FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION RULES PITTSBURGH PLUS 
PRICE UNFAIR. 


For many years the steel trust has been using a scheme of prices for steel that 
has turned millions of dellars into its coffers without rhyme or reason and at the 
expense of the public. 

This trust has mills in a number of different sections, but the price placed upon 
their product has been the market price plus the cost of freight from Pittsburgh to 
where it is delivered, regardless of whether it was made in the town or city where used. 


Users of steel have fought this practice for a long time but without success until 
now, when the Federal Trade Commission, after an extensive investigation, has ruled 
that this practice is unfair and has ordered the trust to cease using same. 


However, the trust and its subsidiaries are given two months in which to carry 
out the order of the commission, and now Mr. Gary of the trust threatens to go into 
the courts in order to undo the order of the commission, and it is quite possible the 
trust will use every legal technicality to hold on to this specie of graft as long as it 
can, but surely it will be forced to at last give up such a raw and bold-faced robbery 
of the public as this scheme is. 


LIBRARIANS MAKE SERIOUS CHARGES AGAINST MANAGEMENT 
OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Representatives of the Librarians’ Union made serious charges against the manage- 
ment of Carnegie Libraries to the Executive Council of the A. F. of L. recently, which 
if true the public should undertake to correct. 

They charge that the libraries are controlled, not by the cities to whom theyes 
were supposed to be given, but by a board of trustees appointed by the Foundation 
or with their approval and are in no sense responsible to the people. That the money 
appropriated each year by the cities and states for their maintenance passes out of 
the control of the public and is expended by the Foundation or its trustees. It is also 
charged that a censorship of the books placed on the shelves of the libraries is main- 
tained and that only such books as it approves are thus available to the public. 

It would appear that these charges are true, for when Carnegie was making these 
“gifts” he tied a string to them and required as a first condition that the city apply- 
ing for a library would agree to continuously appropriate each year ten per cent of 
the original cost of the library for its maintenance. For. instance, if the cost was 
$25,000, then $2,500 must be appropiated; if it cost $50,000, then $5,000 must be appro- 
priated, and so on. But we did not know that this Foundation had perpetual control 
over its management, even to the books to be provided. 

However, we have always been opposed to foundations in general and this one 
in particular, and have voted against acceptance of a gift from it on more than one 
occasion in the past. Seemingly all of these foundations established by men of wealth 
have some selfish, if obscure, object to attain and as they continue to develop we will 
likely see more of their ill effect. 

The Executive Council of the A. F. of L. referred these charges to the Standing 
Committee on Education for investigation and who no doubt will report to the next 
convention of that body. 


LABOR IS MAKING A SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER. 


The management of Labor is making a special offer to new subscribers and agrees 
to send it weekly to any of our members for five months for fifty (50) cents. Most 
of our members are no doubt familiar with the merits and standard of this paper, 
which is one of the best edited weeklies issued in the cause of labor. 

This is a splendid opportunity for those of our members and their friends who 
are not now subscribers to subscribe and keep informed on the general labor news as 
well as the progress of the political campaign, which is now getting into full swing. 
They cannot hope to keep fully informed on this matter by merely reading the daily 
papers, for they will not publish labor’s side, and generally give more propaganda than 
political news. 

The management of Labor is also making a special offer to clubs desiring to use 
Labor in their missionary work of lining up solidly the ranks of labor and the farmer 
rk uae twine and Wheeler, and will send Labor in bundle lots for one (1) dollar per 

undre 

Clubs are being formed right and left in the various cities and towns of the states, 
eae no better way could they advertise the cause of LaFollette and Wheeler than by 

securing bundles of Labor for distribution. 

If you are not now a subscriber,~send fifty cents together with your name and 
address to “Labor,” Labor Building, 10 B St., S. W.; Washington, D. C., and your name 
will be promptly placed on their mailing list. 

The management of Labor is getting up a Ba td 9 Labor Day edition which will 
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devote a large amount of space to special articles telling why LaFollette and Wheeler 
should be elected, and these will be suitably illustrated. 


MR. ATTERBURY OF THE PENN R. R. PULLS ANOTHER “BONER” 


In an effort to secure the moral support and approval of religious bodies for his 
“company union” Vice President Atterbury prevailed upon the Federal Council of 
Churches to make an investigation last year of the “company union” of shop crafts 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The investigators were Edward W. Evans, Secretary 
of the Social Order Committee of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends and F. 
Ernest Johnson, Executive Secretary of the Federal Council. While we have not seen 
this report in full, evidently it was not the approval that Mr. Atterbury wanted it to 
be, for we are now in receipt of a copy of a circular issued by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, in which it tries to “explain away” the merits of this report and makes an 
elaborate defense of the “company union.” The writer of the circular gave what was 
characterized as the chief inferences of the report as follows: 

1. The employes of the Pennsylvania Railroad are generally able to earn 
good wages, as measured by the wages obtained elsewhere and this is one main 
reason why men like to work for the road. 

2. There is widespread dissatisfaction over piece work, especially in round 
houses. and where the work is heavy. 

3. The Committeemen under the company plan are in general loyal em- 
ployes and appear to be hearty supporters of the plan. 

4. The plan had not at the time, when the observations were made, thor- 
oughly won the confidence of the employes as a method of adjusting individual 
grievances and the loyal majority of those interviewed were either indifferent 
or unfavorable to it. 

5. The employes do not regard the plan as offering any real economic 
power for the purpose of dealing collectively with the company. On the other 
hand many of them are wholly uninterested in regular unionism. 

6. It does not appear under these circumstances that the plan has yet 
brought about any marked increase of co-operation on the part of the employes. 
These conclusions, coming as they do from a disinterested source, confirms labor 

claims that these “company unions” are a farce, a delusion and a snare. Under the 
conditions which they were formed and are run they cannot be anything else, as they 
are dominated and controlled by officials and tools of the company, and anyone being 
foolhardy enough under the circumstances to express any independence or try to se- 
cure a more efficient form of organization at variance with the wishes of the company 
would soon find themselves out of employment. 

Therefore, those that are competent mechanics and know the advantages of real 
organization are compelled to say nothing and allow the company to have its own 
way in order to get food and clothing for themselves and families because of the 
scarcity of work elsewhere. A large part of the present shop forces of this company 
are men without former training or experience as mechanics, they understand little 
of their duties as such, much less their duty to themselves and fellow men. As a result 
of this inefficiency as mechanics, a great many engine failures and accidents have 
occurred on this road and many engines were condemned by the U. S. inspectors, who 
forced the company to take them out of service and make needed repairs. Instead 
of the company appreciating and profiting by this supervision of the government in- 
spectors so that accidents might be avoided and travel made safe as well as the pro- 
tecting of lives and limbs of the train crews, they showed resentment and on each 
occasion that engines were condemned, had Chambers of Commerce, Kiwanis Clubs, 
etc., wire protests to Washington against interference with their operations. 

Evidently Mr. Atterbury pulled a boner in courting this investigation of his ‘com- 
pany union” and next time will likely try to secure hand picked investigators. 


THE RAILROAD LABOR BOARD INFLUENCE RAPIDLY WANING. 


Notwithstanding the fact that labor was bitterly opposed to the creation of the 
Labor Board as a means of settling wage and working conditions for railroad employes 
when it was created and no other avenue of relief was available for settling grievances, 
labor accepted the matter in good faith and presented its grievances with the hope 
that this board would function better than their judgment prompted them in believing 
it would, and thousands of cases were filed with it, and its hearing were crowded 
with interested and expectant people y 

However, the members of this board, which was supposed to represent the public 
and be in fact neutral and disinterested, soon showed their bias and as changes took 
place in their personnel, became worse, and finally they have become more partisan 
for the railroads than the railroad group; and it is little wonder the employes have 
lost all interest in the board’s doings 

The Engineers and Firemen were conducting negotiations with the western rail- 
roads, after making settlement with the eastern roads, and without excuse the Labor 
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Board horned in and cited them to appear before them in reference to the matter. 
Representatives of these Brotherhoods refused to appear and denied the right of this 
Board to interfere. Mr. Hooper threatens court action to compel their attendance, but 
it is very doubtful of such action resulting in the case being turned over to it for 
settlement. While at first employes petitioned the Board for action, now since their 
attitude is known it will require the services of a court and bailiff to compel their 
attendance. The Board has outlived its usefulness. 


SECRETARIES MAKING PROMPT RESPONSES TO OUR APPEAL FOR 
NEW MAILING LISTS. 


We wish to express our appreciation and thanks to the many secretaries who have 
already responded to the appeal made in our last issue for revised lists of the names 
and addresses of their members, and as some of these lists contained several hundred 
names, this involved considerable work on the part of the secretaries preparing them, 
and is all the more appreciated; however, as the mailing list for their lodges have 
been revised and brought up to date, we feel assured they will feel compensated for 
their trouble through the satisfaction it will give to their members in getting their 
Journals each month. 

No doubt many other lists are being prepared and will be sent in as soon as com- 
pleted; we will be glad to receive all such and promptly make the necessary correc- 
tions and additions. We are anxious that every member in good standing receive their 
Journal promptly each month, and we are doing everything possible to accomplish 
that end, but, of course, we are dependent upon our secretaries to furnish us with their 
correct addresses, and their co-operation is greatly appreciated. 


ANOTHER ADDITION TO OUR JOURNAL FILE. 


We are indebted to Mrs. Andrew Reilling, of this city, and daughter of our former 
Secretary-Treasurer, the late Brother Gilthorpe, for bound volumes of Journal for 
the years of 1895, 1902, and 1905, for which we desire to express our appreciation and 
thanks. 

These volumes will help materially in completing the file of the Journal, which we 
hope to do through the kindness of our older members, so that the file may be com- 
plete from its first issue, and the information they contain passed on to future genera- 
tions and historians of our organization. 

We feel assured that as soon as our old-time members find time to search their 
bookshelves and other places where they have filed away papers that we will be enabled 
to complete this work. 

We are still in need of all copies up to January, 1895, all for 1896 and 1897 (except 
November, 1897), June, July, August, September, October, November and December, 
1898, March of 1899, January, February, March and October, 1900, December, 1901, 
‘August, October, November and December, 1903, February, April and December, 1904. 
We will appreciate the receipt of any of these missing members. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE. 


The Genesee Boiler Works, Rochester, Davenport Locomotive Works, Davenport, 
N. Y. (Unfair.) Ia, (Unfair.) 
Rochester Tank & Boiler Works, Rochester, The Berkeley Machine Works, Inc., Nor- 
N.Y... (Unfair,) folk, Va. (Unfair.) 
Billberg Boiler Works, Houston, Tex. Rushton Foundry & Machine Col, Alex 
(Strike on.) andria, La. (Unfair.) 
nue rate 6 Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlantic, 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. Ga. (Unfair.) 


(Federated strike on.) 
McNamara Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, 


American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. (Unfair.) 


Md. (Unfair.) Pittsburg Boiler & Machine Co., Pittsburg, 
Wm. P. Coppin, Contract Shop & Tank Kas. (Unfair.) 

Works, New Orleans, La. (Unfair.) Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio. 
Salt Lake Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, Salt (Unfair.) 


Lake City, Utah. (Unfair.) Long Island Railroad, Long Island, N. Y. 


J. D. Cousins Boiler Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Unfair.) 

Phoenix Iron Works, Meadville, Pa. (Un- 
fair on Atlantic Oil Works Job, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) 

Higgins Bros., Bayonne, N. J. (Unfair.) 

W. K. Henderson, Machine, Foundry & 
Boiler Works, Shreveport, La. (Unfair.) 


(Strike still on.) 

Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J. 

Mcllvain & Speigel, Cincinnati, 
(Unfair.) 

C. C. Elmer Tank & Boiler Works, New 
Orleans, La. (Unfair.) 

Canal Steel Works, New Orleans, La. 
(Unfair.) 


(Unfair. ) 
Ohio. 
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Among Our Exchanges 


“HAIL TO THE HOD CARRIERS!” SAYS 
NOBLESVILLE (IND.) LEDGER. 


The hodcarriers of Indianapolis will have 
a clubroom at the cost of $20,000 or so. 
This announcement will cause some _ to 
laugh, but why? Is there any reason that 
a hodcarrier can not have the pleasures and 
conveniences of life just as well as the pro- 
fessional man or the business man? When, 
the hodcarriers are organized, they work 
together, they work in harmony, they stand 
by each other, they enjoy the company of 
each other, they word hard, they need 
recreation and enjoyment, and so let them 
have a clubhouse or anything else they 
want, 

One trouble with this country is that 
there are too many classes, not so much 
by birth or breeding, but rather by the 
kinds of jobs the men hold, and the amount 
of money they make. The business man 
-and the professional man are entitled, as a 
matter of course, to all the joys of life, 
clubrooms, country clubs, all that money 
can buy, but it is sometimes true that the 
men who have these things think that other 
men, in other lines, or doing manual labor, 
have no right to anything except the bare 
necessities of life, earned by long hours of 
labor and low pay. 


In fact, there are many people who as- 
sume to think that hodcarriers should work 
for 36 cents:an hour, ten or twelve hours 
a day, and then go home to a little shack 
of hog and hominy, then to bed and up in 
time to start another day’s labor, a con- 
stant grind as long as life lasts. There has 
been great ado over the fact that plasterers 
and carpenters and painters have come to 
the point where they are out of the 380- 
cents-an-hour class, and that’ they are 
making even $1 or more an hour. There 
are people who think that the man who 
gets $1 an hour is imposing upon somebody 
else, and that the laborer should always 
work for a mere pittance, and keep within 
the class of labor in which he begins life, 
even to following the trade or occupation 
that his father before him followed. 

In a republic, every man who works at all 
should have a fair wage, as Jimmy Davis 
says, a “saving wage,” and the hodcarrier, 
the painter, the plasterer, the carpenter, the 
mason, the man working in the shop, mine 
or mill, should have a real wage, one that 
keeps his family in comfort, that provides 
education for the children, that enables the 
workman to own a flivver, if he wishes, and 
to provide clubrooms if the organization 
to which he belongs wishes to provide one. 


There are no classifications of men in 
this country, except that men may be good 
or bad, law violators or obedient to law, and 
the man can make his own classification 
along these lines. So far as his social 
standing, or his wage scale govern his 


having the comforts of life, those matters 
are for the man himself to regulate. In a 
republic, one man is entitled to all the 
comforts and joys of life, and if he fails to 
be able to provide these it should be his 
own fault, not the fault of his brother 
Americans. 

Here’s hoping the hodcarriers may have 
their clubhouse and may get much pleasure 
and profit from its comforts and benefits. 
—Nobleville (Ind.) Ledger. 


NEW USE OF PARCEL POST. 


Forwarding steamships by parcel post is 
the latest innovation. It is possible to have 
sectional houses, churches and even fac- 
tories delivered by freight, but shipbuilders 
have now brought their work down to the 
point where steamers can be transported in 
sections and reassembled at the destina- 
tion. Each part is numbered and ticketed 
and full instructions for assembly are pre- 
pared. The steamship William MacKinnon, 
the first to be launched on Lake Nyanza, 
Central Africa, reached Mombasa by parcel 
post from England. The parts were then 
transported on the heads of 5,000 natives 
through five hundred miles of jungle to the 
lake. The boilers were drawn by oxen.—The 
Seamen’s Journal. 


DOES CHARACTER PAY? 


Character, in the present whirlpool of 
the world, is the highest paid thing any- 
where. 

It’s not easy to find; it’s not so easy 
to buy, and that’s why it commands -so 
high a price. 

Often it passes understanding that so 
much power and wealth, and even great 
glory, should be showered on plain honesty, 
and on narrow, very strict morality, and on 
outspoken, old-fashioned truthfulness, and 
on dogged perseverance, and on _ hard 
courage. 

Character, for some, is not hard to get, 
not hard to keep, and not easy to lose. 

Its tremendous money-drawing powers, its 
uncanny ability to attract responsibilities in 
this day of uncertainties, the average citi- 
zen’s trust in its benefits for him, and its 
general acceptance everywhere at its face 
value, make it easily without a peer, any- 
where, as an instrument of power in the 
hand of man. 

In the acquisition of character, wealth 
often acts as a hindrance, and culture may 
tend to dull the sense of character; it grows 
more easily in a small town than in the big 
city; it is nurtured more easily among 
humble folk, than among the gay lights. 

In all generations it is success; in all 
generations, real bliss and happiness fol- 
low it; in all generations, it finds great 
praise, and honor, and glory. 

In America let us have more character, 
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and more aim at character. In America 
let us have more permanence, and more 
desire for stability. In America let there 
be more Lincolns, and Roosevelts, and 
Stonewall Jacksons.—H. C. Offerman, in 
Forbes Magazine (N. Y.) 


LABOR GAINING IN AUSTRALIA. 


The quarrels of the Liberals and the 
Country party in the State of Victoria have 
resulted in the formation of a Labor Ad- 
ministration. A year ago there was only 
one Labor Government in the Common- 
wealth, that of Queensland, but three other 
States—Tasmania, Western Australia, and 
South Australia—have been quicker than 
Victoria in following Queensland’s example. 
Of Australia’s six States New South Wales 
alone is still faithful to the Coalition, and 
even there it is none too secure. The Com- 
monwealth was the first English-speaking 
country to elect a Labor Government, and, 
despite the dismal forebodings of the older 
parties, the Fisher Administration proved 
itself both able and reputable in the days 
when Labor in office was still an astonish- 
ing phenomenon. It will not be surprising 
if the breakdown of the artificial pact 
against Labor leads the Commonwealth to 
revert to its old political allegiance.—Man- 
chester (Eng.) Guardian. 


JAPANESE NOW HERE MUST BE 
PROTECTED. 


The following statement has been issued 
by the joint committee eomposed of repre- 
sentatives of the four State organizations— 
American Legion, State Federation of 
Labor, State Grange and Native Sons of 
the Golden West—which was instrumental 
in urging upon Congress passage of the 
provision in the Immigration Bill providing 
for the exclusion of aliens ineligible to 
citizenship: 

“The Japanese now legally residing in 
California are here practically upon invi- 
tation of the Federal Government, since 
their admission was sanctioned by adminis- 
trative policy and departmental operation. 


“They are entitled under treaty and law 
not only to protection for themselves, their 
families and their property, but also to the 
right to engage in any occupation not in 
conflict with the provisions of the alien 
land law. It is due to the dignity of the 
state and to our own self-respect that they 
be treated with scrupulous regard for their 
rights and with courtesy as well. 


“The four California organizations by 
whose authorized executive officers this 
statement has been issued—the American 
Legion, State Federation of Labor, State 
Grange, and Native Sons of the Golden 
West—declare their intention to secure by 
every means in their power such rights as 
the Japanese or other aliens may be entitled 
to during their residence in this state, to 
protect them from discourtesy of any kind, 
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and to aid in apprehension and punishment 
of those who may cast discredit upon state 
and nation by the commission of overt or 
unfriendly act against such resident alien.” 
—Southern California Labor Press. 


OPTIMIST AND PESSIMIST. 


Jim Jones is an optimist and Sam Smith 
of the same town is a pessimist. When it 
rains Sam Smith complains that it is going 
to be muddy; but Jim Jones, wreathed in 
smiles, says that rain is a good thing to 
lay the dust. When the sun shines again 
Sam kicks about the dust; but Jim, still 
smiling, sees that sunshine dries upg the 
mud, and he can get out the old flivver. 
Sam complains that business is not half 
as good as it was, when it was twice as 
good as it is; Jim congratulates himself 
that business is twice as good as it was, 
when it was only half as good as it is. 


These two men, living in the same town 
and under the same natural conditions see 
things oppositely, and one is always miser- 
able. The difference lies back of their eyes 
and not in front of them. 


The pessimist goes about with a lantern 
peering into the dark place, looking for 
meanness and things to find fault about. 
The optimist goes about in the beautiful 
sunshine, looking for the beautiful things 
and finds lots of them. 


The pessimist not only warps his mind, 
but his physique as well, and his influence 
on others is depressing. The optimist rises 
in the morning with gladness in his heart, 
sunshine upon’ his face and smiles upon his 
lips. The mere privilege of living‘is a joy 
to him. 

Happiness, it has been said, is a mosaic 
composed of very small gems. Hach, taken 
singly, may be of little value; but when all 
are grouped together, arranged and set, they 
form a pleasing whole. 


One who must try to get away from him- 
self and out of his natural environment to 
find happiness will never find it. We carry 
with us the beauty we see, and the songs 
that enchant us, or else they do not exist 
for us at all.—The Lookout. 


CLOWN CIGARETTE MAN HAS THE 
RIGHT IDEA. 


“Co-operation between employer and em- 
ploye is necessary for business. success,” 
Wood F. Axton, president of the Axton- 
Fisher Tobacco Company, told the members 
of the Co-operative Club at a luncheon in 
Louisville, Ky., last week. 


“A man who can’t get along with his 
employes is as incompetent as a merchant 
who can’t get along with his customers,” 
Mr. Axton said. “If you will take friendly 
human interest in your worker and his 
family, you will not only feel a warm flow 
of self-satisfaction, but your profits will 
increase promptly and labor troubles will 
be unknown,” he declared. 
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Commenting on the above, the Louis- 
ville “Labor Union” says: 


“Colonel Axton is an example of the suc- 
cessful business man who has put into daily 
practice in his factory the literal meaning 
of co-operation in industry. Joint action, 
with both employer and employe pulling 
together for a common object such as 
making good profit according to both manu- 
facturer and workman, is our idea of Co- 
operation, and it is the sort that has re- 
sulted in the products of the Axton-Fisher 
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Tobacco Company annexing a big lead over 
trust and non-union made cigarettes and 
tobaccos. To banish labor troubles, in- 
crease profits and feel that warm glow of 
self-satisfaction for having taken a friendly 
human interest in your worker is Colonel 
Axton’s advice to the members of the Co- 
operative Club. It is a pity the members 
of other dinner clubs of the city composed 
of business and professional men could not 
have been present to hear the truth, and to 
ae both sides of the industrial question.” 


International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL SECRETARY-TREASURER JOE FLYNN. 


The Brotherhood State Bank of which our 
International Brotherhood is one of the prin- 
cipal stockholders will open for business on 
September 2nd, with a capitalization of One 
Hundred Thousand Dollars and Twenty 
Thousand Dollar Surplus. The bank is lo- 
cated on the northeast corner of our build- 
ing (Brotherhood Block), with a frontage of 
25 feet on Minnesota Avenue and 75 feet 
deep. Associated with our Brotherhood in 
the organization of this bank are two other 
International Organizations, namely: Broth- 
erhcod Railway Carmen and the Coopers 
International Union, also many Trade 
Unionists and representative business and 
professional men of this city. President J. 
A. Franklin of our International Brother- 
hood is Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
International Secretary Joe Flynn is Presi- 
dent of the bank, International Secretary- 
Treasurer E. Wm. Weeks of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Carmen is also a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors. 

The great success of all banks established 
in the past four years by Labor Organiza- 
tions has proven conclusively that organized 
labor can successfully maintain and operate 
its own banking facilities, and have now 
become an important factor in the financial 
world. 

The Brotherhood State Bank will be the 
first labor bank to open for business in this 
section of the country, and with the whole- 
hearted support of the Labor Movement in 
this Great West and Southwestern territory 
the Brotherhood State Bank will become 
one of the strongest financial institutions in 
the West. 

For the benefit of affiliated membership 
of the three International Organizations and 
all other Trade Unionists and their friends 
who desire to deposit their savings and sur- 
plus in their own bank at a good rate of 
interest, the Brotherhood State Bank will 
establish a banking by mail department and 
- @an conveniently take care of all deposits as 
Kansas City, Kas., is centrally located and 
all depasits by mail can be handled with 
wery little delay, 


The Brotherhood State Bank will do a 
general banking business particularly in as- 
sisting the wage earners in building and 
owning their own home and in all other 
financial matters pertaining to their protec- 
ticn. <All local and International Unions 
and the members of Organized Labor who 
will make the Brotherhood State Bank the 
depository of their savings and surplus 
mcney will have the assurance that their 
money will be absolutely protected and will 
nct be loaned to borrowers or other inter- 
ests who will use OUR MONEY for the pur- 
pose of destroying the wages and conditions 
that have been secured by the Organized 
Labor Movement of this country. 


Mr. Evan H. Browne, who will be cashier 
of our bank has had twenty-five years prac- 
tical experience in all branches of the bank- 
ing business and he has made a special 
study of Labor Banks since they have en- 
tered the banking field and is especially 
qualified for the position of cashier. 


Our International Brotherhood has now 
passed through the most critical period of 
its history, and with that faithful loyalty 
manifested by our membership during this 
critical time, we have withstood the attempt 
of the employers association to destroy our 
Brotherhood and deny our membership the 
rights of collective bargaining. And with 
the same spirit of determination continued 
we can quickly rebuild our Brotherhood 
back to its former status and again restore 
the wages and working conditions to the 
high standard of the American wage earner. 
Our building has been a splendid success 
and an exceptional good investment as the 
property value has increased to a large ex- 
tent on account of the business section of 
this city moving rapidly in our direction, 
ar.d in less than five years our corner where 
our bank is located will be the best business 
corner in this city. 

With our building (Brotherhood Block) a 
big success and the prospects of the Broth- 
erhood State Bank to be equally as success- 


‘ful and our membership at large taking an. 
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active interest in the only organization (Our 
Brotherhood) that will provide for them a 
wage in keeping with the high standard of 


the American wage earner. 
lovk of our International Brotherhood will 
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The future out- 


be very promising. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT NOLAN. 


Portsmouth, Va., August 7th, 1924. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


I submit my report to the membership of 
the International Brotherhood and in the 
hope of a better day through the activity 
of all those who realize the growing neces- 
sity of organization at this time, and am 
pleased to report that in the face of all op- 
position to organized labor we are holding 
our position safe and onward, with the 
wheels of organization moving in the proper 
direction in the interest of the men who 
made possible the industrial advancement 
of the American nation. And regardless of 
hoarded wealth from the blood and sweat 
of American labor by many employers who 
bank in the sunshine of their unjust and 
cruel ambition, to use the wage earners for 
a purpose, which would eventually destroy 
the spirit of progress which is the necessary 
force that make civilization possible in all 
lands, as organized labor has never yet 
closed a door to opportunity, but to the con- 
trary civilization owes everything to labor, 
the creative power and industrial genius of 
the world and when properly organized, 
there is no reform that can’t be secured, 
either wage or change of conditions, when 
co-operation and discipline in organized 
labor is alive to the necessity of mak- 
ing life happier and the nation prosperous 
as it was intended and should be. 


AS we now are squarely up against a crisis 
that demands intelligent and united action 
to clear the industrial highway of the ob- 
stacles that have been to a certain extent 
blocking organized labor’s industrial and 
constitutional legitimate efforts since the 
late World War, for instead of the world 
made the camping ground of Democracy we 
find that government and state officials and 
many of them are using every means in 
their power to make Democracy a farce, 
which thousands of the best blood of our 
nation gave their lives to make possible a 
government of the people and in the inter- 
est of the people as the founders of our Re- 
public intended, and not in the interest of 
a financial organized aggregation whose 
loyalty is the dollar mark regardless of what 
or whom it injures. 


And such is the condition that the wage 
earners are, and have been up against, and 
will continue to be up against, unless we 
pull as a unit together in the ranks of the 
International Brotherhood, by placing 
honest officials in public office who under- 
stand what the people want and also know 
the necessary legislation for the future pro- 
tection of wage earners of our country, and 
if we fully grasp the opportunity that is 
within our reach we will then secure what 


rightfully belongs to us, ample recognition 
of the rights of organized labor, which we 
are entitled to under the law, now violated 
with impunity, for the late investigation by 
the Congress of the United States is proof 
Jositive of the conditions that now exist in 
opposition to honest business methods by a 
certain class who have become intoxicated 
with. power that must be prevented by law 
in the interest of the American people. 


Since last report have attended several 
local meetings including the local Metal 
Trades council that has a number of locals 
representing International Unions affiliated. 
Most of the business correspondence and 
otherwise is generally in connection with 
government navy yards, as most of the dele- 
gates representing local unions are employed 
at the Norfolk Navy Yard. Meetings are 
held on the first and third Wednesdays at 
the Woodmen of the World hall, where the 
question of trades unionism is ably discussed 
and properly taken care of when necessary 
in the interest of the trades union move- 
ment of Portsmouth, Va. 


Conditions in the ship yard at Newport 
News continue rather dull, but those who 
are in a position to know say that the com- 
ing fall will bring about a change for the 
better. Let us hope, providing that .change 
for the better should occur, that the ship- 
builders will change for the better also; 
from hide-bound hirelings to real trades 
unionists as well as men with some say at 
the polls on election days. Lodge 55 is still 
on the job and holding regular meetings 
and with the hope that the expected change 
in the ship yard from bad to better in the 
coming fall will bring about a reminder of 
what lodge 55 was in the good old days 
when every employe of the ship yard gen- 


erally wore his own collar, and never per- 


mitted to be forced to wear any other, but 
what a change has taken place where at 
one time union men held sway, but now card 
men for a time and purpose, expect that an 
organization can be conducted through 
promissory notes in the payment of death 
and disability claims of the members en- 
titled under the constitution, is in favor of 
putting very little coin in, and also a strong 
advocate of getting heap much out, or in 
other words the non-union man is a firm be- 
liever in getting results for nothing, in short 
he is a weak minded fish that is surely re- 
sponsible for the conditions we now see 
around us, and then claim 100 per cent 
Americanism, and the fish that makes such 
a claim, you may be certain, there’s nobody 
home. 


On July 10th, received instructions from 
the International President to proceed to 


ee a af 
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New Orleans and get in touch with the of- 
' ficers of lodge 442, and also the business 
agent of lodge 37, for the purpose of getting 
correct line of information on local affairs 
in New Orleans, and had the pleasure of 
meeting Brother Mocklin of lodge 442 short- 
ly after arriving there, and later on met the 
balance of committee from. lodge 442, 
Brothers Shea and McCabe who gave me a 
pretty good line on the local situation as 
to work and conditions in the railroad shops 
in and around New Orleans. The follow- 
ing day met the business agent of lodge 37 
whose members are employed in the con- 
tract shops and both shipyards, and I must 
say with the great territory to be covered 
in New Orleans and across the river in Al- 
giers that the business agent, Brother Win- 
ters, is kept pretty busy to keep matters 
in shape as conditions should be. How- 
ever, in connection with the above explana- 
tion relative to lodges 442 and 37 I have 
made a detailed report to the International 
office as to conditions in that city. How- 
ever, when a more favorable opportunity 
presents itself will write up a more ex- 
tended report as to the work on hand as 
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well as the conditions in the Crescent City 
of the Southland, New Orleans, La. 

Lodge No. 57, Norfolk Navy Yard, has 
woke up since last report, as there are now 
over forty applications for membership. As 
a matter of jurisdiction has come up that 
requires united action to adjust, and the 
only way to settle such a question satis- 
factorily to both parties at issue is in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution all organ- 
izations are generally bound to be governed 
by, and later on a committee with a repre- 
sentative of both organizations will decide 
the matter of jurisdiction and satisfactorily 
to both parties concerned it is hoped, 
as lodge 57 is an old local of the 
International Brotherhood and never before 
this time have had any jurisdictional squake 
before in its history as a local, unless in 
the year 1919 when an agreement was signed 
by both organizations through committees 
appointed for that purpose. 


Trusting for greater success of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood which is bound to 
come, I am, yours truly and fraternally, 
Thos. Nolan, I. V. P. 


REPORT OF VICE-PRESIDENT McCUTCHAN. 


For the month of July 15, to August 15, 1924. 
Winnipeg, Aug. 15th, 1924. 


The past month has again been devoted 
to the situation here in Winnipeg, where the 
usual slow but steady progress has been 
made in building up our organization among 
the railroad shopmen here in Winnipeg. 
From present indications, the Transcona 
shops (the largest of the two Canadian Na- 
tional Railway shops here in Winnipeg) will 
be the first of the large shops in Western 
Canada, as far as the boiler shops are con- 
cerned, to again become 100 per cent or- 
ganized in the “Bona-fide’ Boilermakers and 
Helpers’ Union, as they have jumped the 
membership in that shop from about a dozen 
last August to better than 75 members in 
good standing at the present time, with 
about 25 more ready to join up. This gives 
our organization a big majority of the 145 
pcessible members that are employed in that 
shop at the present time. 


Much credit for the above is due to the 
activity of a number of our members in this 
shor, who have done as all members should 
do and that is, at every opportunity, use 
their efforts to get “the other fellow in the 
union.” At the present rate of progress it 


won’t be long until our members in the. 


Trauscona Boiler Shop can boast of a 100 
per cent organized shop. 


Word has been received since my last re- 
port from the active and efficient Secretary 
of Local No. 279, namely Brother J. McLean, 
and who reports that out of the 17 shops 
and roundhouses under the jurisdiction of 
that local there is only about a dozen pos- 
sible members who are not members. Very 
good indeed, considering what we have had 


to contend with in Western Canada for the 
past five years. 


Extreme Short Time or Staff Reductions. 


In my report in the August Journal, men- 
tion was made of a vote being taken of the 
shopmen employed on the Central Region 
of the C. N. R. to ascertain their attitude as 
to how the announced big reduction in ex- 
penses would be made. Whether by reduc- 
ing the hours below forty per week, thus 
violating the agreement, or after the hours 
had been reduced to forty per week, further 
reductions to be made by staff reductions. 


Late in July the higher officials of the C. 
P. R. announced that a big reduction in ex- 
penses was in order and in place of abiding 
by the agreement, they ordered that their 
largest shops at Montreal be closed for one 
week and their back shops at Calgary and 
Winnipeg be closed for four days, divided 
between July and August. 


This action was strongly protested by the 
officers of the C. P. R. System Federation, 
with the results that Mr. Grant Hall, Vice- 
President of the C. P. R. while refusing to 
do anything in connection with that 
shut down, agreed that he would abide by a 
vete of the employes covered by the Fed- 
erated Trades Agreement in which each em- 
ploye concerned, would be given an oppor- 
tunity to express himself, hence such a vote 
is now being taken and to be completed by 
Sertember 2nd. It is to be hoped that the 
majority will be so large, who are in favor 
of maintaining the Agreement, regardless of 
how big a reduction is to be made, that it 
will dispose of this matter for all time to 
come. Yours fraternally, R. C. McCutchan. 
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REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT JOSEPH P. RYAN. 


(Period July 16th to August 15th, 1924, in 
clusive.) 


Cleveland, O., August 15, 1924. 


Organization. 


For the month ended August 15, I am 
pleased to report attendance at regular 
meetings of Lodge 5 on the 16th of July, 
Ledge 719, Detroit, Mich., on the 18th of 
July, Lodge 5 on the 6th of August and 
Lodge 744 on the 13th of August (4) meet- 
ings. Organization work progressing slow- 
ly but surely. Audit of books of Lodge 744 
occupied considerable time and is as yet 
incomplete. Period of Audit 42% months. 
Progress satisfactory all things considered. 


Transient Work. 


Progressing nicely in Cleveland at this 
writing. Stewart job nearing completion. 
City pipe line 48-inch steel water pipe 6,500 
feet in length about ready for installation, 
l-inch rivets. Location, Ingersoll Road at 
east 150th St. Mr. David Lowensohn contrac- 
tor This line is to be tested at 235 pounds 
pressure. Negotiations now under way for 
Union conditions. 8 hour day, scale $10.00 
and $9.00. Springfield boilers for power 
plant, Richman Clothing Co. should be ready 
by the time this report is published. Breech- 
ing for B. of L. E. Co-operative Bank build- 
ing being fabricated by Ohio Machine & 
Boiler Works. This job should be ready for 
installation about September 1, 1924. Travel- 
ing brothers will confer favor upon Lodge 
5 by reporting at Carpenter’s Hall, 14th and 
Central streets before seeking employment. 


Railroads. 


New York Central full time and hiring 
boilermakers, piece-work conditions as per 
Federated agreement. B. & O., Erie, Big 
Four W. & L. E. all on short time, several 
boilermakers furloughed. Pennsylvania still 
on strike. Traveling members will be gov- 
eren accordingly. 


Where Does Our Money Go? 


This month I will devote to printing an 
item of expense in connection with the over- 
head of the International Brotherhood, rare- 
ly considered by your dissatisfied member. 
Note: JOURNAL printing was covered in 
“Maintenance of the Journal’ March, 1924, 
Journal. This compilation relates to print- 
ing of International quarterly reports, Coun- 
cil proceedings, Circulars, Rituals, Station- 
ary, District and Subordinate and Auxiliary 
Lodge supplies, Office supplies, etc. The 
printing of the triplicate receipt form, now 
in vogue, is no mean item of expense. 
Thoughtless members in registering dis- 
satisfaction as to the operation of the organ- 
ization, will do well to give attention to 
this article. Union printers of Sedalia, Mo., 
and Kansas City, Kas., have shared in this 
expenditure. We fully understand that 
union printers are well paid in this day, 
in fact, far in excess of the wage scale en- 


joyed by Boilermakers. Union paper mak- 
ers also enjoy wages and conditions main- 
tained by the purchase and usage of union 
water marked paper, by our International 
Union, also share in the cost thereof. Read- 
ily we are pleased to know, that they have 
organization and good wage scales. We, 
therefore, who take, must also give, and as 
this feature is related to the articles pre- 
viously featured in the Monthly Journal be- 
ginning with November 1923, this article is 
hereby dedicated to the cost of printing, 
other than the Journal. Now read the 
figures. 

Period January 1, 1913 to December 31, 
1922, both inclusive. Ten consecutive years: 


Sa ARE IAPS A ee $ 4,291.15 
DOL eS oes ss sciee ole yeah ane eee 5,143.68 
LOT ican 5s ene om ot ege: welts ote nr 3,040.75 
L916 oc oe nae re oleate er 5,112.10 
DOVE. a ales ae 2 che uadpeds sete cee 8,108.51 
L918 fakes ice eels eyes oe 30,638.64 
L919. wine eis + cetyoeie eoede ot Vole ee 30,036.64 
1920 oceaig o's cae. o> enone a 17,380.86 
L92T) oo dae 6 style Aire eee 17,964.95 
DQ 2D oa eves che Sioa age ate oe 8,352.95 
Total i. 0... 3. bee See $130,070.23 


Averaged yearly for purposes of informa- 
tion only, we find a yearly overhead of $13,- 
007.02 3-10 for printing. While this item is 
one of the lesser expenditures of the 
Brotherhood, it takes its proper place among 
the others and offers food for thought, when 
the membership is inclined to find fault 
with their International Union. 


Recapitulation. 
Death and Disability benefits...$ 300,357.57 


Strike benétits ..4 1.5 2. eee 2,156,588.86 
Maintenance of Business Agents 192,362.06 
Per capita tax, American Fed- 

eration of Labor and Canadian 

Trades Congress ......--.... 119,471.16 
Maintenance of the “Journal’.. 401,489.72 
Maintenance of (2) International 

Conventions ....... Sey 108,471.45 
Maintenance of Delegates to A. 

F. of L. and C. T. Congress 

Conventions “03455 «0s. see 9,855.39 
Purchase and alteration of the : 

Brotherhood block ......:.:. 397,596.78 
Maintenance, International Of- 


ficers, Elective, Appointive 
and special assignment....... 
Maintenance of International Of- 


1,124,478.86 


fice Help (HKditor excepted).. 224,398.01 
Maintenance of Printing (KHdi- 

tor’s Office excepted)........ 130,070.23 
Overall’... sn beta $5,165,140.09 


“Five million, one hundred sixty-five thou- 
sand, one hundred forty dollars and nine 
cents.” 

“This printing item, once more shows, 
just where our money goes.” Fraternally 
yours, Jos. P. Ryan, International Vice-Pres- 
ident. 
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EXPENDITURES FROM DEATH AND DISABILITY FUND FOR MONTH 
OF JULY, 1924. 


Name Lodge No. 
SeroerGe Ws RObDertSOn® soo. ee we ce ew le 126 
Mere EVV CLOTICI. opie dec ele eletalerekis dlevene 51 
Remar a es WLP Gar S OM. vend) ive ls cin ld wists si e/blene 241 
MTS RS EC VEL Soho iat oie nie ¥ 0 selnene.oiic, weld ahene, she 744 
rnc nee TULL IVA T sic, sexe Sas Bho Starches clare che 588 


To Whom Benefit Was Paid 
Mrs. Jane Anderson Robertson, wife.$ 
Bert se Gadd undertaker. since wane 300.00 
Mrs. Chloe Hlizabeth Carlson, wife.. 


Mrs. Mabel Stevens, wife:........... 00.00 
Mrs. Anna B. Kaufman, wife........ 300.00 
SeSedeY se: sols RSL Ret UME R CS Nea eecce ae  rraG oTiey LURES cei $1,500.00 


Correspondence 


Kansas City, Mo. 
To Officers and Members of the Brother- 
hood: 

Business conditions in Greater Kansas City 
improved a little the last ten days. But at 
that they are far below normal. Unless 
the rank and file of the Brotherhood wake 
UP they won’t get any better. The Brothers 
have become indifferent towards organiza- 
tion. Get up, Brothers, wake up and work 
towards a solid 100 per cent Brotherhood. 
You can do it if you will. 

Take an active’ part in the doings not 
only of your lodges but in the affairs of 
your city. 

Get into politics. Get your members on 
the election boards and then next Novem- 
ber we will know that we had an honest 
election. There is a saying that if you can’t 
beat them join them. I am going to say 
something now that maybe won't please 
some of the Brothers. But if you can, get 
members to join all your civic organizations 
like the Lions, the Kiwanis and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. You can’t do a thing out- 
side looking in. 

Most all questions relating to improve- 
ments in your city come before these or- 
ganizations and if you are not a member 
why you get no consideration. Wake up, 
Brothers, and get into the fight and your 
reward will come in after years. 

Trusting that these few lines will wake 
up most of the sleeping members and that 
you all remember that we must elect fight- 
ing Robert LaFollette this next November, 
I remain, yours fraternally, W. E. Dwyer, 
Secretary L. L. 32, 1924. 


CONFERENCE FOR PROGRESSIVE PO- 
LITICAL ACTION OF MONTANA. 


Helena, Montana, July 23, 1924. 


Mr. James B. Casey, Editor, 
The Boilermakers’ Journal, 
314 Wyandotte Building, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 

Will you kindly give space in your most 
highly esteemed publication to the enclosed 
list of names? 

These are the candidates that received 
Official endorsement by the State Board of 
the C. P. P. A. in Montana, Any mention 
that you may see fit to make of one or 
all of these men will be greatly appreciated. 


In order to get our endorsed candidates 
recognized by the voters of this state it is 
very important that we get publicity and 
especially in your publication. 

Thanking you in advance for this most 
valued assistance, we beg to remain, fra- 
ternally yours, F. H. Innman, Chairman, D. 
C. Dorman, Secretary-Treasurer. 


The following candidates were endorsed 
by the C. P. P. A. that met in Helena, July 
20: 

For President, Robert M. LaFollette. 

Vice President, Burton K. Wheeler. 


U. S. Senator, Thomas J. Walsh, Dem- 
ocrat. 

Representative in Congress, 1st District, 
John M. Evans, Democrat. 


Representative in Congress, 2nd District, 
Joseph Kirschwing, Democrat. 


Associate Justice Supreme Court, Walter 
L. Pope, Democrat. 


Governor, Miles Romney, Democrat. 


Lieutenant-Governor, W. S. McCormack, 
Republican. 


Attorney-General, L. A. Foot, Republican. 


Secretary of State, Sam W. Mitchell, Dem- 
ocrat. 

State Treasurer, 
lican. 

State Auditor, George P. Porter, Repub- 
lican. 

R. R. Commissioner, W. P. Tierney, Dem- 
ocrat. 

Clerk of the Supreme Court, John W. 
Crosby, Republican. 


W. E. Harmon, Repub- 


Portsmouth, Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Well, Brother Casey, after I mailed you 
my first little writeup for our Journal, I 
had an idea it would be thrown in the waste 
basket, but when published thought I bet- 
ter write some more, as I still have some 
thinks on my mind that I want to get rid 
of, for a union boilermaker can’t help 
noticing the conditions we are now up 
against, aS well as the expressions used on 
the streets by former members who fail 
to even see where they are drifting too, with 
every one for themselves and the other 
fellow accept what’s left, or in other words 
they seem to prefer that their employer get 
away with his old time game of bunk in- 
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stead of organized efforts, and the result 
is a condition of employment under hard- 
boiled bosses as never before, that honest 
workers shun, and Engles weep at the intro- 
duction of white slavery. 


For in my experience in life’s work from 
many years of toil in a boiler shop, I found 
there is nothing worth while that doesn’t 
demand a sacrifice when necessary to make 
good, either financially or otherwise to the 
very best of our ability, that’s business. As 
organized labor is supposed to be a body 
of craftsmen who at all times stand for jus- 
tice the very fundamental that our zgovern- 
ment and organized labor is founded on, 
and why so many boilermakers, shipbuild- 
ers and their helpers don’t grasp the real 
situation is more than I can understand, 
unless mentally dead to the situation that 
confronts them, as intelligent workers as 
a general proposition use that intelligence 
in the proper direction to successfully cope 
with a situation that demands organization, 
and no craftsman or ordinary common sense 
can act or think otherwise. 


However, regardless of what we see and 
hear I sometimes think there is yet hope 
for the future, for when men are mentally 
wrong they will sometimes pass through 
that mental disease and afterwards become 
absolutely sane, but generally from bitter 
experience in a ship without a rudder go- 
ing headlong on the rocks of industrial de- 
struction, and any that are saved will shout 
and declare never again rat around a Bull 
Pen, and always be a man among men, andif 
I am lucky enough to get white-washed you 
will find me at all lodge meetings and ac- 
tive in its constitutional affairs, kicking 
against what’s wrong, and voting for what’s 
right, as I have learned a lesson and paid 
dearly for it, the sacrifice of principle which 
a real American will sacrifice life itself to 
preserve. 


And I say again there is still hope for the 
future, as our good Lord came on earth and 
died that the poor might be free and enjoy 
the fruits of their labor, so that they and 
family might live lives of preparation for 
the happiness promised to us in the great 
beyond, and when we act that way we help 
to make possible the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Man. 


And when I say hope for the future I 
do so for two reasons. First is, that every 
class and profession in our country are 
there with the goods, believe me, with the 
Organization Bug in their bonnet, as well 
as every move that’s made to further the 
interests of the members of their particu- 
lar organizations, that’s what I call real 
activity in their efforts to make their or- 
ganizations a factor for their social and 
business advancement. 


Second, let us urge on the boilermakers 
Iron Ship Builders and their helpers to do 
likewise, and at all times have an organiz- 
ation bee in their bonnet, and also have that 
bee active at the polls to put real Amer- 
icans in official positions, and when we 
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make that double drive as a unit our recog- 
nition is safe, and our former industrial 
position is assured, but without those safe- 
guards we are simply groping our way in 
the wilds of disruption and defeat, there- 
fore let us think as men should think and 
act aS men should act, and when we do, 
our present troubles will fade away like a 
fog before the sun. 

With best wishes for the much required 
change for the better, I beg to remain an 
old time boilermaker and a union man that 
respects his obligation to his fellow workers 
and the International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers of 
America, which means good will, as well as 
industrial peace and happiness for all. 
Fraternally yours, James F.. O’Connor, Reg. 
No. 103776, Local No. 57, Portsmouth, Va. 


Hoboken, N. J. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


At last regular meeting of Hudson Lodge 
163 held on Monday evening, August 4th, 
the members assembled were enlightened as 
to the tactics used by some of the delegates 
from different lodges affiliated with Dis- 
trict No. 2. 

From all accounts some of those that at- 
tend district lodge meetings have a great 
habit of asking that certain laws be en- 
forced which is handled as they should be 
their own lodge would be affected more so 
than other lodges. 


If conditions like this are to exist there 
will be very little accomplished. Why don’t 
delegates use a little horse sense and ask 
that laws be put into effect that may 
bear fruit. By doing this all delegates may 
place confidence in one another. 


Brother Jos. Gillispie who has handled af- 
fairs of District No. 2 in the past owing to 
the absence of Brother Gerald Daly is no 
longer handling the business of the district 
owing to the return of Brother Daly who is 
now in the field in the official capacity of 
Business Agent. 


The members of Lodge 163 highly appre- 
ciate the manner in which Brother Gillispie 
handled matters pertaining to interest of 
Brothers in this district and we hope that 
Brother Daly will carry on as he has here- 
tofore and his presence at meetings of 
our lodge will be given the same considera- 
tion as the visits of his predecessor. 


On Sept. 28rd there is to be a primary 
election in this state and one of those seek- 
ing the suffrage of our members is none 
other than Senator Walter HE. Edge who has 
been a thorn in the side of those connected 
with organized labor. Our members should 
do all in their power to bring about his de- 
feat, this can be done by standing behind 
the Democratic candidate for U. S. Senate, 
Frederick W. Donnelly of Trenton, N. J. 


Owing to the. fact our next regular meet- 
ing night falls on Labor Day arrangements 
have been made to hold meeting on the fol- 
lowing Monday, September 8th, at 8 p. m. 
At this meeting International Vice President 
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John J. Dowd will enlighten those present 
concerning conditions throughout the coun- 
try. It is hoped that brothers will turn out 
in great numbers to hear Our Own Jack tell 
things as he alone can tell them. With best 
wishes and regards to all, I remain, D. J. 
McGuinness, B. A. Cor. and Fin. Secy., 
L. 168. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Apropos of the Presidential Campaign, 
just now beginning to warm up; I overheard 
a somewhat amusing and artful conversation 
a few days ago, between two boilermaker 
friends of mine, which I am sending to be 
reproduced in the Journal, providing you 
can find the space for it. 

The brothers were enjoying their lunch 
period, when after reaching the tooth pick 

stage Joe glanced over at Harry and ob- 

served, “I see by yesterday’s paper, that 
this new Senator from Montana has beer 
nominated as LaFollette’s running mafe; 
there is sure a great variety of candidates 
for the voters to choose from this year. 


“Now I rather like the actions of this man 
Wheeler. He seems to fit in with Bob La- 
Follette. What do you think of the stand- 
ard bearers as a whole, Henry?” 


To which Henry replied: “This man Cool- 
idge, is an accident. He never would be- 
come president, but for an act of Fate. Of 
course he broke a strike, by the exercise of 
Might; but then, some people never will 
see the Right. : 

“And the Democratic Donkey is playing 
the part. His confidence is far below his 
sinking heart. He thinks Charlie Bryan 
could save us; but like a donkey he inquires, 
who in the world is Davis?” 

“But you ask me as a resident, who I 
wish for President? lLaFollette, Fighting 
Bob! The Little Giant, from Wisconsin’s 
Sod. 
_ “None would care to say, 

they dare to say he ever was a quitter or 
a squealer. Then he has a running mate 
from the great Montana state who is a 
square and able man they’ve nicknamed 
“Investigating Wheeler.” These two men, 
80 well chosen, will do the right, ‘till hell 
is frozen. 

“Go ask the voters, who know their biz’, 
and if they are honest they’ll tell you this: 
“We want LaFollette, because he is right, 
we want Wheeler, who has won a fight; we 
will elect our friends and defeat the others; 
these, we select, and will support like 
brothers.’ ” 

Just then the whistle blew and the two 
worthy mechanics returned to the shop to 
earn their daily toll. But, doubtless, we will 
hear more from them as they are two 
brothers who do not believe in allowing the 
boss to do their thinking, or for that mat- 
ter, their talking either. 

If the above meets your approval, I will 
be glad to report their future conversations. 
With very kind regards, I am, yours fra- 
ternally, Jas. H. Gutridge. 


& 
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A SAFE BET—ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE. 


All members of the working class, 

Your time has come your votes now mass, 
Yes all in a heap in volumes go, 

Right to the polls your strength do show, 
That ‘‘Labor’s” out to win this time, 

Stand firm, be ready, get in line; 

No cause for worry, we're all set, 

We'll pin our faith on “LaFollette.” 


Chorus. 


Let them see we're in the “Right,” 
Full of vigor, full of fight, 

Lots of “Pep” now we’re all “Set” 

It’s do or die for LaFollette. 

Our cause is just for “Labor’s Rights,” 
Out to win in this great “fight’’; 

Bob is sure a good safe ‘Bet,’ 

Five to one on LaFollette. 


Old Scotland she has led the way 

In many a battle, in many a fray; 

She rules the Roast in Labor’s name, 
Old “Ramsey He” has made it plain 
The Belted Knights and “Common Men” 
Are made by God, he did them send, 
Into this world for ‘‘weal or woe” 

On equal terms all in a “row.” 


Keep cool with “Cal’—old guards do say, 
Let’s freeze him out the other way, 

His reign is o’er, may peace attend, 

In his stead a man we'll send, 

True to the “Core,” aye just and bright, 
Full of vigor and full of fight. 

Justice and Freedom we will get, 

Let’s vote for Bob LaFollette. 


This “‘Wee Scotch” kid just warns you 

Be on your guard and all “True Blue” 
Stay with it “Boys,” you have the “Power” 
Within your grasp this very hour, 

No Hunkersliding Gents this time, 

Pull altogether, just get in line, 

Make it snappy, we have a sure “Bet” 

Put your “Bones” on “Are” LaFollette. 


Before I close, now keep in mind 

In November you’ve an “Axe” to grind, 
Keep it sharp and wield it well, 

Now is the hour the world you tell, 

A glorious chance, let’s play the “Game” 
We have it now, you see, it’s plain 

That “Right” is might, we’ll not ‘Regret’ 
If we vote for Bob LaFollette. 


—Thomas Wallace, Sunrise, Wyo. 


Joliet, Ill. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


I have read some of the articles in the 
past Journals for an insurance plan in our 
organization. I believe with a good death 
benefit insurance it would strengthen the 
organization, that is what makes the Big 
Four Brotherhood so strong and what they 
are today. I think with a $1,000 policy the 
members would not drop out like they now 
do. According to the constitution of our 
organization 42 per cent of the per capita 
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tax goes into the strike funds. This money 
could be better used in an insurance fund, 
as we all know we cannot support a strike. 
That is, one that amounts to something. I 
for one have failed to see it in the past. 
The little strike benefits we are able to 
pay don’t amount to much. If the 42 per 
cent was put into an insurance plan it 
would give the members who are loyal to 
it something to look forward to. Now is 
the time for each local to work out a plan 
to present to the next convention. Yours 
fraternally, Joseph Hicher, F. S., L. 98. 


Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


At the August 6th meeting of Lodge No. 
585, that old war horse of the boilermaking 
business in Boston, Bro. Thomas R. Keenan, 
who now on account of infirmities of 
age, as he is 78 years old, retired, addressed 
the members and urged them to stand firm 
and never falter in the cause of organized 
labor. His remarks were well received and 
it is to be hoped will bear fruit. 


The members and friends of Lodge No. 
585 who vote in the second Suffolk Repre- 
sentative Legislative District of Massa- 
chusetts, are greatly interested in the can- 
vass which William H. Hearn is making for 
re-election on the Democratic ticket to that 
office. Billy Hearn deserves the support of 
all union men and women and. all wage 
earners in general, because he has never 
been decoyed from the path of justice to 
those who earn their bread by the sweat 
of their brow, as his speeches and his votes 
in the Massachusetts Legislature in strong 
advocacy of Workmen’s Compensation Law, 
and legislation affecting legitimate -picket- 
ing, proper regulation of female and minor 
employment, old age pension, and adequate 
factory and mill inspection and pure food 
laws, amply testify organized labor can de- 
pend on William H. Hearn to be as good a 
friend in the Massachusetts Legislature in 
1925 and 1926 (two years) as he has been 
heretofore. Yours fraternally, Daniel B. 
McInnes, S., L. 585. 


Long Beach, Calif. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Acknowledging that our constitution or 
ritual does not allow us to take sides as an 
organization in partisan politics, the ques- 
tion now arises can we unite as non- 
partisans. 


I believe we can and should; then with 
that settled we must give serious considera- 
tion to where labor can best gain its 
object—equality and justice within the law. 
Surely then the natural thing for us to do 
would be to select a proven friend of labor 
as our candidate. Senator Bob LaFollette, 
who has always been a consistent friend of 
the common people and Senator Wheeler, 
his running mate, although not as long in 
public life as LaFollette, has shown the 
country that he is of the same calibre. 
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With two such square shooters at the head 
of a ticket I fail to see where we, as trades 
unionists, could do otherwise than support 
them as a unit. 


This is really the first time that the 
common people, whether trades unionists 
or not, have the road they must go marked 
out for them clearly and concisely, because 
if either of the old parties are elected the 
common people can have no hope or ex- 
pectation of fair play in legislation. It will 
be the old bunko game of heads I win, tails 
you lose, the cards will be stacked with 
Wall Street dealing. 


Then again, we must be as careful in 
voting for senators and representatives as 
we are for the head of the ticket; we must 
give support to our friends, irrespective of 
their political affiliations. We have a few 
members of both houses seeking re-election 
who have proved themselves friends of the 
people; it becomes our duty to see that they 
are returned. “Remember your friends and 
defeat your enemies.” The best feature 
and prospect I see in this fight is that Wall 
Street in its eagerness to win has over- 
reached itself and left the common people 
no alternative other than to vote for Bob 


LaFollette, Burton Wheeler and the men : 


who are proven friends of real democracy 
and acknowledged enemies of vested in- 
terests. 


Our people, no matter how much we have 
been divided in the past, on ways and 
means to attain justice and equality, must 
see that to keep our Republican form of 
government we must unite in fighting 
plutocracy or accept the dictates of the 
European bankers, who J. P. Morgan and 
his associates represent. The situation is 
such now that they appear to control even 
our cabinet officials’ actions despite the 
decision of congress and the people. Unless 
we by our votes this time condemn their 
action and place the power of government 
in the hands of honest fearless Americans 
labor can only have itself to blame. Frater- 
nally yours, Dominic Kane, L. 285. 


Duluth, Minn. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Kindly give the following space in the 
next issue of your Journal. 


The members of Zenith Lodge No. 165 
present this in commemoration of our de- 
parted Bro. Joseph Hugh Mackey, who was 
taken from our midst by an automobile 


accident August 10, 1924, and passed to the 


great beyond. He has been in our ranks 
quite a number of years and has been an 
active and loyal worker for our cause. He 
was kind, sympathetic and well liked by all 
who knew him, and we, the members of 
Zenith Lodge No. 165 of Duluth, Minn., wish 
to extend our deepest sympathy to his be- 
reaved mother and relatives in their hour 
of sorrow. Yours fraternally, F. J. Cashin, 
Cr E> Sjp Lae 6p: 


ae 


} 
| 
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Tacoma, Wash. 


In His unerring province, Our Heavenly 
Father has removed from his earthly life 
our brother, Robert L. Oliver, who has been 
a true and faithful member of Local No. 568 
since March, 1923. 

And, in his untimely death, this local has 
lost an active member, who always worked 
for its best interests, and his family a true 
and loving husband and father, whose every 
wish and desire was for their comfort and 
happiness. 

Local No. 568 extends its heartfelt sym- 
pathies to the bereaved family, and pray 
the Almighty God may comfort and console 
them, and that they may bear their trials 
with fortitude. H. J. Bailey, Julius Ohman, 


-P. G. Clay, Committee. 


Portsmouth, Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


We are in the midst of a reorganization 
of Local No. 57, having reinstated about 
twelve, and have several applications pend- 
ing, for both initiation and reinstatement. 


As it is almost impossible to get up a 


‘complete mailing list until we have per- 


fected our reorganization, I am writing to 
request that you will please mail me about 
twenty copies of the September Journal, 
that I may distribute them among the new 
members, and I will have a complete mail- 


ing list of our membership in your office 


in time for the October issue. I am making 
this request at this time in order to avoid 
delay in getting the Journal to the new 
members. 

I sincerely hope that we are approaching 
the dawn of a new and brighter era for the 
cause of organized labor in this vicinity 
after the dark period of depression we have 
just passed through. 

Our old membership is beginning to see 
the error they committed in quitting the 
organization and leaving a small few to 


face determined battle of the big business 
interests to install the so-called open shop 
and to drive organized labor out of exist- 
ence. 

Those few who stuck did prove faithful, 
and have fought a valiant fight, and today 
organized labor is still on the map, facing 
hopefully a brighter future than ever before. 
Brighter because our present growth is 
built on a more solid foundation. 


Our own craft is a fair sample. The 
growth of our International Brotherhood 
during the war period was in reality an 
unstable, mushroom growth, an outcome of 
the abnormal conditions which prevailed at 
that time, and, when struck by the first 
winds of capitalistic opposition it was scat- 
tered to the four winds, leaving our 
Brotherhood much weaker than formerly 
from having had to carry it. 


But now, may we not be justified in be- 
lieving that the very adversities through 
which we have just passed: are proving a 
blessing to our cause, in that we have come 
to realize a higher conception of the ideals 
and purposes for which our organization 
stands. 

In conclusion, Brother Casey, may I be 
allowed to voice an appeal to our ‘entire 
membership through the columns of the 
Journal that we base our loyalty to the 
organization, not on what material benefits 
we each can get out of it for ourselves indi- 
vidually, but let us base it on the higher 
plane of service; let us ask ourselves, how 
can I make my affiliation with the brother- 
hood aid me in helping my fellow workman. 


I should like to hear through the columns 
of the Journal from some of the other 
brothers along this line, and if this gets 
by the waste basket you may hear from me 
again. 

With best wishes for the success of the 
cause, I remain, fraternally yours, Robt. F. 
Perkins, Secy. Local 57. 


Technical Article 


LAYING OUT ROUND PIPE FITTINGS. 
By O. W. Kothe. 


Possibly the most common form of pipe 
work met with among boiler work is the 
round design of pipe. This cylinder form 
of pipe is used for multitude purposes, but 
mainly for stack work, boiler breechings, 
forced draft systems, connections for chem- 
ical vat hoods, etc. Here hundreds of odd 
shaped fittings are met with, in fact, most 
fittings ordinarily met with are tees, el- 
bows, square to rounds, oblong to round, etc. 

In this drawing we have a main stack 42 
inches in diameter and 110 feet high and 
ig made of +, %4 and 3 inch plate. Round 
stack work of this kind is rather a simple 
matter for the average boiler maker; the 


one thing which may trouble him is the 
lower transition which is designed from 
round to oblong where the bottom base is 
placed 61% inches off center vertical line. 
The cape and the several draw bands or 
guy bands are also of a simple nature. 
Stacks of considerable height must be 
designed of a certain thickness to resist 
crushing the bottom rings and wind pres- 
sure. This requires figuring the weight of 
stack including rivet bands and rods, also 
if ladders are attached. Good boiler steel 
has a resistance to crushing of 95,000 pounds 
per square inch, so in this respect the het 
weight of each ring is determined and a. 
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factor of safety of 3 or 4 is used. In this 
way the weight for every 20 or 40 feet is 
figured and the thickness of plate assigned. 
Of course, steel of a lower grade such as is 
used for stacks and breechings has a lower 
crushing strength and a person must take 
these into account. 


In this case we have a stack used for 
boiler purposes as well as for drawing 
steam, or odors from chemical vats, cookers, 
boilers, etc., where several branch pipes are 
attached to the main stack. It is these con- 
nections that we are going to develop. To 
observe the pipe connection joining to the 
main stack we see the fitting represents a 
tee on an incline of different diameters. By 
inspecting the views of the end and front 
elevations, confusion of thought is very apt 
to enter the mind. A person is inclined to 
interpret the drawings as a tee entering the 
stacks somewhat on a side, or possibly tan- 
gent to the shell, judging from the views. 
But on referring to the plan view, we see 
all tees are built around the center axis 
line. This shows us that the tees are set 
exactly on center of the larger pipes and 
that simplifies the development somewhat. 


The next step is to determine the true 
angles ‘between the large pipes and branch 
pipes. To take the above drawing as it 
leaves the draftsman too often does not give 
us the very measurements we must have. 
The office is often qualified to execute won- 
derful projection drawings, but often shop 
manner of measurement and development is 
overlooked. So it is with our present draw- 
ing. In glancing at the 30-inch pipe, we see 
the plan gives the correct base line posi- 
tion, while our front elevation gives a rise 
of 48 inches. 


But this is from the center of the pipes, 
it is not from the intersection of the axis 
line. We cannot accept this measurement 
of 48 inches as the rise, since we have no 
way of knowing beforehand the _ exact 
center of the pipes before the angles are 
determined. So we must do a little check- 
ing up on our own accord. 


Take the end elevation for instance, the 
drawing is a true projection from plan and 
our point is to determine the true rise be- 
tween points X’ and Y’. In plan view X-Y 
we have the correct base line, so now we 
must find how much the point X in plan 
raises in order to give our pipe the specified 
slope. From the end elevation we see that 
X'-Y’ is the correct slope from this view, 
but this line is foreshortened, and so we 
square a line to the main stack axis line as 
Y’-H; then X’-H is the true altitude between 
extreme point of this 30-inch pipe. 


To set up the true angle we draw a hori- 
zontal line as X-Y as at top of drawing to 
correspond to the plan line X-Y. Next pick 
the true altitude X’-H from end elevation, 
and set as Y-H in our diagram. Observe 
H-Y must be absolutely square to X-Y, then 
the slant line X-H will be the true angle to 
the main stack X-Y. Where all the three views 
as plan, end and front elevation show fore- 
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shortened views, we here have established 
a true angle. To lay out this tee describe 
the 42 inch circle about the center Y, and 
at any place as at A and H describe half 
or full circles to suit the 30-inch pipes. 
Make 1-7 square to X-H and divide both 
sections A and H in equal spaces as shown. 
Then from each point in circle H drop lines 
to intersect the large circle Y as This 
establishes point 1’-2'-3’-4'; and this shows 
how far the branch pipe sets down over 
the main stack, each line drops down a bit 
farther, thereby establishing a _ different 
altitude. 


From each point in section A, project 
lines parallel to H-X, and then from each 
point as 1’-2’-3'-4’' of end elevation square 
over lines parallel with X-Y thereby cutting 
those lines from A as in points 1”-2”-3"-4”- 
5”-6”-7". These are the points of penetra- 
tion between the small 30-inch tee and the 
main stack. Observe the lines 1’-2’-3’-4’ cuts 
off the branch lines from A, each at a dif- 
ferent length, so that establishes the miter 
line. 


Now to lay out the pattern for tee, draw 
a line as 1-1, and on it measure the girth 
for the 30-inch pipe, or else we pick it from 
section A, and so set off the spaces in pat- 
tern, so we have twice as many as there 
are in section A. From each of these points 
we square out lines indefinitely and then 
from each point in miter line as 1”-2”-3”-4”, 
etc., we project lines square to H-X and so 
cut those lines in pattern of similar number 
as in points 1'-2’-3’-4', etc., to 7’, ete. A line 
traced through these intersections gives us 
the outline for pattern of tee. An edge for 
flanging is generally allowed outside of this 
line. But where the joint is welded, the 
line as shown is used. 


To set out the pattern for opening, ob- 
serve the branch pipe of H sets over the 
main stack over distance 4’-4’ of End Hleva- 
tion. This is the space over which the tee 
fits that must be cut out; and so with 
dividers we pick this girth as 1’-2’-3’-4’ from 
End Elevation and set it below side eleva- 
tion as 1'-2’-3’-4’. Draw lines parallel through 
drawing. After this the circles are de- 
scribed and the process above described 
continued until the miter line is established 
as shown. The patterns are then also de- 
veloped as we did the larger tee. The lower 
elbow angle at Z’ is also treated as our 
foregoing one, because all these views are 
foreshortened positions, and by bisecting 
the obtuse angle extending from T-Y’ the 
miter line is drawn from which the angle 
is developed. 


Beyond this there is not much to treat 
on further, only the manner of anchoring 
the guy rods for the stack. Details are 
shown and the rods are filled in, in 14-foot 
lengths, and are tightened by means of turn 
buckles. The workman who wishes to lay 
out all of these fittings to a scale of say 
3 inches to the foot will have a nice piece 
of work before him. Light tin or cardboard 
can be used for making the models, and 
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while there is some difference in working 
large jobs—still it is the nearest to practical 
work that can be devised for a workman 
learning drafting. We should remember that 
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the same geometrical treatment and 
methods are used, whether you- make small 
models or you make the actual fitting; the 
results must work out absolutely the same. 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of mem- 
bers and relatives of members have been 
received with suitable resolutions of sym- 
pathy: 

Members. 

Bro. Louis Decker, member of Lodge No. 

363, E. St. Louis, Ill., died recently. 


Relatives of Members. 
Mother of Bro. Wm. Kernan of Lodge 
No. 363, E. St. Louis, IIll., died recently. 


Mrs. Much, wife of Bro. Frank Much, of 
Lodge No. 363, E. St. Louis, Ill., died re- 
cently. 


Book Review 


We are in receipt of a copy of “Health 
of the Worker, How to Safeguard It,” by 
Lee K. Frankel, Ph.D., and published by 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York and 
London. : 

This is one of a series of twenty volumes 
gotten out at the instance of the National 
Health Council, and contains about all 
phases of human health, by leading authori- 
ties, the booklets contain an average of 70 


pages each, and the set sells for $6.00 or 
30c the volume. ; 

The Health of the Worker has an intro- 
ductory by President Gompers and contains 
a lot of valuable information on the subject 
of working conditions in the shop and fac- 
tory, the various kinds and degrees of 
hazards, keeping fit and other matter, and 
written in an entertaining manner and is 
well worth perusing by employer and em- 
ployed. 


News of General Interest 


NEW HAVEN STRIKERS DETERMINE TO KEEP UP THE FIGHT. 


Office of Secretary-Treasurer, 
System Federation No. 17, 
Ne Ya NH. Gos Bake 
Hyde Park, Mass., July 30, 1924. 


Vote for La Follette and Wheeler, 


The Champions of the Cause of the 
Common People. 


Brothers, Greetings: 


The battle is still on, and must be carried 
forward with renewed vigor. The returns 
from the ballot issued over the system 
show conclusively that our membership are 
just as determined now, as at any time 
during the past 25 months. After: tabulat- 
ing the vote we found that our membership 
voted the substantial majority of 95 per cent 
to continue the strike indefinitely, and that 
means, until the management come to their 
senses and realize that it is necessary to 
declare an industrial peace with the locked 
out shopmen, and that will have to be done 
sooner or later, as the New Haven is just 
floundering along. They are showing surplus 
earnings during the past few months, this is 


boosting the stocks to some extent. . The 
question is how are they showing these 
earnings. They are neglecting their equip- 
ment and roadbeds, and thousands of men 
have been laid off for months in nearly 
all departments. Through this means the 
pay roll has been cut, and money saved. 
But wait. If this country has normal busi- 
ness in the near future, and the freight 
traffic throwed on to the New Haven as 
it was in other good business seasons, the 
road then will be again cluttered with 
freight and embargoes will be the order of 
the day, and as the case was during 1922-23, 
the car per diem charges will be a serious 
affair. This is sure to come about, as the 
equipment on the road is not, and will not 
be in condition to care for the business that 
will be tendered the road. 

It has been reported that general man- 
ager Bardo has been ordered to settle the 
strike, and that if he doesn’t comply with 
the order, someone else will. It appears 
from some of the reports, that some one is 
slipping the skids under the general man- 
ager, and that all that will be necessary 
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in the near future, will be to add a little 
grease to the skids, and he will be on his 
way. Get busy and supply the grease! 

Oh, yes! The officials were very jubilant 
for the past few days. They had the im- 
pression on their minds that the strike was 
to be terminated unconditionally by August 
1. However, their jubilation was short 
lived, and they have now got an awful shock, 
as the strike will not be terminated un- 
conditionally, but will continue in full swing 
until justice is meted out to our member- 
ship, and this is just as it should be. 

The following telegram has been received 


from B. M. Jewell, President of the Railway 


Empioyees Department, and it speaks for 
itself: 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAM. 


Washington, D. C., July 28, 1924. 


Robert Henderson, 


1041 Hyde Park Ave., Hyde Park, Mass. 

We are informed membership voted by 
substantial majority to continue strike 
STOP Council has not terminated New 
Haven strike and will not do so on August 
first. , 

(Signed) B. M. JEWELL. 

We feel that the above telegram will re- 
lieve the minds of many of our membership, 
and we know it will be glad news to them. © 

It is reported that after a strike of over 
two years, that the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroad has offered 
to reinstate with full seniority rights more 
than 1,000 of its old shopmen. 

While there’s life, there’s always hope. 
Every dark cloud has a silver lining. Some 
of the crepe hangers have said that we 


are doomed to failure in our present strug- 


gle. I would suggest to those who get that 
gloomy feeling, to just remember that old 
war slogan, “A man may be down, but he’s 


never out.” It may seem .to some that we 
are down. However, we are not out by a 
long shot. We are bound to win, if we 


only determine to do so. When I say de- 
termine to do so, I mean to put some pep 
in this fight. Go over the top with our 
guns and bayonets pointed right. Let the 
New Haven management know that we are 
fully alive to the situation, and kicking like 
h—1l, both politically and otherwise. I 
would like to add something here, but it 
might not read good, so I guess I won't. 
There’s a lot of talk going the rounds dur- 
ing the past two weeks, that a lot of the 
“Rats” are to be transferred from New 
Haven to the Readville shops, and that the 


-“Rats” at Readville are protesting vigor- 


ously to the management against the New 
Haven “Rats” coming among them and mix- 
ing up the breed. Some of our men say 
that the ones at Readville are long tailed 
“Rats,’ and that the New Haven ones are 
short tailed “Rats.” I don’t understand the 
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different breeds, but I suppose there’s a 
difference. 

From authentic information, it appears 
that things in general are in bad shape at 
Readville just now. Apparently the fore- 
men at that place are comparable to the 
people we used to read about in the stories 
about the Cannibal Islands. They are just 
about ready to eat one another. That green 
eyed monster (jealousy) is in full swing, 
and the same disease is prevalent among 
the “Rats.” 

One of the communicative ‘Rat’ ma- 
chinists now working there says that the 
place is no good any more, that the bonus 
the management puts over on them is a 
“white eléphant,” and that if you want to 
get along and hold your job, you have to 
stand in good with the foreman. In other 
words you have to be a sucker, and a good 
one at that. He also said that some of 
the “Rats” were getting over 73 cents per 
hour, but that every time there was a lay- 
off, they let the high priced ones go, and 
instead of calling these ones back, new men 
were hired at a lesser rate. The seniority 
that was promised the “Rats” by the man- 
agement is like last year’s snow, it has 
melted away. Well, it appears that the 
alien breed of long and short tails are be- 
ginning to suffer the penalties that are due 
for their wrong-doing. All I have to say is, 
that they may get their fill of it. 

A report is in circulation that the resi- 
dents of Readville are presenting a petition 
to the mayor of Boston, declaring that the 
New Haven railroad is a nuisance, and a 
menace to the peace and health of the peo- 
ple of that place. It appears that slumber 
is a forgotten item for these residents dur- 
ing the late hours of the night and the 
early morning. Tooting of whistles, blow- 
ing off steam, hammering noises from the 
“Rats” in the shops, and last but not least 
the rattle of some of the broken down en- 
gines, are the order of the day and night. 
The people say that they can’t even hear 
themselves talk during the day, but that 
it has become a very serious matter for 
them during the night, as some of them are 
on the verge of a nervous breakdown for 
lack of sleep and rest. 

We hope that the residents of Readville 
get some relief through their petition, but 
we are very doubtful on the matter, as the 
New Haven officials are not much con- 
cerned regarding the feelings of the public. 


Now Brothers, by your vote you have de- 
cided to lick the New Haven to a stand- 
still, no matter how long it takes. In the 
future, kindly keep this office acquainted 
with the happenings at your point. With 
very best wishes, I am, fraternally yours, 
(signed) Robert Henderson, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 


FOUNDATION LIBRARIES ASSAILED BY LIBRARIANS. 


By International 
Atlantic City, N. J.—Great foundations, 
including the Carnegie Foundation, are bit- 
terly assailed in a report made today by the 


Labor News Service. 


Librarians’ Union to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The report was referred to 
the standing committee on education com- 
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posed of George W. Perkins, Matthew Woll, 
John P. Frey and Charles Baine. This com- 
mittee was instructed to investigate the 
charges found in the report and to bring in 
a set of findings for final action. 


The charges are briefly: 


1. That Carnegie libraries are not con- 
trolled by the municipalities in which they 
exist and to which they have been given. 

2. That such libraries are controlled by 
beards of trustees in no sense responsible 
to the people, but appointed generally by 
the Foundations themselves, or with their 
approval. 

3. Such control, under the terms of the 
Carnegie contracts is perpetual. 

4A. Public moneys, appropriated by cities 
and states, pass out of control of the givers 
immediately upon their donation and are 
administered by the Foundations or their 
trustees. 

5. That there is rapidly coming into be- 
ing a system under which only books ap- 
proved in a certain manner may be placed 
cen Foundation Library shelves and that 
amounts to a censorship and is so intended. 

6. That an unjust certification of librar- 
ians is coming into practice and is being 
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urged generally as a law of the future; this 
system exists by law now in three states. 


The librarians presented their report af- 
ter a long study of the situation and they 
urge, among other things, that civil serv- 
ice be introduced for library employes. They 
urge that some way be found to restore full 
municipal or local control over libraries, no 
matter by whom founded or financed, in the 
belief that a library is a public utility and 
that its shelves must not be controlled by 
any agency except a public agency constant- 
ly responsible to the public. 


“We have long stood for absolute free- 
dom from censorship of what the people 
read, aS well as of the plays they see,” said 
Vice-President Matthew Wool, who made the 
report public. “We have found that the ad- 
vocates of censorship miss few opportuni- 
ties to forward their dangerous idea. But 
we believe that freedom to think and to 
know is a real right that belongs to all men 
and women and not to a restricted, favored 
few. 

“We shall go into the charges made in a 
most thorough manner. They indicate a 
condition of most serious character, intoler- 
able in a free country among free people.” 


DEFECTIVE EYESIGHT COSTLY TO TAXPAYER AND AFFLICTED. 


The Eyesight Conservat ion Council of America. 


Defective eyesight in the public schools 
is costing the taxpayers of the nation at 
least $130,000,000 annually, it is asserted by 
the Hyesight Conservation Council of Amer- 
ica, which, in a statement sent to directors 
of summer schools throughout the country, 
urges organized conservation of vision as 
a social and economic need. 

The Council points out that poor eyesight 
is responsible for much of the retardation 
in schools, and makes public the results of 
investigations showing that a large propor- 
tion of backward children have visual de- 
fects. 

Accompanying the statement is a report 
revealing that heavy moral and financial 
losses arise from this evil. Approximately 
25 per cent of all school children in the 
United States, the Council finds, are re- 
tarded in their studies and fully one-third 
of this retardation is conservatively esti- 
mated as due to defective vision. 

If this is a correct estimate, there are 
at least 2,000,000 school children in the 
United States one or more years behind in 
their studies because of defective vision, 
says the Council’s report, continuing: 

“According to the United States Bureau 
of Education the cost of public elementary, 
and secondary education for the entire 
United States averaged in 1920, $64.16 per 
pupil per year. If each one of the 6,000,000 
retarded children in the United States, as 
estimated, was forced to drop back only one 
year, the cost would be $390,000,000. 

“The public school system spends this 
amount each year in order that these ehil- 
dren may have one or more years longer 


to complete their education. At least one- 
third of this amount or $130,000,000 is lost 
annually because the eyesight of the chil- 
dren is neglected. 


“This estimated cost is low, for the aver- 
age backward pupil is retarded more than 
one year. Studies made in two.cities of 
5,815 retarded pupils show a total of 12,970 
school years lost, making an average much 
in excess of two years for each retarded 
pupil. - 

“Furthermore, the estimate does not 
represent the total loss to the child and 
to the state when consideration is given to 
the future inefficiency, lowered earning 
power and less competent service of the 
individual as an economic unit of society.” 


John J. Tigert, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education and a member of the 
Board of Councillors of the Eyesight Con- 
servation Council, is quoted as asserting, 
after a careful review of the situation, that 
“one of the greatest disturbing factors in 
measuring the effects of defective vision 
upon retardation is the fact that faulty 
eyesight invariably leads to other troubles 
and the effect of these is not attributed to 
defective vision.” 


The Council’s statement to summer school 
directors, signed by Guy A. Henry of New 
York, General-Director, says that “a large 
percentage of the pupils attending summer 
schools are obliged to do so merely be- 
cause they have not kept up with their 
classes; no doubt a number have been re- 
tarded in their studies due to defective 
vision.” 

In the report disclosing waste the rela- 
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tion between sound vision and school prog- 
ress is indicated. ‘‘Defective vision is re- 
sponsible for much of the retardation in 
school progress which exists in the educa- 
tional institutions of the country,” says the 
report. 

“Investigations of 28,667 public school 
children with defective vision show that of 


this group an average of 67 per cent were - 


retarded in their studies one or more years. 
This is almost three times as high as the 
retardation of groups when not classified 
according to eyesight. In another group of 
32,050 pupils of which retardation investi- 
gations were made without segregating or 
giving consideration to condition of eyes, 
the proportion of those retarded in their 
studies averaged 24 per cent.” 

Of 7,319 school children found with de- 
fective vision in the public school eye clinic 
of one of our large cities, 72 per cent were 
backward in their studies. An examination 
of 2,185 rural school children in a mid- 
western state disclosed that of those re- 
tarded nearly 60 per cent had visual de- 
fects, according to the Council. 

“The correction of visual defects results 
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in a marked improvement in school prog- 
ress,” the report continues. The records of 
20,000 cases sent to a public school eye 
clinic for correction of refractive errors 
show that from 60 to 70 per cent of the 
children were classified as backward, men- 
tally deficient, stupid or habitually left 
back. The careful follow-up system proved 
that after their defective vision had been 
corrected, 70 to 80 per cent of these children 
progressed and took their place in the class 
with the normal average child. The reason 
the remaining 20 to 30 per cent did not 
progress was because their retardation was 
due to causes other than defective vision. 

“The proportion of retardation in another 
group, all with visual defects, was found to 
be 85.4 per cent. One year later, after the 
defective eyes had been corrected by 
glasses, only 17 per cent of those corrected 
continued to be backward in their studies. 


“Furthermore it has been found that the 
proportion of retardation increases with an 
increase in the degree of visual defect. 
Pupils who have less than one-half normal 
vision are much more retarded than those 
with lowered vision of a lesser degree.” 


WHY AMERICAN LABOR IS FOR BOB LA FOLLETTE. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Atlantic City, N. J.—Here are extracts 
from the report of the Non-Partisan Politi- 
cal Campaign Committee adopted by the 
American Federation of Labor Executive 
Council, showing why the Council voted its 
endorsement of La Follette and Wheeler, 
“the first an Independent Republican, the 
second an Independent Democrat, running 
as such,” and recommends these candidates 
to American wage earners. 


The Best Platform. 


There remains the candidacy of Robert 
M. La Follette and Burton K. Wheeler, the 
first an Independent Republican; the second 
an Independent Democrat, running as such. 


These candidates have proffered a _ plat- 
form in which the economic issues of the 
day are met in a manner more nearly con- 
forming to Labor’s proposals than any other 
platform. 

This platform pledges a remedy for the 
injunction evil. 

It pledges the right to organize and col- 
lectively to cease work. 

_ It pledges protection of the riglits of free 
speech, free press and free assemblage. 

It pledges abolishment of the Railroad 
Labor Board. 

It pledges a measure to annul the power 
of the Supreme Court to declare laws per- 
manently unconstitutional. : 

It declares for direct election of president 
and vice-president and election of federal 


- judges. 


It recommends prompt ratification by the 
states of the Child Labor constitutional 
amendment. 


It pledges subsequent federal legislation 
to protect child life. 


On international issues this platform does 
not conform to Labor’s proposals but it does 
more fully than any other political platform 
meet Labor’s views in relation to domestic 
economic issues. 


Steadfast for Labor. 


We cannot do other than point out this 
fact, together with the further and perhaps 
more important fact that the candidates, 
Mr. La Follette and Mr. Wheeler, have 
throughout their whole political careers, 
stood steadfast in defense of the rights and 
interests of the wage earners and the farm- 
ers. 

We cannot fail to observe that both Re- 
publican and Democratic Parties through 
manipulated control are in a condition of 
moral bankruptcy which constitutes a 
menace and a peril to our country and its 
institutions. Machine politicians have 
brought upon our country moral obliquity 
and unashamed betrayal. We are judging 
on the basis of the condition which exists 
and this judgment will be reversed only 
when the conditions upon which it is based 
are changed. 

Service to the people is a noble cause 
which demands consecration and the Amer- 
ican labor movement demands that there be 
that consecration in candidates to whom it 
gives support. 

Our course is clear. In pointing to the 
platform and records of the Independent 
candidates, we do so with the confidence 
that no other course can be pursued if we 
are to remain true to our convictions and 
our traditions, Those who are hostile to 
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Labor and to the people generally and who 
devoted their energies to the service of re- 
action and special interests, must be op- 
posed. 

Rally for Progress. 


We call upon the wage earners and the 
great masses of the people everywhere who 
stand for freedom, justice, democracy and 
human progress, to rally in this campaign 
to the end that the representatives of re- 
action and special interests may be de- 
feated and the faithful friends and servants 
of the masses elected. 

Cooperation hereby urged is not a pledge 
of identification with an independent party 
movement or a third party, nor can it be 
construed as support for such a party, group 
or movement except as such action accords 
with our non-partisan political policy. We 
do not accept government as the solution of 
the problems of life. Major problems of life 
and labor must be dealt wish by voluntary 
groups and organizations, of which trade 
unions are an essential and integral part. 
Neither can this cooperation imply our sup- 
port, acceptance or endorsement of policies 
or principles advocated by any minority 
groups or organizations that may see Titi: to 
support the candidacies of Senator La 
Follette and Senator Wheeler. In the cam- 
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paign to elect men to Congress, regardless 
of their political group or party affiliation 
and deserving of lLabor’s support, there 
must be unity of purpose and method, there- 
fore leadership must lie with the only or- 
ganization having the right to speak for the 
entire labor movement. In this the Amefi- 
can Federation of Labor yields to none but 
will maintain steadfast its leadership guid- 
ance and direction. 

In the selection and election of men to 


public office within the several states lead- 


ership must lie with our State Federations 
of.Labor and in city or county elections this 
right must rest with central labor bodies. 


Organized labor owes allegiance to no 


political party or group. It is not partisan 
to any political party or group. It is parti- 
san to principles—the principles of freedom, 
of justice, of democracy. 

It is the duty of trade unionists, their 
friends and sympathizers, and all lovers of 
freedom, justice and democratic ideals and 


institutions to unite in defeating those seek- © 


ing public office who are indifferent or hos- 
tile to the people’s rights and interests. It 
is the duty of all to support such candidates 
to public office who have been fair, just and 
outspoken in behalf of the welfare of the 
common people. 


NOTES ON CHILD-WELFARE TOPICS COMPILED BY THE U. - CHIL- 
DREN’S BUREAU. 


Louisiana Helps Mothers and Babies. 


Louisiana has just decided to accept the 
provisions of the Federal Maternity and 
Infancy Act, bringing the total of states co- 
operating with the National Government in 
work for mothers and babies to 41. Louisi- 
ana has never before accepted the provi- 
sions of the act. In 1922 the state legis- 
lature met and failed to accept. In 1923 
the state senate agreed, but the house re- 
fused. 


Campaign Against Rickets. 


Codliver oil was found helpful in prevent- 
ing rickets among Italian babies of the 
Mulberry district in New York City. In 
this district the city bureau of child hygiene 
and the Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor found that fully one- 
fourth of the children of pre-school age were 
suffering orthopedic defects, due largely to 
rickets in babyhood. One hundred and fifty 
babies between 3 and 9 months old were 
brought to a clinic and given follow-up care 
by its nurses. An effort was made to see 
that these babies received codliver oil regu- 
larly during a period of four months. At 
the end of the experiment, it was found that 
71 per cent of the babies who took the oil 
regularly showed no signs of rickets, 
whereas only 30 per cent of the babies who 
_ did not receive the oil were free from the 
disease. 


Wisconsin Knows How to Count Babies. 
Wisconsin was admitted to the United 


( 


States birth registration area in 1918. This 
year the United States Bureau of the Census 
has, for the first time, checked up Wis- 
consin’s accuracy, and found that Wisconsin 
is registering 93.4 per cent of all her babies. 
The requirement for admission to the birth 
registration area is a 90 per cent perfect 
record. 


Women and Children Emigrants. 


Qualified women should be appointed to 
safeguard the interests of women and chil- 
dren on emigrant ships. This is one of the 
recommendations of the League of Nations’ 


Committee on the traffic in women and. 


children. The committee held its third 
session at Geneva last April and adopted 
resolutions urging the protection of women 
and children immigrants in various respects. 


Malnutrition as it Affects Mothers and 
Children. 


When there is not enough food for both, 
the baby is nourished during the pre-natal 
period at the expense of the mother, ac- 
cording to a study of records kept over a 
period of nine years at two maternity hos- 
pitals in England. A report based on these 
records was prepared for the Medical Re- 
search Council of Great Britain and has 
just been issued as a Government document. 
German and, Austrian studies confirm the 
conclusions of the English 
that it is the mother rather than the child 
who suffers from the effects of malnutri- 
tion. 


investigators | 


os 
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EXECUTIVE BOARD, ILLINOIS STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR, EN- 
DORSED LA FOLLETTE AND WHEELER. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Chicago.—The Executive Board of the 
Illinois State Federation of Labor, in ses- 
sion here, unanimously endorsed Robert M. 
LaFollette and Burton K. Wheeler for 
president and vice-president. 


The Board also pledged its support to 
Len Small, incumbent Republican governor 

of Illinois for re-election. The indorsement 
of Small was based on his past perform- 
ance and present platform pledges, particu- 
larly as to government by injunction. The 
Illinois Republican platform for the 1924 
campaign is identical in many respects with 
the Wisconsin idea. 


Frank Farrington, President of the United 
Mine Workers of Illinois, membership 
- 100,000, was in Chicago at the time the 
Federation meeting was being held and 
pledged his support to LaFollette. 


“I make no pretense of carrying the 
miners’ vote in my pocket,” said Mr. Far- 
rington, “but so far as I may be able to 
influence them to do so they will support 
the candidacy of Senator LaFollette. I 
have never followed those of socialistic or 
so-called radical tendencies on any of their 
fantastic expeditions, but I believe the time 
is here when all those who believe in pro- 
gressiveness should unite and support the 
candidacy of Senator LaFollette.” 


The Illinois State Federation of Labor 
declares that it “adheres strictly to the 
principles and policies of the American 
Federation of Labor in political activities 
as well as in all other matters,” declares 
for LaFollette and Wheeler and excoriates 
the Republican and Democratic national 
conventions for having failed to take cog- 


nizance of “the vital public issues now 
pressing for solution.” 

Regarding the injunction evil, the Federa- 
tion makes the _ following declaration: 
“Notwithstanding the widespread public 
demand for the restoration of government 
by law and the abolition of government by 
injunction, the national conventions of the 
Republican and Democratic parties utterly 
ignored this extremely important issue and 
thus gave evidence of a callous indifference 
to that greatest of all American ideals, the 
freedom of the citizens from autocratic 
rule. The platform of the independent 
leaders, LaFollette and Wheeler, strikes at 
the root of the evil by declaring for the 
abolition of the injunction as used in labor 
disputes. It is against working people that 
the greatest misuse of the injunction system 
prevails, and it is from the precedents thus 
established that arbitrary judges seek to 
justify their misuse of power against other 
classes of citizens.” 

Central bodies throughout Illinois are 
urged to co-operate with other groups to 
the fullest extent, but not to surrender their 
authority as the authorized agencies of the 
labor movement and to maintain the leader- 
ship which is their proper function. “They 
must not submerge themselves as a part 
of any other organization,” it is declared. 


Recognizing that one of the most diffi- 
cult problems the LaFollette management 
is confronted with is the formation of pre- 
cinct, ward and township organizations to 
take care of the vote both before and after 
it is cast, the federation calls upon trade 
unionists in all parts of [llinois to volun- 
teer their services as election workers. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM ABOUT THINGS DOING IN THE WORLD. 


One by one, the Steel Trust is losing its 
“grafts.” 

First it was the 12-hour workday, which 
the Trust fought long and savagely to re- 
tain, until pressure of public opinion and a 
growing organization movement among the 
steel workers, forced a beginning at elimi- 
nating the long day. 

Now it is “Pittsburgh Plus” that is going. 
“Pittsburgh Plus” is the scheme whereby 
the Trust compelled buyers of steel to pay 
imaginary freight from Pittsburgh, though 
im many cases the steel was produced much 
nearer the purchaser’s town or even in his 
town. The scheme added millions of dollars 
annually to the cost of steel and is esti- 
mated to have cost the farmers of eleven 
Western states $30,000,000. 

After an exhaustive study of, “Pittsburgh 
Plus,” the Federal Trade Com ™ission has 
decided that there is no justification for the 
“Plus” charge and has ordered that it be 
abandoned on the ground that it is unfair 
competition. Very likely the Trust will 
fight the Commission’s order, but there is 


little doubt that ‘Pittsburgh Plus” is 
doomed, along with piracy and other out- 
worn methods of robbing the people. 

Labor will rejoice that the Steel Trust is 
being forced to “clean house.” If the good 
work goes on, in time the steel industry 
may become a civilized industry, in har- 
mony with twentieth century industrial 
ideals. 

New York Herald-Tribune reports that 
although the slowdown in industry since 
March has brought about fewer wage cuts 
than was expected, reductions in wage 
scales are becoming more numerous. The 
Herald-Tribune mentions wage cuts in two 
industries, neither of which have strong 
labor organizations, as proof that wage cuts 
are increasing. The strongly organized 
trades are not mentioned and it is safe to 
say that they are not “enjoying” many wage 
slashes, for the very good reason that the 
workers in these trades will not permit any 
assault on their standard of living. 

Why the Reliance Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which fattens on the labor of convicts, 
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is so successful in enriching its owners is 
revealed by a syndicate of bankers in a cir- 
cular advertising an issue of Reliance com- 
mon stock. The circular says: 

“It (the Reliance company) operates 17 
prison factories, getting buildings rent free 
and also power, heat and light either free 
or at nominal rates. It gets its labor from 
state prisons and reformatories at rates 
varying from a fifth to a half of the cost of 
free plants. 

“It started in the shirt business about 22 
years ago with a capital of $25,000. Net 
profits for the first eleven months of 1922 
were $999,409.44.” 

In the face of this record, it is easy to see 
why the Reliance company and other prison 
labor contracts firms are a menace to free 
labor. Is it any wonder that the organized 
workers are fighting the prison labor con- 
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tract system? 

Idealism is expressed in practical form 
by the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners in the purchase of a large tract 
of land at Lakeland, Fla., for the establish- 
ment of a home for aged members. 

For years the carpenters have cherished 
a plan to provide for aged members, many 


* 


of whom spent their early years in building © 


up the organization. 


Now the union is in — 


a position to put the plan into effect and © 


instead of merely putting flowers on the 
graves of the pioneers and _ delivering 
eulogistic addresses at their funerals, they 


} 


are doing something to make the old mem- 


bers happy while they are still on earth. 
The carpenters deserve the highest praise 


for their demonstration of practical brother- 
hood. They are setting an example which © 


organizations of all kinds might well imitate. 


EXALT TRADE UNIONISM! 
By CHESTER M. WRIGHT, 
Director American Federation of Labor Information and Publicity Service. 


The Trade Union Movement doesn’t have 
to take a back seat for anybody. 

It can stand up and proudly tell the world 
what it wants, where it is going and who 
it is serving. 

It doesn’t have to apologize for anything, 
or take back talk from anywhere. 

It is a privilege and a duty to be in this 
movement. The one who is outside is the 
one who has the explaining to do. 

If there’s anyone who goes around with a 
limp, barking about what’s wrong with the 
unions, spot him as sick in the head or weak 
in the spine. 

The trade union movement is just about 
the rightest thing in this great country and 
it has a right to demand loyalty and cour- 
age and up-standingness from its members. 

Does a decent person go around apologiz- 
ing for the defects of his family? Does he 
permit his family to be abused and lam- 
basted by whoever happens to dislike the 
color of said family’s hair? 


Stand up for your union. 

There are a lot of preaching men and 
women, persons who have nothing to do 
except save the world, who think they can 
tell the trade union movement how to run 
itself, how to hurry things along, how to be- 
have in company. 

The reason the American Federation of 


Labor stands today is because it is run from 


the inside and not from the outside. 

The world-savers ought to form a little 
world-saving society of their own and then 
proceed to deliver the goods. Trade union- 
ism accepts counsel and service gladly; it 
avesn’t tolerate outside bosses. 

This Labor Day is a good time to pound 
home these simple truths. It is a good time 
to get up on a stump or a box or a platform 
and say things in short sentences about the 
American trade union movement. It is 
worthy of the best that can be said for it, 
the best that can be done for it, the best that 
can be given to it. 


WE STAND ON THE THRESHOLD OF A WONDERFUL DAY. 
By JOHN A. VOLL. 


Just before his death John Voll, President 
of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association, 
wrote an article for the Labor Day issue of 
the American Federationist—his last contri- 
bution to any American labor publication ex- 
cept his own journal. This article expresses 
the idealism, the high hopes and aspirations, 
and the great goal for which his life was 
given. It is a privilege here to 1eproduce 
John Voll’s last plea for Labor. 

Never in the world’s history has there 
been a time fraught with so much achieve- 
ment or prolific of so much hope for the 
masses of our country and the world as the 
dawning of Labor Day 1924 ushers in and 
records. The tyranny and sordid selfish- 
ness practiced in the ages gone by, and 
carried to a degree to our present age, is 
disappearing as in a mist due to the con- 
stant insistence of the organized wage earn- 
ers that men are created free and equal 
and that there shall be no discrimination 


/ 


under the law. Sorry indeed was the plight 
of the wage earner previous to organization 
into trade unions. Therefore, let it be 
fixed indelibly in our minds that progress 
in his interest and achievement for his wel- 
fare dates from the formation of his or- 
ganization in the industrial field, and which 
has been so magnificently and triumph- 
antly carried forward and upward under the 
banner of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Today as the writer views the situation 
the masses chiefly through the sacrifices 
and efforts of the organized wage earners 
of our country, and the world, stand upon 
the threshold of a wonderful evolutionary 
revolution, that if continued to be rightly 
steered and handled, will bring to them 


much more freedom and a much greater © 


share of sunshine in life than has been 


3 


. 
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theirs heretofore. With the dawning of 
Labor Day 1924 there is no class in our 
country, or no place so far remote that 
does not realize and recognize the power 
and influence which the organized labor 
movement as exemplified by the American 
Federation of Labor is wielding for good 
in the interest of all the people. Hence 
any little progress or small achievement 
made or gained by the smallest unit of 


the organized labor movement in its uplift 


work leaves its reflex upon the minds of 
those who are looking forward and upward 
but as yet have not been able to penetrate 
through the mists of doubt and pessimism re- 
garding their own welfare. 

Relative to the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Or- 
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ganization, its membership has magnifi- 
cently weathered the cross currents by 
which it has been buffeted for the past 
twenty years through the introduction of 
Automatic Machinery. The organization is 
now in agreement through collective bar- 
gaining with more than forty plants 
throughout the United States and Canada 
operating the new method of production. 

Optimism has taken the place’ of pessim- 
ism and indifference in the minds of the 
members and they look forward with in- 
spirational satisfaction to that time when 
through education, understanding and com- 
promise the economic rights of the workers 
will be recognized and industrial warfare 
become so minimized as to be almost a 
thing of the past. 


FARMERS’ PROBLEMS NOT SOLVED. 


Grain prices go higher and the newspa- 
pers join in a chorus proclaiming that the 
farmers’ problems are solved and that La 
Follette hasn’t a leg to stand on and no 
longer has an excuse for running for Presi- 
dent. 


Unfortunately, the farmers’ problems are 
not solved as easily as the press would have 
the public believe. Advancing prices of 
grain, livestock and other farm products 
give welcome and needed help to the dis- 
tressed farmer, but they don’t put him per- 
manently on Easy Street. Higher prices 
only give temporary relief, enabling the farm- 
er to continue in business and make up a 
fraction of the heavy losses he has sustained 
in recent years. 

As long as the present haphazard system 
of producing and marketing farm products 
last, there will be recurrent periods of over- 
production, with consequent falling prices 


and distress for the farming communities. 
To make progress in solving his problems 
on a sound and enduring basis, the farmer 
must take a leaf from the book of organized 
labor and organize to permanently protect 
his own interests in a systematic and in- 
telligent manner. When he is strongly or- 
ganized, he will be in a position to control 
his own markets, cut out the exorbitant 
profits of the middle-man, and bring pro- 
ducer and consumer into closer and more 
profitable relations. 


In the meantime, there is no foundation 
for the idea that the farmer will be led by 
newspaper talk to believe himself pros- 
perous when the reverse is the case. Farm- 
ers can’t be “kidded” as easily as that. The 
farmer is thinking for himself and he is 
fully competent to make up his mind as to 
who he will support in the Presidential 
campaign. 


WHAT LABOR DAY STANDS FOR. 


By Samuel Gompers, President, American Federation of Labor. 


Labor Day is the one holiday in all the year 
dedicated to humanity. It is a day set apart 
for the consideration of human problems 
and for rejoicing at progress made toward 
that better day for which we strive con- 
stantly. 

Labor Day is a day on which the leader- 
ship of the trade union movement in the 
fight for human betterment is universally 
acknowledged and acclaimed. 

There could be no Labor Day without La- 
bor. There could be no Labor Day without 
Organized Labor. 

Those who do not belong to the labor 
movement may here and there make 
speeches on Labor Day. Usually their 
speeches are unnecessary; and where they 


are helpful they are filled with a recounting 


of the services rendered by the Trade Union 
Movement. 

Labor — Organized lLabor-—-the Labor 
Movement—that is what makes Labor Day 
possible; that is what makes it real. 

Labor Day was set apart as a holiday be- 
cause Organized Labor demanded it. It was 
a recognition of Labor’s right to celebrate 


its victories and to carry to all of the people 
its great message of hope and freedom. 


On this Labor Day talk Labor! Do not 
anywhere permit Labor Day to be anything 
but Labor Day. Talk Labor, preach the 
great message of Labor, carry forward the 
message of human freedom and human as- 
piration as a Labor message. 

Welcome the friends of Labor in all gath- 
erings. Welcome these friends when they 
come with their support and their encour- 
agement. But see that everywhere the day 
is observed as Labor Day. 

The Labor Movement in America is a 
movement of wage earners, for wage earn- 
ers, conducted by wage earners. It is a 
movement primarily for the protection and 
advancement of the rights and interests of 
the wage earners through trade union or- 
ganization. 

Let us observe Labor Day in the spirit of 
the Labor Movement. Let us blazon the 
message of trade unionism across the hori- 
zon. 

Let us give of its inspiration to those who 
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whose souls are hungering. Let us unfurl 

its banners and sing its songs. 

are oppressed, who are without hope and 
Labor Day is for Labor and Labor is striv- 

ing to enlarge the life of the great masses 

of our people. Labor Day is for Labor and 


Labor fights the fight for all who are heavy ~ 
laden. f 
Upward and Onward, this Labor Day, for 
humanity, for the right, for justice, for free- 
dom and democracy, in the name of Labor, ~ 
through our great Trade Union Movement! — 


THE IMPORTANCE OF DEMANDING UNION LABELS. 


To Organized Labor, Greeting: 


Those opposed to us fear the union label. 
Thousands of dollars have been expended 
trying to destroy its efficacy. By steadily 
endeavoring to eliminate the use of the 
union label, it is hoped to discourage or- 
ganization among the workers. 


Our enemies are always on the alert and 
are keen enough to sense whether the work- 
ers are united and acting in unison, or 
whether they are becoming lax and forget- 
ting their watchword—UNITY. 


Each time you forget the union label, 
card or button when spending money, you 
are helping those opposed to us to make 
good on the money which they spent in 
trying to eliminate the use of the union 
label. 


EKach time you allow a merchant to con- 
vince you with the ancient argument that 
“It is union made, but without the union 
label,” you are again helping the enemies 


AMERICA’S TWO NEW RAILROAD 
GIANTS. 

“There can never be another James J. 
Hill or another Harriman,” it was solemnly 
declared when these railroad giants passed. 
“Pioneer days are over. Modern conditions 
restrict individualism.” 'The day will never 
pass when there is no scope for individual- 
ism. Corporations consist of individuals. 
Nearly every large corporation is dominated 
by some one individual. The railroad world 
is witnessing the rise of two railroad stars 
of the first magnitude, O. P. and M. J. Van 
Sweringen, of Cleveland. These young 
brothers—one is 46, the other 44—have 
secured control of the historic old Erie 
Railroad. Their plans call for incorporating 
it into one vast system that will include 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Hocking Valley, Nickel 
Plate and Pere Marquette, which they also 
control. They are reaching out for still 


.They are developers. 


of organized labor in their campaign against 
the union shop. You are also giving the 
merchant a chance to laugh up his sleeve 
at your simplicity. 

After you leave he tells his associates 
about the trades unionists who believe his 
arguments rather than the truth which is 
preached to them day after day, year in 
and year out, by those interested in the 
betterment and advancement of all those 
who labor. 

Again let the warning go forth to all 
organized labor and their friends not to be 
deceived by those opposed to us. Demand 
the union label, shop card and working but- 
ton! They have been bequeathed to us by 
those valiant trades unionists whom we all 
love and revere. Let us do our share and 
carry on the work, not falteringly, not 
waveringly, but bravely and persistently. 

Fraternally yours, John J. Manning, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment. 


more roads. The properties they already 
have acquired have a total mileage approxi- 
mating 10,000 miles, capital stock aggre- 
gating $390,317,155, and funded debts of 
$672,875,174, giving them a Dillion dollar 
system. 


‘ ; 

Their record to date has been so credit- 
able and successful as to create expecta- 
tions of still bigger achievements. They are 
not mere speculators. They are not ex- 
ploiters of properties via the stock market. 
They are builders. 
They have blended conservatism with their 
courage. They always know exactly what 
they want and why they want it. They 
plan before they act. 


No room for individualism! America is ~ 
richer today in large-scale opportunities 
than it ever was in its history.—Forbes 
Magazine (N. Y.). 


a 


Compilation of Labor News. 


By the A. F. of L. News Service. 


PLATFORMS COMPARED BY WORKERS. 
Organized labor supports the LaFollette-Wheeler candidacies because, in the language 
of the A. F. of L. executive council, “these candidates have proffered a platform in which 
the economic issues of the day are met in a manner more nearly conforming to labor’s 


proposals than any other platform.” 


These candidates have “throughout their whole political careers,” continues the 
executive council, “stood steadfast in defense of the rights and interests of the wage 


earners and the farmers.” 


The LaFollette-Wheeler platform pledges a remedy for the injunction evil. 


Other 


earners. 
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pledges are: 
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The right to organize and collectively to cease work; protection of free 
speech, free press and assemblage; abolishment of the railroad labor board; 
supreme court’s power to declare laws permanently unconstitutional; 


annul 
direct election of 


president and vice-president and election of federal judges. 

The platform recommends prompt ratification by the states of the child labor con- 
stitutional amendment and pledges subsequent federal child labor legislation. 

The executive council makes this comment on the candidates and platforms of the 


two major parties: 


Republican. 

The Republican platform ignores the in- 
junction issue. 

It fails to deal with labor’s right to or- 
ganize or the right of the workers, even in 
self defense, collectively to cease work. 
That platform sustains the railroad labor 
board, with all that it means in the direc- 
tion of governmental coercion of wage 
It fails to recommend the ratifi- 
cation by the states of the child labor con- 
stitutional amendment. 

The Republican convention nominated 
candidates unacceptable to labor. 

Its candidate for vice-president is one of 
the most outspoken enemies of labor and 
is the founder of an organization dedicated 
to the task of writing into all political plat- 
forms planks calling for the anti-union 
shop—an organization which also encour- 
aged and supported the Daugherty injunc- 
tion against the railroad shopmen. 


Democratic. 

Labor’s representatives submitted to the 
Democratic convention identical proposals 
to those submitted to the Republican con- 
vention. At the Democratic convention an 
extended hearing was granted. 


The Democratic platform pledges that 
party to legislation to regulate hours and 
conditions of all labor, a proposal against 
which the A. F. of L. has struggled through- 
out its whole history. 


It is silent as to the injunction. 


It does not meet the railroad labor board 
issue. On that point it is so equivocal that 
the enemies of labor may well feél that 
their desires will be met. 


It, too, fails to recommend the ratifica- 
tion by the states of the child labor con- 
stitutional amendment. 

The Democratic convention nominated 
candidates unacceptable to labor. 


PREVENTABLE WASTE COSTS BILLIONS; WORKERS URGED TO 
“PRODUCE MORE.” 


Washington.—At every opportunity labor 
is advised to produce more. The latest 
excuse for this advice is a report on the 
length of European work days, issued by 
the Federation of British Industries. Com- 
menting on this report, one labor adviser, 
disregarding every experience and every 
industrial history, feverishly asks: 


“Can America, with a short working day, 
hold its own in the markets of the world 
with European countries that have a long 
working day?” 

These advisers assume that business 
management is perfect and that labor is 
the one drawback to a 100 per cent produc- 
tion, Investigations by skilled engineers 
reveal an astounding waste in American 
production. They show, for instance, that 
employers are responsible for 81 per cent 
of the waste in the metal industry. In tex- 
tiles, labor is blamed for but 10 per cent 
of the waste. 

Untold billions of dollars are annually 
wasted by management, but this is ignored 


- by advisors of labor, who éall on the work- 


ers to “produce more,” while large per- 
centages of this production is wasted. 

In “Waste in Industry,” a report by the 
Hoover committee, is listed wastes that 
border on the criminal, and that should 
sting the public conscience. 

The report is signed by a committee of 
fifteen engineers, appointed by Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover. These engineers pre- 
sent waste in industry under four major 
heads: 

“Low production caused by faulty man- 


agement of materials, plant, equipment 
and men. 

“Interrupted production, caused by idle 
men, idle materials, idle plants, idle equip- 
ment. 

“Restricted production intentionally 
caused by owners, management or labor. 

“Lost production caused by ill health, 


physical defects and industrial accidents.” 


As an indication of management’s slip- 
shod methods, the report states that few 
building contractors keep accurate records 
that they may know the unit of cost from 
day to day. “In the recent hearing,” says 
the report, ‘a claim was made by a con- 
tractor that a bricklayer laid 1,500 brick 
before the war and was laying 500 in 1921. 
This was answered very properly by repre- 
sentatives of the workmen that without 
more knowledge, variations in the kinds of 
walls made comparisons like this absurd.” 
It was estimated that 12,000,000 days a year 
could be saved in the building industry by 
the application of safety methods. 

In the metal industry it was found in all 
cases an adequate cost system is needed— 
employers are guessing as to the cost of 
production. The labor turnover in this in- 
dustry averages 160 per cent. In some 
shops the turnover amounted to 300 per 
cent. This means an annual waste of 
$100,000,000 because of the cost of “‘break- 
ing in’ new labor. 

Millions of persons are annually sick 
through preventable disease. “Of the 500,- 
000 workers who die each year,” the report 
states, “it is probable that the death of at 
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least one-half is postponable, by proper 
medical supervision, periodic medical ex- 
amination, health education and community 
hygiene.”’ 

“It has been estimated that the economic 
loss from preventable disease and death is 
$1,800,000,000 among those classed as gain- 


fully employed—or over $700,000,000 among | 
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industrial workers in the more limited 
meaning of the term.” 

The report is a reproach to the boasted 
efficiency of American industry. It is a 
challenge to those who urge workers to 
“produce more” while ignoring conditions 
that shorten the lives of workers and cause 
wastes that annually total vast sums. 


DAVIS, DEMMY CANDIDATE, WANTS PRESIDENT TO RULE; WINKS 
AT LABOR INJUNCTION. 


Washington.—“In his acceptance speech 
at Clarksburg, Mr. Davis indicates that he 
favors congress being subordinated to the 
chief executive and that he does not oppose 
the labor injunction,” said Frank Morrison, 
secretary of the A. F. of L. 


“Mr. Davis said: ‘An executive who can 
not or will not lead, a congress that can 
not and will not follow—how can good gov- 
ernment exist under such conditions?’ 


“This is a rejection of the well-understood 
principle that our government consists of 
three independent, co-ordinating branches. 
Mr. Davis lets it be understood he favors 
a president who will dictate to the law- 
making branch of our government. His 
views harmonize with the blunt editorial 
expression of the Wall Street Journal, issue 
June 10 last, that business ‘proposes that 
the president shall govern the United 
States, and it is taking steps to make its 
will effective.’ 


“Mr. Davis’ scant reference to the labor 
injunction is most significant. He said 
labor’s right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively ‘must not be impaired either by 
injunction or by any other device.’ 

“No injunction judge has ever denied 
labor’s right to organize or bargain col- 
lectively. This is even conceded by the 


stoutest defenders of Garyism. These un- 
principled writs appear only when trade 
unionists would realize the purposes for 
which they unite. 

“Trade unionists will not permit the labor 
injunction to escape discussion by catchy 
phrases or velvety terms. This process 
overthrows government by law and restores 
the most hateful of all autocracies—judicial 
rule. 

“The labor injunction has undermined our 
judiciary. It has brought that branch of 
our government under popular suspicion 
and attack. 

“The labor injunction is so fraught with 
menace to our institutions it can no longer 
be waved aside. Lest I be charged with 
undue concern let me quote from a recent 
address on the labor injunction by United 
States Senator Pepper before the American 
Bar Association: 

“In the senate one quickly becomes 
aware of the existence throughout the 
country of a sentiment on this subject 
which, if unchecked, might easily develop 
into a revolutionary sentiment. 

“To maintain such confidence (in our 
judiciary) must we not confine the courts 
to the sphere in which the creators of our 
constitutional system intended them to live 
and move and have their being? ” 


STATE PENSION ACT HELD ILLEGAL; AGAINST CONSTITUTION, 
SAYS COURT. 


Harrisburgh, Pa., Aug. 16—Attorney Gen- 
eral Woodruff announces that he will ap- 
peal to the state supreme court from Judge 
Hargest’s decision that the Pennsylvania 
old age pension law of 1923 is unconstitu- 
tional. Judge Hargest ruled that the law 
violates this section of the constitution: 

“No apprapriations, except for pensions 
or gratuities for military services, shall be 
made for charitable, educational or benevo- 
lent purposes to any person or community 
nor to’ any denominational or sectarian in- 
stitution, corporation or association.” 

The pension law created a commission of 
three persons for the paying of $1 a day 
to those who do not have an estate of 
$3,000 or more and who are 70 years of age 
or over. 

In setting the law aside, Judge Hargest 
said: 

“Whether or not this legislation is bene- 
ficial or whether it is paternalism and a 
vicious usurpation by the government of a 
quasi-fatherly relation to the citizen and his 
family can not concern us. Our single in- 


quiry must be whether it is prohibited by 
the constitution itself. 


“If we are right in our conclusion that 
the prohibition for benevolence to any per- 
son is as broad as the language plainly in- 
dicates, then we say there is not a syllable 
in the constitution which authorizes a sys- 
tem of benevolence through a state depart- 
ment or agency for the care and mainten- 
ance of aged indigent residents of the state. 


“If app#opriations can be& made to a 
commission the purpose of which is to dis- 
tribute benevolence to aged indigent per- 
sons, it is accomplishing exactly what the 
constitution says can not be done, namely, 
making an appropriation for benevolent pur- 
poses to certain persons. 


“Nor can this act be sustained as a poor 
law. Fundamentally, a state should take 
care of its paupers. ‘A pauper is one so 
poor as to be unable to provide for him or 
herself and having no one of sufficient 
pecuniary ability to care for them.’ This 
act of assembly is not based entirely upon 


Er 
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pauperism or lack of earning power and 
has other qualifications which it is not nec- 


HIGHER WAGES PAID 


Washington, Aug. 16.—In a survey of 
women in New Jersey industries, just pub- 
lished in pamphlet form by the United 
States women’s bureau, it is stated that 
higher wage rates is the tendency where 
shorter hours prevail. 

In 1920, it is stated, there were 295,990 
women engaged in gainful occupations in 
that state. This is nearly one-quarter, or 
23.9 per cent, of all the women in the state. 
Of the total number, 111,825 were engaged 
in manufacturing and mechanical indus- 


tries: 


In several industries four-fifths or more 
of the workers were women and in five oth- 
ers women constituted at least one-half of 
the force. 

“It is clear that the standards established 
by these industries for their women em- 
ployes represents the dominating conditions 


FEDERAL PENSION 


Washington, Aug. 16.—There are approxi- 
mately 10,500 persons on the annuity roll 
of the federal civil service retirement and 
disability fund. During the past year 2,- 
500 died, according to a statement by C. S. 
Dewey, assistant secretary of the treasury. 
The average amount paid to those on the 
retired list is $550 per annum. In the last 
fiscal year the fund increased $9,000,000, or 
to $34,000,000, and it is estimated that at the 
end of the 1925 fiscal year the fund will 
total more than $42,000,000. When the law 
was under consideration actuaries estimated 
that the employes’ contribution of 2% per 


MEXICO’S NEW CHIEF 


Atlantic City, Aug. 16.—The A. F. of L. 
executive council will attend the inaugura- 
tion of President Calies of Mexico next De- 
cember. The invitation was delivered per- 
sonally by President-elect Calies who came 
to this city for the purpose of meeting the 
executive council. 
of the Mexican president-elect, the visitor 
gave assurance that the new Mexican gov- 
ernment would maintain the same interest 
in the workers’ cause. In a short address, 
delivered in Spanish, President-elect Calies 
expressed gratification because of the unity 


VALENTINE RESIGNS; 


Atlantic City, Aug. 16.—Joseph F. Valen- 
tine resigned as vice-president of the A. F. 
of L. and the executive council elected 
James Wilson, president of the Pattern 
Makers’ League of North America, to the 
vacancy on the council. 

Mr. Valentine retires because of ill health, 
after serving continuously on the executive 
council since 1905. For 33 years he has 
represented the iron molders in conventions 
of the A. F. of L. He recently retired from 


LAW 


.double that period because of 


At a luncheon in honor’ 


essary to consider but which are not con- 
sistent with pauperism.” 


UNDER SHORT HOURS. 


in a number of important industries of the 
state,” it is said: 

The report combats the too-prevalent idea 
that women work for wages to “earn pin 
money.” 

“This makes a strong appeal to those not 
thoroughly acquainted with the true situa- 
tion and justify in the eyes of many people 
the low wages of women workers. The 
fallacy of this position can not be too much 
emphasized. The average woman in in- 
dustry, whether married or single, living at 
home or independently, really needs her 
earnings, frequently not only for her own 
support, but for that of others as well. It 
is not usual for her to be the sole support 
of others, although many instances of such 
responsibility are to be found, but the aver- 
age woman shares the burden of family sup- 
port with others.” 


PAYS $550 ANNUALLY. 


cent of their salary would maintain the 
fund for six years without government aid. 
This aid will not be needed for practically 
increased 
wages. 

The organized employes are urging that 
the annuity be increased, deductions in- 
creased and the age limit be reduced. It 
is estimated that a 1 per cent increase in 
the employes’ deduction for the fund will 
cover the increased annuity and the de- 
creased age limit. With the proposed in- 
creases the government will not be called 
on for an appropriation in aid of the retire- 
ment fund for 25 years, it is believed. 


CONFERS WITH LABOR. 


and fraternity between wage workers of 
the United States and his country. 


“This visit is for me to embrace fratern- 
ally Mr. Gompers+and to salute his honor- 
able collaborators,” he said. “It is a very 
happy visit, and it fills me with satisfaction, 
and I shall carry within my soul great ideals 
because I understand that with the workers 
of Mexico and the workers of the United 
States united, it will be’ very hard for the 
capitalist forces of the country or what- 
ever country to oppress my people.” 


JAS. WILSON ELECTED. 


the presidency of the International Molders’ 
union, a position he occupied for many years 
following the death of Martin Fox. 

The new vice-president is one of the 
younger of the international trade union 
executives. He came to an A. F. of L. con- 
vention for the first time at New Orleans in 
1902, representing the pattern makers, and 


‘has taken a militant part in the general 


trade union movement since then. 
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TRICKY POLITICIANS BAR ALABAMA 
VOTERS. 


Montgomery, Ala.—Citizens of this state 
are becoming interested in the fall elections, 
but they find that if they did not register 
after the last election, they are liable to be 
disfranchised. 

The county commissioners may order a 
registration at any county seat, but not with- 
in 60 days of an election. 

If those in control intended to make it 
as difficult as possible for citizens to vote, 
they have succeeded most admirably. In 
other states the voter registers just prior 
to election when public interest is aroused. 
In this state registration is provided in the 
various precincts between November 15 and 
January 1 and at the county site January 1 
to January 5. This brings registration al- 
most immediately following an _ election, 
when popular interest has subsided. 

This legislation is in line with an act 
passed by the last legislature providing that 
the successful candidate for presidential 
nominee in the state-wide primaries shall be 
privileged to nominate delegates to the na- 
tional convention. Under this law Senator 
Underwood picked his 24 delegates. 


DECENT LABOR LAWS USED AS BOGEY 
MAN 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—‘“Your business is 
going to be still further burdened with un- 
necessary and _ uncalled-for legislation,” 
shrieks C. C. Gilbert, secretary of the 
Tennessee Manufacturers’ association, in 
calling for contributions of at least $10 from 
every firm to “prevent the enactment of 
such unjust, unfair, and inimical legislation” 
that is urged by labor. 

The program that this spokesman for 
business objects to is as follows: 

Repeal of law creating the state public 
utilities commission; enactment of a qualifi- 
cation law for minors; 8-hour day for 
women and minors; protection of workers 
in the erection of buildings; improved work- 
men’s compensation law; free textbooks for 
public schools; outlaw the use of. health- 
destroying paint spraying machines; aboli- 
tion of the convict contract system; and 
abolition of child labor. 


UPHOLD WAGE LAW. 

Calgary, Canada.—Justice Simmons has 
swept aside technicalities of the Hudson 
Bay company and upheld the minimum 
wage law and its interpretation by the de- 
partment of labor. The court said that com- 
missions and bonuses “should apply on the 
week in which they are earned and should 
be confined to such period.” 
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WILKERSON IS BUSY; HAS INJUNCTION 
MILL. 


Chicago.—Federal Judge Wilkerson’s court 
is the busiest labor injunction mill in these 
parts. This jurist came into fame when 
he enjoined the railroad shop men at the 
request of an attorney general named 
Daugherty. 

Later the judge enjoined building crafts- 
men from quitting work when non-union 
electrical workers of the Western Union tele- 
graph company started to wire the building. 
The judge held that the right to quit work 
is not absolute and conditions could arise 
when an exercise of the right to quit would 
be a conspiracy. é 

After this interpretation of ‘“‘American- 
ism” the judge enjoins striking poultry han- 
dlers, commission drivers, and chauffeurs. 


COMPANY-OWNED TOWN WILL HEAR 
UNIONISM. 


Olympia, Wash.—At its annual convention 
here, the state federation of labor voted to 
hold its next convention at Kelso. This is 
a challenge to the anti-union policy of the 
company-owned town of Longview, near 
Kelso. Unionists at the latter place are re- 
sisting the union-smashing program of the 
Long-Bell company, one of the biggest lum- 
ber firms on the coast. 

Kelso delegates told the convention of 
the company’s efforts to strangle unionism. 
Contractors are forced to operate under 
long-hour, low-wage conditions that threaten 
to extend beyond the boundaries of the com- 
pany town. 


OPPOSE RAIL BOARD. 


Montreal, Quebec.—The United States 
railroad labor board has failed to function 
with any degree of fairness to employes and 
should be abolished, declared the conven- 
tion of the Amalgamated Sheet Metal Work- 
ers’ International Alliance, in session here. 
The Howell-Barkley bill, now pending in 
congress, was approved. The convention 
pledged its support to the federal child la- 
bor amendment. 


RENEW BUREAU PROBE. 


Washington.—Senator Watson of Indiana 
failed to check an investigation of the in- 
ternal revenue bureau. Senator Couzens, 
his party colleague, lined up with the min- 
ority party members and voted to continue 
the probe. Senator Watson is chairman of 
the committee but gave notice he would 
resign. The other members let it be known 
that this would not affect the people. 


Co-Operation 


FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVES DO TWO BILLION DOLLAR BUSINESS. 


The man who thinks co-operation in the 
United States is a one-horse affair will get 


a first class shock when he reads the report 
recently issued by the United States De- 


~ 
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partment of Agriculture on the success of 
farmers’ co-operative enterprises during 
1923. There are over 10,000 of these co- 
operatives in the United States, and the 
8,313 of them reporting transacted a busi- 
ness of $1,700,000,000. The Government 


* experts agree that the business of the 2,000 


societies which have not yet reported will 
run the total well up over $2,000,000,000. 


The farmers’ co-operative activities follow 


‘four main lines of marketing besides a 


large amount of collective purchasing, says 
the all-American Co-operative Commission. 
Figures compiled by the government show 
that there are 2,600 co-operatives for the 
handling and marketing of grain, 1,841 for 
dairy products, 1,182 for livestock, and 956 
for the growing, grading, and marketing of 
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fruits and vegetables. The grain co-oper- 
atives did almost an even half billion 
dollars’ worth of business during the year, 
while dairy products and fruit and vegetable 
co-operatives each handled around $300,- 
000,000 for the same period. 

The farmers are not only learning to get 
more for their crops through co-operative 
producers’ societies, but they are also cut- 
ting down their expenses by the co-operative 
purchase of farm and home supplies. There 
are about 1,000 such co-operatives now 
serving the farmers of the country, doing 
a business of $50,000,000 a year. While 
politicians are failing or refusing to give 
the farmers needed legislative relief, thou- 
sands of them are working out their own 
salvation through the co-operative move- 
ment. 


STRAWBERRY JAM GETS GOVERNMENT AID. 


Too many strawberries is the problem 
of the Berry Growers’ Association, Ltd., of 
Vancouver, B. C., a farmers’ organization 
with a business of $20,000,000 a year and 
more fruit than it can handle through 
present marketing channels. These farmers 
have a surplus strawberry crop of between 
500 and 1,000 tons and wanted to convert 
it into strawberry preserves, but lacked the 
money to equip canneries to handle this 


luscious produce. 

The Canadian farmers appealed to the 
provincial government for assistance, which 
they have just received in the shape of a 
$100,000 loan. This sum will enable the 
strawberry growers to prevent the loss of 
a large part of their crop, get fair return 
for their labors, and at the same time pro- 
vide several hundred thousand American 
boys with plenty of strawberry jam. 


AUSTRALIAN CO-OPERATORS SET NEW RECORD. 


How many Americans know that Aus- 
tralia is 1,000 square miles larger in land 
area than the United States? About as 
many, we imagine, as know that one-fifth 
of all the families in the south seas com- 
monwealth are buying or manufacturing 
co-operative goods. 

There are 3865 flourishing co-operative 
societies in Australia, according to the AlIl- 
American Co-operative Commission. These 
societies supply 190,000 heads of families 
with the necessities of life, and represent 
an investment of $27,500,000. 


The most remarkable development in 
Australian co-operation is the rapid growth 
of producers’ co-operative societies. Sixty- 
three per cent of all the societies reporting 
belong to the producers, and manufacture a 
wide variety of goods for co-operative con- 
sumers’ societies as well as for export 
trade. Twenty million dollars is now in- 
vested in these co-operative productive 
societies, and all of them are reported as 
paying regular interest on their share 
capital in addition to a co-operative divi- 
dend. 


CO-OPERATORS COMBAT CHAIN STORES. 


Three days ago the big New York and 
London bankers announced the formation 
of the largest retail merchandising combine 
ever organized anywhere in the world. The 


fourteen biggest chain store systems of the 
' United States, including Woolworth, Kresge, 


A. & P., United Cigar Stores, United Drug 
Stores, McCrory Stores, S. H. Kress & Co., 
and the Kroger Grocery & Baking Company, 
have combined their 19,000 stores to get a 
strangle-hold monopoly on supplying the 
American people with the things they have 
to eat and wear. 


The American Co-operative Movement is 
going to combat this monopolistic chain 
store menace with co-operative chain stores 
owned by the people instead of the big 
bankers. In a number of agricultural states 
farmers’ co-operative chain stores have al- 
ready proved very successful. The Farmers 


Union of Kentucky now announces the ex- 
tension of its chain store system and the 
development of new district warehouses to 
supply their needs from the Farmers Union 
Wholesale Company, a strictly co-operative 
concern. 

The big bankers announce that the four- 
teen chain stores in the new combination 
made net profits of $68,000,000 last year. 
They are pouring over 60% of watered 
stock into the capitalization of the new 
chain store trust and expect the people to 
pay profits on this deal. Meanwhile the 
American co-operative movement continues 
its sure and steady growth. It will combat 
the private-profit chain store menace every 
step of the way, until by superior service 
and non-profit business it can protect the 
American people from the danger of 
monopoly control over the necessities of 
life. 
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WEEKLY “THRIFT DAYS’ COLLECT CO-OPERATIVE CAPITAL. 


The problem of providing capital for 
co-operative enterprises has been solved by 
the Swiss co-operatives, says the All- 
American Co-operative Commission. Think 
of a city where every adult worker con- 
tributes two cents a day toward the expan- 
sion of the co-operative movement! This 
is the record of Freidorf, Switzerland’s 
model co-operative community, where school 
children call on each householder once a 
week to collect these “thrift savings’ and 
deposit them with the Co-operative Savings 
Society, which is federated with the town’s 
co-operative store. In consequence of this 
thrift habit, all of the citizens of Freidorf 


PASSENGER, NOT DESTINATION. 


“TI wants a ticket for’ Florence,” the 
colored mammy said, approaching the ticket 
window. 

The agent turned to his ticket rack and 
then after some time got out the station 
guide. Finally he came back to the window. 

“I can’t find it in the railway guide,” he 
said. “Do you mind telling: me where Flor- 
ence is?” 

“Why dere she is, right over on de 
bench dare,’ answered the customer.—In- 
dustrial Banker. 


NEXT. 


A chap was arrested for assault and bat- 
tery and brought before the judge. 

Judge (to prisoner)—“What is your name, 
occupation, and what are you charged 
with?” 

Prisoner—‘‘My name is Sparks. I am an 
electrician, and I am charged with battery.” 

Judge (after recovering his equilibrium) 
—“Officer, put this guy in a dry cell.’”—The 
Antler. 


THEY START ’EM RIGHT. 


. Hebrew came home and found his wife 
with little Ikey in her arms, singing him 
to sleep with a lullaby like this: “By-low, 
baby; by-low baby.” 

The Jew on seeing this was all smiles 
and proudly said to his wife, “Dat vas 
right, you teach him to buy low and [I'l 
teach him to sell high.”—Manhattan (Kan.) 
Mercury. 


OWN HORN. 


Two colored men came to the outskirts 
of a crowd where a politician was making 
a campaign speech. After listening a while 
one turned to his companion and asked, 
“Who am dat man, Sam?” 

“Ah doan’t know what his name is,” Sam 
replied, “but he certainly do recommen’ his- 
self most highly.”—Ex. 


have a nest-egg in the co-operative bank 
and at the same time enable the co- 
operative movement to supply them with 
the necessities of life at actual cost. 
Freidorf is a beautiful workers’ com- 
munity not far from the city of Basle, 
situated on a green slope curving down to 
meet the river Rhine. Every business — 
enterprise in the town is conducted co- 
operatively, and even the houses are owned 
by the co-operative society, which thus 
eliminates land speculation and provides 
the workers with permanent homes at cost 
in accordance with the co-operative housing 
ideal of “a year’s rent for a week’s wages.” 


7 Smiles 


THE EXACT DIFFERENCE. 


“Father,” said the conventional small 
boy, “what is the difference between a 
pedestrian and a jay-walker?” 


“A pedestrian,” returned the conventional 
father, “is a person who walks when you 
are walking. A jay-walker is a person who 
walks when you are driving.”—HEx. 


GET TO WORK. 

“An’ what’s your job around here, young 

feller?” asked the farmer of an official in 
a big city railroad station. 


“I’m the train caller,” answered that 


dignitary. 
“Well, call me one, then. I’m in a 
uty, x: 


RIGID ECONOMY. 


Isaacstein, Sr.—‘‘Abie, what for you go 
up der stairs two at a time?” 


Isaacstein, Jr.—‘To safe 
fadder.” 

Isaacstein, Sr.—‘‘Dot’s right, my son. But 
look oudt you don’t split your pandts.” 
—Tiger. 


my shoes, 


s 


JUST DINING. 


A small negro boy went to a physician 
to be treated for a painful sensation in one 
of his ears. Upon examination, the ear 
was found to be full of water. 


“How did it happen?” he was asked after 
his ear had been drained. “Been going in 
swimming?” 

“Naw, suh,” said the little fellow, “been 
eatin’ watermelon!’’—American Boy. 


HORSE SENSE. 
Young Lordling: “My word! 
the prince off a horse again. 
traveling incognito, too.” 
Puncher: “Yep! But you can’t fool a 
horse.”—Sun Dial. 


There goes 
And he was 
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Colonel Watkins asked an old negro to 
get him a good Thanksgiving turkey. “And 
mind you, Sam, I don’t want a wild turkey.” 


“*Deed, boss, Ill bring you a tame 
turkey,” said Sam. 


The turkey arrived and Sam received his 
money. But when the colonel began to 
carve the fowl on Thanksgiving Day the 
knife struck something hard, which, on in- 
vestigation, proved to be a pocket of bird 
shot. The colonel was wrathful. 

The next day he found Sam and began 
to read the riot act to him. “Didn’t I tell 
you not to bring me a wild turkey?” 

“Dat was tame turkey, boss.” 

“But I found the shot in him with which 
you killed him.” 


“Doan worry, colonel, dem shot was 


, tended fer me.”—Ex. 


“Well, thank the Lord, I never spent five 
or six of the best years of my life foolin’ 
’round no college,” said the money-wealthy 
man. 


“Might I understand you,” said _ the 
thoughtful-looking listener, “to thank the 
Lord for your ignorance?” 


“You may put it that way if it suits you 
any better,” snapped the money-wealthy 
man. 

“Then,” the 


said thoughtful-looking 
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listener, ‘“‘Thanksgiving day ought to last 
at least a week at your house.’’—Farm Life. 


A family moved into Arkansas, and as 
they had been accustomed to keeping 
everything under lock and Key, they brought 
their locks with them. Having a substantial 
looking tool house, the head of the family 
put a big lock on the door. 


The neighbors for miles around dropped 
in to look them over, but seemed to be in 
a hostile frame of mind after one visit. 
Finally the delegation of leading farmers 
called on the man of the house: 

“Why did you move among us if you 
thought we were as bad as you try te make 
out?’ they asked. 

“Bad! Why I have the best kind of an 
opinion of you people.” 

“Well, then, why do you lock your tool 
house? Don’t you know that nobody in 
Arkansas ever stole anything to work 
with?”’—Judge. 


A gentleman riding with an Irishman 
came in sight of an old gallows, and to dis- 
play his wit said: 

“Pat, do you see that?” 

“To be sure I do,” replied Pat. 

“And where would you be today if the 
gallows had its due?” 


“T’d be riding alone,” replied Pat.—Ex. 


Poetical Selections 


MORE TRUTH THAN POETRY. 


Lives of great men all remind us, 

We may make our lives sublime. 

And, departing, leave behind us, 

Footprints on the sands of time. 
—Longfellow. 


Lives of some men oft remind us, 

If we had but half their gall, 

We could loaf, too, and behind us 

Leave not any tracks at all. 
—Chicago Record. 


Lives of Congressmen remind us, 
If we want to make some dough, 
We must dig into the treasury 
With the politician’s hoe. 

' —Anon. 


Lives of farmers now remind us 

That the products of the soil 

Bring, not very much shekels 

To reward them for their toil. 
—Anon. 


Lives of some subscribers remind us 
When we’re broke and badly bent, 
That they’re tighter than ol’ Volstead 
With his one-half of one per cent. 
—HEllicottville Post. 


MAGIC MEDICINE. 

There’s a heap o’ consoiation 

‘In the handclasp o’ a friend; 
It can wipe out desolation, 

An’ bring heartaches to an end; 
It can soothe a troubled spirit 

Like no magic in the land; 
Heaven? You are pretty near it— 

When a good friend grips your hand! 
There’s a heap o’ satisfaction 

In a friendly shoulder pat; 
It’s a simple little action— 

But a mighty one, at that! 


When firm fingers grip your shoulder, 
When you sort o’ need a brace, 
Makes you stronger, braver, bolder, 
An’ more fit to run the race! 
When yov’re full o’ worry pizen, 

An’ the world is lookin’ drear, 
There’s a heap o’ energizin’ 
In a little pill 0’ cheer! 

When some little frets distress you, 
They put nectar in your cup— 
Little phrases like “God bless you!” 
An’ that other one, “Cheer up!” 


-—_James Edward Hungerford in Forbes 
Magazine (N. Y.) 
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THE GOVERNMENT-TO-BE. 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


-I have listened to the sighing of the bur- 
dened and the bound, 

I have heard it change to crying with a 
menace in the sound 

I have seen the money getters pass unheed- 
ing on their way, 

As they went to forge new fetters for the 
people day by day. 


Then the voice : f labor thundered for its 
purp se andi 3 need, 

And I r.arveled a d I wondered at the cold 
dr.l ear of greed. 

For .s chimes in some great steeple tell 
che passing of the hour, 

So the voices of the people tell the death 
of purchased power. 


‘here is growth in Revolution if the word is 
understood; 

It is one with evolution, up from self to 
Lt ‘otherhood. 

He w 10 utters it unheeding, bent on self or 
s.lfish gain, 

His own day of doom is speeding tho’ he 
toil or tho’ he reign. 


God is calling to the masses, to the peasant 
and the peer; 

He is calling to all classes that the crucial 
hour is near; 

For each rolling throne must tremble and 
fall broken in the dust, 

With the leaders who dissemble and betray 
the people’s trust. 


Still the voice of God is calling, and above 
the wreck I see, 

And beyond the gloom appalling the great 
Government-to-Be. 

From the ruins it has risen, and my soul is 
overjoyed, 

For the school supplants the prison and 
there are no unemployed. 


And there are no children’s faces at the 
spindle or the loom, 

They are out in sunny places, where the 
other sweet things bloom; 

God has purified the alleys, he has made 
the white slave free; 

And they own the hills and valleys in the 
Government-to-Be. 


YOUR HOME. 
Home is the place where laughter should 
ring, 
And the man should be found at his best. 
Let the cares of the day be as great as they 
may, 
The night has been fashioned for rest. 
So leave at the door, when the toiling is 
o’er z 
All the burdens of work time behind, 
And just be a dad to your girl and your 
lad— 
A dad of the rollicking kind. 
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The daytime is made for the tasks you must 
face; 
It is built for the work you must do, 
You may toil then and sigh as your cares 
pile up high 
And no one may criticize you; 
You may worry and fret as you think of 
your debt, 
You may grumble when plans go astray, 
But when it comes night and you shut your 
tools tight, 
Don’t carry the burden away. 


Keep daytime for toil and the night for 
play. 
Work as hard as you choose in the town. 
But when the day ends and the darkness 
descends, 
Just forget that you’re wearing a frown— 
Go home with a smile! Oh, you'll find it 
worth while; 
Go home light of heart and of mind. 
Go home and be glad that you’re loved as 
a dad— 
A dad of the fun-loving kind. 
—Selected. 


TWO KINDS OF PEOPLE. 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


There are two kinds of people on earth 
today, 

Just two kinds of people, no more, I say; 

Not the saint and the sinner, for ’tis well 
understood 

The good are half bad and the bad are half 
good; 

Not the rich and the poor, for to’count a 
man’s wealth 

You must first know the state of his con- 
science and health; 

Not the humble and proud, for in life’s 
little span 

Who puts on vain airs is not counted a- 


man; 

Not the happy and sad, for the swift flying 
years 

Bring each man his laughter and each man 
his tears. 

No! The two kinds of people on earth I 
mean 

Are the people who lift and the people who 
lean. 

Wherever you go you will find the world’s 
masses 

Are always divided in just these two 
classes. 

And oddly enough you will find, too, I 
ween, 


There is only one lifter to twenty who lean. 


In which class are you? Are you easing 
the load 


Of overtaxed lifters who toil down the 
road? 


Or are you a leaner who lets others bear 
Your portion of labor and worry and care? 


sala. 


-¢ "By 
“ 
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Lodge Notices petels Indi go Cloth 


Mathauser—His Wife. { 4 Standard for over ee 

Anyone knowing the whereabouts of John : 
Mathauser, a boilermaker, medium height, 
blue eyes, and medium brown hair, will 
please notify his wife, Mrs. John Mathauser, 
4016 28rd Ave., Seattle, Washington. Fra- 
ternally, Thos. Sheehan, S. T., L. No. 6. 


Hart—Lodge No. 143. 

Any secretary taking up the card of Bro. 
P. J. Hart, Reg. No. 46390 please hold same 
and communicate with the undersigned as 
he left here owing a board bill and some 
other debts that a brother stood for. C. H. 
- Jackson, S. L. 143. 


Look for this boot-shaped trade-mark 


LIST OF MEMBERS PREVIOUSLY 
ADVERTISED. 


Carpenter—Lodge No. 104. 


Any secretary taking up the card of Jack Carpenter, Reg. 
No. 161072, a driller, will kindly notify the undersigned, as 
he left here owing money he borrowed, and also owes for room 
and board. Ben Grectke, B. A. S. L. 104. March Journal. 


Christian—Lodge No. 613. 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts of John Christian, Reg. 
No. 167171, kindly notify the undersigned, as he obtained a 
clearance card from this local fraudulently, and is over a year 
in arrears of dues. Emmett K. Sheehan, F. C. S. L. 613. 
March Journal. 


Young—Lodge No. 32. 
Lodge No. 32 has revoked the withdrawal card issued to 
- Boilermaker Blain A. (Cannon Ball) Young, Reg. No. 30369, 
for conduct unbecoming a member. W. E. Dwyer, L. 32. 
May Journal. 


Mennemyer—Lodge No. 483. 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts of F. A. Mennemyer, Reg. h ur 
No. aor will Ls niga ce ate ad ipaq ove as he is ae Getting T ‘A ! 
months in arrears; left here without taking clearance card an W 
owed L. 483 $50. Dan Fitzgerald, S. L. 483. May Journal. Money s orth 
Receipts Stolen—Golobay. ae 
Bro. H. M. Golobay, Reg. No. 80254, receipts and book “I want work clothes made of Stifel’s 


were stolen. Any brother seeing this card or Secretary taking Yi 7, ? 
up same kindly notify Local 707; the one who got it was Indigo Cloth. I’ve POOR TES ae for Teal 


going south. et reeds be L. 707, 518 N. Union St., and know you can hardly wear ’em out. 
Ponca City, Okla. une Journal. ] wouldnt buy any other kind.” 
Hix—Local No. 104. 
secretary taking up the card of W. M. Hix, Reg. No. 


Any 
115741, kindly notify Ben Gretzke, 8S. B. A., L. 104. A t i 
et. ain Os aia ap RAILROAD men have worn gar 
ments made of Stifel’s Indigo Cloth 


Our Famous Bulidog for over 75 years because they have 


Automatic Ejecting Top Break Double Action Revolver that honest quality that always 
32 calibre ¢ mmm 35 at Regular makes good. Look for the boot- 
ee ee 7 ry > shaped trade-mark on every gar- 
eeeiire, ment. For long wear and real econ- 
Gocormie Gna omy, insist on Stifel’s, the ‘‘standard 
reliable. 99 
ce for over 75 years’ for work clothes 
‘ickle 
or pive ‘, 
ety Also insist on Pants made of Stifel’s 
Famous Ace p Revular Pantex Cloth and Children’s Rom- 


Imported side 
swing hand ejec- 
tor double action 
accurate, dependable and Bowertyr 
Checkered walnut stock. K favorite 
with sharpshooters 


32 calibre 
38 and 32-20 cattre® g 450 


Value pers and Dresses made of Stifel’s 
Playmate Suitings. 


Garments sold by good dealers everywhere. 
We are makers of the cloth only. 


$14.65. This gunis of 
fine imported tool steel. 
Guaranteed for 20 vears. 


World-Famous Luger, 39 Calibre $16.25 e«-- Vest Pocket 
Automatic 25 Calibre $6.45---Army Automatic blue steel 


French Automatic, 20 shot 2.Calibre$il-4se 0 J. L. STIFEL & SONS 


a musrentecd imported. Usestandard cartridges. CAU- 


ber we guarantee th to be brand 
and Tt setelg portant: We do} not sell used or second- hand guns. INDIGO DYERS AND Pp RINTERS 
ay postmaster 
Send No Money SALE tere + SRM oi ie li V 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money promptly refunded. W hee ing 9 W MS a. 


HMIPORT SALES CO. 14 E. 22nd St. Dept.732.N.Y- 
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Joe Flynn, President J. A. Franklin, Chairman Evan H. Browne, Cashier 
J. A. Jones, Vice-Pres. Howard H. Thorn, Asst. Cash. 


The Brotherhood 
State Bank 


CAPITAL, $100,000.00 SURPLUS, $20,000.00 


The Brotherhood State Bank will open for business Septem- 
ber 2, 1924, and will be located in the Brotherhood Building, 
corner of 8th street and Minnesota avenue, Kansas City, Kansas. 
Three International Labor Organizations, viz: Brotherhood of 
Railway Carmen of America, Coopers’ International Union and 
the International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Build- | 
ers and Helpers of America, are the principal stockholders in the 
organization of this bank. In keeping with the policy of other 
Labor Banks, The Brotherhood State Bank will establish a Bank- 
ing by Mail Department for the convenience of the affiliated 
Prem nerhie of the three International Organizations; also all 
other Trades Unionists and their friends who desire to deposit 
their savings in their OWN BANK, and where they will have the 
assurance that their money will be absolutely SAFE. Three per 
cent will be paid on Savings Accounts and all members who de- 
sire to take advantage of this service can mail their checks or 
money orders to The Brotherhood State Bank, 8th street and 
Minnesota avenue, Kansas City, Kansas, and same will be han- 


dled without delay. 
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IMPORTANT FOR LABOR TO SUPPORT ITS CONGRESSIONAL 
FRIENDS 


By Edward Keating. 


The workers of the United States must 
keep this fact in mind—it is just as im- 
portant to elect a progressive Congress as 
it is to elect a progressive President and 
Vice-President. 


Labor; organized and unorganized, is 
supporting La Follette and Wheeler with a 
whole-hearted devotion which has never 
been equalled in the history of American 
politics. That is as it should be. The elec- 
tion of La Follette and Wheeler will be in- 
comparably the greatest triumph achieved 
by the plain people of this country since 
Lincoln was swept into the White House 
by the tidal wave of 1860. 


-But what a futile thing it would be to 
make La Follette President and then tie 
his hands with a reactionary Congress! 

It was with this thought in mind that 
the chief executives of the associated rail- 
road labor organizations early in this cam- 
paign appointed a committee to direct the 
Congressional fight. 


B. M. Jewell, President of the Railroad 
Employes’ Department of the American 
Federation of Labor, was made chairman. 
Associated with him are the national leg- 
islative representatives of the railroad la- 
bor organizations, those of the chief execu- 
tives who have their headquarters in Wash- 
ington, and others who are officially con- 
nected with the railroad labor movement. 
The committee’s*headquarters are in Wash- 
ington, and it is working in the most com- 
plete harmony with the Non-Partisan Cam- 
paign Committee of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


It can, therefore, be said that organized 
labor is as united in the Congressional 
fight as it is in the presidential battle. 


Party Lines Ignored. 


Brother Jewell’s committee has examined 
the records of the members of Congress, 
Senators and Representatives, and has 
broadcasted its findings to the members of 
the various organizations through the of- 


fices of the chief executives of the organi- 
zations. 

In doing this work the committee, of 
course, has ignored party lines. It did not 
care whether a man was a Republican, a 
Democrat, or a Socialist. It judged him 
solely and exclusively on the basis of the 
votes he cast as a member of the American 
Congress. 

The results achieved up to this re 
have been most gratifying. 


Six “Hard-Boiled” Senators Beaten. 


Thirty-three members of the United 
States Senate sought re-election this year. 

Six of the most objectionable of the re- 
actionaries have already been defeated. 
Here is the list: 


Ball (R), Delaware; Dial (D), South 
Carolina; Elkin (R), West Virginia; Mc- 
Cormick (R), Illinois; Shields (D), Ten- 


nessee; Sterling (R), South Dakota. 


Every Senator supported by the workers 
has been renominated, most of them with- 
out opposition. Those that had contests 
won by substantial majorities. 

One of the best of the progressive Sen- 
ators, Owen of Oklahoma, refused to enter 
the primary, insisting that he wanted to 
retire from public life. Had he consented 
to run, he would have received the Demo- 
cratic nomination without opposition and 
would have been Png hen ly elected in 
November. 


How Progressives Have Fared. 


The following progressive Senators have 
been renominated and their election is as- 
sured: 

Borah of Idaho, Brookhart of Iowa, Har- 
rison of Mississippi, Heflin of Alabama, 
Norris of Nebraska, Sheppard of Texas. 

Walsh of Montana, Stanley of Kentucky, 
and Magnus Johnson of Minnesota won in 
the primaries, but will have real fights in 
November. 

All the progressive members of the 
House of Representatives who sought an- 
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other term have been renominated, with 
possibly four exceptions. 

On the other hand, 16 of the reaction- 
ary members who went before the people 
have already been returned to private life. 

The foregoing was written betore all the 
primary contests were decided, and there- 
fore it is not a complete story of what 
the workers have been able to accomplish 
in the primary campaign. 


Now for the Big Fight. 


After the primaries have been disposed 
of, the workers will be called upon to per- 
form two tasks: they must elect the friends 
they succeeded in putting across in the 
primary; and they must endeavor to de- 
feat the reactionaries who carried the pri- 
maries. 

In order that members of the railway 
labor organizations may have all available 
information concerning all congressional 
candidates, Brother Jewell’s committee is 
compiling facts concerning the new candi- 
dates for congressional honors—the men 
who have never had an opportunity to 
show what they could do in Congress. 

This is a delicate task and must be prose- 
cuted with great care. 

It is therefore impossible at this time 
to print in the magazine a complete list 
of the Congressional candidates whose elec- 
tion will be urged by the chief executives 
acting on information secured by the com- 
mittee. ; 


How Members May -Get Information. 


However, the information will be con- 
veyed to the members of these organiza- 
tions in ample time for use in the cam- 
paign. It will be sent to the various lo- 
cals over the signatures of the chief execu- 
tives, and. will then be conveyed to: the 
members by the officers of the locals. 


Members may secure information con- 
cerning Congressional candidates in their 
districts by communicating with the chief 
executives of the organizations to which 
they belong. 


In examining the records of members of 
Congress, the committee did not confine it- 
self to what is commonly known as “labor 
legislation.” It. was felt that that would not 
be a sufficient test, and that voters were 
entitled to know how members of Congress 
had stood on the great issues which have 
been debated during recent years. There- 
fore the test was broadened so as to in- 
clude such questions as the following: 


Tests Set Up by Workers. 


Farm Relief: The Administration has 
been ducking and dodging this issue for 
four years. Time and time again the Pro- 
gressives in both houses of Congress have 
endeavored to force through legislation cal- 
culated to save agriculture, America’s basic 
industry. How did your Senator and Con- 
gressman vote on that proposition? 

Taxation: Millions of dollars were spent 
to put the Mellon Plan through Congress. 
It would have made a fifty per cent cut in 
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the tax of the very rich, and a twenty-five 
per cent cut in the tax of the moderately 
well-to-do. The Progressives defeated the 
Mellon Plan and compelled the adoption of 
important amendments, increasing inherit- 
ance taxes, providing for publication of in- 
come tax returns, etc. How did your Sen- 
ator and Congressman vote on that issue? 


Howell-Barkley Bill: For 18 months the 
railroad workers, through their chosen rep- 
resentatives, labored to perfect a plan to 
insure peace in the transportation indus- 
try. Readers of this magazine are familiar 
with the story of how the reactionaries, 
backed by the Coolidge Administration, con- 
ducted a great filibuster to prevent con- 
sideration of this measure. How did your 


Senator and Congressman vote on that 
issue? 
Child Labor: The cotton mill owners of 


the South joined with certain employers’ 
associations in the North to block the con- 
stitutional amendment designed to _ safe- 
guard the children of America. How did 
your Senator and Congressman vote on that 
issue? 

The Esch-Cummins Law: The railroad 
lobbyists forced through the Esch-Cummins 
Law four years ago in the face of the pro- 
tests of the farmers, shippers and railroad 
employes. They have succeeded in defeat- 
ing all proposed amendments. 
after roll call on this supreme issue is 
recorded in Congressional Records. 
did your Senator and Congressman line up? 


Liberalization of the Rules: Under the 
rules of the House, a committee could 
pigeon-hole legislation. The Progressives 
at the beginning of this Congress forced an 
amendment which made it possible to re- 
port out\the Howell-Barkley Bill. How did 
your Congressman vote on that question? 


Labor Has Not Been Selfish. 


These are some of the tests to which 
members of Congress have been subjected 
by Mr. Jewell’s committee. The work of 
the committee is a convincing answer to 
the charge sometimes made that labor, 


through its political activities, seeks to ad- 


vance its selfish interests. That charge 
was never true. Labor is too wise to im- 
agine that it can permanently benefit from 
special privileges obtained through legisla- 
tion. 

After all, the workers are the people, and 
anything that injuriously affects the pub- 
lic welfare injures the workers. 


* * 


WHERE ONE WOMAN IS WORTH 
THREE MEN. 


By Edward Keating, Editor of Labor. 


I have a message I am very anxious ‘to 
get across to the railroad workers in this 
campaign. 

In our political work we have not paid 


enough attention to the women. We have > 


appealed to our fellow trade-unionists, but 
we have overlooked their mothers, wives 


Roll. eall 


How - 


oS 
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and daughters. This has been a tremend- 
ous mistake. 

I come from Colorado. Women have been 
voting in that State for thirty years. I 


know what they can do politically. 


When it comes to the essential work of 
politics,—interviewing the voters, , dis- 
tributing literature, getting out the vote on 
election day—I maintain that one woman 
is worth three men. 


This being true, it must be apparent that 
labor has been neglecting the most impor- 
tant part of its work. 


Let’s not repeat the mistake in this cam- 
paign. 

The women are ready and willing to 
help. They must be given the opportunity. 
They should be taken into all of labor’s po- 
litical activities on terms of complete 
equality with the men. 


If I knew that there was at least one 
good woman working for the progressive 
in every voting precinct in the 
United States, I would feel that victory 
was almost assured. 


Literature—“Labor.” 


There is a great demand for literature in 
this campaign. Fortunately the workers 
are well supplied. 


LABOR, our paper, the official Washington 
weekly newspaper of the associated rail- 
road labor organizations, will do the busi- 
ness. 


After Magnus Johnson’s great victory in 
Minnesota last year, Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler, La Follette’s running mate, issued 
a formal statement in which he declared 
that a special edition of LABOR sent into 
Minnesota just before the election had done 
more to bring victory to the progressive 
cause than any other single influence> 


Similar tributes have been paid to our 
paper by La Follette, Brookhart, Shipstead, 
and other outstanding progressive leaders. 


The workers should take full advantage 
of this great medium of publicity. 


LABOR is making two special campaign 
offers: 


First, the paper will be mailed to any 
address for five months for fifty cents. 

Second, the paper will be mailed in bun- 
dles to any address for one dollar per hun- 
dred. 


One hundred copies of LABOR dis- 
tributed from house to house in any vot- 
ing precinct in the United States once a 


‘week from now until election day will edu- 


cate the voters of that precinct to the point 
where they cannot be deceived by the 
“kept Press” of the opposition. 


Wherever the workers organize for po- 
litical action, they should make arrange- 
ments to purchase and distribute the great- 
est possible number of copies of LABOR. 

There is no danger that the demand will 
exceed the supply. LABOR is now occupy- 
ing its own home in Washington, D. C. It 


has a modern printing plant capable of 
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producing millions of copies of the paper 
each. week. 

Early in October LABOR will issue a 
“Victory Edition” dedicated to the cause of 
LaFollette and Wheeler. 


It will be filled with convincing Pro- 
gressive arguments. 


Extra copies of this edition—in bundles 
—may be secured for one cent each. A 
bundle of ten will cost only a dime. One 
thousand copies will be mailed for $10. 


Over a million extra copies of LABOR’S 
La Follette and Wheeler edition—printed 
on Labor Day—have been sold and dis- 
tributed in every state in the Union. 


Five million copies of the “Victory Edi- 
tion” should be put in the hands of voters. 


Let’s do it. The cost will be trifling. 
The results will be tremendous. ‘a 


% * * 


IMPORTANCE OF PRECINCT 
ORGANIZATION. 


The workers are well organized for 
economic action, but up to date they have 
not mastered the principles of political 
warfare. 


There is nothing mysterious about poli- 
tics. It is a very simple game, but if suc- 
cess is to be achieved, certain things must 
be done. 


First, and most important of all, there 
must be an organization in every voting 
precinct. 


By “precinct” we mean the area served 
by one polling place. That is the plan foi- 
lowed by all the successful political ma- 
chines, from Tammany Hall, the most pow- 
erful of them all, to the little two-by-four 
machine which dominates some obscure 
town or village. 


Machine politicians generally hire their 
“workers” in the various precincts. When 
labor goes into politics, it must depend on 
volunteers. Experience has demonstrated, 
however, that volunteers who have their 
heart in. the work can defeat the hired 
mercenaries of the machine. They did it in 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota and many oth- 
er states. What has been done in those 
states can be done elsewhere. 


At least one man and one woman should 
be assigned to work in every voting pre- 
cinct. Every voter should be interviewed; 
literature should be distributed; the voters 
should be urged to register, and finally on 
election day, volunteer workers should go 
from house to house and urge progressives 
to go to the polls and vote. Then on elec- 
tion night arrangements should be made 
to guard the polls and watch the count. 


Oratory is all right in its place, but the 
worker who dedicates himself to the task 
of “spreading the gospel” by systematical- 
ly canvassing his friends and neighbors 
and urging them to support the Progres- 
sives and defeat the reactionaries, can do 
more to advance the cause than any ordi- 
nary spell-binder. 
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PRESIDENT GOMPERS ANALYZES SPEECHES OF PRESIDENTIAL 
CANDIDATES. 


After a careful and thorough study of 
the Labor Day addresses of the three presi- 
dential candidates, President Samuel Gom- 
pers of the American Federation of Labor 
has prepared for the use of the American 
Federation of Labor Non-Partisan Political 
Committee an analysis and opinion of the 
three adresses. 


In this analysis made public today at the 
A. F. of L. headquarters, President Gom- 
pers regards “these belated declarations, 
apologies and repudiations of party plat- 
forms” by the Republican and Democratic 
candidates as being welcome though “they 
would. have come with better grace and 
greater forcefulness had they been incor- 
porated into party platforms.” 

Mr. Gompers’ describes Senator La 
Follette as a “leader of leaders” and de- 
clares that labor’s appeal in behalf of the 
La Follette-Wheeler candidacies “is founded 
upon the promptings of the human heart 
and the desire to cleanse all political 
parties of the ‘dollar’ machinations which 
have warped the very fiber upon which 
they were originally founded.” 

“In addition to the significance normally 
attached to Labor Day as recognition of 
the constructive service which labor ren- 
ders to society, the Labor Day addresses 
of the three candidates for the presidency 
of the United States constituted an extra- 
ordinary testimonial to the effectiveness 
of organized labor’s political program”, 
Mr. Gompers complete statement says: 

“The Republican party convention gave 
no consideration to those proposals which 
labor submitted as of paramount impor- 
tance for the welfare of the millions who 
do the work of the nation. The represen- 
tatives of labor went to that convention 
at the solicitation and expense of America’s 
wage earners. They were given, not a 
hearing but an appearance and the appeal 
of labor was shamefully swept aside. Yet 
on Labor Day, the Republican candidate 
for the highest honor within the gift of 
the nation received a group of labor men, 
unknown to labor with few exceptions, and 
in an address extolled the victorious and 
glorious deeds of his party in bringing 
about conditions of life and employment 
that the wage earners enjoy and which 
they achieved in spite of the persistent 
drive of those in governmental authority to 
lower those standards. 

“The Democratic party convention did 
not treat labor much better. The represen- 


tatives of the workers went to that con- | 


vention also. They pleaded the cause of 
labor rand of all’ humanity. ““Thoteh: 'a 
courteous hearing was extended that con- 
vention likewise flaunted the hopes of 
America’s wage earners and its proposals 
were artfully turned into political pro- 
nouncements which practically repudiated 
more constructive declarations on labor by 
former Democratic conventions. Yet on 
Labor Day the candidate of the Democratic 


party for president of the United States 
evidently realizing that the party which 
has entrusted leadership into his hands, 
had gone sadly astray, endeavored to cor- 
rect this grievous error by repudiating his 
party platform and holding out the hope 
to America’s wage earners, that the appeal 
which the Democratic party denied to labor 
would now be heard and heeded by him if 
entrusted to the presidency of the United 
States. 


“These belated declarations, apologies 
and repudiations of party platforms are 
welcomed. They would have come with 
better grace and greater forcefulness had 
they been incorporated into party plat- 
forms thus according them the standing of 
party principles instead of mere campaign 
speeches. But even as political addresses 
they are worthy of attention, because of 
the interest they have aroused in labor 
problems and especially because of the in- 
terest they present to the people of Amer- 
ica and these grave and important prob- 
lems. 

“Are party candidates authorized and 
able to commit their respective ‘political 
parties to policies and doctrines which 
their respective party conventions declined 
to accept? Are party candidates empowered 
to repudiate that which their respective - 
party conventions declared for? If so, why 
party platforms? Where does political re- 
sponsibility begin or end? 

“Regardless of answer to these queries 
recent developments have clearly demon- 
strated the present political situation is a 
distinct gain for labor. It is clearly evident 
that the leading candidates of both Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties have either 
come to realize or have been compelled to 
take cognizance of the justice of labor’s 
appeal which the_- respective political 
parties thought they had suppressed. In- 
deed, labor’s appeal for justice today is 
more potent than ever before and by rea- 
son of the attempted political oppression 
and suppression. 


“The wage earners of America—indeed 
all fair minded people of America—all men 
and women who are not indifferent to the 
appeal of humanity must realize more fully 
now than ever that in expressing prefer- 
ence for the domestic political pronounce- 
ments of Senators La Follette and Wheeler 
that the American Federation of Labor fol- 
lowed the only course by which it could 
remain true to the lofty ideals and humani- | 
tarian professions to which it has been 
dedicated. 


“Partisan political fanaticism may as- 
cribe to labor motives of an unworthy na- 
ture. But all not blinded by partisan 
political prejudices will rightly understand. 
labor’s attitude and procedure in this 
political campaign and will judge us ac- 
cordingly. 

“In urging the wage earners of America, 
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its friends and sympathizers and all free- 
dom loving people to support and vote for 
La Follette, the American Federation of 
Labor is not directly or indirectly, openly 
or covertly supporting or encouraging a 
third political party. Labor’s appeal in 
support of La Follette is not based on party 
organizations of any kind—its appeal is 
founded on the promptings of the human 
heart and the desire to cleanse all political 
parties of the ‘dollar’ machinations which 
have warped the very fibre upon which 
they were originally founded. Labor’s sup- 
port of La Follette is based on the fact 
that he has ever been willing to risk his 
political standing by advocating measures 
to make government more responsive to 
the will and wishes of the people. It was 
he who advocated the popular election of 
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senators when his party denounced him for 
his ‘radicalism.’ It was Robert La Follette 
who advocated the Seamen’s Act when it 
was unpopular, and mistrusted, and hated 
by all the so-called conservers of wealth. 
It was he who has been a pioneer in the 
movement of taking politics out of the 
field of contending forces and bringing it 
under the control of intelligence by mak- 
ing available legislative experience and re- 
search on related fields. 

“Robert M. La Follette has been a 
leader of leaders, a pathfinder in political 
progress, a fearless foe of greed and ex- 
ploitation and a champion of the rights of 
the people. His long public career has 
ever been directed and sustained by faith 
in humanity, high ideals of public service 
and the duty of citizenship.” 


TARIFF PROTECTION AND PARTY PLATFORMS. 
“Senator La Follette Would Make the Tariff Fairly Honest and Amply Protective.’ 


By H: HE. Miles, Chairman Fair Tariff 


There should be a day of National mourn- 
ing and contemplation, for the ignorance of 
the public regarding the tariff, and the 
evasion of political parties concerning it. 

The very soul of a Democracy is dedi- 
cated to the betterment of the mass of the 
people and consequently to good living 


standards and good wages as a basis ot. 


such standards. 

This means tariff protection in the judg- 
ment of almost all our people. 

It means, according to the tariff doctrines 
of the Democratic party, a tariff for rev- 
enue with incidental protection, and that 
their revenue tariff shall be laid upon pre- 
cisely the same things as the Republican 
tariff which is called ‘protective,’ that 
party having apparently pre-empted that 
word. 


There are so few free-traders in the 
United States as to be utterly insignificant, 
politically. A free-trade tariff would be 
levied on rubber, hemp, coffee, tea, 
bananas, pineapples and other things not 
produceable in this country. Such a tariff 
would leave international trade ‘free’ on 
competing ‘articles. But Democrats and 
Republicans alike shun such a tariff, and 
rightly so. It would lower our living stand- 
ards intolerably, and would mean the in- 
stituting of a campaign to establish lower 
wage standards. 


We have about 30,000,000 voters, but only 
351 of these are organized for the promo- 
There are a few other 
free-traders, mostly idealists, inexperienced 
in commercial affairs. One might think 
that they would follow the Divine injunc- 
tion, “Give-all thou hast unto the poor and 
follow me.” In the tariff apparently they 
would, but in practice many of them retain 
considerable wealth. 

When challenged many professing free- 
traders say that free-trade is a sort of 
Utopian hope, by no means to be applied 
except as gradual tariff reductions warrant 
this in a long succession of years. Others 


League, 2 Rector Street, New York City. 


declare for free-trade only because they are 
disgusted with the dishonesty of tariffs like 
the Payne and the Fordney ‘Tariffs and 
think that an honest, protective tariff is 
impossible ot attainment. 

There are these various sorts of free- 
traders in both parties, with the majority 
doubtless in the Democratic party. 


The great compelling truth, however, is 
that both parties place their duties upon 
identically the same things, and that both 
religiously make their duties at least 
“equal to the differences in cost of pro- 
duction here and abroad.’ The Democratic 
Wilson Tariff was only 4 per cent lower 
than the devilish McKinley Tariff that 
caused the Republican party to lose power - 
at the first election next after it became 
effective. Colonel Tichenor, author of the 
McKinley Law, said, while writing it: 
“The people won’t stand for more than 40 
per cent duties, so I am making the duties 
apparently 40 per cent, but by jokers and 
clauses that the people won’t understand, 
I am raising them, the Lord knows, how 
high.” In a letter to Vice-President Hobart, 
he declared that many duties were made 
prohibitive and others far higher than they 
should have been from the _ protective 
standpoint. 


The Underwood Tariff, repealed in 1922, 
carried rates. always higher than the dif- 
ference in cost here and abroad, and al- 
ways equal to the total American wage in 
the industry, and sometimes two or three 
times more than the total wage, as in the 
case of silks, glucose, lead; and cotton 
goods, for instance. 

He who says that the Democratic party 
is free-trade should be gagged as a per- 
verter of the public intelligence. If he 
says it is free-trade and knows whereof he 
speaks, he should be designated by the 
word of four letters with which Roosevelt 
occasionally consigned persons to the An- 
nanias Club. 


Read the political platforms of both 
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parties for 70 years past, covering the adult 
life of two generations and you find no 
word favoring free-trade. Instead, you find 
the Republican party with no definition of 
protection until 1908, when it declared that 
each tariff rate should measure ‘the dif- 
ference in cost of production here and 
abroad,” which virtually repeats the declara- 
tion in the Democratic Platform of 1884 
(24 years previous), that the tariff should 
be framed “without imposing lower rates 
of duty than will be ample to cover any 
increased cost of production which may 
exist in consequence of the higher rate of 
wages prevailing in this country.” 

Is there any difference in these two 
declarations? 

The difference between the parties is in 

the application of their principle. The sole 
question is, Shall rates be honest or dis- 
honest? 
. Overpowerful industrial groups have com- 
pelled almost every tariff-making Congress 
to let them write their own schedules. 
They did this in the present tariff, in the 
notorious Payne Tariff in 1908, in the Mc- 
Kinley and Dingley Tariffs, and in the 
Democratic Wilson Tariff. 


President Cleveland told one of my ac- 
quaintances, a distinguished Princeton pro- 
fessor, that he, the President, said to a 
group of Democratic leaders, “Why don’t 
you men mind your oath of office and write 
this Wilson tariff yourselves instead of let- 
ting it be written by a handful of outsiders 
in two rooms of a down-town hotel.” 

It is sad, indeed, to find the Republican 
platform of today simply reaffirming “our 
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veilef in the protective tariii,’ and Fkres. 
uence Coohage in ois Laoor Day speecu 
simply approving OL protection and waru- 
ing niS uvarers vwoal We Must not give way 
to tree-traae. He seems Cciearly .1o Imply 
that protection means Kepubilicanism and 
iree-traae means Vemocracy, which 18 ab- 
soluteiy contrary to lacts. 

The Democracic and La Follette plat- 
form denounce the notorious excesses or 
the present tariit which exacts an unneces- 
sary $2,000,UUU,000 above talr protection 
trom the American people. 

Kiveryone knows or should know that 
Senator La Follette would make the tarili 
tairly honest and amply protective. He 
fought for this admirably for a litetime, He 
opposed the Payne and KFordney bills. The 


Democrats showed in the Underwood tariif 


that they would do much the same. ‘The 
Republicans are sidestepping the issue of 
tariff honesty, at a cost, as before stated, 
of some $2,000,000,000 annually to consum- 
ers above ample protective rates. 


The Democrats should at least let their 
position be known. One of their leaders 
in a recent private statement, while agree- 
ing with the facts here stated, seemed to 
think it better to let the public misunder- 
stand than to let them know how little dif- 
ference there is between the two parties. 

Whichever party is in power is desperate- 
ly beset by the tariff profiteers with their 
unlimited financial power and _ political 
cunning. Public opinion must see straight 
and then clearly define the issue, “protec- 
tion, honest or dishonest.” There is no 
other tariff issue. 


TABLOID OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. 


Department of Labor. 


Austria: 


Unemployment Insurance, — Insurance 
against unemployment, which is compulsory 
for all laborers and employes with the ex- 
ception of State employes, servants, and 
agricultural laborers, is now said to be in 
full effect in Austria. Forty-two per cent 
of the principal is contributed by the em- 
ployer, 42 per cent by the employe, 12 per 
cent by the Federal Government, and 4 
per cent by the Municipality. 


Canada: 


Finnish Immigration.—It is reported by 
the Canadian press and the Finnish Vice 
Consul at Fort William and Port Arthur 
that by the end of the present calendar 
year there will have come to Canada 10,- 
000 Finlanders, half of whom have already 
arrived. 

Chile: 

Railway Strike Averted:—In order to 
avoid the threatened strike of certain rail- 
way employes, the administration of the 
Chilean State Railways has recommended 
to the Minister of Communications the 
granting of a total wage increase of twelve 
million pesos to several classes of railway 
workers. 


Denmark: 

Public Relief Figures.—Of the 88, 969 per- 
sons who received “old age pensions” dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1922-1923, 15,907 were 
under 65 years of age, while ‘73, 062 were 
65 years of age or over. 


Greece: 

Eight-Hour Day.—The Workmen’s Ex- 
change, representing twenty trade unions, 
has protested to the central authorities at 
Athens against any adjournment in apply- 
ing the eight-hour day for working men. 
On the other hand, the heads of industry 
have protested to the Government against 
the applying of the eight-hour day, claim- 
ing that this measure will injure indus- 
trial efforts in the Athens district. 

Refugee Cottages.—_A German company 
is said to have obtained a contract for the 


construction of 10,000 cottages to house the 


refugees in the Saloniki district. 
Sweden: 


Little Unemployment.—According to the 
last report of the Unemployment Commis- 
sion, unemployment continues. to decrease 
in Sweden. There were reported 5,600 un- 
employed on July 1, 1924, as compared with 
7,000 on June 1, and 10,300 on May 1, 1924. 
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POLITICIANS AND PRESS TRYING TO BEFUDDLE THE ISSUES. 


Campaign managers of the two old parties and the politicians generally have 
combed the record of Senator La Follette with a fine-tooth comb, trying to unearth 
something wrong to charge him with, however after going over the many years of 
his public career they cannot find a single flaw in it, or any occasion where he 
advocated or supported any measure that was not in the interest of the masses of 
the people. So they and most of the daily papers are busily engaged in raising the 
false plea that he is against the constitution and the courts, because he is in favor 
of placing needed and salutary restraints upon the authority of the courts, which 
would stop them from changing by. judicial decree the very meaning and intent of 
the Constitution itself. It is a repetition of the old story of the boy crying wolf. 
Special interests are depending more and more upon the courts to retain their privi- 
leges and unfair advantages over the balance of the people, and they are horrified 
at the thought that the courts would be limited in their authority to serve them. 


In times gone by corporations and other special interests dominated the halls 
of legislation, and could have any legislation they wanted, enacted while their influ- 
ence in such, is still great, they do not now dominate so much as they did, and they 
are dependent more and more on the courts for protection, hence cold chills over the 
mere mention of curbing usurped authority of the courts, or any limitation of their 
authority. However, it is not any change in the law in reference to the Federal 
Courts that Senator La Follette may favor that excites the fears of the special 
interests and their political satellites, in connection with his candidacy for the Presi- 
dency, so much as the fear that he will appoint judges, as vacancies may occur dur- 
ing his term, with a different standard, training and viewpoint; instead of them 
graduating from the law officers of large corporations, where from years of asso- 
ciation, interest and training, they have come to view all public questions and law 
from a corporation standpoint; he will select men of a broader viewpoint and sympathy 
for the best interests of all the people. 


In order to try to prevent the election of such a man, every trick and subterfuge 
will be resorted to between now and election day; they are going to appeal to our 
ignorance, fear and hatred to accomplish their nefarious conspiracy. Furthermore, 
the Republican politicians are assiduously engaged in bringing up these false charges 
against La Follette, with the hope of placing him on the defensive and to divert 
the minds of the people from the wholesale corruption and incompetency of the 
present administration; they want to take the minds of the people.off of the Falls, 
Daughertys, Denbys and regiments of other corrupt public officials that have given 
us one of the worst maladministrations in the history of our country... But their scheme 
will prove abortive. La Follette will not be diverted from sifting the past records 
of the two old parties, and refreshing the memories of the people on same. 


Senator La Follette’s long record as public official plainly shows that his whole 
sympathy and interests are with the masses of the people, he has worked, con- 
sistently, persistently, in season and out of season in their behalf and in doing so 
has aroused the hostility of corporate and special interests and their satellites, and 
they will lavish their wealth or ill gotten gains to defeat his candidacy for the 
Presidency. 

This fact together with the platform upon which he stands and the principles he 
advocates has aroused the masses of the people to high pitch and they are rallying 
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to his standard in great shape all over the country. Organized labor is standing 
more firmly united behind La Follette than ever before in any political campaign. 

The organized farmers are equally as firmly united behind them, as is all 
progressive, forward looking groups and we may not be surprised to see a ground 
swell land these two splendid candidates in office by the largest popular vote of 
any like candidates in the past. However, as most of the sources of information are” 
in the control of special interests they are trying hard to befuddle the real situation, 
and it behooves all to be wary of these sources of information as to the real progress 
of the campaign. 


OUR TRADE PLUCKED AGAIN. 


For many years our Brotherhood has been fighting to retain jurisdiction over 
the work of our trade; during which time several other organizations, whose juris- 
dictions are over trades entirely foreign and distinct from ours, claiming, by one 
pretext or another, some of our work, and in more than one instance, we have waived 
jurisdiction over some of the work our members did, since the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary, for the sake of peace, but instead of these sacrifices 
bringing peace, they have but whetted the appetites of these and other buccaneers 
and prompted them to make further assaults upon our jurisdiction. 

The latest case of the kind is that of the Plumbers claiming the work on 
economizers. This matter came up at the last session of the A. F. of L. and was 
referred to the Executive Council of that body. Later the Executive Council referred 
it to the Executive Councils of the two organizations and later it was referred to 
a committee of three from each organization. The first action of the Executive Council 
of the A. F. of L. was, “that it would not render a decision in the matter unless 
both organizations signified in writing, that they would abide by the result of such 
a decision”; however, at the Atlantic City meeting of this body, without notice that 
the matter would be taken up or a decision would be rendered and without a single ~ 
representative of our organization being present, they took summary action and 
decided “the work, in their opinion belonged to the Plumbers.” 

The work in question is that of putting in and expanding tubes just as they are 
put in and expanded in the main part of boiler. Had this decision been fair and 
equitable, which it is not, the summary and unfair manner in which it was rendered 
would condemn it. We have no hesitation in expressing the opinion that our mem- 
bers will not accept it as settled, but that they will fight to retain this work which 
is a material and essential part of their trade. 

These economizers are made in boiler shops by boilermakers and if it was the 
custom of completing them in the shop, there is no question as to who would do the 
work, but in order to keep them as light as possible while handling them in erection, 
the tubes are left out until they are installed. Owing to the Plumbers being affiliated 
with the building trades council and our organization not so affiliated, they may 
have in a fashion, gotten away with a few jobs of this kind, and that is the basis 
of their claim for the work. 7 


EVERY CITIZEN SHOULD REGISTER. 


While it is a duty every good citizen owes to his country, state, city, family 
and himself to be registered and vote at all elections, this duty is especially important 
at this time, for questions and policies of great moment are to be decided at the 
general election in November, when a President, Vice-President, Senators and Con- 
gressmen are to be elected. The first of whom will have great weight and influence, 
for weal or woe for the next four years. Furthermore, it will determine whether the 
present incompetent and corrupt regime will be continued and privileged allowed to 
continue its sway over the resources of the country and the welfare of the people. 

Surely these \questions are of sufficient importance and far reaching effect to 
prompt every man and woman entitled to vote to register now, and go to the polls 
on election day and vote. We are told that only 49 per cent of those entitled to 
vote, exercised that right and duty at the last general election; such apathy and 
indifference is destructive of the best interest of our country. 

Certain days of the year are set apart by common consent or legislative enact- 
ment, for the purpose of various events, but none should be more conscientiously or 
enthusiastically observed than election day, when our law makers and public officials 
are to be selected. If you are registered see that members of your family and those 
you come in contact with are too, urge all to do their duty in this important matter. 


SHALL THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT BE RATIFIED? 


The Legislatures of Georgia and North Carolina have rejected the constitutional 
amendment passed by the last session of Congress to regulate the employment of 
child labor; there are a number of cotton mills and kindred industries in these states 
which employ child labor and work them long hours, and evidently their influence 
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is paramount with the present members of the legislatures in these states, and so 
long as this condition prevails no hope of assistance in passing their needed and 
humane legislation may be expected from these states. These mill owners will exert 
every influence in an effort to continue the privilege of using up the lives of these 
little children in making rich dividends for themselves, regardless of the future 
welfare of the people. 


In order to get the necessary approval of three-fourths of the states, it is neces- 
sary that the people generally take an active and determined interest in this matter 
from now on. The members of the legislatures of quite a number of states will 
be elected this fall, the next session of the legislature of these states will likely deter- 
mine whether or not this amendment will be approved, therefore every candidate for 
the legislature should be placed squarely and unequivocally on record as to how 
they stand upon this question, before the election takes place so that all those who 
believe in the upbuilding and protection of the human race may vote intelligently in 
selecting their state law makers. The boys and girls of today are the men and 
women of the future, to them will fall the duty of carrying on the business and wel- 
fare of the state, and the betterment of society. 


Nature intended that they should have sufficient time to develop their bodies 
before having the burden of the world placed upon their shoulders; modern develop 
ment and conditions equally demand that they also have sufficient time and oppor- 
tunity to acquire an education to develop their intellect and understanding. If they 
are placed in mills, factories and workshops, before this physical and mental develop- 
ment takes place, they become stunted in mind and body, and they must go through 
life with this handicap upon them. 


Our aspirations and efforts should be to remove such conditions, and here is 
an opportunity to go a long way in the matter by getting this amendment ratified. 
It is an enabling act, which will give Congress the right to pass laws safeguarding 
and protecting childhood. Remember that like influences in other states will be 
exerted to kill this amendment as it was used in the above mentioned states and as 
is always used to prevent remedial legislation being enacted for the protection of 
the masses, so that privilege may continue to exploit them even at the expense of 
humanity and the future welfare of the race. Get busy and place the candidates in 
your district upon record and work and vote for those favorable to the enactment 
of this amendment. 

Since writing the above we see that the Farm Bureau Federation, an organiza- © 
tion of farmers fostered by the Chambers of Commerce, Boards of Trade, etc., have 
come out in opposition to this amendment, of course these big interests do not want 
this legislation as it would interfere with their exploiting child labor, and they are 
using this alleged farm organization to “pull the chestnuts out of the fire” for them. 

This measure does not contemplate so much the regulation of children in farm 
work, (but from information in reference to‘ conditions in some sections they are 
in need of it) but those employed in factories, mills and mines. No doubt every influ- 
ence possible will be used against this important and humane measure to defeat it. 


TRYING TO ORGANIZE COOLIDGE CLUBS AMONG THE AFFLICTED. 


We are told that the Republican campaign managers are trying to organize 
and line up for Coolidge, the deaf and dumb people of the country. We are told 
there are about 45,000 people in the United States so afflicted. While they cannot 
speak or hear, they can see, read and understand about as well as the rest of us, 
and it is not likely they will deliver their votes in bulk to Mr. Coolidge. 

The idea we are told, originated from the fact that Mrs. Coolidge before her 
marriage taught in a deaf and dumb school. However, from present indications he 
will need the votes of this and all other afflicted groups, and then some, to encompass 
his election, and this incident shows the desperate straits the Republican campaign 
managers are put to to find people to line up for their candidate. 


SOME REASONS FOR SUPPORT OF THE INDEPENDENT CANDIDACY 
OF LA FOLLETTE-WHEELER. 


With the two old parties, from a national viewpoint, in control of corporate influ- 
ence and special interests, the present campaign looms up as one of especial interest 
and importance to the masses of the people. The paramount question is, shall these 
influences control the government and its policies for their further aggrandizement, or 
shall it be controlled by the people and for the advancement of all the people equally. 
Examine the platforms of the Republicans, Democrats and Independents and you will 
find that the platform upon which La Follette and Wheeler stands is the only one 
that deals openly and frankly on this subject and it is the only one that stands for 
the things organized labor has been demanding in behalf of the masses, for all these 

ears. 
ie It stands for the “abolition of the tyrannical usurpation of the courts, including 
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the practice of nullifying legislation in conflict with the political social or economic 
theories of the judges. Of injunctions in labor disputes and the power to punish 
for contempt without trial by jury. It stands for breaking the combined power of 
the private monopoly system over the political and economic life of the people. It 
stands fer the right of the workers to organize and bargain collectively. It stands 
for the election of federal judges, without political affiliation and for a term of years, 
this is one of the most far reaching and salutary reforms now before the people, as 
it would help to break the influences of special interests over the government. We 
see the good effect accomplished in electing U. S. Senators; when they were elected 
by legislatures, the Senate was ane of the most reactionary legislative bodies in the 
world, and today it is as progressive as that of the House of Representatives. 


We are told by the politicians of the old parties that La Follette is impractical in 
the things he stands for, however the records show, as pointed out by Congressman 
Cooper before the national Republican convention, that since 1908 La Follette has 
offered his party 31 planks and since then 26 of them have been enacted into federal 
laws. 


This does not show any impractical record, neither are the things he now advocates 
impractical, but if put into effect will prove of inestimable benefit to the masses and 
the future welfare of the country. There are many other estimable planks in the plat- 
form upon which La Follette and Wheeler stand, but those mentioned should be 
enough to prompt enthusiastic support of labor for them. 


And from all reports, the people are rallying to their support in great shape, 
labor was never more solidly united behind candidates for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent than they are today. The farmers too are backing them with enthusiastic sup- 
port, and it will not be surprising to see a ground swell land La Follette and Wheeler 
in office for the next term. 


ARE STEEL MILLS AIDING OPEN SHOPPERS? 


The Structural Iron Workers of New York City went on strike in May, since 
then some of the contractors have made settlement and the men returned to work. 
However, contractors belonging to the Iron League, (which is similar or identical to 
the Erectors Association) refused to deal with the union or make terms, and have 

_ been trying to operate on an open shop basis. 


Attorneys representing this league sought to obtain an injunction from New York 
Supreme Court Justice Lydon, preventing the men from picketing or in any way inter- 
fering with the employes of this league; no evidence of force or violence was shown, 
and Justice Lydon refused the injunction, thus upholding the right of peaceful picket- 
ing. In combating this application for an injunction, counsel for the strikers charged 
that the members of this Iron League did not come into court with clean hands, as 
they were in league with the steel mills to destroy organized labor and establish 
the open shop, and that the steel mills grant a rebate of $6.00 a ton on all steel erected 
by non-union labor. 


Just how authentic this charge is we cannot say, but we have not seen or read 
of any denial, and charges of a similar nature against the steel mills have been made 
in other sections of the country, and it is a well known fact that the Steel Trust and 
the other steel companies are rankly hostile to organized labor. 


If they have entered into such an agreement and practice with this Iron League 
or others, it is a conspiracy of the highest magnitude and should be sufficient grounds 
for action and redress, in the shape of heavy damages to those effected by such a 
diabolical practice. Here is a case that should command the attention of United 
States Attorney General Stone. It is a deep laid conspiracy to destroy the rights, 
interest and well being of millions of citizens and producers, surely there is nothing 
more important now transpiring to engage his attention, for upon the success of 
organized labor to secure fair conditions and wages, depends not only the well being 
of themselves and families, but the balance of those who labor but are not organized. 


The entering and prosecuting a suit against these conspirators by the Attorney 
General would quickly terminate this conspiracy and result in allaying much of the 
discontent that is apparently so widespread today. But will he do it? We doubt it, 
and if there is any redress labor must bear the burden and secure it, itself. 


JUDGE WILKERSON’S LATEST INJUNCTION A MENACE TO 
ORGANIZED LABOR. | 


Judge Wilkerson is one of the newest judges on the federal district judges 
bench, but already he has become known as an injunction judge, he it was who issued 
the blanket injunction against the striking railroad shopmen at the behest of 
Daugherty; his latest injunction is against five building trades of Chicago, restrain- 
ing them from quitting work when non-union men in the employ of the Western 
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Union Telegraph Co. were put to work along side of the members of these enjoined 
trades who were erecting a building for the Western Union Telegraph Co. 


No complaint of intimidation or violence was made in the application for the 
injunction, attorneys of the company asked that they be restrained from quitting work 
on the erection of a building for the Western Union Telegraph Co. when and because 
this company placed non-union men, at work wiring the building. 


We are told that an appeal has been taken to the circuit court and that a hear- 
ing will be had in October, but it appears to us some..other proceeding of a summary 
nature should be had on a matter of such far reaching nature, if a federal or any 
court may, by injunction, restrain men from quitting work, then involuntary servitude 
is established, which the constitution distinctly prevents, except as a punishment for 
crime, and such action strikes at the heart of human freedom. 


The issuing of this injunction is in direct conflict with the rulings of the supreme 
court in strike cases and we have no doubt it will be finally so construed by the 
higher courts, however, cause for which it was issued will have passed, and there 
will be no redress for those whose rights have been invaded by this injunction. Fed- 
eral district courts are going further and further into the matter of issuing injunc- 


‘tions in labor disputes, and there should be some redress or remedy for their exceeding 


the law, and we believe they should be held personally responsible, that is brought to 
trial for breaking the law, just as other law violators are handled. 


Injunction in labor disputes are not only wrong but they are doing great harm, 
by arousing a spirit of resentment against the courts, because of their unjustness, 
and the quicker they are prohibited the better it will be for the welfare of our 
country. When criticisms are made of the unjust acts of court, jingo individuals and 
papers cry out that the Constitution is being attacked, but to claim that no reforms 
or limitations should be placed upon the actions of judges, is to ignore present prac- 
tices of many of them and the harm they are doing in pulling down the standard of 
the courts in the estimation of the people. 


If these judges were elected by the vote of the people there would not be so 
many of these injunctions issued and this seems to be the remedy that will have to 
be applied. 


a) 


NEAR EAST RELIEF ORGANIZATION DOING A GOOD WORK. 


We are in receipt of a copy of the report of the Executive Officers of the Near 
Hast Relief, for 1923, which is in book form, and covers sixty-four pages, and is replete 
with information concerning the condition and sufferings of the people and the efforts 
put forth by this organization to relieve conditions there, and especially among thé 
orphan children. 

This relief work has been going on since the close of the world war, orphanages 
and relief camps have been maintained and various industries established in which 
to train the orphans to become self sustaining. The number of orphans being sup- 
ported was greatly reduced from the number taken care in 1922, however on December 
1st last, there were still remaining 60,092, of this number 39, 118 were in orphanages, 
4,166 in subsidized homes under Near ‘East Relief supervision, 16,808 were receiving 
food or other help from the Near Hast Relief. About sixty-five and a half million 
dollars has been expended to the first of this year. 


Representatives of twenty Near Hast Relief Associations from fourteen countries 
met at Geneva, Switzerland and formed the International Near East Association and 
this organization is now actively at work to enlist the co-operation of the people of 
the world in the work of Near East Relief. According to this report conditions in 
the near east, and especially in Armenia and Turkey, must have been very bad, and 
it is estimated that 400,000 refugees came into Greece alone, and that at least one 
hundred thousand lives have been saved as a result of the work of the Near East 
Relief. Such humanitarian work is worthy of our active eDDer: and hearty com- 
mendation. 


CONVENTION OF THE A. F. OF L. TO BE HELD AT EL PASO, TEXAS. 


The forty-fourth annual convention of the American Federation will be held at 
El Paso, Tex., commencing Nov. 17th next. The sessions will be held in Liberty Hall 
and the headquarters of the Executive Officers will be at the Paso del Norte Hotel. 
A special railroad fare of one and half for the round trip has been arranged for, 
providing a sufficient number will be in attendance. 

As this convention will be held in a city situated along the Mexican border, we 
are told the Mexican unions will hold a convention at the same time just across the 
border in Jaurez, no doubt fraternal visits of good will and co-operation will be made 
by the two conventions. Furthermore there is an added attraction for our delegates, 
in Mexico, for those so inclined will have a chance to wet their whistle. As usual, 
no doubt a large amount of business of a routine nature will come up for action. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS ADOPT POLICY OF ARBITRATION IN 
INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES. 


At a recent meeting of representatives of the League of Nations at Geneva, 
Switzerland, a resolution for compulsory arbitration of disputes arising between nations 
was introduced and after considerable discussion, it was adopted “with reservations.” 
Just what the reservations made by the representatives of different nations were or 
what they amount to, was not stated. The reservations apparently neutralize the 
compulsory feature of the policy adopted, however it is a distinct advance in inter- 
national affairs to have a straightout policy of arbitration adopted, and we hope it 
serves to keep the peace of the world undisturbed by war. 

The league also decided to call a World Conference for the reduction of armaments; 
this will be held at Geneva next June. It is stated that the United States, Germany 
and Russia, would be invited to participate in this conference. These nations are 
not now in affiliation with the league. However, they are important factors in the 
world’s affairs and should be at this conference by all means. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Knowledge is the hili which few may hope to climb; duty is the path that all 
may tread.—Lewis Morris. 


Emulation looks out for merits, that she may exalt herself by a victory; envy 
spies out blemishes, that she may lower another by defeat.—Colton. 


Extremes are dangerous: a middle estate is safest; as a middle temper of the 
sea, between a still calm and a violent tempest, is most helpful to convey the mariner 
to his haven.—Swinnock. 


Facts are to the mind the same thing as food to the body. On the digestion of 
facts depends the strength and wisdom of the one, just as health depends on the 
other. The wisest in council, the ablest in debate, and the most agreeable in the 
commerce of life, is the man who has assimilated to his understanding the greatest 
number of facts.—Burke. 


An old Spanish writer says: “To return evil for good is devilish; to return good 
for good is human, but to return good for evil is godlike.”—Whately. 

Fortitude implies a firmness and strength of mind that enables us to do and 
suffer as we ought. It rises upon an opposition, and like a river, swells the higher 
for having its course stopped.—Jeremy Collier. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE. 


The Genesee Boiler Works, Rochester, N. Davenport Locomotive Works, Davenport, 


ere CUattaen:) Ta. (Unfair.) 
Rochester Tank & Boiler Works, Rochester, The Berkeley Machine Works, Inc., Nor- 
N.Y eae nian) folk, Va. (Unfair.) 
Billberg Boiler W orks, Houston, Tex. Rushton Foundry & Machine Co., Alex- 
Strike on.) andria, La. (Unfair.) 
Atlanta, -Birminehamey Atlantic » Ri Re 2 
(Federated strike on.) Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlantic, 
McNamara Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, Ga. (Unfair.) 
Md. (Unfair.) American Boiler®& Sheet Iron Works, In- 
Wim..." Coppin, Contrach eshop wecer bank dianapolis, Ind. (Unfair.) 
Works, New Orleans, La. (Unfair.) Pittsburg Boiler & Machine Co., Pittsburg, 
Salt Lake Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, Salt Kas. (Unfair.) 
Lake City, Utah. (Unfair.) Morgan Engineering’ Co., Alliance, Ohio. 
J. D. Cousins Boiler ‘Works, Buffalo, N. Y. (Unfair. ) 
(Unfair.) Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J. (Unfair.) 
Phoenix Iron Works, Meadville, Pa. (Un- MelIlvain & Speigel, Cincinnati, Ohio. (Un- - 
fair on Atlantic Oil Works Job, Pitts- fair.) 
burgh, Pa.) Cc. C. Elmer Tank & Boiler Works, New 
Higgins Bros., Bayonne, N. J. SEAT Orleans, La. (Unfair.) 
WwW. Henderson, Machine, Foundry Canal Steel Works, New Orleans, La. (Un- 


Boiler Works, Shreveport, La. (Unfair) fair.) 


REVISED LIST OF RAILROAD STRIKES STILL IN EFFECT AS OF 
SEPTEMBER Ist, 1924. 


AS Bac & AZ IN aes aN El aonb. 
. fq oll Dad be Pennsylvania. 
1 al Fe St. L. & San Franc,  (Frisceo.) 
aneee City Terminal. Virginian. 
Long Island Railroad. Wabash. 


Missouri Pacific. Western Maryland. 


} 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT NOLAN 


Portsmouth, Va., Sept., 1924. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

I submit to the readers of our official 
Journal a report for the October issue, of 
many matters pending at this particular 
time which organized labor has to handle 
with one great object in view, the emanci- 
pation and further prestige of the wage- 
earners of our country, and at a time when 
organized labor for the last two years has 
learned a lesson from cold practical ex- 
perience to be up and doing in order to 
right the rank injustice that now confronts 
us aS wage-earners, yes “that opportunity 
is here now to establish justice through the 
organized labor movement, and then to the 
ballot box on election day for La, Follette 
and Wheeler, the champions of the Pro- 
gressive movement that has for its object 
.the economic emancipation of the toilers 
of our country,’ yes, I say again the op- 
portunity is at hand, let us take advantage 
of it as trades unionists and march to the 
polls next November as one Man and with 
a determination to stand by our friends 
and defeat our enemies, as the issue is 
here and must be met to make economic 
liberty possible and crush for all time 
economic slavery now existing in many of 
the industrial work shops of the nation, 
both railroad and contract, at least let us 
remember July, 1922, and what was handed 
the railroad shop crafts when we deposit 
our ballot for and in remembrance of a 
deal never to be forgotten by the Railroad 
shop crafts of America, as well as the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, who 
ignored the Howell-Barkley bill, which had 
for its object the repeal of the Transporta- 
tion Act, Known as the Railroad Labor 
Board, a board that purposely widened the 
breach instead of bringing about that co- 
operation so necessary in the successful 
Management of any industry. 

Labor Day at Portsmouth and Norfolk, 
Va., as well as many other cities in the 
state, was celebrated in a manner that 
must impress the enemies of organized la- 
bor that the great labor movement is here 
to function in the interest of the toliers 
until justice is firmly established, for or- 
ganized labor knows from past experience 
that organized labor is the _ successful 
wheel in modern industry and the hard- 
boiled political and industrial machine 
knows it, as labor’s cause is everlasting it’s 
the law of life, it’s here to stay, for Gov- 
ernments may come and fall, but organ- 
ized labor goes on until the end of time, 
today and tomorrow. it is eternal, there- 
fore, let us prepare for the future as real 
Americans and trades unionists and stand 
together like the hard-boiled financial ag- 
gregation, who recognizes or tolerates no 
division in a fight against organized labor, 
and when we fully realize the necessity of 


strict co-operation through the labor move- 
ment we will have that power that has 
never suffered defeat under the most try- 
ing conditions. 


I am pleased to report in this issue of | 
the Journal that our local lodges in this 
neck of the woods are in fairly good shape 
for some time, and more especially in the 
contract shops of Norfolk, Va., where at 
one time (and not so long ago) quite a 
number of Boilermakers were almost con- 
tinuously employed on River, Coastwise 
and Foreign Steamers, but the present 
artificial depression has driven many old- 
time Boilermakers to seek employment 
elsewhere. 


The Seaboard shops are a little dull at 
present at Portsmouth, Va., like all roads 
are at this season of the year through the 
Southern territory, but expect the full 
force of Boilermakers to be returned to 
work again in the very near future as 
usual, the Norfolk navy yard has quite 
some work on hand and quite a number of 
Boilermakers employed, but continual em- 
ployment depends altogether on the appro- 
priation available to carry on the work, 
otherwise an order from the Navy Depart- 
ment to suspend work throws a monkey- 
wrench into the employment machinery in 
the past, anyhow, let us hope that steady 
employment will continue from now on and 
on a basis that will ensure ample protec- 
tion to organized labor, either conditions 
or steady employment, as the time has 
come when organized labor by knowledge 
and united intelligent, co-operation will 
try to prevent artificial depressions that’s 
pulled off from time to time at the expense 
of organized labor, and for an express pur- 
pose of furthering the interest of organ- 
ized capital, and am pleased to report in 
connection with the advancement of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood, that a _ Brother- 
hood State Bank is now in full operation 
in the Brotherhood Block, Kansas City, 
Kansas, with the International Brother- 
hood, the Coopers’ International Union and 
the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America, and with every indication of suc- 
cess, according to reports from the Inter- 
national office, that’s a move in the proper 
direction and all members must appreciate 
the advantage of the Brotherhood State 
Bank. And when I look back thirty-four 
years ago and now, with a Brotherhood 
Bank, financed by and operated by three 
International Unions, and in a_ building 
known as the Brotherhood Block of the 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron-Shipbuilders and Helpers of America, 
and am somewhat proud to be a member 
ef an organization that has weathered a con- 
cocted period of scars from the effects of 
it, but organized labor prizes them as 
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badges of honor and will regard them as 
highly valued heirlooms of the year 1922. 

On August 30th, had the pleasure of at- 
tending a special called meeting at Rich- 
mond, Va., of representatives of organized 
labor, farmers, business and professional 
men of the State of Virginia, who believe 
in honest government for all the American 
people, and also to form a progressive 
state organization in the interest of La Fol- 


lette and Wheeler and the National Pro-: 


_gressive political movement, there were in 
attendance at meeting on August 30th, six- 
ty-five delegates from various parts of Vir- 
ginia, who came there to perfect a progres- 
sive state organization and such other busi- 
ness as might be deemed necessary in the 
interest of honest progressive government. 
Vice-President Conlon of the Machinists 
called the La Follette and Wheeler Vir- 
ginia State Convention to order on August 
30 at the Labor Temple, Richmond, Va. 
Vice-President Conlon made a clean cut ex- 
planation of the present economic situation 
as well as the necessity of getting together 
in the interest of honest progressive gov- 
ernment, which was surely appreciated by 
the large number of delegates present. 
Many able addresses were made by sev- 
eral delegates on the present situation, as 
also the many reasons that a Virginia state 
organization should be perfected in the in- 
terest of the people’s champions La Follette 
and Wheeler, who represent an honest pro- 
gressive movement in national and state 
governments, all of the necessary state of- 
ficers were elected and I might say with 
the necessary interest and ability to make 
the Progressive movement a success at the 
coming November contest in Virginia. In 
fact all delegates present voiced a deter- 
mined effort to do their full duty in the in- 
terest of a cause that demands a govern- 
ment of the people and by the people, and 
not a political organized clique and in direct 
opposition to our constitutional form of 
government, and am sorry to have to re- 
port that not a single representative of the 
Department of Labor was present on that 
occasion, but trust they will respond to the 
call for clean government at the polls on 
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next November, when we are called on to 
decide whether or not it shall be constitu- 
tional government or slavery for the wage- 
earners of our country, the writer’s opin- 
ion may be rather radical to those who 
don’t give our economic situation that care- 
ful thought that the present conditions 
justify, but nevertheless those conditions 
exist just the same, that is why the pro- 
gressive movement-is launched in Old Vir- 
ginia and the country as a whole to apply 
a remedy much needed in this day and age. 


And in concluding my report on the Pro- 
gressive movement in Virginia and its or- 
ganization at Richmond, Va., on August 
30th, that the organized labor movement 
was well represented and much enthusiasm 
prevailed during the entire convention, and 
I noticed among others Brothers Carlisle of 


Lodge 170, Casey of 238, and Garris of . 


Lodge 298, who was elected as one of the 
Presidential Electors for Virginia. The die 
is cast, the time is almost at hand, let us 
face the situation like real men, by elect- 
ing La Follette and Wheeler as well as 


every Progressive candidate, where possi-. 


ble to do so, from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific. Let us get the facts to prove the 
necessity of the present independent move- 
ment by reading a real live newspaper 
(LABOR), published at Washington, D. C., 
in the interest of justice for all the people, 
just as La Follette and Wheeler is and has 
been, if we give them the necessary sup- 
port it’s impossible for the Gold-Dust twins 
and the aggregation of support to defeat 
them. 

A live and active club has been organ- 
ized at Portsmouth, Va., to further the in- 
terest of the Progressive movement in a 
rock-ribbed Democratic city, and in my next 
report for our official Journal will give my 
impression of what’s going on, and what 
has been done for the Progressive move- 
ment. 

Hoping for success in the future, I am, 

Yours truly and Fraternally, 


THOS. NOLAN, 
International Vice-President. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT JOSEPH P. RYAN > 
(Period August 16 to September 15, 1924, Inclusive.) | 


Chicago, Ill., September 15, 1924. 


Passing of Bro. John Ginty, 
B. M. Reg. No. 114015. 

On Monday, August 18, 1924, at St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital, Cleveland, O., following an 
operation and four weeks’ illness, during 
which he made a splendid fight to live, Bro. 
John Ginty, Boilermaker, of Lodge 200, and 
late of Lodge 5, passed away at 9:30 p. m. 
He is survived by his wife, Margaret Ginty 


and four children, Dorothy, 6 years; Mar- 
garet, 4 years; John, jr., 2% years, and 
Baby James, 7 months. Interment from 


O’Malley’s parlor, 7000 Detroit Avenue, to 
Calvary Cemetery. Requiem High Mass at 
Immaculate Conception Church, celebrated 


by Rev. Dr. George Murphy. Pall bearers 
from Lodge 5. Mrs. Wm. Saunders, Sus- 
quehanna, Pa., and Mr. Lanning of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., were only relatives present 
other than immediate family. Membership 
on pipe line job, Staten Island, N. Y., co- 
operated handsomely with Lodges 5, 744, 
Cleveland Federation of. Labor and Cleve- 
land friends in caring for our deceased 
brother and his little family. To all of those 
who so graciously co-operated with the un- 
dersigned I desire to thank personally, 
through the columns of this report and I 
assure you I am deeply grateful. 3 


Organization. 
Regular meetings Lodges 5 on pte 20, 


. "= _ 
a oe 


# 
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and 744 on August 27 at Cleveland, O. 
Progress on audit of books of Lodge 744 
and initial payment on per capita due Dis- 
tricts 8, 21 and 31. Bros. J. A. Marvin, J. 
W. Henderson and P. W. Harvey, general 
chairmen, and E. J. Miller, S. T. District 31, 
personally assisted in this subject matter. 
Negotiations pipe line concluded, Lodge 5 
jurisdiction. Work began August 28. Hight 
hour job, 44-hour week; Boilermakers, $10; 
Helpers, $9. Lowensohn, contractor; Bro. 
William Roddick, foreman. Other transient 
work pending. At home over Labor Day 
for visit with family. 


Annual Synopsis Report. 
Subordinate Lodges voting 246 against 76 
to postpone our 14th Consolidated Conven- 
tion. Reporting in October Journal, 1923, 
the writer submitted a synopsis report cov- 
ering 35144 consecutive months. In line with 
this practice, I respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing synopsis of assignments covered, 
work performed and service rendered for 
the year ended September 15, 1924, as your 
International Vice-President, with the be- 
lief that the Journal reading membership 
are interested at all times in the activity 
of those who represent the membership in 
an International capacity. The following 
represents my efforts and is respectfully 

submitted for your consideration. 


Synopsis. 
Monthly Reports in Offieial Journal.. 12 
Executive Council meetings attended. 1 


Subordinate Lodges visited, United 
Pome OANA wo cid denen eigl ie wis 10 

Subordinate Lodge Meetings attend- 
ed—Lodges 1 Chicago, 93 Joliet, 434 
Chicago, 190 Lorain, and 588 Chi- 
cago—l1 meeting each. Lodges 5—8 
meetings, 416—3 meetings and 744 
—6 meetings, Cleveland, O. Lodge 
85—12 meetings, Toledo, O., and 
Lodge 719—3 meetings, Detroit, 
MEIPTETCRR TOTAL Of: Uh ee. FEDS 37 

Strike meetings. Wabash Federated 
erades.. Decatur, Ivo oe. aks ’ 


Toledo, O., Central Labor Union..... 
C. P. P. A. Convention, July 4, 1924, 
Cleveland, O. 


Total 
Correspondence System Federations 
Nos, 2, 6,13, 20; 30, 49, 51, 54, 90, 
Be hO SE OMG La cree ots ace sedate 13 
Correspondence District Lodges Nos. 
Pope tay gee 84, 1b) 21. 725.526 “28: 
BU ios, 00) 140,040,046 and 53.0020. Ly 
Correspondence Lodges Nos. 1, 37, 38 
69, (494 .85,: 20, 96;::99,..187, 176, 190, 
306, 317, 351, 418, 434, 455, 470, 483, 
Doon 042;) 596, 626706) T1960. 28s 26 


Reinstatements and Dues — Lodge 
37, $2.25; Lodge 85, $5.70; Lodge 
6, 1$54.50;0 12S. .T. W.:.C.;. $1.50. ..$ 63.96 

Rehabilitation. : 
Lodge 85, Toledo, O., supplies neces- 
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Ber yr gee anes ma a he Ne $ 472.00: 
Lodge 744, Cleveland, O., supplies ; 
NECESSARY yg hte wi hee + Beate a wd ets 102.50 
Dota l wee Tit casey Veiner eke a alee deg $ 574.50 
Current Supplies. 
Lodge 5, Cleveland, O.....$203.85 
Lodge 416, Cleveland, O... 25.10 
Lodge 744, Cleveland, O... 381.80 
Lodge 85, Toledo, O...... 32.75 
Lodge 719, Detroit, Mich.. 71.00 
PPOUALI Os aot 8 acre $ 714.50 
Emblems. 
20 small Gold Hmblem buttons @ 
OS eo ER VEIN Y biu Wi mete eek tie ones $ 20.00 
Supplies—over all ............ $1,309.00 
Disability Claims Conclusion. 
Lodge ‘10, Bro. Thos. Mears, B. M. 
Reg. No. 25334, Add. 3329 Howard 
St., Detroit, Mich. Disability right 
STAT eel © oh Prarie eile eMac ch tod aided tr $ 400.00 
Litigation. 
Criminal and Municipal Courts, 
Cleveland, Cuyahoga Co., Ohio. 
3 Municipal cases, 1 Criminal 
Cet Gal RG Cad bidet Woes ameeda a Gates es cide $ 500.00 


Subordinate Lodge Audits. 

Lodge 85, Toledo, O., period 21 consecu-. 
tive months’ duration, 49 consecutive nights. 
Books and accounts of O. L. Peppeard, 
former secretary and business agent. 
Period January 1, 1922, to Septem- 

ber 30, 1923, 21 months, inclusive 

of bank balance. Total receipts. .$4,550.32 
Total disbursements same _ period, 


inclusive of bank balance........ 2,682.53 
Balanced Toe eee a -as $1,867.79 
Supplies unaccounted for, charged 
and entered into the audit....... 629.65 
OLR se tate herd, aethrast 5 ass $2,497.44 
Discounted Special meet- 
ing;..October.l; 1923.34... $366.15 
Cash turned over to Board 
of Trustees de aeihls ov woul 40.00 
Restitution made by O. L. 
Peppeard to date........ 180.00 
YA 78 ee RRR wt aes RR . - $586. 15 


586.15 


Balance shortage due Lodge 85 by 
J. LPO DDORPE Bs ste tie aukirabes Ws) side $1,911.25 
Reluctance to prosecute on the part of the 
lodge leaves this situation and O. L. Pep- 
peard has been permitted to make small 
payments from time to time. 


Railroad and Pullman Fare. 
Period Sept. 16, 1923 to Sept. 15, 1924, 


inclusive. Twelve consecutive months. 
RAAT OGL, SAE vento tels seid @ Ae RR $262.82 
Pri Asi la Rk ok Oa ar ba beet vi vice ont Mens 35.00 
IVeFalh iF we eens Alor. de ateees $297.82 
Struck Roads. 
Personal donation. Bonds’ No. 
$10.00 cash, $10.00 tickets, $15.50. 
Poth PS2) an KONE S Bley so. Soh. Oe $ 35.50 
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Last Rites. 
Bro. John Coots, I. V. P., Kansas City, 
Jan. 17-19, 1924; -Bro. John, Ginty,;.B. M.,; 
Cleveland, O., Aug. 18-21, 1924. 


Conclusion. 

In passing, I desire to state that the 
foregoing synopsis only covers concluded 
matters of interest. Others pending, are 
not enumerated herein. I desire to sin- 
cerely thank the officers and membership 
of all Subordinate and District \jLodges, 
System Federation Officers, etc., who have 


co-operated with me during the past year 
ended September 15, 1924. Some of the 
matters were not pleasant to handle but 
were cared for nevertheless. Conditions 
throughout the country merit complaint 
without question. However, “WE WILL 
NOT DIE ON THIRD BASE.” With kind- 
est personal regards and _ sincere best 
wishes, I am, 


Fraternally yours, 


JOS. P. RYAN, 
International Vice-President. 


REPORT OF VICE-PRESIDENT McCUTCHAN 
For the Period of August 16th to September 15th, 1924. 


Winnipeg, Man., Sept. 15, 1924. 

Since the time of making my last report 
on August 15th, I have devoted to the sit- 
uation here in Winnipeg with the usual 
slow but sure results. The membership for 
Local No. 126 has been increased by twenty- 
five members during the period; twenty- 
one of these being from the Transcona 
back shops, and at the last meeting of 
Local No. 126, on September 8rd, the mem- 
bership of that local stood at 94 for that 
back shop and roundhouse or a jump from 
about 10 members a little more than one 
year ago. 


For the time being the organizing in the 
C. P. R. back shops here is somewhat 
slow, on account of the extreme short time 
that has been the order of the day in those 
shops during July and August as they only 
worked 15 days in August. However now 
that it appears that the minimum forty- 
hour week has been definitely established 
in all the back shops on that road, except 
“Angus shops” in Montreal, that in the 
near future we can look for renewed 
activity, in regards to the organizing work. 


Word has been received from Brother J. 
Allen, President of Local No. 392, Calgary, 
Alta., and under date of August 23rd, that 
they had twenty-three applications from the 
C. R. P. Ogden shops at that point for their 
next meeting. This goes to show what can 
be done by our members on the job if they 
will just make the attempt. 


I have also just received word that Local 
No. 279, Edmonton, had added four addi- 
tional members to their lodge, so taken all 
in all, we are making fair progress towards 
the desired 100 per cent organization of 
Boilermakers and Helpers on the railroad 
in Western Canada. 


After many delays, and no doubt much 
severe comment from some of the points 
further west in my district for taking so 
long to get to them I have arranged to 
leave for an extended trip through South- 
ern Saskatchewan, Alberta, and possibly 
British Columbia. 


Canadian Pacific’s Shopmen’s Vote Remain- 
taining the Minimum Forty-Hour Week. 
In the August Journal the writer made 

mention of a vote that was then being 


taken of all the shopmen employed by the 
C. P. R. to ascertain their wishes as to ~ 
whether it would be the minimum forty- 
hour week as provided for in the agree- 
ment, and a staff reduction take place in 
case a reduction in expenses became neces- 
sary or that the agreement, by mutual con- 
sent, would be ignored as far as it related 
to reductions in expenses, and the shops 
be closed sufficient to take care of the 
necessary reductions. 


This vote resulted in all back shops over 
the system, with the exception of Angus 
shops, in Montreal, but which included 
Toronto, Carlton Place, North Bay, McAdam 
Jct., Ft. William, Winnipeg, Moose Jaw, 
Calgary and Vancouver voting by 2,423 to 
1,124 tor maintaining the agreement or a 
total of 3,547 voting. The roundhouse and 
train-yards voted by 1,167 to 227 to main- 
tain the agreement or a total of 1,394 vot- 
ing. The shopmen at Angus voted 385 to 
1,145 against maintaining the agreement or 
for making the reductions by closing the 
shops, with a total of 1,530 voting or a 
grand total of 6,471 voting. 


Arising from this vote the officers of the 
Cc. P. R. System Federation had a confer- 
ence with Mr. Grant Hall, Vice-President 
of that road on September 13th, and in 
which he agreed that any future reductions 
below the minimum forty-hour week would 
be made by laying-off men. At Angus, as 
per the shopmen’s wishes, the reductions 
would be made by shutting the shops for 
the necessary time. This should settle this 
matter for once and for all for the C. P. 
R. other than Angus shops, as it has been 
a contentious matter for the past 18 
months. Notice has already been served 
of large staff reductions. 


Further Reductions on the Central Region 
of the Canadian National. 


During the past month further big re- 
ductions in staff have taken place among 
the shopmen employed upon the Central 
Region of the Canadian National Railways, 
however, in those shops, where as a result 
of the shopmen’s wishes, the three forty- 
hour weeks per month were in effect for 
the months of July and August, they took 
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the position that the hours could not be 
reduced below that, and as a consequence 
450 shopmen were laid off from the C. N. 
R. shops in Montreal, and 145 at Stratford, 


also further heavy staff reductions at other 
back shops in this ‘region. 
Yours fraternally, 
R. C. McCUTCHAN. 


EXPENDITURES FROM DEATHS AND DISABILITY FUND FOR MONTH. 
OF AUGUST, 1924 


Name a as No.To Whom Benefit Was Paid Amount 
Bro. John Valentes ..... abe ly hed chl sree 569 ANNA UVALERTES ) Wit @riud tes ie + abo nite os $ 300.00 
rene aie Ss td. ALK CIGLS S, checeuete arises ue oie 13 Emma Salkeld, WRAL (iG) Meare te ast ao ote eM oN aS 300.00 
Snore ASV reten? oo Pi. fees coe ee 267 Emma L. Whitten, Wil LO eee teee eis ais aie 300.00 

Pivci teu) elt ea RPA IN Seawater. tailed sweet let on Waa e .5 tanto cccah clams) of Bia re tetera las 4 50a Ron dfene ous sched aes oh $ 900.00 

DISABILITY BENEFITS. : 

oO eet tee I> CLO 2.) ae lererois wleale, Aaa eS o ott 724 TOSS p OLMSY. CHO «a ha ee aha th Ae SAE cee cake $ 200.00 
MGnAI wea Ehubenetitgweail sourine tAusust, LODE. Dei eek et Fk $ 900.00 
Total Disability Benefits Paid During August SP SAe a AMEN SEd Obs Scacites ah bass CAL Sa eho tee oy arate 200.00 

BDAC ca erect eee Rte PPM TeUT CRATE 2th Per as Wye lareite a's aie lesdeu shes sh eiatene oi ah aie Gln a 'eterh elleca octet cree mrae $1,100.00 


Correspondence 


Dear Sir and Brother: 

With reference to certain proposed laws 
to regulate Auto-Busses, operating over the 
public highways, carrying passengers and 
freight. Some discussion has developed as 
to whether the employes are fighting rail- 
roads, or for them. 

At the present time the situation is such 
as to create considerable uncertainty, in 
the minds of many employes and perhaps 
not a few railroad officials. Therefore, the 
question, “are the employes fighting the 
railroad companies?” is timely and to the 
point. 

A proper answer to the question involves 
an analysis of the relations at present 
existing between the employer and em- 
ploye, as well as the trend of their separate 
actions and endeavors. 


A rational assumption is that the rail- 
roads, like other business undertakings, 
were organized primarily for the purpose 
of making money; which pre-supposes their 
ability to deliver some commodity, service 
or influence to the purchaser, for value 
received. Service being the basis of the 
railroads’ financial expectations, , it is 
proper to survey the character, quality, 
commercial volume and cost to the pur- 
chaser, of the thing . offered. 


In the first place, and from the first, the 
service of commercial transportation by 
steam railroads, was attractively unique, 
yet equally safe and much more satisfac- 
tory if compared with other methods then 
in vogue. Secondly, the shipments were 
desirably sanitary and much speedier than 
by other forms of transportation. Third, 
the carrying capacity and hence the volume 
of business was immediately increased sev- 
eral hundred fold. Fourth, considered on 
the unit basis, the cost was very ma- 
terially reduced, making it very attractive 
from every angle. 


Efficiency of railroad carrying, speedily 
converted it from a novelty into a neces- 


sity. Time, speed and capacity have only 
been limited by character of equipment, 
mobility, and efficiency in handling. It 
has therefore, been largely a matter of 
supply and demand. 

Economists, as well as_ philosophers, 
thoroughly understand that necessity is — 
the first law of nature, and the controlling © 
factor in all conditions, railroading as well. 


Speed and capacity in commerce having 
become indispensable, the ability to deliver 
on that basis, was soon monopolized in the 
hands of the specially capable. But as 
speed became standardized, mobility 
limited and competition keener, other ele- 
ments and considerations naturally became 
involved. 


Monopoly, not only invites, but requires 
proper regulation, which in the case of the 
railroads, took \the form of legally limiting 
their charges for revenue purposes, requir- 
ing or prohibiting certain rates of speed 
in some localities, as well as the adoption 
of stipulated safety devices and practices; 
all of which had an emphatic tendency to 
limit the earnings of the carrier corpora- 
tions; besides, there were many freak laws 
enacted, which were frankly of a confisca- 
tory nature, in many cases doubtless de- 
signed to facilitate centralization of con- 
trol, through stock markets and other finan- 
cial. juggling. It can not be trwthfully 
stated that the railroad corporations were 
wrongfully responsible for the laws, on the 
contrary, they were largely the victims. 


Finding themselves surrounded by in- 
creasing limitations of both physical and 
legal characteristics; the carriers, in self 
defense, adopted the most ready means of 
securing relief and conserving their source 
of revenue. Naturally they sought to in- 
voke the law, and where it appeared in- 
adequate, to seek its improvement or re- 
peal, which was not improper in its self; 
but owing to the varied character and de- 
grees of influence employed in securing 
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redress, a measure of corruption and dis- 
honesty crept into the relations of the 
carrier corporations and public servants 
and tribunals. 


The condition gradually grew worse un- 
til the popular distaste tor dishonesty and 
corruption was manifested in the enact- 
ment of numerous corrupt practice acts, 
etc., resulting in a high measure of cor- 
rection; but a suspicion still remains in 
the public mind that corruption exists and 
secret deals are practiced among the more 
powerful and influential corporations in- 
cluding the railroads. ‘The suspicion is 
sustained by the persistent trequency with 
which corruption and dishonesty manifest 
themselves in high places among public 
and corporation officials. 


The employes being a component part 
of the body politics, very naturally shares 
its views to some extent, the degree de- 
pending largely upon the respect and con- 
fidence existing between the carrier cor- 
poration and its employes. So much, for 
the policies and methods of the carriers. 


Volumes have been written and spoken 
about the laboring class, wage-earners and 
the labor unions, some, of course, authorita- 
tively; but much of which is mere persi- 
flage, designed to cram the columns of 
cheap newspapers and magazines, from 
which the public absorbs much of untruth 
and misrepresentation, such stuff contains 
little or nothing of value, facts are garbled 
and specific data ignored. There appears 
to be a studied intent to mislead, by deal- 
ing in the broadest kind of general asser- 
tions, designed to impress the minds of the 
unreasoning. 


If the paid and volunteer contributors of 
such public utterances would take the time 
and approach their theme with a view ot 
securing and publishing the actual truth 
relative to a real condition, there would 
undoubtedly be a brighter and more en- 
chanting vision painted into the picture of 
the industrial life of the nation; but so 
long as such terms as “The Laboring 
Masses”, ‘“‘Labor Thugs’, ‘‘Labor Riots’, 
etc., are used indiscriminately or with in- 
tent to mislead and poison the public mind, 
so long will suspicion and bitterness dis- 
turb the equilibrium of the nation, and the 
universe. 


The real truth regarding Labor Unions, 
Brotherhoods, Associations, etc., expressed 
briefly, is,’ all organizations that are de- 
signed to promote and protect the inter- 
ests of members, are purely mutual and 
voluntary in construction, control and 
action. The literal and practical closed 
shop is a myth, as impossible to attain as 
it may be undesirable. The progressive 
and. intelligent labor organization, seeks 
the point of mutual interest and contact 
between the employer and its self, as a 
basis for negotiations of agreements or 
mutual understandings to govern their rela- 
tions. 

It is a well known fact that many of the 


labor organizations were actually forced 
into existence by the burdensome condi- — 
tions of their employment and the abitrary 
attitude of the employer. Unconscious 
groupings for mutual benefits led to more 
definite acknowledgment of mutual obliga- 
tions and support. 


The purposes of such _ organizations, 
without a single legitimate exception, is 
to promote safe and sanitary working con- 
ditions, to secure and maintain wage rates 
which are sufficient to support a comfort- 
able standard of life and ideals. Their con- 
stant and consistent endeavor is and has 
always been to elevate the ideals and 
aspirations of themselves and the commun- 
ity in which they have their existence. 


Of course, many of their endeavors have 
been misinterpreted by private, and inter- 
fered with by public institutions which 
were either ignorant of their aim or 
selfishly opposed to their action. Such 
situations have brought about incidents 
and discussions with a tendency to aug- 
ment the misunderstandings and so-called 
“Class Hatred’. As a matter of fact, the 
employes have always sought and at the 
present time merely desire “A Square 
Deal’’, a proper voice in the determination 
of their livelihood and destiny. It is even 
a debatable question if, as a whole, they 
desire absolute government ownership; 
but they have almost become convinced 
that their only assurance of economic se- 
curity lies in that direction. They believe 
implicitly that absolute honesty must ob- 
tain in private, corporate and public busi- 
ness, toward which condition they will 
never cease to endeavor. 


Accumulation of wealth, for Wwealth’s 
sake, has no place in their organizations; 
in which important respect, do they differ 
from their employers, whose sole corporate 
purpose is, the collection of wealth, for 
private use and private satisfaction as a 
proposition of last analysis. 


Enough has been said in a public way 
to indicate that the railroads, in their pur- 
suit of corporate wealth and policies, large- 
ly ignore their employes. If proof is 
needed, one very important fact stands un- 
disputed, viz.: The corporations rarely if 
ever, willingly or cheerfully volunteer the 
advance of wage rates or improvements 
in working conditions to their employes. 
Lengthy and expensive negotiations and 
extended economic manouvering, is neces- 
sary to secure for the employes any con- 
cession in the desired direction. These 
manouvers entail prolonged and often 
bitterly frank discussion, which serves to 
raise new doubts and confirm the old sus- 
picions of many employes toward the mo- 
tives of the employer, which can never be 
entirely obliterated from their minds until 
a more liberal policy, based on altruism, 
is adopted by the corporate employers. 


So far as the attitude of the employe or- 
ganizations is concerned, it may be summed 
up by quoting the old paraphrase, “A fair 
rate of pay for a proper day”, it is one 
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largely, of - open-minded receptiveness, 
coupled with unflinching insistence upon 
full recognition of their organized entity, 
their constitutional rights and their honest 
individual sincerity in responding to fair 
treatment. 

If the carriers will keep their actions, 
records and relations clean. If they will 
see that their endeavors are in line with 
ethical and economic justice. If they will 
measure evenly, with their employes, they 
can expect to secure from the employes, a 
full and complete response. The spirit and 
essence of co-operation, accommodation 
and appreciation between them may be 
developed to the highest efficiency. 


It may be necessary for the labor organ- 
- jzations to seek different and more intimate 
relationship with corporate employers, to 
approach the problem of economic secur- 
ity, from a higher and at present untouched 
viewpoint, to educate the members to new 
standards, to seek a thorough understand- 
ing of the corporate attitude and mould 
our efforts accordingly. But before em- 
barking on the sea of unknown altruism, 
and until the railroads display a more 
definite intention to consider the human 
equation, the employes will probably find 
it inconvenient to venture more than oc- 
casional experiments in complete self 
effacement. 


The stomach continues to be the domi- 
nant factor in the development of the labor 
organization’s policies, not the stomachs of 
the laborers, but the stomachs of those de- 
pendent on the laborer. 

Referring again to the question men- 
tioned at the beginning of this letter, and 
viewing the matter from a disinterested, 
reverse english, work or starve position. 
The question could more appropriately be 
propounded to the railroads, ‘“‘Are you fight- 
ing the employes?” 

With very kind regards, I am, yours 
fraternally, Jas. H. Gutridge, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

This will inform you that one of the 
fighting locals of the noblest organizations 
in existence today has been dissolved. 

Local No. 264. composed of the boys that 
worked on the Long Island Railroad, after 
being on strike since July the Ist, 1922, 
10 A. M., as records will prove. had one 
of the most effective strikes in the history 
of labor. The real effectiveness of the 
strike was brought about, not because we 
had a 100-per-cent strike as a lot of the 
membership thought, but through the good 
and untiring work of our International of- 
ficers, and I can mention without fear or 
without contempt or even having anybody 
say that I am wrong. that our Interna- 
tional Vice-President. Bro. John J. Dowd, 
was mostlv responsible for the real effec- 
tiveness of that strike of Local 264. Though 
he was chairman of the body that had 
eharge of the strike in the port of New 
York, vet the interest he showed in the 


Long Island struggle and the many times 
he put himself out to address the boys 
of the federated crafts was not enough to 
prove that he was capable of handling the 
chairmanship, but the _ reception’ that 
awaited him on all his comings to Long 
Island was enough to prove that the men 
had faith in him. 


However, let it be known that the strike 
is still in effect today as of July lst, 1922, 
and I hope Brother Casey will keep it in 
the Journal until such time as he is di- 
rected to omit such notice for good rea- 
sons ‘by the International office. All the 
Brothers that were entitled to withdrawal 
cards have received same, so as to give 
them a chance to deposit them in any of 
the locals having jurisdiction where they 
work. I only hope that the organization 
will see the light, to keep in office the 
men that handled the greatest strike in 
the history of, the world since Adam was 
a baby. 


I hope to see this in the next issue of 
the Journal as it will be the last one the 
boys of Local 264 will be entitled to re- 
ceive on account of the receiving their 
W. C. Yours fraternally, Thomas J. Joyce, 
Local 264. 


Peru, Ind. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Please publish the following in the next 
issue of the Journal. 

It is with regret that Lodge 384 an- 
nounces the death of Brother’ Otto 
Becker, who died on August the 5th, after 
an illness of about 5 months, kidney trouble: 
being the cause. 

Interment took place on August the 7th 
from the home to the German Lutheran 
cemetery, with a large attendance of his 
fellow workers who turned out to pay their 
last respects to their highly respected 
Brother and fellow worker. 


He was a member in good standing for 
the last 10 years and was one of the loyal 
strikers in the 1922 strike. He was 50 
years of age. 

We again extend our heartfelt sympathy 
to his brothers and sisters in this their 
hour of bereavement. Yours fraternally, 
Geo. G. Road, Secretary Local 384. 


Hoboken, N. J. 

In meeting the tremendous problems that 
had developed in the gigantic growth of 
our industries and in keeping pace with 
modern methods, we had been too busy as 
a nation, up to a few years ago, to give 
much thought to the safety and health of 
our workers. In fact, we had neglected 
this work until it had grown to be a na- 
tional shame and ae disgrace to our 
twentieth century civilization. Our indif- 
ference to human welfare had _ permitted 
our industries to exact an awful toll from 
our workers. 

For many years. there were 75.000 lives 
blotted out each year by our industrial 
accidents, there were 500,000 men and 
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women permanently crippled and over 
3,000,000 wage-earners severely injured an- 
nually in industrial pursuits. 


Through our failure to grapple with this 
problem a vast army of producers became 
an army of consumers, and money which 
should have gone to dividends and profits, 
increased wages and salaries was wasted 
without even an attempt to care for those 
unfortunates or to remedy conditions, and 
the economic waste kept pace with the 
waste of human life and human welfare. 

It was not until we were forced by pres- 
sure of public opinion that we began to 
consider this economic waste in industry 
as a problem to be’ solved by legislature. 

But when these criminal conditions were 
finally borne home to us, we turned our 
eyes to the Old World, where they had 
met these problems successfully. For the 
United States had not kept up with the 
world movement for safety and industrial 
hygiene. 

The earliest compensation law was 
passed by Prussia, covering railroad em- 
ployment as early as 1838. Prior to the 
adoption of a system of social insurance, 
the various German states, as well as the 
Imperial Government, had voted to remedy 
the defects of the old civil law method of 
providing for injured employes by the en- 
actment of the stringent Employers’ Liabil- 
ity Law in 1873. This law was extended 
to cover the entire Empire and to include 
mines, quarries and factories. 


The first compensation act in Great 
Britain was passed by Parliament in 1887. 
This was limited to certain conditions and 
industries and covered about one-half the 
working population of the country. In 
1900 agricultural laborers were brought un- 
der the compensation to cover certain in- 
dustrial diseases, as well as all injuries 
by accident arising out of and iin the 
course of employment, 


Italy, Norway, Austria, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Greece, Hungary, 
and the Netherlands followed suit with 
compensation laws covering all or part of 
the workers in these countries. The provi- 
sions of these various acts differed widely. 


In Massachusetts, a commission on com- 
pensation for industrial accidents was ap- 
pointed in June, 1910. Massachusetts, in 
1887, had taken the first step towards a 
better system of dealing with industrial 
accidents. When the Massachusetts Em- 
ployers’ Liability Law, the first in the 
United States, was enacted, it soon became 
apparent that this law not only failed to 
do justice to the employes but increased 
litigation with all the attendant evils of 
economic waste, pauperism and vast an- 
tagonism. .Public interest, however was 
not much aroused on the subject until after 
the passage of the first compensation act 
in England in 1897. 


In 1903 a commission was appointed to 
investigate the relation of employers and 
employees, and as a result, that commis- 
sion made its report to the Legislature in 


1904, with a draft of a compensation act 
patterned after that of England. It did not, 
however, receive legislature sanction be- 
cause public opinion had not been suffi- 
ciently aroused to support it and because 
no other state had taken or seemed likely, 
in the near future, to take a similar step 
and the employers felt that the added bur- 
den imposed on the industries of the state 
would seriously handicap them in competi- 
tion with those of other sections of the 
country. 


What an excuse! In the light of today’s 
public opinion it scarcely seems thinkable 
that such narrow views should have been 
held only a few years ago. Industry “handi- 
capped” because it takes better care of the 
workers, surrounds them with safe and 
healthful conditions, binds up and cares for 
their wounds and gives financial support 
during the period of disability! 


The Old World is a quarter of a century 
or more in advance of the United States 
and we must follow England with her sys- 
tem of old age pensions, unemployment 
insurance and invalidity insurance if we 
are to hold our own as an industrial and 
commercial nation in competition with 
those nations which give every thought to 
the conservation of the lives and limbs, 
the health and the welfare of the workers 
upon whose labor rests the foundation of 
industrial life. ; 


The safeguarding of our brothers should 
be one of our paramount issues, we should 
always keep our eyes upon those that seek 
office in both State and Nation. Within 
the next few ‘months several political 
leeches who have held office during past 
will seek our suffrage, their records should 
be investigated thoroughly and if they have 
been antagonistic toward bills pertaining to. 
betterment of» our welfare we should do 
all in our power to drive them from office 
and replace them with men that have our 
interests at heart, in doing this we may 
accomplish our desires and make some of 
the fakers realize that they have not fooled 
us as easily as they had thought they had. 


In the state of New Jersey there is a 
candidate seeking re-election to the U. S. 
Senate, viz.: Walter E. Edge, he has never 
done anything to assist the man who has 
to toil for a living, we should treat him 
as he has treated us and remove him from 
office and send to the Senate Frederick W. 
Donnelly, who as Mayor of Trenton, N. J., 
since August, 1911, has done all in his 
power to assist our members. : 


Mayor Donnelly is the regular Democra- 
tic candidate, he has been placed on the 
ticket by labor’s best friend, Mayor Frank 
Hague of Jersey City, N. J. We are great- 
ly indebted to Mayor Hague for all he has 
done in the past and in order to show our 
appreciation we should not only cast our 
vote for the man he has put in the field, 
but influence those we come in contact 
with to vote as we do. In this way we 
may accomplish something worth while, 
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and at the same time repay our debts to 
those that have assisted us. 


In conclusion, I hope that this article ap 
pears in next regular issue of our Journal 
and that same may be of some interest to 
those that take the trouble in reading it. 
With warmest personal regards to all, I 
remain fraternally, D. J. McGuinness, B. A., 
Cor. and Fin. Sec’y., Lodge 163. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Please publish in the next issue of the 
Journal the following: 


We, the members of Local No. 21, join 
in the deepest sympathy to the families 
of our dear Brothers William Harns and 
Robert Broadley, who passed from us to 
the great beyond. We pray that God may 
comfort and console their widows and 
families, in this hour of sorrow and 
bereavement; and that they may bear this 
trial with fortitude, and their sorrow be 
softened to a brighter and better world, 
where sorrow is unknown.—H. L. Davis, 
Secretary No. 21. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Long before this you have been notified 
officially of the death of Bro. R. H. Van- 
Hoose. It was the sad duty of the writer 
yesterday (9-11-24) to assist in laying our 
departed brother away. 


In the passing of Brother VanHoose, our 
Brotherhood has lost an exemplary and 
true member. My acquaintance with Brother 
VanHoose was of short duration, while I 
had heard of him for sometime, “Van” as 
he was familiarly known had the reputation 
of being a good union man. I have heard 
of many of his good and kind deeds, and 
have had the pleasure of seeing some of 
his good work before he left this vale of 
tears. 


In years Brother VanHoose was a young 
man (44). He had been a member of our 
Brotherhood for twenty years. In the pass- 
-ing of Brother VanHoose I feel as though 
I cannot help in writing as I have. He 
has gone to his long home, his working 
tools have been put away, never to be used 
again, his acts have been recorded. Brother 
VanHoose was a member who had traveled 
some in his time. Life’s weary journey is 
over for Brother VanHoose, he is now at 
rest. He has left a good wife and daughter 
and many surviving brothers and friends to 
mourn his death. Fraternally C. P. Hoziea, 
Local 92. 


s Long Beach, Calif. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

You and all the old timers know that the 
mud slinging in the presidential campaign is 
about due, and I expect they will use some 
of the old tricks, threats and innuendoes. 

You will remember the full dinner pail 
slogan of the McKinley and Bryan cam- 


~ 


paign, and how that hidden threat carried 
hundred of thousands of working-men’s 
votes. How in the western cities particu- 
larly, where the monthly pay days were the 
rule instead of the exception, the employes, 
the pay _day before election had _ their 
monthly wages handed to them in a sack 
of half dollars. Was this intimidation? Oh 
no, only a forerunner of free silver. Hon. 
Wm. Jennings Bryan was classified then as 
an irresponsible demagogue (he is safe and 
sane now). 


The people then as now were restless, 
they knew that Wall Street owned our 
Congress and practically controlled legisla- 
tion, yet Wall Street won, not because they 
had convinced the voters but fear of busi- 
ness. stagnation and consequent starvation. 
The Bryan of that day was a fearless logical 
and brilliant orator, today he becomes a 
mere politician; notice his switch on Davis, 
so we must eliminate Bryan as lacking 
courage. But in La Follette, we have a 
man whose every public act has been in the 
interest of the people. His courageous 
battles in and out of Congress against capi- 
talistic control of our government, has 
never varied, with almost superhuman cour- 
age he fought consistently, often alone, 
against the concentrated wealth and power 
of Wall Street. Until today he stands out 
preeminently the most brilliant, most cour- 
ageous and consistent champion of the peo- 
ples’ rights in our country. 


His statesmanship is that of another Jef- 
ferson, who sees no room for classes in 
this country and that the constitution and 
bill of rights are clearly opposed to any 
autocracy, plutocracy or intolerance. Con- 
sequently we the so-called common people, 
the real producers of all wealth, must in 
fairness to ourselves and families support 
the man, who above all others has proven 
himself worthy of our confidence. He may 
and very likely will be attacked at the last 
minute of the campaign, for some un-Amer- 
ican or unpatriotic utterance, if that oc- 
curs, just think then of some of the people 
you know who are hiding behind that 100 
per cent American slogan, and you will 
realize its source and incidentally its truth- 
fulness. 


There was a time when a charge of that 
kind would have had some weight with the 
genuine trades unionist; but since the term 
itself (100 per cent American) has became 
commercialized; and used to cover up direct 
violations of the law under cover of pillow 
slips and intolerance its significance be- 


comes doubtful even to the most patriotic 


workman. 


What we require are genuine fearless real 
American leaders, statesmen who will not 
have to go to London, Paris or Berlin to 
find out what we will do next, and unless 
we get them soon the shame put upon us 
by the actions of our appointed cabinet of- 
ficials will kill the pride we have in our 
independent American citizenship. Frater- 
nally yours, Dominic Kane. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 


By the death of Mr. Jos. Carr the com- 
munity has lost one of the ablest and most 
efficient men in the labor world. By his 
stout efforts and indefatigable zeal the 
union flourished in all quarters where he 
was aetive and many flocked around this 
great standard-bearer in the interests of 
justice and truth. 


In his private life he was equally active. 
He studied the needs of the poor and un- 
fortunate with the same interest as when 
at his desk in the office and extended help 
wherever he could without a thought of 
remuneration. His name was a synonym 
for charity and a smile of approval and 
friendliness accompanied his acts of sacri- 


fice and generosity. Many are the anecdotes 


told of him, when he placed himself in 
awkward positions for the sake of others. 
He rose step by step to great heights of 
popularity through his mastery of intricate 
problems so that at the time of his death 
he was an organizer for the union. While 
in this office, and during a short period of 
idleness he undertook the supervision of 
some repair work and in this capacity met 
his death. 


His bier is surrounded by friends from 
every part of the city who mourn the 
irreparable loss of a mastermind on one 
hand and their friend and saviour of all as- 
sociated with him in his grand and useful 
life—Correspondent. 


Foreign Correspondence 


Newcastle, Australia, 


August 19, 1924. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Your letter dated 8th July duly arrived, 
together with your Journal, for which I 
thank you. 


I regret to learn that at the time of writ- 
ing there were no improvement in the in- 
dustrial situation in your country. No doubt 
the pending National elections would have 
the effect stated by you. 


The Federal Arbitration Court in this 
country recommended the hearing of the 
Metal Trades cases on the 28th of July last, 
and is proceeding with the Engineers’ sec- 
tion of the inquiry at the present time. It 
will probably be some few weeks yet before 
the Boilermakers case commences in real 
earnest. The court has received a setback 
within the last few weeks as a result of a 
judgment delivered by the High Court of 
Australia in a case relating to Waterside 
Workers. The High Court now holds that 
the Arbitration Court judges cannot interpret 
their own awards. This decision was ar- 
rived at on the grounds that Parliament ex- 
ceeded their powers under the constitution 
in empowering these judges to interpret 
their own awards. This decision will result 
in considerable expense to the parties when- 
ever they desire an interpretation of an 
award. It will now be necessary for a varia- 
tion of the award in the terms in which 
you desire to interpret any particular part 
of an award, and this will necessitate serv- 
ing a notice upon all the employers who 
are respondents to such award. 

At this writing the Federated HEngine- 
Drivers’ and Firemen’s Union of Australia 
have refused to accept an award recently 
issued by the court, and are preparing a 
new log of wages and conditions to be served 
on the employers. In the event of them re- 
fusing to grant these conditions the union 
threatens to call its members out. This 


would result in tying up quite a number 
of important industries, and as unemploy- 
ment is fairly rife at present the position 
would be fairly serious. We are hoping 
that wise counsels will ultimately preside, 
and that a satisfactory settlement of the 
trouble will be arrived at. 

Since writing you last the elections in 
the State of Victoria resulted in the labor 
party securing a number of additional seats. 
Unfortunately, with two other parties in the 
field they did not have an absolute ma- 
jority, but the government was defeated 
shortly after Parliament was assembled, and 
the labor party was entrusted with the task 
of forming a government. They are now 
holding office, but it is doubtful if they will 
be able to keep the reins of office once the 
two opposition parties settle their present 
differences. We have never had a labor 
government in Victoria up to this time, and 
naturally the workers are very anxious to 
secure the best conditions possible from the 
present labor government. 

The Sydney Harbour Bridge job has not 
yet commenced. In order to provide a site 
for the workshops, etc., at the end of the 
bridge site, it was necessary to remove a 
large railway terminus to another site. 
This was accomplished a few weeks ago 
and the work of demolition of the old rail- 
way buildings and the removal of railroads, 
etc., is now in progress. When this is cleared 
away the contractors, Messrs. Dorman, Long 
and Co., intend to erect workshops to fabri- 
cate the sections of the bridge there. 

The agitation for the construction of two 
cruisers is still going on and the govern- 
ment has not yet decided whether they will 
have them constructed in Australia or not. 
All labor organizations and many of the 
employers’ associations are making a united 
effort to try and retain this work in Aus- 
tralia. 

Re Pneumatic Hammers—I would be glad 
if you would forward me any literature you 


with 4-inch-wide 
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come across concerning the effect of using 


pneumatic hammers upon the operatives. 


This may be very useful to us in Australia. 
I am being kept very busy just now at- 
tending the Arbitration Court, mostly away 
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from my home, so I will ask you to excuse 
my brief reply. 

With best wishes to yourself and com- 
rades. Yours fraternally, J. O°; TOOLE, Gen- 
eral Secretary. 


Technical Article 


LAYING OUT OF STACK BASES AND ORNAMENTAL TOPS 
By O. W. Kothe. ; 


In many Manufacturing, Mining and Pow- 
er Developing Plants, very tall chimneys 
are designed. Sometimes it is inconvenient 
to use guy lines for supporting the stack 
against wind pressure. Other times a stack 
is made of such large capacity that it is 
almost self supporting. That is the type 
of stack we are considering in this draw- 
ing. 

it is not unusual to meet with such 
stacks that measure from 25 to 60 or more 
feet in diameter and are several hundred 
feet high. Often these are made of con- 
crete, other times, an outside steel stack is 
made and the inside is lined with fire 
brick. 

These stacks made of steel are of con- 
siderable interest to the Boilermaker, in 
that many hundreds of tons of steel and 
rivets are used, and they always present a 
considerable engineering feat in erecting. 
The base of stack is often made bell- 
shaped as our Fig. 1, where the bell curve 
continues for 25 feet or so, and then for 
5 or 10 feet further on a straight taper 
as from points 6 to 7 of Fig. 1. Beyond 
this the straight cylinders are set, where 
the rings are made about 5 feet high. 


The engineer who designs the _ stack 
specifies the size of plate, the curvature of 
the bell, the pitch of rivets and their size, 
etc. The foundation is also shown with 
details of joining the stack. This founda- 
tion is generally of concrete and made to 
an octagon shape. Good clay soil will sup- 
port from 2,000 to 4,000 pounds per square 
foot, and so the total weight of the finished 
stack with the wind pressure added will 
govern the thickness and depth of founda- 
tion. If rivets are spaced 31% inches apart, 
and the stack is 325 feet high, 40 feet in 
diameter, and is made of 1-inch plate to 
14 plate with Z-shaped angle bar clips every 
four feet or so, and the entire stack lined 
fire brick, with two 
courses thirty feet from the ground—it is 
evident a tremendous mass of weight would 
result. Observe a 40-foot diameter stack 
with possibly a 50-foot base is as wide as 
a pretty good sized building and that in 
itself will resist a considerable wind pres- 
sure. 


In Fig. 1 we show the details of a stack 
whose bell changes from 4 feet to 8 feet 
in some 15’-3” height, and %-inch plate is 
used. Now it is to the pleasure of the 
shop or--as- the engineer may _ specify 


whether the strakes are to be made so the 
one iaps over the other; or an inside and 
outside strake is used as in this case. The 
number of strakes are also specified, and 
if not the width is made as the plan shows 
by subdividing the circle in that many 
equal spaces or 20 in this case. If no 
given humber of spaces are specified the 
workman must decide upon them himself. 
This is done by drawing a line as A-B of 
plan so that the corners are a little past 
the tangency of the arc. Use this space 
and approximate the spaces to all strakes 
will average up equally. By drawing lines 
to the center of plan, we have the miter 
lines between each strake. 


Our next step is to draw the neutral 
axis line in the edge of plate, and the 
curve of bell is divided in any number of 
equal spaces’ as 1 to 6. The tapering 
straight part as 6 to 7 is left as it is; be- 
cause this will form a tapered strake that 
far. On large work in actual practice we 
square lines back to the center line, so 
that 1’-1; 2’-2; 3’-3, etc., represent true half 
diameters of stack and we transfer this 
distance into plan and describe arcs as 
shown. This places these different diame- 
ters into the plan view and gives us the 
width of lines between miter lines C-B and 
D-A, 

In this case we project the lines from 
elevation into plan and then from plan to 
pattern, to show how the several points 
hang together. To set out the pattern for 
one stroke, pick the girth from section as 
1-2-3-4, etc., to point 7, and set on a line at 
right angles to plan as 1-2-3-4, etc. Then 
from each point in miter line C-B and D-A 
square over horizontal lines, thus cutting 
the lines in stretchout of similar number. 
This establishes points 1’-2’-3’, etc.; also 
1’’-2”-3”, etc., and enables sketching a line 
through these points which gives the pat- | 
tern. 

In this case we developed the outside 
strake, and the development must be re- 
peated for the inside strake. The only dif- 
ference will be that the inside strake will 
fit just inside of the outside strake and is 
therefore a bit shorter. The miter line thus 
developed acts as the rivet line, and on the 
outside of this an edge lap must be allowed 
as our dotted lines show. The rivet holes 
are spaced :off at about 31-inch pitch, 
taking care so the inside strake is aver- 
aged up so all holes will be fair. In actual 
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are shown at Fig. 2 and Fig. 3. 
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practice most of this transferring of lines 
would be done with trammel points and 
divider; since that is more accurate than 
extending them at considerable distances. 
After this enough inside and _ outside 
strakes are cut and punched, and in erect- 
ing them a wooden frame structure is made 
to act as a template at certain intervals 
so the strakes will lay true. Otherwise 
there is always some give and take in the 
rivet holes and before one knows it an 
entirely different shape is achieved. 
Other designs of self supporting stacks 
The one 
at Fig. 2 is of a simple tapering strake 
affair where the width of the top and the 
bottom is taken from the plan we show 


Note by the Editor: 
We are indebted to Brother W. 


: H. Britnell of Lodge 126, Winnipeg, 
tecting an error in the technical drawing appearing in September issue. 
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in the cylinder part. This type of base is 
generally made where one side of the 
strake always overlaps the other, so that 
only one pattern is necessary. At the 
joining of the taper and the straight cylin- 
der an inside butt strap, see detail ‘“‘N’, is 
used with a double course of rivets. This 
makes it easier in assembling and leaves a 
smooth appearance. Some jobs require all 
cross seams butt strapped, which makes a 
lot of work and extra weight to the stack. 

Now and then self supporting stacks and 
also stand pipes for water works are made 
as at Fig. 3. This is the gore method and 
each width as V-s-t-u-v is made as becomes 
the width of sheet, say 5 feet or so. The 
circumference is then regulated by gore 


Canada, for de- 
We regret that 


even one error should appear in connection with these articles, as the best talent available 
is used, however, all layers-out realize they are prone to make errors now and then. A Series 
of twelve articles were gotten out at one time and in order to conform to the limited size 
of our pages, the drawings were made small, and in this case no doubt the professor making 
drawing took the complement of the angle instead of the true angle. 


Plan View of 30° branch pipe JUTURG Matin slack 
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Twice scale Used Ws/lust’awrlora 


W H Britnel 


Correct layout for Tee pipe connection reproduced in September issue. 
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pieces as shown. On the inside of these 
stacks Z-bars are riveted with which to 
support the brick work. The bricks are 
laid so the edge is about an inch from the 
steel plate. In this way the fire brick does 
not need to be chopped out for rivet heads, 
etc. The space between is filled in with 
cement or mortar with which the bricks 
are laid. 


At the top of these stacks as well as on 
other commercial stacks and on _ river 
steam boats an ornamental top is placed. 
This is mainly a finish to the stack much 
the same as a cornice is applied to a build- 
ing. Designs vary such as Fig. 2-Fig. 3; 
Fig. 4 and Fig. 5. In Fig. 4 we show a 
balloon type and by inspection we see the 
same process of development is followed as 
for the bell shaped stack Fig. 1. The 


projections of the ornaments in Fig. 2, 3 . 


and 5 is made equal to % the diameter of 
stack, while the height of ornament is 
made as possibly % the diameter of stack. 
Much of this, of course, is governed by the 
height of stack. 


my 
The balloon top of Fig. 4 is described 
from centers x and y, while R is the center 
of stack and s-T represent the miter lines. 
By dividing the sectional line 1-8 in any 
number of equal parts and dropping lines 
into miter lines of plan we thereby have 
half the widths with which to lay out the 
pattern. To do this pick the girth spaces 
from elevation 1-8 and step them off as 1-8 
in pattern. Draw stretchout lines and then 
from each point in the miter lines square 
out lines to intersect those in pattern of 
similar number as 1’-2’-3’-4’, etc. This en- 
ables drawing the miter cut lines and the 
pattern is finished. 
As these ornamental heads are just an 
ornament—they are merely planted over 
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the main stack as Fig. 2-3-4 and 5 show. 
Years ago these gore pieces used to be 
riveted and this presented quite a nice job; 
it being quite a knack to rivet these gores 
together and retaining a perfect shape both 
circumferentially and in length. But in late 
years such work is welded which makes it ~ 
easier, quicker and equally as serviceable. 
The only thing the old time boiler maker 
would regret is that the rivet heads were 
missing. 

At Detail “M’’ we show the usual prac- 
tice on determining the width of gore for 
these heads. Let Z be the center of stack; 
and the arc the outside of stack. By draw- 
ing a line tangent to arc we see the point 
of tangency breaks at -b-. But since this 
makes a rather narrow gore, and so the 
length is increased to -a-, so a-a will be 
the approximate length of one gore. By 
using this length as one space we divide 
up the full circle of stack and average the 
space up so an equal number of divisions 
are made. We then set the width in our 
plan and this enables drawing miter lines 
S-T. 

There are no doubt, other designs of 
ornamental heads met with now and then, 
also various other construction of stacks of 
the nature we show here; but all will be 
developed similar to the ones we have 
shown. Hence the boiler maker must keep 
his eye peeled for such work and then care- 
fully examine their construction. It is not 
enough to say: ‘Yes, that is a stack like 
I saw in the Journal, and that is one of 
those funny shaped heads” and then let it 
go at that. It is better to study details, 
designs, rivet spacings, conditions that sur- 
round the stack, and all other factors met 
with. That is the beginning of knowledge 
and what is better still “Understanding.” 


News of General Interest 


WATCH THE NEW BANK BUILDING GROW 


From The Locomotive Engineers Journal, 
; : 


Jack’s beanstalk shot up with scarcely 
more speed than the new B. of L. E. Co- 
Operative National Bank Building. Here 
you see the new bank building the way it 
looked on July 26th, just before the Jour- 
nal went to press. While the photographer 
was developing the picture, two more 
stories of steel frame work were added to 
the building, so that it now towers above 
the parent B. of L. E. building across the 
street. 


Note the big stacks of tile heaped on the 
sixth floor, similar to those which have al- 
ready been placed between the steel beams 
on the lower flooring. The light well down 
the center of the building will provide 
every office in the structure with daylight 
and fresh air. ' 


The lower picture shows a double unit 
of the 25-ton boilers for the most modern 
power plant ever installed in any office 
building in the world, to supply both the 
B. of L. E. Bank Building and the B. of 
L. E. Office Building with power, light and 
heat. The total capacity of the power 
plant, 3,000 kilowats, over-shadows any- 
thing west of New York City, and the units 
are split up into sizes proportionate to the 
fluctuating load of the two B. of L. E. 
skyscrapers they serve. The best mechan- 
ical engineers obtainable have worked for 
months to make this installation the most 
efficient and economical ever devised by 
man. The project makes the Brotherhood 
entirely independent of any light or power 


_ ie 
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trust, and will save the Brotherhood thou- 
sands of dollars annually in operating 
costs for both of its buildings. 

The boilers are automatically stoked, and 
are equipped with superheaters, in accord- 
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supplying the safety deposit vault and the 
main banking room with pure, fresh air. 
The B. of L. E. power plant ‘installation 
will undoubtedly be one of the show places 
of Cleveland. A mezzanine floor has been 


with 
modern power plant practice. 
bunkers will contain 600 tons of coal. Other 
sections of the power plant are equipped 
with refrigerating machinery to proved ice 
water in the building; vacuum cleaning ma- 


ance the latest development of 


The fuel 


chinery; and such items as house pumps, 
sump pumps, ash conveyors, coal handling 
apparatus, and air washing machinery for 


provided around the south end so that 
visitors may inspect it at their will. With 
its beautiful walls of white tile, its marble 
switchboard mounted with gleaming copper 
instruments, and the best engines and gen- 
erators that money can buy, it will be a 
fitting monument to the foresight and pro- 
gressive leadership of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 


SECRETARY WALLACE FIRES JOHN M. BURNS WHO EXPOSED MAL- 
ADMINISTRATION OF PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT. 


Farmers’ 


On June 138th, 1924, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace summarily and without for- 
mal hearing discharged John M. Burns, 
clerk in the solicitor’s office of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who had been as- 
signed to the Packers and Stockyards Act 
administration. 

Mr. Burns had performed the _ highly 
patriotic and proper duty of exposing the 
maladministration of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, of which Mr. Chester Mor- 
rill is in direct charge, before the House 
Committee on Expenditures in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at hearings held last 
May. Mr. Burns appeared before that 
committee at the committee’s request and 
with the approval of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture who pretended to want the facts 
about the administration of the Packers 
and Stockyards Act brought out. 

Mr. Chester Morrill feebly and futilely at- 
tempted to answer some of Mr. Burns’ 
charges. Secretary Wallace, who must in 


National Council. 


the last analysis be held responsible for 
the conduct of all Bureaus of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, did not appear before 
this committee. He went before the House 
Committee on Agriculture—which has long 
been pro-packer—in executive session and 
attempted ‘to blacken the character of Mr. 
Burns, and also of Mr. Harl Haines, for- 
merly in the Packers and Stockyards Act 
administration, who had also given damag- 
ing testimony before the committee inves- 
tigating that administration. 

Congress adjourned shortly after Mr. 
Morrill’s testimony, so Messrs. Burns and 
Haines did not have any opportunity to dis- 
prove the untruthful statements of Mr. 
Morrill. 

Secretary Wallace waited only six days 
after Congress adjourned to fire Mr. Burns. 
He waited till Congress had adjourned 
when it was too late for Congress to take 
the necessary steps to force the removal 
of any more of the President’s cabinet— 
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as it had secured the removal of Daugherty, 
another tool of the meat packers—and 
Denby. 
Facts to Remember About the Meat 
Packers. 
1. For twelve years up to 1917 the meat 
packers had enough influence to prevent a 


Congressional investigation of the meat 
packing industry. 
2. The meat packers had _ influence 


enough in 1921 to prevent the enactment 
of a real packer control bill and to kill 
the plan to vest the administration of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act in the proper 
authority, the Federal Trade Commission 
and to have it vested in the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

3. The meat packers had _ influence 
enough in 1921 to secure the appointment 
of Chester Morrill and Charles J. Brand, 
two of their warmest friends, to administer 


the act. 
4. The meat packers’ had influence 
enough in 1920 with the Democratic At- 


torney General A. Mitchell Palmer to se- 
cure his agreement to the entering of the 
Packers Consent Decree so as to prevent 
the enactment of legislation necessary real- 
ly to control them. The meat packers had 
influence enough in 1921 with Harry M. 
Daugherty, Republican Attorney General, 
to get him to agree to modify the Pack- 
ers Consent Decree without a_ public 
hearing. 

5. Chairmen and Treasurers of the Re- 
publican and Democratic National Commit- 
tees have not complied with the request 
made to them by Senate resolution to in- 


form the Senate what contributions the 
“Big Five’ have made to those commit- 
tees directly or indirectly since 1920. 


Dismissal Worst Case of Official 
Terrorism. 


The dismissal of John M. Burns is one 
of the worst cases of official terrorism in 
our country’s history. A faithful public 
servant has been driven out of office be- 
cause he dared to tell the truth about the 
malfeasance in office of his superior (in 
salary but not in integrity); because he 
had the courage to serve the people instead 
of the meat packers. Are Swift, Morris, 
Armour, Wilson and Cudahy responsible 
for this? 

The Farmers’ National Council has asked 
President Coolidge immediately to investi- 
gate the dismissal of Mr. Burns who has 
been in the Department of Agriculture for 
nine years. 

Can the President refuse to do this and 
be entitled to the vote of a single honest 
American? 

The President knows that the Big Five 
meat packers contributed largely to the 
deficit of the Republican National Commit- 
tee, incurred in the election of 1920, and 
the President knows that the Packers and 
Stockyards Act has not been enforced. Now 
he knows that the man dared to take the 
lid off the Packers and Stockyards Act 
administration has been “canned” for do- 
ing it. 

Isn’t it “common sense” as well as com- 
mon honesty for the President to protect 
government employes, who serve the public 
faithfully and fearlessly? 


Burns’ 


SUPREME COURT ABSOLUTE DESPOTISM, SAYS JUDGE. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—Denouncing the Su- 
preme Court of the United States as an ab- 
solute despotism, entirely beyond the con- 
trol of the people, Justice John Ford of the 
Supreme Court of New York has pledged 
his hearty support to the La _ Follette- 
Wheeler ticket. 

“Your stand for divesting the Federal 
judiciary of its irresponsible power espe- 
cially recommends your candidacy to me,” 
Justice Ford tells Senator La Follette in the 
following letter to the Progressive Presi- 
dential candidate: 


“Dear Sen. La Follette: 

“Formerly a Republican, I have long since 
lost hope that my old party would abandon 
its subservience to the predatory interests 
and return to the political faith of Lincoln 
and the service of the plain people. 

“Bolder than ever, it has this year taken 
its stand as the champion of the rapacious 
forces which have controlled the national 
government during the present and previous 
Republican administrations—the identical 
forces against which Roosevelt rebelled in 
1912. 

“With the reactionary platform and tory 
candidates of the Republicans, a rare oppor- 


tunity was presented to the Democratic 
party for a sweeping victory, if only it had 
the honesty and the courage to espouse the 
cause of popular rights and declare aggres- 
sive war upon the abhorrent powers which 
dominate our government. 


“I hoped for that. Instead the Demo- 
cratic convention adopted a _ dishonest, 
cowardly and platitudinous platform and 
selected a tried and true servant of plu- 
tocracy as its candidate for President. 


“Under those conditions I hail your candi- 
dacy with deep satisfaction. Your declara- 
tion of principles meets the political needs 
of the hour. Your long record of conspicu- 
ous public service attests your ability, hon- 
esty and courage. 

“For the citizen who loves our democracy 
and believes with Lincoln in a government 
of, by and for the people, and holds with 
Jefferson that the true object of government 
should be the greatest good of the greatest 
number, there is no practical way in which 
he can express his convictions by his ballot 
in this election except by voting your ticket. 

“TI shall so vote and work for the election 
of yourself and Sen. Wheeler. 

“Your stand for divesting the federal jud- 
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iciary of its irresponsible power especially 
recommends your candidacy to me. 


“The Supreme Court of the U. S. is an 
absolute despotism. It is beyond the con- 
trol of Congress, of the Constitution, of the 
people and of any authority which is direct- 
ly or indirectly responsible to the people. 

“So long as that appointive, life-term 
oligarchy remains the supreme power in the 
nation our boasted democracy is a sham, 
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and the kind of government Lincoln lived 
and died to perpetuate becomes an idle 
dream. 


“Believing as I do in the principles you 
stand for, I should consider myself guilty 
of conduct sounding in treason should I 
fail to give my full support to the cause 
you represent. 

“Respectfully yours, 
“JOHN FORD.” 


BY THE WAY. 


Comment and Criticism About 


Ultra conservative folk, who believe that 
the courts are sacred, are hopping mad 
over a Slashing attack on the United States 
Supreme Court made by Justice John Ford, 
of the New York State Supreme Court. 


In a letter to Senator La Follette pledging 
his hearty support to the senator’s candi- 
dacy for President Justice Ford pays his 
respects to the United States Supreme Court 
in no uncertain language, denouncing it as 
an absolute despotism, entirely beyond con- 
trol of the people. 


For thus plainly speaking his mind on a 
subject that he ought to know something 
about, being in the court business himself, 
Justice Ford is being roundly abused by 
the standpatters. They are tearing their 
hair in their indignation and pretending to 
believe that the justice represents no one 
but himself in “showing up” the Supreme 
Court. 


Of course the truth of the matter is that 
Justice Ford was voicing the unspoken 
thoughts of great numbers of people, who 
long have looked on the Federal judiciary 
as bulwarks of privilege. This distrust of 
the courts is based on the acts of the courts 
themselves and will persist as long as they 
tend to place the dollar above the man. 
When the Federal courts show themselves 
more in harmony with modern thought, 
much of the popular hostility to them will 
disappear, a fact that the ultraconservatives 
will do well to heed and ponder over. 


Contempt for the courts is nourished by 
such performances as have focused public 
attention on the administration of justice 
in Illinois. 


For many weeks, a Chicago judge heard 
testimony in an effort to decide whether 
_ two youths, sons of wealthy parents, should 
be hanged or imprisoned for life for com- 
mitting an atrocious murder, done deliber- 
ately and after long planning. 


The expenses of the proceedings have 
been enormous, running, it is estimated, into 
millions of dollars. Yet everybody knows 
that the only question at issue has been 
the degree of punishment that should be 
meted out to the slayers. ; 

‘On the very same week that the two 
young Chicago murderers pleaded guilty, 
two other young men killed a storekeeper 


Things Doing in the World. 


in Cairo, in another part of the same state. 
The storekeeper was killed as the men 
sought to rob him, though the crime was 
not premeditated. In three days the men 
were arrested, pleaded guilty, one was sen- 
tenced to death and the other to 99 years 
in the penitentiary. There was no long 
drawn out hearing, with expensive alienists 
testifying for state and defense. The ex- 
planation? Simple; the murderers were 
negroes without money. 


As the Fourth Estate remarks: “Is not 
a contempt of court born and does it not 
thrive under such contrasting circum- 
stances?” 


Organized labor in Florida is making a 
praiseworthy fight on Gov. Hardee’s action 
in leasing the labor of convicts to private 
shirt manufacturers. Trade unions through- 
out Florida are protesting against the in- 
troduction of prison contract labor, point- 
ing out that virtually every state in the 
Union has passed or is planning to pass, 
legislation curtailing the employment of 
convicts on work that comes into competi- 
tion with free labor. 

Labor in states that have successfully 
fought against prison contract labor will 
watch the fight in Florida with interest and 
with the best wishes for victory on the 
part of the Florida trade unionists. 


Discovery of figuring in ancient Aztec 
characters on the walls of a cavern in 
Nevada gives ground for the suspicion that 
the source of the old parties’ platforms has 
been found. The platforms are so out of 
harmony with modern conditions and betray 
so little familiarity with the problems of 
1924, that the men who wrote them must 
have sought inspiration from the ancient 
writings in the Nevada cavern. Or per- 
haps the platform makers went even fur- 
ther back and consulted writings in King 
Tut’s tomb for their planks. 


EAST SIDE LIGHTS. 
Small Boy—‘Me fadder wants a nickel’s 
wort’ of ice cream.” 
Soda Clerk—‘Cone?” 
Small Boy—‘“Naw—Rosenbaum.’’—Ex. 
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LA FOLLETTE-WHEELER CAMPAIGN EMBLEM NOW READY | 


The Progressive Badge Is a Beautiful Bronze Medal. 


Washington.—The managers of the La 
Follette-Wheeler campaign have invented a 
brand new method of raising campaign 


funds. They propose to give the individual 
contributor something to show for his 
money. 


“The man who puts his dollar in to sup- 


port the La Follette-Wheeler Campaign,” 
says Herman L. Ekern, director of finance, 
“will have a chance to hand down to his 
children a priceless memento of the great 
battle for liberty that marks this year of 
1924. The possession of this emblem will 
stamp its owner as a lover of freedom and 


a defender of the right of the people to 
self-government.”’ 


This campaign emblem is made from a 
design modelled by Gutzon Borglum, the 
noted sculptor who made the great bust of 
Lincoln that stands in the rotunda of the 
Capitol at Washington, and who is carving 
the face of Stone Mountain near Atlanta 
into a memorial of Robert EH. Lee and his 
generals in the Civil War—the most gigan- 
tic piece of sculpture the world has ever 
known. 


The La Follette-Wheeler emblem is a 
splendid profile of the two candidates, 
struck in standard government bronze and 
beautifully finished. Every man and 


Ze: SOS 


woman who gets one will want to keep it. 
Years from now, their children may well 
be proud if they find one of these La 
Follette emblems and can say, “Yes, my 
father stood with ‘Bob’ in the great cam- 
paign of 1924.” 

The La Follette-Wheeler emblem is real- 


—————s 


_* 
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ly a work of art. Borglum as a long time 
friend of La Follette’s asked as soon as 
the Cleveland Conference had endorsed the 
Senator’s candidacy, that he might have the 
privilege of modelling the campaign em- 
blem of the Progressive movement. This 
week Mr. Borglum finished his model at his 
studio in Stamford, Conn., and sent it on 
to the National Committee for approval. 
In the original model, the portraits are al- 
most life size and are speaking likenesses 
of both La Follette and Wheeler. From 
this large model. the die for the small em- 
blem is accurately reduced by the mar- 
velous machinery that has recently been 
invented. 

The portraits in profile present an ap- 
pealing and strong interpretation of both 
men. La Follette is there to the life— 
tense, resolute. battling and embattled, 
hero of a hundred fights, master of con- 
structive legislation—the man who has con- 
sistently fought for the rights of humanity 
and the cherished freedom of the American 
people. 
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Wheeler’s portrait is a fine conception 
of the man—a man of action; fearless in 
scourging those who seize government to 
oppress, and courageous in protecting those 
who are downtrodden and defenseless. 


The emblems are being struck off. now 
by the thousands. They will be sent to 
every individual contributor of one dollar 
or more to the La. Follette-Wheeler Cam- 
paign. W. T. Rawleigh, National Treasurer 
of the La Follette-Wheeler Campaign Fund, 
a prominent manufacturer of Freeport, III., 
has been designated to receive contribu- 
tions and distribute the official bronze em- 
blems to all contributors. 


“Wall Street is pouring its millions into 
the Coolidge-Davis Campaign funds,” says 
Mr. Ekern. “They aré rich but they are 
few. We are poor but we are many. One 
or two dollars from every man and woman 
whose cause La Follette and Wheeler have 
championed, will make a fund big enough 
to drive Wall Street out of control of gov- 
ernment and restore it to the people.” 


LABOR’S GAINS OF 1924 IN SAFETY AND HEALTH LAWS. 


American Association for Labor Legislation. 


New York.—Labor made_ substantial 
gains in the 1924 output of protective 
legislation in several states but received 
scant consideration at the hands of Con- 
gress, according to a statement issued to- 
day by the American Association for Labor 


- Legislation. 


’ to 


brings 25.000 additional 


Progress is noted particularly in the 
broadening and liberalizing of workmen’s 
accident insurance laws, no less than seven 
of the eleven states that held legislative 
sessions this year having improved their 
acts. al | 


Adoption by Utah of a new and model 
legal safety code for coal mines, including 
use of rock dust to prevent disasters due 
to. coal dust explosions, is cited by the 
association as a notable advance. 


“Important extensions of the scope and 
benefits of accident compensation laws,” 
says Thomas L. Chadbourne, President of 


the association, ‘“‘were secured in New 
York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Kentucky, and Virginia. The out- 


standing gain of the year in compensation 
legislation is the reduction of the non-com- 
pensated ‘waiting period’ in the New York 
law from fourteen to seven days, which 
injured workers 
yearly within the protection of the law 
and adds a million and a half dollars yearly 
the benefits payable to _ industrial 
cripples. 


“Two states will vote in November upon 
workmen’s compensation laws proposed by 
initiative petition. In Oregon the proposed 
law calls for compulsory workmen’s acci- 
dent insurance under the state fund. In 
Missouri, the only state of industrial imnor- 
tance not having compensation legislation, 
the initiated workmen’s compensation law 


provides for insurance 


state fund. 


“As a result of the coal dust explosion 
in Castle Gate in which 172 miners were 
killed,” he continues, ‘“Utah’s industrial 
commission, with the co-operation of all 
the coal operators and the federal mine 
officials, put into effect a sweeping and en- 
lightened coal mine safety code which may 
well point the way to action by the other 
coal mining states. The new legal regu- 
lations require use of rock dust as an ef- 
fective preventive of coal dust explosions. 


“Industrial cripples in the various states 
who are being helped back to self-sustain- 
ing occupations through federal-state re- 
habilitation have been hard hit because a 
bill to continue federal co-operation was 
delayed in Congress until, when it did pass, 
it was too late for the passage of the 
necessary appropriations called for in the 
bill. 


“Failure of Congress to pass the Fitz- 
gerald-Jones bill to provide workmen’s ac- 
cident insurance for private employments 
in the District of Columbia leaves 100,000 
wage earners still without accident protec- 
tion—a national disgrace. Congress alone 
can act for the district. The well con- 
sidered Fitzgerald bill has been before 
Congress for three years. Twice it has 
been given strongly favorable committee 
reports after extended hearings. It is 
unanimously supported by labor as well as 
by social service organizations and by 
progressive employers. 


“Congress passed an amendment to the 
federal compensation law for civilian em- 
nloyees of the government making clear 
that the original act meant to include dis- 
ahilities due to occupational diseases, thus 
putting an end to the arbitrary refusal of 


in an exclusive 
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the controller general to pay awards duly 
made for occupational diseases by the ad- 
ministrative commission.” 

Court decisions in 1924, according to the 
association’s statement, have proved a set- 
back to protective labor legislation al- 
though in two important instances they 
were favorable. 

Decisions cited as favorable are those of 
the United States Supreme Court uphold- 
ing a New York law prohibiting night work 
for women in restaurants, and sustaining 
a New York law requiring that under the 
workmen’s compensation act the insurance 
carrier must pay $1,000 into a special-state 
fund when a workman is killed who leaves 
no dependents to receive accident compen- 
sation, one half of which goes toward the 


rehabilitation of industrial cripples and 
half toward paying additional compensa- 
tion to workers who have been totally dis- 
abled for life as a result of a second in- 
jury. 

Listed as unfavorable are the divided 
opinion of the United States Supreme 
Court finally blocking all efforts to provide 
accident compensation for longshoremen 
and other local harbor workers under 
state laws; the decision of the Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme Court nullifying the 
provision of the minimum wage act re- 
quiring newspapers to publish the findings 
of the commission, and the recent decision 
of a lower court in Pennsylvania declaring 
unconstitutional the state old age pension 
law. 


CAMPAIGN FOR LA FOLLETTE GAINS SPEED IN NEW YORK. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—‘“‘The Central Trades 
and Labor Council of Greater New York is 
on record in support of the candidacy of 
Robert M. La Follette and that of Burton 
K. Wheeler and will co-operate fully with 
the Independent Campaign Committee in 
Greater New York,” announced John P. 
Coughlin, secretary of the biggest central 
labor union in the United States, at the 
close of its last regular meeting. 


Similar activity is pledged by the New 
York State Federation of Labor which has 
indorsed the stand taken by the American 
Federation of Labor with respect to the 
national candidates. This support will take 
substantial form in conferences authorized 
between the La Follette-Wheeler campaign 
committee and the labor groups. The col- 
lection of funds has been left to the Na- 
tional Non-Partisan Political Campaign Com- 
mittee of the Federation at Washington, 
which is circularizing the unions. This was 
done in order not to duplicate the work. 


Labor to Back Friends. 


The trade unions are engrossed also in 
the state, city and county campaigns, plan- 
ning to give support to those candidates 
among the various party candidates that 
have been right with labor. There is no 
possibility of conflict between the support 
of the national ticket under the Liberty Bell 
and the minor candidates. Provision has 
been made by the Progressive Campaign 


Committee for representation of all organ- 
izations working for La _ Follette and 
Wheeler. The expenditure of funds, the 
assigning of speakers, the distribution of 
literature is regulated by the rule that all 
activity must be confined to the support of 
the national ticket. 


Among the most important committees is 
the La Follette-Wheeler Committee for New 
York State. Its big task of getting the 
ticket on the ballot in November is progress- 
ing smoothly. This committee recently 
named Malcolm R. McAdoo, brother of Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo, as its Treasurer. With 
characteristic McAdoo energy in accepting 
the post, he said: . 


Change Is Necessary. 

“There is no difference between Coolidge 
and Davis. Senator Wheeler properly and 
correctly terms them the ‘gold dust twins.’ 
A moment’s thought will convince every 
man and woman that they can get no relief 
from their present oppressive burdens from 
either and a vote for a change, a new bloom 
so to speak, is a necessity.” 


The La Follette-Wheeler campaigners are 
going into the campaign with joyful vigor. 
Needle and railroad workers are in the 
lead thus far but it will not be long, judg- 
ing by present aspects, before the entire 
trade union movement will be linked in the 
drive to put across the Progressive candi- 
dates. 


THE WORKING OF THE FEDERAL MATERNITY AND INFANCY LAW. 
U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau,- Washington. 


$1,688,047.12 has been expended by Fed- 
eral and State governments to promote the 
welfare of mothers and babies under the 
Federal Maternity and Infancy Act during 
the first 15 months following its passage. 

This statement is made public today by 
the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, in connection with the 
forthcoming first official report of the ad- 
ministration of the Maternity and Infancy 
Act, passed by Congress on November 21, 


1921. The report covers the period from 
March 20, 1922, when the first National 
appropriations became available, until June 
30, 1928, and was prepared by Dr. Anna 
E. Rude of San Francisco, former director 
of the maternity and infant hygiene divi- 
sion of the Children’s Bureau. 

Federal grants to the state during this 
period for maternity and infancy work 
totaled $1,046,523.56. State appropriations 
made to match Federal funds totaled $641,- 
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523.56. In 1922 payments were made to 43 
states, 28 of which matched the Federal 
grant in full or in part. In 1923, 41 states 
received grants for maternity and infancy 
work, 35 of which matched the allotment 
in full or in part. By June 30, 1923, all 
state legislatures had met and the appro- 
priation acts passed enabled 40 states to 
co-operate during 1924, all but Kansas, 
Illinois, Louisiana, Vermont, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 
By action of its state legislature in July, 
Louisiana for the first time accepted the 
act and will receive its share of 1925 Fed- 
eral funds. 

National administration of the Maternity 
and Infancy Act is vested in the Children’s 
Bureau and has been carried out, states 
the report, by the bureau’s division of 
maternity and infant hygiene, the staff of 
which has consisted of six people—a medi- 
cal director, associate director, a public 
health nurse, an accountant, a secretary, 
and a stenographer. Plans for state work 
are initiated and carried out by a state 
agency, usually the child-welfare or child- 
hygiene division of the state board of 
health, and approved by the Federal Board 
of Maternity and Infant Hygiene. 

The Maternity and Infancy Act has al- 
ready demonstrated its value, according to 
the report, in that it has: 

“(1) Stimulated state activities in maternal 
and infant hygiene. mba 

(2) Maintained the principle of local initi- 
ative and responsibility. 
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_ “(3) Improved the quality of the work be- 
ing done for mothers and babies by dissemi- 
nating through a central source—the Federal 
Government—the results of scientific  re- 
search and methods of work which have been 
found to operate successfully. 


“(4) Increased state appropriations with 
the passage of the act. From the appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year 1922 fifteen states 
were able to accept only the $5,000 un- 
matched funds. Six states were able to ac- 
cept only the $5,000 unmatched from the Fed- 
eral appropriation for the fiscal year 1923. 
All of the states co-operating under the act 
either have already accepted more than the 
$5,000 unmatched allotment from the 1924 
Federal appropriation, or will be able to do 
so. Moreover since the maternity and in- 
fancy act became effective thirty-three states 
accepting it have made definite increases in 
their own appropriations for the welfare of 
mothers and babies.” 


State activities under the act have in: 
cluded the employment of physicians, pub- 
lic health nurses, dentists, dietitians, health 
teachers and social workers, on staffs of 
health departments; education of the pub- 
lic through lectures, demonstrations, ex- 
hibits, films, etc.; maternity consultations 
or centers; mothers’ classes, correspon- 
dence courses and other forms of. educa- 
tional work for mothers; training and su- 
pervision of midwives; health conferences; 
dental clinics; nutrition classes; inspection 
of maternity and children’s homes. Much 
of the work has been directed toward tak- 
ing to the rural mother and baby the health 
facilities which the city mother has had 
for some time. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT THE HIGHLY MORAL BANKER DAWES. 


Charles G. Dawes has been making 
speeches. Now it is commonly understood 
that a candidate for vice-president doesn’t 
make speeches that are out of accord with 
the ideas of the candidate for president. 


Dawes has been harping mainly on two 
lines. He is all for “respect for law.” And 
he is for the injunction judges. At the 
same time he has tried to win labor sup- 
port for his ticket. But where any wage 
earner can find an excuse to support any 
ticket upon which Dawes is a candidate 
must yet be discovered. . 


The Washington Daily News—one of the 
Scripps-Howard string—has just published 
an editorial about Dawes that should be 
read by every American wage earner and 
by every person to whom politics is some- 
thing more than a graft or a pastime. Here 
is what this newspaper had to say about 
Mr. Charles G. Dawes—and there is much 
more that remains to be told: 


It was Dawes whose bank flagrantly vio: 
lated the banking laws of Illinois and made 
possible the fleecing of 4,000 depositors. 

You may not remember the story. 

Back in 1896 Dawes worked for Mark 
Hanna to line up Illinois for McKinley. 

McKinley, being elected, appointed 
Dawes Comptroller of Currency; that is, he 
was the keeper of the conscience of all the 
national banks. He was their mentor and 
adviser. 


Then Roosevelt became President and 
Dawes went out of office. 


He started a bank in Chicago, called the 
Central Trust Co. 


Later Lorimer was thrown out of the U. 
S. Senate. 


So he started a bank in Chicago, too. 


Under the state law it is necessary to 
show the state officials the cash that has 
been paid into capital and surplus before 
a new bank can open its doors for business. 


Lorimer claimed to have $1,250,000 capital 
and surplus. 


He wrote a check for that amount on 
Dawes’ bank. The check wasn’t worth the 
paper it was written on, but it was part 
of a scheme to keep inside the letter of the 
law, while actually breaking the law to 
smithereens. 


The state banking officials called on Lori- 
mer and asked to see the $1,250,000 in cash. 

“It’s over in the Central Trust vaults,” he 
said. 

They went over, and in the vaults big 
packages of currency were exhibited, 
counted and verified. 

“Does this belong to the Lorimer bank?” 

eVag.?” 

So Lorimer’s bank was started on wind, 
and when it went bust 4,000 depositors were 
skinned. 

For 10 years the lawyers of the Dawes 
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banks wiggled and twisted as court after 
court decided that if it said the money was 
Lorimer’s it must make good. 

By a curious coincidence the Illinois su- 
preme court finally decided against the 
Dawes bank and in favor of the Lorimer 
depositors on the very day that the Cleve- 
land convention pinned its twice-spurned 
vice-presidential rose on the Dawes lapel. 

And Dawes says obedience to law is the 
chief issue in this campaign! 


No thanks. 

We are willing to take lessons in morality 
from most anybody. We realize that we are 
all poor critters and miserable sinners, but 
we just can’t sit still and be lectured on the 
sacredness of law by Hell and Maria Dawes. 

P. S—You remember it was the Dawes 
family’s Pure Oil Co. stock that was so 
greatly fancied by Jess Smith and Roxie 
Stinson and the other boys and. girls of the 
late “Ohio gang.” 


WOMEN BEGIN BIG DRIVE TO WIN RATIFICATION OF CHILD LABOR 
AMENDMENT. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—Definitely contradict- 
ing certain statements of the opposition to 
the child labor amendment, and answering 
their contentions in detail, the 18 national 
organizations composing the Women’s Com- 
mittee for the Children’s Amendment are 
issing a “ratification campaign text-book’ 
for use in the state. election campaigns. 

The state and local branches of these or- 
ganizations will work to send men and 
women to the state legislatures who are 
pledged to ratification. 

The women who are working for the 
amendment have no illusions about the 
struggle before them. .The opposition in 
this case includes the same interests that 
fought women suffrage, prohibition and the 
Sheppard-Towner maternity and infancy 
law. Those interests have. money and re- 
sources. They include employers of children 
who have a directly selfish motive. They 
are busy, say the Women’s Committee, try- 
ing to defeat ratification by spreading mis- 
information and misrepresentation about 
the amendment and what it will do. 


Foes’ Arguments Hit 


The women’s “ratification text book” 
therefore emphatically contradicts the op- 
ponents of the child labor amendment on 
many points. Setting forth what the 
amendment is and does, the text-book also 
emphasizes what it is not and does not do; 
among other points, these: 

“The amendment is an enabling act, not 
a statute. To become effective it must be 
followed by a federal statute which Con- 


gress at present is without power to enact,. 


as demonstrated by two adverse Supreme 
Court decisions. 


“It grants power to Congress hereafter 
to make laws against the exploitation of 
childhood at premature or injurious labor. 

“In other words, it enables Congress to 
fix a federal minimum standard for the em- 
ployment of children.” 


The last census figures are quoted as 
showing over a million children from 10 to 
16 years of age—one child in every 12—to | 
be gainfully employed. Of this million, 413,- . 
500 were child operatives in cotton, woolen 
and worsted and silk mills, iron and steel 
mills, and other industrial establishments; 
were employed as servants, waiters, mes- 
sengers, bundle wrappers, office boys and 
girls, sales boys and girls, clerks, newsboys, 
and miscellaneous other non-agricultural oc- 
cupations. Agricultural occupations of vari- 
ous sorts (not chores or vacation work, 
for the census was taken in January) 
claimed 647,000. 


State Laws Inadequate. 


The need for the amendment is further 
emphasized, the Women’s Committee urges, 
by the fact that only 13 states measure up 
in all respects to the conservative stand- 
ards of the former Federal child labor laws. 
Nine states do not prohibit all children un- 
der 14 from working in both factories and 
stores, 4 states do not protect children un- 
der 16 from night work, 19 states do not 
make physical fitness a condition of employ- 
ment; and 35 states allow children to go 
to work without a common school education. 


LACK OF REAL AMERICANISM BY EMPLOYERS BIG FACTOR IN NEW 
ENGLAND DEPRESSION. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Providence, R. I.—While big business is 
pleading for the ‘“Americanization of the 
immigrant” and to a considerable extent 
finding fault with the restriction of immi- 


gration, it is in this section attempting to’ 


create a “Patronize New England Products” 
campaign as a part of the “Made in Amer- 
ica” effort. 

There are reasons for such a campaign 
at this time. In many of the New England 
industrial centers fully half the wage earn- 


ers have been idle for many months, while 
others have worked part time. 


Employers “Kidd” Jobless Workers. 

Ordinarily such conditions would bring 
the “industrial depression” cry from manu- 
facturers, but instead it is announced by 
them that the country is suffering from “too 
much prosperity.” The workers are told 
that, from a percentage standpoint, they are 
better off than workers anywhere else. 
While in a certain sense this is true—they 
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are better off than workers in many other 
-countries—it does not excuse the condition 
that exists. Something else is in the mind 
of the employer. The action of a part of 
‘the textile industry in announcing wage re- 
ductions may be the forerunner of other 
similar announcements. 

But inquiry has developed some interest- 
ing facts. One real reason for unemploy- 
ment is the lack of real Americanism on 
the part of employer and big business 
houses. 

Use of Foreign Goods Hits Toilers. 

Where is there opportunity for employ- 
ment for shoe workers when Boston de- 
partment stores purchase foreign made and 
imported boots and shoes to sell to the 
workers of New England when New Eng- 
land is noted as the largest boot and shoe 
producing center in the world? 

Where can American glass workers get 


work when the plate glass trust closes 


American factories and distributes plate 
glass imported from abroad? 

What must happen to American work- 
ers when Edison electric plants close their 


American production shops and import 
lamps from abroad? 
What must happen to workers in the 


woolen mills when American woolen com- 
panies close their plants and distribute im- 
ported woolens to their trade? 

What must happen when the manufac- 
turers of one of the best advertised brands 
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of hosiery puts its label on imported hose 
for sale in America? 
Telephone Trust Imports Goods. 

What must happen to American work- 
ers when the telephone trust, having its 
own factories in America, imports telephone 
material from abroad instead of manufac- 
turing it in its American plants? 


It is pointed out that this policy of im- 
porting cheap foreign-made goods while 
American plants are closed is not calculated 
to impress the immigrant with the desir- 
ability of American citizenship, nor is it 
calculated to improve the condition of the 
masses of Americans. 


Big Business Should Be Americanized. 


Labor men point out that there should 
be a campaign to Americanize big business. 
New England cotton mills, which have been 
shut down for months, have made no cry 
for legislative relief, such as is customary, 
so there must be a condition profitable to 
the mills in the present situation. Much, 
however, has been printed and said about 
the condition of the workers for whom there 
is no employment. 


Those cynically minded point out that 
there may have been “too much prosperity” 
and perhaps wage reductions may find favor 
among employers as a means of restoring 
a less prosperous condition. Workers, how- 
ever, point out that this is a measure which 
has been tried without success. 


LABOR URGES MASSES TO CONTRIBUTE TO FUND FOR ELECTING 
LA FOLLETTE. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—There was today for- 
warded to all trade union organizations in 
America a “call to action” signed by the six 
members of the American Federation of 
Labor National Non-Partisan Political 
Campaign Committee. These are: Samuel 
Gompers, Frank Morrison, James O’Connell, 
Thomas A. Rickert, Matthew Woll and Mar- 
tin F. Ryan. 

The appeal ‘calls for contributions of 
money and for the rapid perfection of labor 
campaign organizations throughout’ the 
country. 

“With the issues clearly marked and the 
lines of battle drawn,” says the appeal, ‘we 
call upon the great masses of the people of 
our republic to rally with all of their energy 
and strength to the cause of progress, jus- 
tice, freedom and democracy. 

“The Executive Council of the A. F. 
of L. has reviewed the records of parties 
and candidates in the presidential contest 
and it has declared its findings without 
hesitation or equivocation. 


A. F. of L. Plans Vigorous Campaign 

“The platform and records of the Hon. 
Robert M. La Follette and the Hon. Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler, independent candidates for 
the presidency and vice presidency, have 
been declared to more nearly than any 
other, conform to the needs and desires 


of the great masses of our people and the 
organized wage earners and farmers in par- 
ticular. 

“The A. F. of L. purposes to engage in 
this campaign with its full resources. Polit- 
ical campaigns can not be conducted with- 
out the expenditure of money and effort. 
For that reason we call upon trade unions 
and trade unionists, friends and sympa- 
thizers and forward looking men and wo- 
men generally throughout our republic to 
contribute immediately and as generously 
as possible to the work of the A. F. of L. 
National Non-Partisan Political Campaign 
Committee. Our contributions must come 
from the great rank and file. Our battle is 
the battle of the people and it must be 
financed by the people. We have neither 
the desire nor the opportunity to avail our- 
selves of the large contributions of the 
vested interests. We are in opposition to 
those interests, fighting against them for 
the freedom of the people and for justice 
to the people in every respect. 


Campaign Work to Begin at Once 
“Campaign work will be begun immedi- 
ately. The National Non-Partisan Political 
Campaign Committee already has begun to 
organize the forces for the struggle. We 
call upon all state federations of labor, 
all city central bodies and all local unions 
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immediately to appoint non-partisan politi- 
cal campaign committees to carry on the 
work of the campaign and to report the 
names of the chairman of each committee 
to the National Non-Partisan Political Cam. 
paign Committee. 


“We particularly call upon national and 
international unions to assign the largest 
possible number of organizers to work 
throughout the campaign under the direc- 
tion of this committee and to authorize 
those organizers to report to this com- 
mittee at the earliest possible moment. It 
should be specified as to whether these 
organizers are experienced as_ public 
speakers and as many as possible who are 
so qualified should be assigned to this im- 
portant work. 


Labor Movement Must Lead Drive 


“The American labor movement should 
and can have at work more effective work- 
ers than any other element in this na- 
tional campaign. It should and can have 
more public speakers on the platform than 
any other organized force in this cam- 
paign. ; 

“The American labor movement should 
and can contribute more effectively than 


INJUNCTION AGAINST CHICAGO 
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any other organized body to the great work 
of spreading the literature of the campaign 
and awakening the people generally to the 
great issues of the time. 


“We call upon every trade union organi- 
zation to act at once, either in regular 
meeting or in special meeting if necessary. 
There is no time to lose. 


Progressives Fight for People’s Interests 


“Our struggle is for economic and moral 
righteousness. We are contending against 
those hostile to the people’s interests and 
against two powerful organizations which 
are defenders, advocates and apologists of 
great special interests and _ privilege. 
Against this great organized force of special 
interest we place the moral force of an 
aroused and determined people. 


“Privilege has thrown down to us a 
double challenge. Let us take up that chal- 
lenge in all of the proud consciousness of 
right and in that spirit let us engage in 
battle for the right—for freedom, for jus- 
tice, for democracy, for government by and 
for the people, for a better nation and a 
better (manhood, womanhood and childhood. 
Ours is the great opportunity, ours is the 
great duty.” 


UNIONS MENACES VERY HEART 


OF ORGANIZED LABOR. 


Chicago—The temporary injunction ob- 
tained by the firm of which Roy O. West, 
secretary of the Republican National Com- 
mittee and attorney for the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, is a member, against 
five Chicago building trades unions, is 
without precedent in the United States. 
The temporary restraining order was _ is- 
sued by Judge James H. Wilkerson of the 
Federal District Court here. An appeal has 


been taken to the United States Circuit. 


Court of Appeals and a hearing on the case 
will be had at the October term of the lat- 
ter court. 


Judge Wilkerson, it will be recalied, is 
the much advertised “injunction judge’ who 
was appointed to the Federal bench during 
the early part of the ter mof Harry M. 
Daugherty as Attorney General of the 
United States, and who later, at the behest 
of Daugherty, issued the notorious injunc- 
tion against the railroad shop crafts unions. 


Writ Contrary to High Court Decisions 

The injunction as issued by Judge Wilker- 
son is directly contrary to the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the Supreme Court of Illinois and of the 
courts of practically every other state in 
the union. It strikes at the very heart of 
organized labor in that it restrains union 
workmen from quitting work when non- 
union men come on the job. If such an in- 
junction should be held to be good law, 
then practically every principle of organized 
labor is subject to attack on the same 
ground. 


Union’s Policy the Real Issue 


The bill of complaint did not charge any 
acts of violence or threats of violence, or 
injury to persons or property. The sub- 
stance of the charge was that the union 
electricians would walk off of the job when 
the Western Union’s non-union electricians 
came on the job, and that in one instance 
the seven or eight other trades also quit 
work for one day. 


The real point in contest was whether 
or not the court should restrain the unions 
from enforcing their long-established policy, 
that they would not work alongside of non- 
union men in the same trade. The court 
entered an injunction restraining them from 
violence, threats of violence, damage to 
property, interference with business, and 
similar matters concerning which there was 
no charge whatever in the bill of complaint 
that such acts had been committed. 


There were some affidavits presented that 
in some half dozen instances, running over 
a period of two years, there had been some 
slight damage to the company’s property, 
but no one knew who had done this dam- 
age. Only two trifling instances had _ oc- 
curred during the past ten months, but the 
bill of complaint did not make any charge 
of such acts whatever. 


Hope Thompson, who has been attorney 
for the Chicago Carpenter local unions for 
the last ten years, and who at present is 
an independent candidate for state’s at- 
torney of Cook County, is handling the case 
for the unions involved. 


Detroit, Mich., September 4, 1924. 


| , To the Editor, ; 


} 


Boilermakers & Iron Ship Builders Journal, 
Suite 524 Brotherhood Block, 

Kansas City, Kas. 

Dear Sir and Brother: 

I am enclosing herewith copy of letter 
which my father addressed to the editor 
of the Detroit Evening News, July 30th, and 
published by that paper after being solicited 
for his views. 

I feel you would like to know where he 
stands. 

My grandfather stood for Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

My father stood for Roosevelt and he 
feels that Robert Marion La Follette is 
fighting for the same human rights that 
these men, famous in history, did. 

We all know what a vast formative in- 
fluence in the American minds they have 
been. 

My father stands for human equality. 

He established the Golden Rule in manu- 
facturing over a quarter of a century ago. 

And we all know what a superb friend of 
organized labor he has been and still con- 

,tinues to be. 
_ My father has stated that whether the 
progressives win or lose in the coming elec- 


. tion, made no difference with his support. 


It is the principle at stake that he feels 
is higher than the individual, and he is 
partisan to principle—not party. 

If La Follette and Wheeler obtain but 
one vote in the coming election, that vote 
will be my father’s, I am sure. Fraternally 
yours, W. W. Carhartt, Vice-President. 


(Copy) 
July 30, 1924. 


To the Editor Detroit News, 
Detroit, Mich. 
My dear Hditor: 
We are now in the midst of preparation 
for the great struggle for human equality, 
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and it is with a deep sense of the fervent 
spirit and the loyal devotion to the cause of 
the toiling and producing masses that I 
give my unqualified approval. of the elo- 
quent, thrilling and fighting Robert Marion 
La Follette for president of these United 
States of America. 


The predatory interests are not inevitable 
through any fiat of God, but only through 
human stupidity and weakness. 


I am supporting La Follette— 

Because he is sacrificing himself in the 
cause of humanity. 

Because he has the courage to stand for 
human equality. 

Because to him the cause of the common 
people is the righteous cause. 

Because I don’t have to blush in giving 
him my support in his life-giving, hope-in- 
spiring struggle. 

Because all his life he has stood up for 
human rights and against slavery in all its 
forms. 

Because he has been shamefully ma- 
ligned, ostracized and persecuted by the 
predatory interests. 


Because his bitterest foes have never 
dared question his honesty of purpose, per- 
sonal integrity or political rectitude. 


Because his life is filled with the splendor 
of generous acts and the warmth of loving 
words. 


Because he loves justice and longs for the 
right. 


Because he has represented the great 
commonwealth of Wisconsin three terms as 
Representative in Congress, three terms as 
governor and three terms as Senator, and 
is still first in the hearts of the people of 
that great and glorious state.—Hamilton 
Carhartt, President, Carhartt Organized 
Labor, Overall Industries. 


Compilation of Labor News 


By the A. F. of L. News Service. 


12-HOUR DAY IN FEDERAL SERVICE IS NOT MENTIONED BY 
PRESIDENT. 


Washington.—In his Labor Day speech 
the president expressed pleasure at what 
he termed the “abolition” of the 12-hour day 
and seven-day week in the steel and: box 
board industries, and now President Steward 
of the National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployes tells him he overlooked the 12-hour 
day and the seven-day week in the govern- 
ment service. 

In an open letter, President Steward re- 
minded the chief executive that the 12-hour 
day and the seven-day week exists “for 


- many civilian employes, such as the tenders 


of government locks, keepers of lighthouses 
and many custodial employes.” 


Objection is recorded by the trade union 
executive to the president’s statement that 
“one of the. outstanding features of the 
present day is that American wage earners 
are living better than at any other time 
in our history” and that the standard of 
living, in terms of money, “is now only 69 
per cent above the level of 1913.” 


“These are grimly tragic words to the 
thousands of federal employes whose aver- 


age increase in pay since 1913 has not ex- 


ceeded 25 per cent and who have had to 
carry the difference by lowering their stand- 
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ard of living or other equally un-American 
expedients,” Mr. Steward said. 

“May we ask what steps you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as chief executive of a business em- 
ploying more than half a million civilian 
workers, are taking to bring the wage level 
of the employes under your charge up to a 
point reasonably comparable with the in- 
creased cost of living?”’ 

President Steward declared that civilian 
federal employes are alive to their obliga- 
tion to remain faithful to their appointed 
tasks, depending upon reason and argument 
to obtain redress for their grievances. “This 
. certainly implies a like obligation upon their 
employer to deal fairly by them,” the trade 
unionist said. 
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“In view of your statement to the work- 
ers of the United States,” continued Mr. 
Steward, “we urge upon you to recommend 
to the Congress at its next regular session 
the immediate taking of such legislative 
steps aS may be necessary to adjust the 
compensation and working conditions of the 
low-paid civilian federal employes in ac- 
cordance with recognized standards and the 
existing cost of living. 


“An expression of such intention from you 
at this time would be most heartening to 
the army of civilian workers who have been 
penalized by the mounting cost of living 
without adequate recognition from the em- 
ployer whom they have so faithfully served.” 


LA FOLLETTE BROUGHT FREEDOM INTO LIVES OF MANY WORKERS. 


Washinegeton.—Two of Senator La Fol- 
Follette’s greatest triumphs in the cause of 
human liberty are the seamen’s law and 
the La Follette “anti-gag” law. 

Both were initiated by Mr. La Follette, 
in the senate. Both were written into the 
law of the land after every effort was 
made to defeat them. Both laws are en- 
during monuments to the Americanism of 
their author and are Magna Chartas for the 
seamen and the civil service employes. 

The seamen’s act destroyed the long prac- 
tice of having government officials aid ship 
owners by arresting and throwing back on 
the ship any seaman who quit his employ- 
ment when the ship was safe in harbor. 
With the right to quit assured, seamen now 
are not bound to their task nor forced to 
accept any wage offered. This legislation 
was opposed by the most powerful influ- 
ences that privilege could muster, and the 
international shipping trust joined in op- 
position because its seamen are likewise 
affected. 

The “anti-gag” law ended a tyranny that 
President Roosevelt initiated January 31, 
1902, when he issued an executive order 
that “all officers and employes of the 
United States of every description” are. for- 
bidden “either directly or indirectly, in- 
dividually or through associations, to solicit 
an increase of pay or to influence or at- 
tempt to influence in their own interest 
any other legislation whatever, either be- 
fore congress or its committees, or in any 
way save through the heads of departments 
in or under which they serve, on penalty of 
dismissal from the government service.” 


This order entrenched government 
bureaucracy by prohibiting employes from 


exercising their rights as citizens. If a 
‘government employe suggested, even indi- 
rectly, to any member of congress that 
working conditions were onerous, he could 
be discharged. 


Later President Roosevelt let it be under- 
stood that this did not apply to machinists 
and other government employes who were 
organized. It fell with full force on the 
postal employes, clerks, and other workers 
in the civil service. -At that time these 
employes were sparsely organized, and 
none of them were affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


In January, 1908, President Roosevelt is- 
sued another executive order which 
strengthened his gag rule. 


President Taft followed this czarism by 
an executive order, November 26, 1909, 
which prohibited government employes 
from even complying with a request for 
information by a member of congress ‘“ex- 
cept with the consent and knowledge of 
the head of the department,” and then 
the employe could only give such informa- 
tion “through or as authorized by, the head 
of his department.” 


In the year 1924 it is inconceivable that 
two presidents would attach their names to 
such infamous orders. 


The La Follette “anti-gag” law annulled 
these orders by guaranteeing government 
employes the right to petition congress 
and to hold membership in organizations 
without departmental domination. 

These are the kind of battles that “Bob” 
La Follette has been waging while the de- 
fenders of privilege snarl: ‘‘Radical! Radi- 
cal!” 


Co-Operation 


HALF A MILLION SEE WORLD CO-OP 
EXHIBIT. 

More than a half million European co- 

operators have visited the International 

Co-operative Exhibition at Ghent, Belgium, 


which is closing this month following an 
all-summer display costing 2,500,000 francs. 
Twenty-eight countries were represented 
and nine nations had official exhibits. 
Palestine, Argentine, and India rubbed 
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Flanders. 


and 
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elbows in this great demonstration of the 
world-wide spread of the idea of the 29 
Rochdale pioneers, held this year in com- 
memoration of the 50th anniversary of the 
establishment of the co-operative move- 
ment in Ghent, the capital city of Hast 
Co-operative banks, wholesalers 
with, their warehouses, factories, national 
unions, rural societies, credit, insurance 
transport co-operatives,—in short, 
every phase of modern productive and dis- 
tributive life demonstrated by wonderful 


- displays the growing vitality of the world’s 


great constructive force—Co-operation. 


CALIFORNIANS MAKE CO-OPERATION 


PAY. . 
San Bernardino, enterprising railway 
center in Southern California, has been 


taking stock of her labor co-operative en- 
terprises and finds they are doing very 
nicely, thank you. The wooden ware com- 
pany, organized by union building trades 
workers, has just erected one of the larg- 
est and most up-to-date mills in the state. 
That co-op has proved the salvation of the 
carpenters and affiliated crafts, who found 
their working conditions seriously menaced 
three years ago when the “open shop” wave 
was at its crest. It saved the day, and now 
is “San Berdoo’s” most flourishing co- 
operative, the labor bank excepted. In two 


years the Valley Bank has doubled its re- 


sources to $1,600,000. 

Particular housewives and finicky bache- 
lors insist on having their laundry done at 
the San Bernardino Co-Operative Laundry. 
As a result, the institution organized two 
years ago to fight an anti-union move of 
employers, is now prospering and nearly 


out of debt. 


OAKLAND WORKERS FOUND NEW 
LABOR BANK. 

Is co-operation growing? Look at Oak- 
land, Calif., and then furnish your own an- 
swer. The Weekly Union Labor Record 
has become a daily under the ownership 
of the labor movement of the prosperous 
East Bay center, while unionists are pre- 
paring the way for the “Union National 


Bank”, the name granted by the federal 
authorities for the new labor financial 
institution. 


The capital of Oakland’s new labor bank 
is to be $200,000 with a $50,000 surplus, all 
under the control of workingmen and 
women of the city, following the well- 
known co-operative banking plans of the 


Locomotive Engineers’ Brotherhood. 


LAUNDRY CO-OPERATIVE SHIELDS 
UNIONS. 


More good news from the Pacific Coast. 
One of America’s first co-operative laun- 
dries, the Mutual of Seattle, has cut out 
the use of “red” in striking its balances. 
After three trying years, the Mutual finds 


itself much stronger than ever before, ex- 


panding its business, giving tip-top service 
to patrons, and best of all, acting as an 
anchor for the powerful laundry unions of 


\ 
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Seattle in their with private 


laundries. 


dealings 


-COTTON GAMBLING ROBS TEXAS 
FARMERS. 

Recent gambling on the Cotton Exchange, 
which has taken millions of dollars from 
the farmers’ pockets and put them in the 
bank vaults of Riverside Drive and Gold 
Shore dwellers, could have been prevented 
by a vigorous producers’ co-operative, ac- 
cording to the Texas Farm-Labor Union. 
George B. Terrell, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture in that state, estimates that the 
price has been hammered down so far that 
farmers will lose money on this year’s 
crop. 

Through costly and bitter experience the 
Texas farmers are learning the lesson that 
they must either co-operate or starve. The 
cotton producers have therefore formed 
their own co-operative marketing associa- 
tion and are holding their cotton in pools 
for disposition on the market only when 
prices are firm enough to warrant selling. 


UNION LABEL GOOD FOR AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

City workers who have been preaching 
the value of the union label will hail with 
joy the move of the Farm-Labor Union to 
label all its products, first to show that 
they have been produced by co-operators, 
and second, to insure their quality. 

“The label of the Farm-Labor Union of 
America’, says EK. M. Davis, president of 
the Farmers Produce Exchange in Hast St. 
Louis, “should be placed upon every can- 
taloupe and watermelon, upen every crate 
of tomatoes, eggs and sweet and Irish 
potatoes, upon every basket of peaches, 
every coop of poultry. Let our label be- 
come a guarantee of quality.” 

The Farmer-Labor Union’s label is not 
just a dream. There is no other tomato 
on the St. Louis market than the East 
Texas union-labeled variety, according to 
Davis, so satisfied are wholesalers of the 
meaning of that label,* cantaloupes, backed 
by the same mark of merit, are now sell- 
ing above the market price. 


SASKATCHEWAN IS CO-OP PROVINCE. 

Farmers on the great plains of Sas- 
katchewan, Canada, are leading America in 
applying the principles of co-operation. In 
that one province 390 co-operative societies 
are serving 16,000 members and have sold 
supplies valued at nearly $20,000,000 in 10 
years. 

Plans are now being worked otit to estab- 
lish in Regina a branch of the great Co- 
Operative Wholesale Society of Great 
Britain to serve as a central supply house 
for the province, following a visit of George 
Keen, secretary of the Co-Operative Union 
of Canada. In his tour of Saskatchewan, 
Keen emphasized that co-operation is the 
most democratic form of organization pos- 
sible for society, “building from the ground 
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At the numerous conferences, the point 
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was stressed that the co-operative move- 
ment is not one merely for penny saving. 
The great motive power of co-operation is 
unselfishness, a desire to do something for 
one’s fellow men, the Saskatchewan mem- 
bers insisted. 

Before passing on, let us mention that 
the government of Saskatchewan thinks so 
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much of co-operation that it helped ma- 
terially to finance Secretary Keen’s swing 
through 5,500 miles of the prairie province. 


The Union Co-Operative Association of 
Huron, S. D., did $149,753 business last year 
and expects to do much more this year, ac- 
cording to Paul Westling, manager. 


Smiles 


TOO MUCH FOR A PHILADELPHIA 
LAWYER 


A young foreigner was being tried in 
court, says the Public Ledger, and the ques- 
tioning by the lawyers on the opposite side 
began. 


“Now, Laszky, what do you do?” 
“Ven?” asked Laszky. 


‘When you work, of course,’ said the 
lawyer. 

“Vy, work ” 

“T know,” said the lawyer, “but what at?” 

“At a bench.” 

“Oh,” groaned the lawyer. “Where do you 
work at a bench?” 

“In a factory.” 

“What kind of a factory?” 

“Brick.” 

“You make bricks?” 

“No, de factory is made uv bricks.” 

“Now, Laszky, listen,” said the lawyer. 

“What do you make in that factory?” 

“Hight dollars a week.” 

“No, no! What does the factory make?” 

“T dunno; a lot uv money, I think.” 

“Now listen! What kind of goods does the 
factory produce?” 

“Oh,” said Laszky, “good goods.” 

“IT know, but what kind of good goods?” 

“The best.” 

“The best of what?” 

“The best there is.” 

“Oh, what?” 

“Of dose goods.’”’ 

“Your honor,” said the lawyer, “I give 
up.”—Ex. — 


WELL, WHY NOT? 


A young man who had not been married 
very long, remarked at the dinner table the 
other day, “My dear, I wish you could make 
bread that my mother used to make.” 

The bride smiled and answered in a voice 
that did not tremble. 

“Well, dear, I wish you could make the 
dough that father used to make.’—Hx. 


COMMENTS ON AMERICAN FLAG. 


A frivolous young English girl, with no 
love for the Stars and Stripes, exclaimed: 

“Oh, what a silly-looking thing the Amer- 
ican flag is! It suggests nothing but a stick 
of peppermint candy.” 

“Yes,” replied a bystander; “the kind of 
candy that has made everybody sick who 
ever tried to lick it.”— Pittsburgh Post. 


“You seem able-bodied and healthy,’ she 
remarked coldly; “you ought to be strong 
enough to work.” 

“True enough, lady,’ he replied. “And you 
seem beautiful enough to be in the movies, 
but evidently you prefer the simple life.” 

Her cold look vanished and she gave him a 
good meal.—Ex. 


He was one of those fresh young fellows 
given to the use of slang. At the breakfast 
table, desiring the milk, he exclaimed, 
“Chase the cow this way, please.” 

“Here, Jane,” said the landlady, “take the 
cow down to where the calf is bawling.”— 
The Beacon Light. 


Poetical Selections 


THE UNEMPLOYED. 


I never saw a sadder thing 
Beneath God’s vaulted blue 

Than that grim line of starving men 
Who had no task to do. 


They came before the frozen stars 
Had faded from the sky, 

And all day long the wealthy folk 
Rolled curiously by. 


They did not ask for lordly things, 
For temples or for lands; 

They only asked the right to use 
The glory of their hands. 


And all day long the waiting line 
Stood shaking in the street. 
And, oh, their willing, idle hands! 

And oh, their aching feet. 


I never saw a sadder thing 
In all the city’s strife 

That that worn host of ragged men 
Who waited there for life. 


They did not ask for alms of gold, 
Nor things of lordly worth. 

They only asked the right to share 
The labor of the earth. 
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} 
A SERMON IN RHYME. 


If you have a friend worth loving, 
Love him. Yes, and let him know 
That you love him, ere life’s evening 
Tinge his brow with sunset glow. 
Why should good words ne’er be said 

Of a friend—till he is dead? 


If you hear a song that thrills you, 
Sung by any child of song, 
Praise it. Do not let the singer 
Wait deserved praises long. 
Why should one who thrills your heart 
Lack the:joy you may impart? 


If you hear a prayer that moves you, 
By its humble, pleading tone, 


~Join it. Do not let the seeker 


Bow before his God alone. 
Why should not your brother share 
The strength of “two or three” in prayer? 


If you see the hot tears falling 
From a brother’s weeping eyes, 
Share them. And by kindly sharing, 
Own your kinship with the skies. 
Why should any one be glad 
When a brother’s heart is sad? 


If your work is made more easy 
By a friendly, helping hand, 
Say so. Speak out brave and truly, 
Ere the darkness veil the land. 
Should a brother workman dear 
Falter for a word of cheer? 


Scatter thus your seeds of kindness, 
All enriching as you go— 

Leave them. Trust the Harvest Giver; 
He will make each seed to grow. 

So, uhtil its happy end, 

Your life shall never lack a friend. 


—Selected. 


GOOD TIMBER. 


The tree that never had to fight 
For sun and sky and air and light; 
That stood out in the open plain, 
And always got its share of rain, 
Never became a forest king, 
But lived and died a scrubby thing. 
The man who never had to toil, 
Who never had to win his share 

Of sun and sky and light and air, 
Never became a manly man, 

But lived and died as he began. 


. Good timber does not grow in ease; 


The stronger wind, the tougher trees; 
The farther sky, the greater length; 
The more the storm, the more the strength, 
By sun and cold, by rain and snows, 
In tree or man good timber grows. 
Where thickest stands the forest growth, 
We find patriarchs of both, 
And they. hold converse with the stars 
Whose broken branches show the scars 
Of many winds and much of strife— 
That is the common law of life. 

—Anon. 
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In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of mem- 
bers and relatives of members have been 
received with suitable resolutions of 
sympathy: 


Members. 
Bro. J. S. O’Neill, member of Lodge No. 
176, Elizabeth, N. J., was killed April 29th, 


1924, while working in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bro. John W. Mitchell, 
died May 9th, 1924. 

Bro. Nobert O’Donnell, member of Lodge 
No. 577, Cumberland, Md., died August 20th, 
1924. 


Mangum, Okla., 


Relative of Members. 
Mrs. McCambridge, mother of Bro. Ray- 
mond McCambridge of Lodge No. 93, Joliet, 
Ill., died August 29th, 1924. 


Lodge Notices 


Lasander—Grand Lodge. 


Any secretary taking up clearance card of 
EK. E. Lasander, Reg. No. 51018, issued by 
Lodge 719, August 4, 1924, kindly forward 
same to International President’s office. 
This brother accepted transportation from 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, 
May 4, from Spokane, Wash. to Miles City, 
Mont., and failed to report for work at 
Miles City. Wm. Atkinson, Assistant Inter- 
national President. 


Carr—McMonegal. 
Any one knowing the whereabouts of 
Francis Carr, better known as Noble, kind- 
ly send any information to Bro. Edw. J. 


. McMonegal, former Secretary and Treasurer 


of Lodge 17, 218 W. 3rd St., Chester, Pa. 


Settlement Made—Christian. 

John Christian, Reg. No. 167171 had paid 
his arrears to this local and request that 
you cease advertising him in the Journal. 
Ernest Sheehan, S. L. 613. 


George Cross—His Brother. 

Any one knowing the whereabouts of 
George Cross, last heard of in Tonapah, 
Nev., kindly notify his brother, D. L. Cross, 
509 So. Pa. Ave., Mason City, Ia., as he 
would like to get in touch with him imme- 
diately. 

T. J. Mason—His Brother. 

Any one knowing the whereabouts of T. 
J. Mason, last heard from about two years 
ago in Los Angeles, Calif., kindly notify his 
brother R. S. Mason, 3134 Warren Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CARD STOLEN—McREYNOLDS. 


Any secretary taking up card issued to 
Bro. Frank McReynolds, Reg. No. 2973, will 
please hold same and notify the undersigned, 
1s it was stolen from Bro. McReynolds while 
working at South Tacoma. M. P. Kelly, Sec. 
Local 104, Labor Temple, Seattle, Wash. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS PREVIOUSLY 
ADVERTISED. 


Young—Lodge No. 32. 


Lodge No. 32 has revoked the withdrawal card issued to 
Boilermaker Blain A. (Cannon Ball) Young, Reg. No. 30369, 
for conduct unbecoming a member. Dwyer, L. 32. 


May Journal. 
Mennemyer—Lodge No. 483. 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts of F. A. Mennemyer, Reg. 
No. 281500, will please notify the undersigned, as he is six 
months in arears; left here without taking clearance card and 
owed L. 483 $50. Dan Fitzgerald, S. L. 483. May Journal. 


Receipts Stolen—Golobay. 


H. M. Golobay, Reg. No. 80254, receipts and book 
were stolen. Any brother seeing this card or Secretary taking 
up same kindly notify Local 707; the one who got it was 
going south. John Lawler, S. L. 707, 518 N. Union St., 
Ponca City, Okla. June Journal. 


Hix—Local No. 104. 
Any secretary taking up the card of W. M. Hix, Reg. No. 


Bro. 


115741, kindly notify Ben Gretzke, S. B. A., L. 104. August 
Journal. 
Hart—Lodge No. 143. 
Any secretary taking up the card of Bro. P. J. Hart, 


Reg. No. 46390 please hold same and communicate with the 
undersigned as he left here owing a board bill and some 
other debts that a brother stood for. C. H. Jackson, S. L. 
143. September Journal. 


pKe FADISON HIRTS 
or q Direct from 
i. "Easily sold. Over one million gat- § 


Te : our factory to wearer. } 
f isfied wearers. No capital orexperience 


required. Largesteadyincome. Many earn 
$100. to $150. weekly. Territory now being 
allotted. Write For Free Samples. 
MADISON FACTORIES, 505 B’WAY, NEWYORK 


RHEUMATISM 


While in France with the American 
Army I obtained from a noted French 
physician a prescription for the treat- 
ment of Rheumatism and Neuritis. 
I have given this to thousands with 
23 wonderful results. The prescription 
cost me nothing. I ask nothing for 
¢ it. I will mail it if you will send 
me your address. A_ postal will 
bring it, Write today. PAUL CASE, 
Box 452, Dept, 9-46 , Brockton, Mass. 
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THE FUTURE FORETOLD! 


Know Thyself! Banish Worry! Gain Success! 


Free Wonderful Three Page Horoscope by S. Gargilis (Doc- 
tor of Astrology) who has astounded astrologers of national re- 
pute by his marvelous abilities in reading the Horoscope. Tells 
you of your character, talents, friends, enemies, business, love, 
future possibilities. Simply send your birth date, year, a speci- 
men of your handwriting and ten cents to cover postage for your 
three page Horoscope of surprising indications for you. Write 
at once. Gargilis Studio, Box 2771—L. K. Boston, Mass. 


Cured His Rupture 


I was badly ruptured while lifting a trunk 
several years ago. Doctors said my only 
hope of cure was an operation. Trusses did 
me no good. Finally I got hold of something 
that quickly and completely cured me. Years 
have passed and the rupture has never re- 
turned, although I am doing hard work as a 
carpenter. There was no operation, no lost 
time, no trouble. I have nothing to sell, but 
will give full information about how you 
may find a complete cure without operation, 
if you write to me, Eugene M. Pullen, Car- 
penter, 138L. Marcellus Avenue, Manasquan, 
ING: Better cut out this notice and show 
it to any others who are ruptured—you may 
save a life or at least stop the misery of 
rupture and the worry and danger of an op- 
eration. 


FORD RUNS 57 MILES 
ON GALLON OF GASOLINE 


A new and automatic self-regulating de- 
vice has been invented by John A. Stransky, 
3932 Fourth St., Pukwana, South Dakota, 
with which automobiles have made from 35 
to 57 miles on a gallon of gasoline. * It re- 
moves carbon and reduces spark plug trouble 
and overheating. It can be installed by any 
one in five minutes. Mr. Stransky wants 
distributors and is willing to send a sample 
at his own risk. Write him today.—Adv. 


FAIR WAGES FOR LABOR 


Cannot be obtained until wages are established in their correct ratio to prices. Co-operative Marketing is preving to be 
valuable. Why not study Co-operative Production? 


INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION, OUR ECONOMIC REMEDY 
By Ray Vern Maple 


Is the most valuable book of this generation. From 1900 to 1918 prices advanced 181.2%, while wages were increasing 
only 110%. From 1907 to 1915 prices advanced 26.9%; wages, 11.5%. From 1916 to-1919 prices advanced 90%; wages 
only 50%. In spite of wage increases labor is not getting its proper share of production. Increased cost of living takes 
away all and sometimes more than the increase in wages amounts to. The workingman’s dollar is hence growing smaller. 
Wage earrers constitute the majority of our population and hence the bulk of our consumers. Insufficient wages curtails 
their purchasing power, hence goods pile up for the want of buyers and we have periods of business depression with 
unemployment. You want steady work at fair wages. Your wage should then be in its correct ratio to prices and based 
on the gross profits of industry. You want to have something to say about the management of the industry which em- 
pleys you. We export only about 5% of our manufactured products and about 12% of our agricultural. We cannot con- 
trol foreign markets. American prosperity depends upon home markets. We must build them up by strengthening the 
purchasing power of our wage earners. This can be done by fixing wages in their correct ratio to prices and maintaining 
that ratio. ‘This book tells how this can be done. 256 pages, 35 chanters, paper cover, $1.00, prepaid. Every wage 
earner should read this new book. Valuable information for all the family. Order now. Don’t miss this. This is not 
a book on polities, but since the economic question is the great issue in this campaign, this book may aid yeu in 
deciding how to vote. We must read and think for ourselves. . Get all sides of the question before you. Post yourself 
on the economic phase of the labor movement. , 


INDEX PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1614 Naomi Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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WOMEN VOTERS. 
Belle C. LaFollette. 
(Mrs. Robert M. LaFollette). 


Four years ago this last August, the 19th 
amendment to our Constitution was adopted 
and it become a part of the law of the land 
that “the right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged on account of sex.” 

Once achieved, how easily we accept the 
result, how natural seem votes for women. 
In the recent political conventions, women 
played an important part. They made nomi- 
nating speeches, they announced the votes. 
They rejoiced or lamented over the success 
or defeat of their favorite candidates. A 
woman has been nominated for governor 
of Texas on the Democratic ticket. 

Far more consequential than these spec- 
tacular phases of women suffrage, is the 
quiet change that has taken place in every- 
day public sentiment. 

Where are the alarmists who predicted 
that when women voted homes would be 
destroyed, women would not longer be good 
wives and mothers or efficient housekeep- 
ers? 

It was a great thing for everybody that 
the campaign for suffrage drove home the 
truth that government, whether it affects 
the local school, the city garbage disposal, 
the state highway improvement or the na- 
tion’s oil reserve, is just everyday public 
housekeeping. Whether it is good or bad 
housekeeping, whether the management is 
worthy or corrupt, concerns us all, men and 
women alike. 


Where rotten conditions, gross betrayal 
' of trust, have been revealed in government 
'management, I believe women will be 
especially indignant, instinctively alert and 
united in demanding a thorough houseclean- 
ing and immediate change of administra- 
tion. 

In the last analysis government is a prac- 
tical home problem. We women do most 
of the buying. Ninety per cent of the ten 
billions of dollars paid out annually in the 
United States for food, shelter and clothing 
is spent by women. It is women who must 
save and sacrifice to make the depreciated 
dollar cover the increased cost of living. 


If the tariff and the trusts have anything 
to do with the high cost of sugar, beef, 
woolens, lumber and other necessaries of 
life. we women must be awake to the fact 
if we would remedy the evil. How mistaken 
the idea that economies can only be brought 
about by haggling the grocer and haunting 
the bargain counter! 

The progressive platform favors reduction 
of the tariff and declares that 

“To break the combined power of the 
private monopoly system over the poli- 
tical and economic life of the American 
people is the one paramount issue of the 

1924 campaign.” 

A government policy of taxation which 
relieves multi-millionaires of their propor- 
tionate share of the taxes and puts that 
much more burden on the other tax payers 
to whom it is a hardship, deprives the plain 
people of their share of hard-earned comfort. 
For that reason, the Progressive platform 
is opposed to the Mellon plan of taxation 
and favors reduction of taxes on moderate 
incomes and increased inheritance taxes on 
large estates and upon excess profits. 

Thoughtful women will not be hindered 
in their support of the Progressive ticket 
because of hard names and abuse of the 
candidates. Consider the pioneer suffra- 
gists. They were jeered and pelted with 
rotten eggs for advocating the right of 
women to vote. Not one valid argument 
was ever made against the justice of woman 
suffrage. But so strong are the forces of 
prejudice and tradition, it took seventy-five 
years of struggle to get it. 

When Mr. LaFollette began his work in 
Wisconsin for just taxation, regulation of 
railroad rates, the nomination of all candi- 
dates by direct vote of the people to take 
the place of the old, corrupt caucus and con- 
vention system, and other much needed re- 
form, you would have thought that he had 
undertaken to overthrow the government, 
instead of preserve it, if you had -believed 
what the newspapers said about him. 

Now that primary election laws have been 
adopted in most of the states no one re- 
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members that it was called the ‘“‘populistic 
scheme of a hair-brained demagogue,” and 
so with all his other accomplished work 
it is hard to conceive looking back what 
all that kind of opposition to the wise and 
helpful legislation we now enjoy was about. 

When Mr. LaFollette first came to the 
Senate trainmen were making long runs, 
hazardous to the safety of their own lives 
and to the lives of the traveling public. It 
is now hard to understand why this pro- 
posal, which finally became a law, to limit 
the hours of trainmen, was fought by his 
colleagues as an interference with business 
and denounced as socialistic. 

It is interesting to note how many of the 
measures which Mr. LaFollette has advo- 
cated, which were attacked as visionary, 
socialistic and revolutionary by the press 
and on the floor of the Senate, which were 
jeered and hissed when proposed as planks 
for the platform of various Republican con- 
ventions, have finally been enacted into law. 

For example: Woman suffrage; the Sea- 
men’s act; direct election of United States 
senators; eight-hour law for all government 
employees; protection cooperative efforts 
wage earners and farmers from wrongful 
construction anti-trust law; remedy misuses 
of injunction in labor disputes; general em- 
ployees liability act; regulation telegraph 
and telephone rates; federal inheritance 
tax; creation of a Department of Labor, 
a tariff commission and a trade commission; 
publicity of campaign expenditures; parcels 
post; government valuation of the railroads; 
government-owned railroad in Alaska, and 
many more. 

Mr. LaFollette has never worked on a 
theory. He has always been practical, and 
the object sought has been within reach. 
It has been the next step ahead. When it 
has been attained, just like woman suffrage, 
it seems natural and right; one wonders 
what all the fuss was about. I tell you why 
the opposition is so bitter. It is because 
the laws he advocates have teeth: once 
having tackled a proposition he sticks to it 
and he is not satisfied with half-way mea- 
sures and compromises that defeat the 
object sought. That is why so much storm 
has raged about Mr. LaFollette’s head. He 
has never been revolutionary. His faith in 
the people and the ballot is infinite and he 
has always been patient and has always 
been satisfied to await their sometimes slow, 
but sure verdict. 

Mr. LaFollette is glad to be a candidate 
for president and keenly appreciates the 
support that has come to him because of his 
identification with the people’s cause. He 
believes that great good will come of his 
candidacy and is confident of high success. 

Two per cent of our populdtion own sixty- 
five per cent of the wealth. If the people 
realize the menace of the wrongful exercise 
of monopoly power in government, and come 
to the polls and vote November 4th, the re- 
sult will be an overwhelming victory for the 
ninety-eight per cent. I believe women will 
have especial enthusiasm for what might be 
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called the most advanced ground taken in 
the Progressive platform. 

Surely women will be eager for public 
ownership of the nation’s water power and 
the development of a super-power system 
which will supply at actual cost electric 
light, heat and power for all household pur- 
poses in our homes. Ontario, Canada, owns 
its electric power plant and furnishes light 
and power to the Canadian people for just 
half what the people of New York, just 
across the boundary line, pay a private 
monopoly for the same light and power 
service furnished by the same river. Think 
what the cutting of coal, gas, electric light 
bills in half would mean to us housewives. 

Cheap electric power will not only lessen 
the cost, it will lighten the burden of house- 
keeping and make it more interesting and 
delightful. In the aggregate it will afford 
an enormous saving of women’s time and 
release it for needed recreation, and for 
other useful and profitable employment. 

A government which allows our natural 
resources to pass into the hands of private 
monopolies, to charge extortionate prices 
and build up in defiance of law excessive 
fortunes like the Standard Oil, is not a 
government of common sense or of common 
honesty. It is a government of special in- 
terests. Progressive government would de- 
velop the nation’s natural resources for the 
public welfare. It would not go about the 
job blindly. It would employ experts, work 
out the problem scientifically, build gradual- 
ly on a lasting foundation. 

Freight rates add to the cost of every- 
thing we eat, wear and use and are paid for 
by the consumer. Freight rates are a very 
important part of our living expenses. 

In the early days railroad corporations 
claimed the right to do as they pleased; fix 
their own rates; give such service as they 
liked; dictate the hours of labor and wages 
of their employees. After a long struggle 
the courts decided that railroads were public 
servants, and subject to control by the 
people. If these great corporations which 
are natural monopolies cannot be made to 
operate in the public interest under private 
ownership, then government ownership is 
the next logical step. A great enterprise of 
this nature should not be taken over hastily 
as it was during the war, but like the de- 
velopment of our natural resources should 
be done gradually and scientifically and with 
all due safeguards against bureaucratic con- 
trol. Most of the nations of Europe own 
and operate their own railroads and take it 
just as a matter of course as we do the 
ownership of our highways and our post- 
office service. 

Child labor legislation which aims to take 
children out of the mines and factories and 
keep them in school has a special appeal to 
women. Such law passed Congress in 1916. 
Three years later the United States Supreme 
Court declared the law unconstitutional. 
Then Congress passed another Child Labor 
Law which was believed court-proof. It met 
the same fate as the first law. Now Con- 
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gress has passed a Constitutional amend- 
ment, which must await the slow, uncertain 
process of approval by three-fourths of the 
state legislatures, to insure a Child Labor 
Law. And all this delay and uncertainty 
hinges on the opinion of one judge. The 
federal income tax and other measures have 
had a like history. 

The Progressive platform declares its sup- 
port for the Child Labor Constitutional 
Amendment. It also favors submitting to 
the people an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which if adopted, will make it possible 
for Congress to pass a law over the veto of 
the Supreme Court, something as the Con- 
stitution provides that Congress may pass 
a law over the veto of a president. 

High authorities hold it was never in- 
tended that the Supreme Court should have 
veto power over the acts of Congress. In 
England when the House of Lords in their 
capacity of Supreme Court vetoes a law, the 
House of Commons can repass it over the 
veto and the law stands. 

More than all else, I believe women will 
- support the Progressive movement because 
of its guarantee against war, conscription, 
and wasteful. expenditure of the people’s 
money for land, sea and naval armament. 

If we continue our present war and navy 
policy, approved by both Democratic and 
Republican administration, we shall be the 
most militarized nation in the world. 


Our army re-organization act was framed 
by the chiefs of our war college. Its avowed 
purpose is every man of military age a 
potential soldier. Compulsory universal 
military training was the key note of the 
bill as drawn. It was largely through the 
efforts of women that Congress rejected 
the universal compulsory feature. But to 
military minds it was dropped only “for 
the time being.” All militarists know that 
compulsory training is necessary to carry 
out the huge scheme of two million men 


ready for mobilization. A study of the 
Mobilization Day plans plainly indicate it 
was intended to give power to the drive for 
universal compulsory military training. 


Throughout his public service, Mr. La- 
Follette has consistently fought imperialism 
and militarism. They go together. If our 
government is to use our army and navy to 
take care of the foreign loans of our great 
bankers and investments of our great capi- 
talists in oil and mines and other money- 
making enterprises abroad—if “our flag is 
to follow investment” then we must be pre- 
pared for aggressive war. 


But Mr. LaFollette does not believe our 
boys should be conscripted or our citizens 
taxed to protect the foreign projects of our 
oil monopolists and banking houses. Let 
them send their money abroad at their own 
risk. Let not the flower of our youth, the 
sacred rights of equality of opportunity and 
freedom be sacrificed on the aitar of com 
mercialism and greed. 


Progressive government would grant in- 
dependence to the Philippines, cease to ex- 
ploit Cuba, Haiti, and the weaker nations of 
Central and South America. It would make 
treaties, enter into agreements with other 
nations to outlaw war and to employ arbi- 
tration methods instead of war for the set- 
tlement of differences which may arise be- 
tween. 


If you would not have war elect public 
servants who have the public interest at 
heart. England, France, Germany and the 
Scandinavian countries are making headway 
toward peace and disarmament today be- 
cause they have chosen leaders who repre- 
sent the people’s point of view. 

If you were to ask me my basic reasons 
for supporting LaFollette and Wheeler for 
president and _ vice-president, I should 
answer, “Because I know they will keep us 


out of war.” 
- 


ELECT FAIR SENNATORS AND CONGRESSMEN. 


NOTE: 


The following list of candidates for Senators and Congressmen has been submit- 


ted for publication by a committee representing the Conference for Non-Partisan Progres- 
sive Political Action, stationed at Washington, D. C., as being candidates most favorable in 
their respective states or districts for the progressive platform.—Editor. 


Alabama 
Sen. Jas. T. Heflin (D) 6. W. B. Oliver (D) 
2. Lister Hill (D) 7 M. Cf. Allgood (D) 
3. H. B. Steagall (D) 8. E. B. Almon (D) 
4. Lamar Jeffers (D) 9. G. Huddleston (D) 
5. W. B. Bowling (D) 10. W. Bankhead (D) 
Arizona y 
At Large. Carl Hayden (D) 
Arkansas 


H. Ragon (D) 


Sen. J. T. Robinson (D) 5. 
Jas. B. Reed (D) 


2, W. A. Oldfield (D) 6. 


8. J. N. Tilman (D) %7 TT. B. Parks (D) 
4, Otis Wingo (D) 
California 
2. J. BE. Raker (D) 9, W. F. Lineberger 
8. C. F. Curry (R) (R) 
4. W. McDevitt (8S) 10. R. W. Richardson 
56. L. J. Flaherty (R) (D) 
6. A. Carter (R) 11. P. D. Swing (R) 
7. H. E. Barbour (R) 
Colorado 
Sen. Alva B. Adams 1. 


J. G. HEdgeworth 
D 


2. J. M. Taylor (D) 
38. C. B. Hughes (D) 
4. E. T. Taylor (D) 


(D) long term 
Sen. Morrison Shafroth 
(D) short term 


Connecticut 
4, W. E. Walling (D) 5. P. O’Sullivan (D) 
Delaware 
At Large. James Tunnell (D) 
Florida 
2. R. A. Green (D) Sid: is Smithwick 
Georgia 
Sen.W. J. Harris (D) q. Gordon Lee (D) 
38. C. R. Crisp (D) 8. C. H. Brand (D) 
4, W. CG. Wright (D) 10. Carl Vinson (D) 
5. W. D. Upshaw (D) 11. W. C. Lankford(D) 


Idaho — 
Senate. William E. Borah (R) 


At Large. 12. °M. C. Parsons 
H. R. Rathbone(R) (Ind. Prog.) 
1. S. A. T. Watkins 13. W. R. Johnson (R) 
(Ind. Prog.) 15. E. J. King) (R) 
3. J. F. Timmis (D) 16. C. C. Hatches (D) 
4, TT. A. Doyle (D) 18. W. P. Holaday (R) 
5. A. Sabath (D) 19. E. F. Poorman (D) 
7. M. A. Michaelson 20. H. T. Rainey (D) 
(R) -21. J. E. Major (D) 
8. Gerard Kasmarek 28. W. W. Arnold (D) 
(Ind. Prog.) 24. T. S. Williams (R) 


11. Frank R. Reid (R) 
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Indiana 
W. E. Wilson (D) The 
Greenwood (D) 8. 
Gardner (D) 9. 


ON mem Cob 
Pane: 


. C. Canfield (D) 10. 
- Johnson (R) 11. 
Handley (D) 13. 
Iowa 
Sen. S. W. Brookhart Qe 
(R ; 8. 
1. W. F. Kopp (R) bie 
Kansas 
Sen. A. Capper (R) 5. 
1. Lee Eppinger (D) hs 
3. C, Stephens (D) 
4. R. W. Woodside 8. 
(D) ( 
en tHoey, 
en . O. Stanley (D) 


A 
. A. W. Barkley (D) : 
3. UR 
J 


. Y. Thomas (D) aq 
Louisiana 

1. . O’Connor (D) 4, 
3. W. P. Martin (D) Ts 


Maine 
No Recommendations 


Maryland 
No Recommendations 


George Turk (D) 
John Adair (D) 
Jas. Davis (D) 

H. Rhodes (D) 

S. E. Cook (D) 
James Harmon (D) 


C. C. Dowell (R) 
F. Thurston (R) 
W. D. Boies (R) 


C. E. Hatfield (D) 
Miss Nellie Cline 
D 


( 
W. A. Ayres (D) 
R. Gilbert (D) 
Fred Vinson (D) 
J. M. Robison (R) 


J. N. Sandlin (D) 
L. Lazaro (D) 


Massacuusetts 


Sen. D. I. Walsh (D) 10; 
5. H. O’Sullivan (D) 


7. W. P. Connery (D) 12. 
Michigan 
Sen. Jas. Couzens (R) 5. 


R. H. Clancy (D) 


Peter F. Tague 
(Ind. D) 
J. A. Gallivan (D) 


H. C. White (D) 


10 Roy Woodruff (R) 


ae 
2. J. W. Holme (D) 12. W. F. James (R) 
3. C. S. Carnoy (D) 
Minnesota 
Sen. M. Johnson (F.L.) 6. S. C. Shipstead 
1. J. Reiter (F.L.) (F.L.) 
2. O.F.Swanjord(F.L.) 7. .O. J. Kvale (F.L) 
3. A. C. Welch (F.L.) 8. W. L. Carss (F.L.) 
4. O. Keller (R) 9. K. Wefald (F.L.) 
5. A. G Bastis (FL.) 10. G. D. Brewer(F.L.) 
Mississippi 
Sen. Pat Harrison (D) 6. T. W. Wilson (D) 
1. J. E. Rankin (D) 7. BP. EB. Quin (D) 
4. Jeff Busby (D) 8. J. W. Collier (D) 
5. R. A. Collins (D) 
Missouri 
1, M. A. Romjue (D) 9. C. Cannon (D) 
2. R. Lozier (D) 11. M. J. Hart (R) 
3. J. Milligan (D) 13., J. S. Wolff (D) 
Re ere Or Dickinson(D) ni OORT A ead Fulbright(D) 
tS.) C.. Major -(D) 16. .T. L. Rubey (D) 
8. W. L. Nelson (D) 
Sen. T. J. Walsh PPR emcee 
ent TJ. alsh 2. J. Kirschwin ) 
1. J. M. Evans (D) Pah 
Nebraska 
Sen. G. W. Norris (R) 5. A. C. Shallenber- 
1. J. H. Morehead(D) ger (D) 
2. R. M. Harrep(Ind) 6. C. W. Beal (D) 
8. E. Howard (D) 
Nevada 
At Large. Charles L. Richards (D) 


New Hampshire 


bs 


William N. Rogers (D) 


New Jersey 


1. R. A. Irving (D) 8. 
2. C, Stevens (D) 9. 
3. E. H. Geran (D) Laz 
5. M. Sayre (D) 

6. A. T. Holley (D) ae: 
7 G N. Seger (R) 

New Mexico 

Sen. S. Bratton (D) 


New York 
2. J. J. Kindred (D) 18. 
3. G. W. Lindsay (D) 19. 
4. T. H. Cullen (D) 20. 
56. L. Black (D) 
6. C. I. Stengle (D) 21. 
7. J. F. Quayle (D) 22, 
9. D. J: O’Connell(D) 23. 
10. E. Celler (D) 24. 
11. A. S. Prall (D) 30. 
12. 8S. Dickstein (D) 31. 
13. C. Sullivan (D) 32. 
14. N. Perlman (R) 38. 
15.: J. J. Boylan (D) 40. 
16. . J. J. O’Connor (D) 42. 

Cc 


. Gehring (P. D.) 43. 


FEF. J. McNulty (D) 
D. F. Minihan (D) 
O.. L. Aufderheide 


(D) 
Mrs. Mary T. Nor- 
ton (D) 


At Large. 


‘ohn Morrow (W) 


J. F. Carew (D) 
Sol Bloom (D) 

F. H. La Guardia 

(Ind. ) 

R. H. Weller (D) 
A. J. Griffin (D) 
F. Oliver (D) 

P. Unstaator (S) 
J. P. Boyle (D) 

J. M. Cantwell (D) 
C. R. Lee (D) 
Jacobstein (D) 
“W. Stoner (D) 
M. Mead (D) 
Fowler (Ind) 
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North Carolina 


Sen. F. Simmons (D) T. 

3. C. L. Abernethy 8. 
(D) 

4. E. W. Pou (D) 9. 

5. C. M. Stedman (D) 

6. Homer Lyon (D) 10. 


W. C. Hammer(D) 
R. L. Doughton 
D 


(D) 

A. L. Bulwinkle 
(D) 

Z. Weaver (D) 


North Dakota 


1. W. Welford (D) 3. J. H. Sinclair (R) 
2. G. P. Nye (Ind) 
Ohio 
5. F. C. Kniffen (D) 13. J. Dreitzler (D) 
7 G K. Wolf (D) 14. M. L. Davey (D) 
8. B. Fletcher (D) 16. J. McSweeney (D) 
9. I. R. Sherwood(D) 17. W. M. Morgan (R) 
10. W. EF. Rutherford 19. Phebe Sutliff (D) 
(D) 20. & A. Mooney (D) 
11. M. G. Underwood 21. R. Crosser (D) 
(D) 22. <A. Coyle (Ind) 
12. J. C. Speaks (R) 
Oklahoma 
Sen. J. C. Walton (D) 5. EF. B. Swank (D) 
2. Wa We Hastings: 6. E. Thomas (D) 
(D) 7 J. McClintic (D) 
3. C. D. Carter (D) 8. M. Garber (R) 
4. Tom McKeown (D) 
Oregon 
3. Elton Watkins (D) * 
Pennsylvania 
2. Jesse Collett (D) 18. M. Meyers (D) 
38. Jennie Dorriblum 19. Frank Sitos (D) 
(Soc. ) 20. W. W. Bailey (D) 


6. F. I. J. Coyle (D) 
Daisy Detterline 

(D) 29. 
11. David Fowler (D) 


S. Glatfelter (D) 
E. R. Benson (D) 
Elizabeth R. Cul- 
bertson (Prob.) © 
E. Kent (D) 
C. Sensenich (D) 
a C. Kelley (R) 
W. Slayton (S) 
“4 E. Campbell(R) 


% 


M. Hall (D) 
Ke E. O’Connell(D) 


A. Gasque (D) 
H. Fulmer (D) 


12. J. J. Casey (D) 30. 
14. Wm. Croll (D) aL, 
15. C. M. Driggs (D) Sas 
16. P. A. MacGowan 35. 
(Lab.) 36. 
17. H. Cummings (D) 
Rhode Lier 
Sen. W. S. Flynn (D) 
A. H. Jones (D) - 
South Carolina 
Sen. C. E. Blease (D) 6. 
4. John McSwain (D) Te 
5. W. Stevenson (D) 


South bateroi ty 


1. W. E. Beck (D) 


wenieeee 
2. J. W. Taylor (R) 4. 
3. S. D. McReynolds 6. 
(D) Bi 
Texas 
Sen. M. Sheppard (D) 9. 
2. John C. Box (D) 11. 
3. M. Sanders (D) 12. 
5. H. Sumners (D) 14. 
6. L. A. Johnson (D) 15. 
7. C. S. Briggs (D) 16. 
8. D. E. Garrett (D) 18. 
Utah 

No Recommendations 
Vermont 

No Recommendations 
Virginia 
38. <A. J. Montague(D) 9, 
°6. C. Woodrum (D) 10. 

8 R. W. Moore (D) 

Lubder tir 3p 

1. D. Williams (D) 
2 iL. L. Black (D) é: 

38. O. M. Nelson (D) 


West Virginia 


F, Hildebrandt (1) 


Cordell Hull (D) 
Jos. W. Byrns (D) 
G. Browning (D) 


J. J. Mansfield(D) 
Tom Connally (D) 
F. G. Lanham (D) 
H. Wurzbach (R) 
J. N. Garner (D) 
C. B. Hudspeth(D) 
M. Jones (D) 


G. C. Peery (D) 
H. S. Tucker (D) 


J. W. Summers(R) 
S. B. Hill (D) 1 


Sen. W. E. Chilton (D) 4. G. W. Johnson (D) 
1. G W. Oldham (D) by Tes. Lilly .¢D) 
2. R. EB. L. Allen (D) 6. J. A. Taylor (D) 

3. R. H. Kidd (D) 

Wisconsin 
1. H. A. Cooper (R) 7. J. D. Beck (R) 
2. E. Voight (R) 8 E. E. Browne (Rj 
3. J. M. Nelson (R) 9. G. J. Schneider(R) 
4. J. C. Schafer (R) 10. J. A. Frear (R) 

5. V. L. Berger (Soc) 11. H. H. Peavey (R) 
6. EF. Lampert (R) hi 
Wyoming 

Sen. R. R. Rose (D) At Large. 


. Theo. Wanerus (D) 
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LABOR DEEPLY INTERESTED IN RESULT OF THE POLITICAL 
CAMPAIGN. 


The National campaign to elect a president, vice-president, senators and congress- 
men, which has been on for sometime, is now drawing to close and we may weigh the 
arguments, promises and platforms of those speaking for the various parties, and 
appraise the result. 

The main burden of argument advanced by the spellbinders for the Republicans 
is, that the issue is Coolidge, and they tell in fervid words what he will do for 
economy and honesty in government, while Mr. Coolidge himself sits as speechless 
as a sphinx, refusing to discuss the issues and problems of the day, only at rare 
intervals does he speak and then only in commonplace and uncontroverted subjects. 
He makes no effort to explain the causes for the corruption, graft and mismanage- 
ment that has taken place in the affairs of state under Republican rule during the 
past four years, nor tell what he would do or try to accomplish if he was elected 
for the next four years. 

The chief spokesman for the Republican candidates has been Hell and Maria 
Dawes, and he too has failed to discuss the issues or give any promise for his 
actions, but has devoted his whole time in abusing La Follette and Wheeler, calling 
them radicals and all the other disparaging terms he could think of. This is evidently 
the plan adopted by the managers of that party, to make charges against others in 
order to draw the attention of voters away from the record of the present administra- 
tion, on the theory that a falsehood widely heralded and repeated often enough is 
as good as the truth, and while the people are thinking of these things, they will 
forget the past. The campaign of the Republican has been a miserable failure, in 
so far as explanation for past corruption and mismanagement or future promises 
for a better record is concerned. 

Turning from the utterances of Republican candidates to the platform upon which 
they stand, we find the only promise it makes to labor is to continue its efforts to do 
away with the twelve-hour, seven-day work week in the steel industry and aid to 
the victims of industrial accidents. The Hsch-Cummins law, which has worked so 
oppressively to railroad employes, was forced upon them by the present administra- 
tion, and they are pledged to continue this law. A saturnalia of injunctions by federal 
courts in labor disputes have taken place under the present administration, evidently 
with its approval, and as it makes no promises for the future, labor has nothing better 
to expect at the hands of the Republican candidates. 


The Democratic platform is equally barren of promise of remedial legislation 
for labor, or more liberal or constructive labor policy. In a spirit of fairness, it must 
be admitted that Mr. Davis, in his addresses has been more fair toward La, Follette 
and Wheeler, and has repudiated the false charges made against them. by the Repub- 
licans. However, the past association and employment by Morgan and other wall 
street influences does not inspire confidence any more than the platform of gen- 
eralities upon which Mr. Davis stands. It is only the Independent Progressive plat- 
form upon which La Follette and Wheeler stands, that promises for progressive, 
constructive and remedial legislation for labor and the masses generally, is found. 
There definite pledges and outline of policies are candidly made. 


Furthermore, the records of the candidates show not only their willingness but 
their ability to carry them into effect. -These two candidates have been making a 
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wonderful campaign, they have been enthusiastically received by record breaking 
crowds everywhere they have appeared. Not only that, the thousands that have 
heard them in many of the large cities at least, have paid an admission fee at the 
door for the privilege. The old party managers are glad enough to furnish everything 
free in order to get the crowds for their candidates to speak to. 

However, the crowd attending the Progressive candidates addresses realize that 
this is their campaign and that they must finance it, as no large contributions from 
trusts or special interest were received or desired, so they willingly contribute their 
mite in the work of meeting the necessary expenses. 

The issues in this campaign are clear cut and evident, the two old parties are 
dominated by big business and special interests who hope to retain the privileges 
they now have and secure others should either be returnd to power, so they are con- 
tributing liberally to both. 

The hope of labor, the farmer and the masses generally for a square deal, is 
centered in the Progressive candidates. Every one qualified should line up solidly 

' on the 4th of this month and cast their vote as their judgment and conscience dictate, 
which we believe will be for the Progressive candidates, and from all reports, a 
veritable ground swell will make them victorious. 


THOROUGH ORGANIZATION THE ONLY EFFICIENT WAY TO 
SECURE FAIR WAGES. 


It is probably unnecessary at this day and time to argue the necessity or effi- 
ciency of organization to secure fair conditions and wages; however, from time to 
time events take place which gives emphasis to the necessity of a thorough organiza- 
tion. One of these took place recently at a hearing before the Labor Board; a 
hearing of an application for an increase in wages by the Clerks, Freight Handlers 
and Station Agents; Vice-President Walber of the New York Central was testifying 
in opposition to an increase, and being pressed for information in reference to the 
increase granted to the train and engine service men by his company a few months 
ago, stated frankly it was fear of a strike that prompted the company to grant the 
increase, because they knew the transportation men were thoroughly organized and 
fully capable of striking should they fail to secure an increase. Asked by Chairman 
Hooper:as to whether the company would act the same way if the clerks were in a 
position to wield the same economic power, he remained silent. 

The incident gives emphasis to the importance of a thorough organization and 
ability to act as one man in a crisis. Strikes should be used only as a court of last 
resort when all other means of settlement of a grievance has been exhausted; but 
the ability to strike should be always maintained. The unused ability to strike 
effectively is the means by which the greatest good is secured. This power can only 
be had as a result of a thorough organization, backed by a good treasury and withal 
able management of negotiations. 


FORD SAYS HE HAS WITHDRAWN HIS OFFER FOR MUSCLE 
SHOALS. 


From the daily newspapers, we learn that Henry Ford states he has withdrawn 
his offer to the government for a hundread-year lease of Muscle Shoals. The reason 
assigned by Mr. Ford was that “business could not wait on politics,” however if he 
has definitely abandoned the hope of securing this great water power unit, we are 
more inclined to believe it is due to the fact that he senses the opposition of the: 
majority of the people to the government leasing it upon such inequitable terms. 

When the government gets through with the work it is now doing, the plant will 
have cost $150,000,000 and it would receive but 2.5 per cent on that amount for the 
next one hundred years, and besides would bind itself to keep the dam in repair 
during the whole life of the lease. It would be far better for the people, if the 
government operated this plant and furnished electric power at a nominal profit, and 
used what it might need for its own activities, in making supplies for the navy and 
army. 

The fact is rapidly forcing itself upon the people that all the great water falls 
of the country must be retained and developed by the government, to furnish cheap 
power, light and heat to the people, or else they will soon fall into the hands of a 
super power trust that is rapidly getting control of all electric power plants, and 
when it gets fully developed, will have the people at its mercy. 


IT IS IMPORTANT TO ELECT PROGRESSIVE SENATORS AND 
CONGRESSMEN. 
Labor is more fully united in support of the Independent Progressive candidates 
for President and Vice-President—La Follette and Wheeler—than ever before in a 
presidential campaign and we believe it is not going to leave any duty unperformed 
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that will aid the triumphant election of their candidates. However in doing this 
we should not overlook the importance of electing Senators and Congressmen who 
will be favorable to Progressive legislation. 

It was not deemed wise to complicate the candidacy of La Follette and Wheeler by 
naming a full set of Senatorial and Congressional candidates in each state, but the 
records of the Senators and Congressmen who are running again as well as the new 
aspirants have been investigated in a large majority of cases, and a committee rep- 
resenting the conference for Non-Partisan Progressive Political Action has compiled 
a list of those most favorable to the Progressive platform, which appears in another 
section of this issue, and it is to be hoped they will meet with the favorable con- 
sideration and support of all. 

Even though the Progressive candidates. for president and vice-president are 
elected, little if any legislation of a Progressive nature can be enacted, if a reactionary 
Congress is returned to office. Therefore, we should do all possible to elect a 
Progressive congressman from our district and a Progressive senator from our state. 
The list does not cover all Senatorial and Congressional Districts, and we hope that 
the names of other favorable candidates may be added to the list before election day. 


POLITICIANS IN SOME STATES TRYING TO KEEP LA FOLLETTE 
AND WHEELER OFF TICKET. 


The American spirit of fair play will revolt at the action of hidebound reactionary 
and unfair politicians in two or three states trying to prevent the voters of their 
state having an opportunity to cast their ballots for La Follette and Wheeler by 
preventing their names from appearing on the printed ballots, and they will no 
doubt administer a stinging rebuke. 

A glaring instance of this was the action of the Supreme Court of California by 
a four to three vote, ruling that La Follette’s and Wheeler’s names could not go 
on the ballot, notwithstanding the fact that fifty thousand voters had joined in a 
petition for this purpose. As a consequence the supporters were forced to endorse 
the Socialist electors, in order to have an opportunity to cast their votes for their 
choice. The result of this unfair action has been to arouse the citizens of that state 
and if the electoral vote of California is not cast for La Follette and Wheeler we 
will be much surprised. 


Another instance is that of the Attorney General of Louisiana ruling against the 
placing of the Independent candidates on the ballot and the court refusing to interfere 
in the matter. We are told politicians in Michigan are trying to do the same thing 
in that state, but the matter has not yet been fully decided so far. 


Such unfair tactics will boost the cause of these candidates rather than hurt 
them among all lovers of fair play. Furthermore, it will give strength and popularity 
to the proposition to nominate and elect the president and vice-president, and doing 
away with the electoral college altogether. The duties of the electors are merely 
perfunctory in making a record of the vote of the majority in their district and this 
is sent to the Secretary of State, and this official forwards these to Congress, where 
they are opened and convassed, if a majority of the electors have not voted for one 
candidate then the matter passes out their hands into that of Congress. A direct 
election by the people would be more Democratic and give more general satisfaction. 
In the meantime we look to see the voters rebuke the unfair tactics being used against 
La Follette and Wheeler in the states named. 


UNEMPLOYMENT A SERIOUS PROBLEM. 


The matter of unemployment is a serious matter not only in America but in 
most countries of the world. In 1921 it was estimated that in the United States there 
were more than five million unemployed, and while conditions have improved since 
that time, there is still a large number of people out of work. How to overcome 
this condition and place within the reach of all, an opportunity to earn a living is a 
problem worthy of the serious thought of all the greatest minds. 


In an advance article on a report promised later, the Russell Sage Foundation 
reports having made a five-year investigation of unemployment, in the United States 
and Canada and find that “averaging good and bad years, 10 to 12 per cent of all 
the workers in the United States (several millions of men and women) are out of 
work all the time.” It also finds that “in seeking work through certain types of 
commercial or fee-charging employment bureaus—particularly those dealing with un- 
skilled and casual labor—thousands of men and women are being exploited.” 


It recommends as a remedy that public employment bureaus or exchanges be 
established to furnish employment service for the unemployed and in this way 
gradually eliminate the private employment agencies. Any one who has given the 
subject thought must realize that a large part of these private agencies are a source 
of dishonesty and robbery of those who seek their aid in securing employment and 


ft 
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that it would be wise and of great benefit to the jobless if they were eliminated 
entirely by one method or another and public employment agencies established in 
their stead. However, this would only serve to prevent the robbery of the unemployed, 
it would not by any means remove the problem of unemployment. 


This will require the highest of statesmanship and industrial management to 
eliminate it. When a boom is\ on men are called upon to work night and day, em- 
ployers advertise for extra help and put on as many as they can find room for, 
and in this way a scarcity of labor takes place; later a sudden change takes place, 
conditions are reversed, thousands are laid off and probably for weeks or months 
they are unable to find employment. These fluctuations in business conditions and 
employment will have to be eliminated before the problem can be solved. Let us 
hope the evil will be greatly minimized if not entirely eliminated at an early date. 
It is a reproach upon our civilization to have a large body of men out of employ- 
ment, wanting work and not being able to find it. 


COMMENCING A NEW SERIES OF TECHNICAL ARTICLES. 


In this issue will be found a preliminary article on a new series of twelve 
technical articles prepared by Prof. O. W. Kothe. This series of articles are intended 
for apprentices and those who have not given much attention to the subject of laying- 
out. We would urge all so situated to prepare themselves to follow these articles 
as they appear and practice the reproduction of the various shapes presented. If you 
have not already secured a drawing board and drawing instruments, by all means 
do so, and be prepared to follow the work. The first article will appear in our 
next issue. 

In the preliminary article appearing in this issue the author hits straight from 
the shoulder, evidently for the purpose of arousing to action, that portion of our mem- 
bers who do not study, with a view of improving their education and technical knowl- 
edge of their trade; unfortunately for themselves and our trade there are too many 
in this class, who seemingly are content to work from year to.year at one part of 
the trade and not learning any of the higher branches. The tendency of modern 
shop practice is to specialize and have men to do one thing over and over, day after 
day, this system does not produce mechanics, but handy men. We should strive to 
change this practice and gradually bring about a condition whereby every mechanic 
working at our trade, would become an ail around workman, capable of doing any 
part of the trade. 

If we could do this and thereby raise the general standard of efficiency, it would 
result in material benefit to our trade and members. Laying-out is one of the most 
important branches of our trade, for before any piece of work is gotten out it must 
be laid out. Of course, it requires a great deal of study and practice to become a 
first class layer-out of boilers, ships, tanks, etc., but even though all may not attain 
this position a knowledge of how to lay-out the ordinary work that comes to them, 
will be of much benefit to all, and once we become interested in this work, it whets 
the appetite for more knowledge on the subject. The means of acquiring this knowl- 
edge has multiplied in recent years and we hope all of our apprentice members 
specially will make full use of these articles. The first of these articles will appear 
in the next issue and continue from month to month. 


SPECIAL INTERESTS ORGANIZE TO DEFEAT CHILD LABOR 
AMENDMENT. 


Evidence accumuates to show that the beneficiaries of child labor are using every 
influence and means to prevent the approval, by the various state legislatures, of the 
Child Labor Amendment to the constitution; organizations are being formed to issue 
propaganda and work up public sentiment against this amendment. One of these is 
called “The Right-to-Work League” with headquarters in Boston, Mass., another calls 
itself “American Constitutional League,’ with headquarters in New York City. 


The latter organization is sending out a pamphlet consisting in the main of 
special pleading and misstatements of facts and conditions. It evidently is ashamed 
to mention the child labor amendment by its proper title, but calls it the “Labor 
Amendment” and tries to push forward the farmers in opposition to this amendment, 
instead of the real opponents in the mills and factories who have been the chief 
beneficiaries of child labor and who created a condition that is responsible for the 
enactment of this amendment, so that the rights and welfare of future generations 
may be protected and advanced. They realize their culpability in the matter and 
know they have no moral grounds upon which to stand in opposing this measure, so 
are trying to hide their identity and secure the opposition of others in defeating 
this amendment and continue to enjoy the profits of child labor. 

The following extracts will show the standard of argument put forth in this 
pamphlet: “Many boys and girls are unfitted for the higher grades of school instruc- 
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tion. Algebra and geometry have no meaning for them. They are quite able to 
earn their own living, and it is more American that they should do so than that 
they should be required to pursue studies for which they are unfitted and which really 
hinder them from learning the rudiments of trade.” 


Who should determine the unfittedness of young undeveloped children for receiv- 
ing an education? upon what accurate and fair rule would they use? None are 
competent for such a task, it has not been given to any one, the wisdom to deter- 
mine in advance, what the capacity and usefulness of undeveloped children may be. 
History tells us that some of the greatest men of the past were backward in youth. 
All children should be given the opportunity of acquiring at least a fair education, 
and the higher the better, and if some fail to grasp it, the fault and loss is theirs 
and not an argument against the rule. 

Another flimsy argument against the child labor amendment advanced by this 
article is that sometimes boys become orphaned and have to earn their own living; 
this is no argument in any sense of the word, for why should children so bereft 
of their natural protector be forced to shift for themselves and depend on their labor 
in order to live and prepare themselves to take up burdens of life and citizenship? 
To do so they must go through life stunted in body and handicapped by want of 
education. 

The enemies of the Child Labor Amendment are active and will do all they can 
to defeat the amendment, the friends of the measure should be equally active and 
see that only friends of the measure are elected to the legislature, where possible; 
those elected this year will have great weight in determining the approval or defeat 
of the measure. 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH OF BRO. JAMES P. CARR. 


In the accidental death of Bro. James P. Carr, which took place recently as 
the result of injuries from a fall while working on the erection of a tank, our mem- 
bers in Pittsburgh, Pa., as well as our Brotherhood generally has sustained a dis- 
tinct loss. 

Brother Carr was an International Organizer for our Brotherhood for sometime 
and before that Business Representative for years, for Lodge 154. He was an able, 
conscientious and tireless worker in behalf of our Brotherhood and he will be 
greatly missed. 

- The remains of Brother Carr was interred in St. Thomas Cemetery at Braddock, 
Pa., followed by a large concourse of relatives and friends, among whom were rep- 
resentatives of members of other trade unions. 

Brother Carr leaves a wife and four children and the Journal extends sincere 
sympathy to them in their affliction. May he rest in peace. 


THE M. & N. A. RAILROAD IN TROUBLE AGAIN. 


The Missouri & Northern Arkansas Railroad has failed to meet the interest 
charges on the $3,500,000 loan which it received from the “Railroad Revolving Fund 
of the United States Treasury.” We are told that most of this loan was used in 
taking up Receivers’ Certificates which were issued to finance its open shop policy 
and campaign of terror which culminated in the lynching of McGregor and the 
terrorizing and brutal treatment of the other union men and women in Harrison. 

No provision we are told, has been made to meet either interest or principal and 
as this road sold at auction for $3,000,000 before this loan was made, it does not 
look very promising for the government to get the principle of loan back, much less 
the interest. However, it is not surprising that a road with such an unfair manage- 
ment should fail to make good, if it will be unfair to its employes, it is not likely 
to be otherwise in its dealings with others, unless it is forced to do so. 


REACTION IS FURIOUS AT LABOR’S SOLIDARITY. 


“The supreme court must not be criticised and A. F. of L. officials can not 
deliver the labor vote,” is reaction’s warning to labor in the closing days of the 
campaign. 

Reaction is well aware that the only attempt to deliver the labor vote is by those 


who would dull the workers’ conscience and confuse their judgment. 


The offense of A. F. of L. officials is that they have presented the records of 
all candidates and have drawn the deadly parallel on the three political platforms. 

Comparisons of the old-party candidates with La Follette and Wheeler is to the 
disadvantage of the former. Therein is the reason for reaction’s ragings. 

If A. F. of L. officials failed to be true to their trust, and if they ignored history 
in their discussions of the supreme court, they would be praised without stint. 

In its defense of the supreme court, privilege has reached the zero point. Re- 
action would have the public believe that present-day criticisms of the court are 
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original; that in no other period have the American people challenged court usurpation. 

The contrary is true. Compared with other days, the court critics of today are 
mild. 

Thomas Jefferson said that the judiciary are the sappers and miners of the 
constitution. 

Most vigorous attacks on the supreme court followed its Dred Scott decision, 
wherein it held that a slave is property. 

On March 3, 1858, Senator Sumner of Massachusetts declared on the floor of the 
senate that the people “‘never will accept principles so unconstitutional and abhorrent,” 
and that “the supreme court can reverse its judgment more easily than we can 
reconcile the people to its usurpation.” 

For this speech Senator Sumner was assailed as venomously by the slaveholders 
and their northern defenders as are the progressives of 1924. 

History is replete with instances where members of Congress and private citizens 
have criticised the supreme court far more vigorously than today. 

In his debates with Senator Douglass, Abraham Lincoln frequently charged that 
the Dred Scott decision was the result of an understanding with Chief Justice Taney, 
Douglass and Buchanan before the latter was elected president. Documentary evidence 
supports this charge. 

No worker need be alarmed at the outbursts of reaction when the supreme court 
is criticised because of its anti-child labor decisions. 

The reactionary of 1924 is using the same methods as the reactionary of other days. 

When A. F. of L. officials are charged with “attempting to deliver the labor vote,” 
it is a sure sign that privilege is alarmed. 

It is the best evidence that labor has read the records and the platforms of all 
candidates and is standing solidly for La Follette and progress. 


PEOPLE HAVEN’T FORGOTTEN! 


What has become of the Teapot Dome and Elk Hills raiders? 

What about Albert B. Fall and his $100,000 bribe case? 

What about Sinclair and his Naval Oil Reserve grab? 

What about the indictments against Doheny and the others indicted with him in 
the alleged bribery of Fall? 

All is silent along the Potomac these days. The Little Green House on K Street 
is deserted and forgotten. Since Dougherty’s dismissal and Burns’ quiet sliding out 
nothing has been heard of the place. 

Halcyon days of graft on films, booze permits and oil leases seem to be forgotten. 
But are they? We think not. 

There are several million people in the United States who still have memories 
of the saturnalia of corruption that amazed and disgusted the American people a 
few months ago. 

They are wondering if Doheny and Sinclair are to be allowed to get away with 
the swag. They will let their indignation take popular expression on Election Day. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE. 


The Genesee Boiler Works, Rochester, N. Y. Davenport Locomotive Works, Davenport, 
(Unfair.) las) CUnfairs) 
Rochester Tank & Boiler Works, Rochester, the Berkeley Machine Works, Ine., Nor- 
oN. Y. (Unfair.) folk, Va. (Unfair.) 
Billberg Boiler Works, Houston, Tex. ; 
(Strike on.) Rushton Foundry & Machine Co., Alexan- 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. dria, La. (Unfair.) 


(Federated strike on.) 

McNamara Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, Md. 
(Unfair.) 

m. P. Coppin, Contract Shop & Tank 
Works, New Orleans, La. (Unfair.) 

Salt Lake Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. (Unfair.) 

J. D. Cousins Boiler Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Unfair.) 

Phoenix Iron Works, Meadville, Pa. (Un- 
fair on Atlantic Oil Works Job, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) 

Higgins Bros., Bayonne, N. J. (Unfair.) 

W. K. Henderson, Machine, Foundry & 
Boiler Works, Shreveport, La. (Unfair.) 


Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlantic, 
Ga. (Unfair.) 

American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. (Unfair.) 

Pittsburg Boiler & Machine Co., Pittsburg. 


Kas. (Unfair.) 

Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio. 
(Unfair.) 

Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J. (Unfair.) 

veaie ht & Speigel, Cincinnati, Ohio. (Un- 
air. 

Cc. C. Elmer Tank & Boiler Works, New 
Orleans, La. (Unfair.) 

Canal Steel Works, New Orleans, La. (Un- 


fair.) 


REVISED LIST OF RAILROAD STRIKES STILL IN EFFECT AS OF 


. & A. 
Cor TE! I: 

D. L. & W. 
Kansas City Terminal. 
Long Island Railroad. 

Missouri Pacific, 


SEPTEMBER 


Ist, 1924. 


NY oe NGO EL 
Pennsylvania. 


St. L. & San France. (Frisco.) 


Virginian. 


Wabash. 


Western Marvyvland, 
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Among Our Exchanges 


AND PEACE REIGNED. 


All strikers who were not killed in the 
fighting were in hiding, in hospitals, or in 
jails. 

The foregoing is the last paragraph of 
an Associated Press dispatch from the 
island of Kauai, H. T., published in San 
Francisco on September 10. 

Sixteen Filipino cane strikers and four 
policemen paid with their lives to re-estab- 
lish industrial peace on the sugar planta- 
tions of the Hawaiian Islands. The strikers 
who were not stretched out in the morgue 
were in the hospitals, in jail, or in hiding. 

And peace reigned again! 

The situation thus revealed should make 
Captain Dollar green with envy. The cap- 
tain originated the idea of settling strikes 
by sending strikers to the hospital. On 
Kauai the morgue and the jail were added 
to the list. Can anyone blame the balance 
of the Filipinos for going in hiding? 

By the way, these Filipinos were imported 
by the Hawaiian sugar planters to break 
the economic strangle-hold of the previous- 
ly imported Japanese laborers. Can it be 
that this is another case where the remedy 
proved to be worse than the disease? The 
census of 1920 showed 21,031 Filipinos as 
residents of the Territory of Hawaii. The 
overwhelming majority are employed in the 
plantations. 

Will the massacre of those sixteen Fili- 
pino strikers make their countrymen more 
submissive to the planters’ will? We doubt 
it. Industrial peace does not abide where 
force and fear are in the atmosphere. In- 
dustrial peace is established through just 
industrial relations. It is maintained by the 
frank recognition of the fact that workers 
are more than mere cogs in the treadmill 
of modern industry.—The Seamen’s Journal. 


DANIELS’ FINE TRIBUTE. 


A tribute to La Follette and Wheeler was 
paid by former Secretary of the Navy 


Josephus Daniels, one of the leading fig- 
ures of the Democratic party, in an ad- 
dress at Salisbury, N. C., on September 18. 
This was reprinted as part of the leading 
editorial the next day in Mr. Daniels’ paper, 
the News and Observer of Raleigh. The 
first two paragraphs of the editorial en- 
titled “Study the Records of the Parties!” 
are as follows: 


“IT appeal to men who toil, whether in 

shop or factory or farm, in city, town or 
country, to study the records of the parties 
and their candidates before determining how 
they will cast their vote. Too much is 
involved for a hasty decision or an unwise 
one. 
_“As to the Democratic and Republican 
parties, their records are found in the laws 
of Congress and in the actions of their 
executives. 


“As to the standing of La Follette and 
Wheeler, their record is seen in their votes 
in Congress and in their attitude. 

“Let me first of all say, frankly and can- 
didly, that in earnestly battling for a bet- 
ter chance for the men who toil the two 
candidates on the Third ticket have shown 
their devotion and readiness to fight. 


“Labor owes them thanks as it does in 
all others who have stood against Privilege. 
I will go further and say that both are 
militant champions of the rights of labor to 
organize and to exercise every legal remedy 
for the redress of grievance. 

“Let me add also that the whole country, 
independent of party, owes both La Follette 
and Wheeler a debt of gratitude for their 
militant hostility to the stealing of the 
naval oil reserves and the corruption ue 
high places in Washington. 

“La Follette and Kendrick were the fir st 
to call for investigation of the oil reserve 
spoilation and they held up the hands of 
Senator Walsh in uncovering the bribery 
and corruption attendant upon the crime 
against naval preparedness.” 


! f 


International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL SECRETARY-TREASURER JOE FLYNN. 


The Brotherhood State Bank was for- 
mally opened for business on September 2, 
1924, in the northwest corner of the Brother- 
hood Building at Highth and Minnesota 
Avenue, Kansas City, Kans. More than two 
thousand people attended the opening and 
the opening day deposits totalled more than 
a quarter million dollars. The Brotherhood 
Bank is capitalized for $100,000, with a sur- 
plus of $20,000, and is the only labor bank 
located in this territory, and with the whole- 
hearted support of the Trade Unionist the 


Brotherhood State Bank will in a very short 
time become one of the strongest financial 
institutions of this city. The trade union- 
ists and their friends have the positive as- 
surance that their savings will be absolutely 
protected when deposited in the Brother- 
hood State Bank, as no loans will be made 
to large borrowers who would use that 
money for the purpose of destroying wages 
and conditions that have been secured by 
the efforts of organized labor. A large 
number of modern safe deposit boxes have 
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been installed for the convenience of the 
patrons of the bank at a nominal charge 
per year. The safe deposit boxes have been 
placed inside the eighteen-inch reinforced 
concrete vault and are absolutely burglar 
and fireproof. Brother J. A. Franklin, pres- 
ident of our International Brotherhood, is 
chairman of the board of directors; Inter- 
national Secretary-Treasurer Joe Flynn is 
president of the bank. Brother E. William 
Weeks, International Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, is also 
a member of the board of directors. Mr. 
Evan H. Browne, who has had more than 
twenty-five years’ practical experience in 
the banking business, is cashier. A banking- 
by-mail department is one of the features 
of the Brotherhood State Bank, and the 
members of the three international organ- 
izations who are the principal stockholders 
in the Brotherhood State Bank are now tak- 
ing advantage of their opportunity and are 
depositing their savings in their OWN 
BANK. The success of our bank is assured, 
aS business has grown steadily since the 
opening day, and is now on a paying basis, 
with resources approximately of one-half 
million dollars, proving conclusively that 
our International Brotherhood can success- 
fully maintain and operate its own bank. 
Our building has proven a big success and 
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a splendid investment for our International 
Brotherhood, and with the success of both 
our building and our bank, our International 
Brotherhood should consider the adoption 
of a plan of life insurance for our member- 
ship at our next International Convention. 
Our present laws covering death and dis- 
ability benefits are wholly inadequate, as 
the percentage of our revenue that is ap- 
plied to that fund is not sufficient to main- 
tain same, and it has been necessary to 
transfer many thousands of dollars earned 
by our building to the death and disability 
fund to meet the payments to the widows 
and orphans of our deceased members. I 
have made a thorough study of life insur- 
ance as applicable to our membership and 
I believe a feasible plan can be worked out 
that will provide a substantial benefit to 
all of our members at a minimum cost. In 
conclusion, we trust that our membership 
will give the insurance question serious 
consideration, as substantial insurance 
benefit in connection with our Brotherhood 
would be our most valuable asset, and our 
membership could then receive the protec- 
tion for their family within our own 
organization. 
Fraternally yours, 
JOE FLYNN, 
International Secretary-Treasurer. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT, JOSEPH P. RYAN. 
(Period September 16th to October 15th, 1924, both inclusive). 


Organization. 


Cleveland, Ohio, October 15, 1924. 

Attended regular meetings of Lodge 85, 
Toledo, on October ist, and Lodge 744, 
Cleveland, on October 8th. At home on 
the sick list September 16th to 30th. 
Negotiations pending transient work juris- 
diction Cleveland Building Trades and 
Lodge 5, breeching for new B. of L. E. build- 
ing, fabricated by Ohio Boiler & Machine 
Co., installation by W. G. Cornell Co., Cleve- 
land, O. This work will start in a few 
days and our members will install same; 
8-hour day, 44-hour week; boilermakers 
$10.00, helpers $9.00. Trade conditions very 
quiet at this writing. 


Cleveland Pipe Line. 

After 15 days’ operation as a union job, I 
regret to advise that open shop conditions 
were installed on the Lowensohn pipe line 
job. Efforts to adjust the controversy 
failed and Lodge 5 has withdrawn our mem- 
bers and declared this job unfair. Traveling 
brothers will please note. We are still mak- 
ing an effort to straighten this job out, but 
at this writing it is unfair to our organiza- 
tion. 

Passing of Brother James P. Carr. 

Thousands of our membership, especially 
those who have traveled about the country 
have at one time or another visited Pitts- 
burgh, Penna., and knew Brother James P. 
Carr, at one time business agent for said 
lodge and later one of our International 


representatives. Recently on the staff of 
the national committee for organizing the 
steel mill employes. With sincere regret we 
learned on September 19, 1924, of his sud- 
den death, while employed at the trade in 
his home city. Those who knew (Jimmie) 
Carr, realize his loss. The Brotherhood has 
lost a staunch member, and a sincere and 
worthy friend, has passed on. 


Where Does Our Money Go? 


Again resuming this subject, following 
my last article in the September issue of 
The Journal. This month, I will deal with 
the item of RENT. The period, January 1, 
1913 to December 31, 1922, witnessed the re- 
moval of our Brotherhood from the Law 
Building at 721 Minnesota Ave., in Novem- 
ber, 1918, to the Wyandotte Building at 5th 
and Minnesota Ave., in search of larger of- 
fice space. November, 1921, witnessed our 
removal from the Wyandotte Building to 
our own Brotherhood Block at 8th and Min- 
nesota Ave. This was the most interesting 
period of our organization. From a tenant 
to owner is a pleasurable transfer to be 
sure. Instead of paying an annual rental 
of $3,900.00 per year to Mr. Schmelzer, we 
began collecting rental fees from our own 
tenants, and crediting rental payments to 
our own resources 

This item, relating directly to overhead 
is food for thought, and the result of com- 
pilation for the ten-year period, January 1, 
1913 to December 31, 1922, is no mean total, 


gl 


al 
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when compared with various other items of 
expense essential and mandatory in con- 
nection with the continuous operation of our 
International Brotherhood. Now read the 


figures: 
RR Hea ld hin Ala Gta $ 960.00 
UO, Oy ote ae eae oe 960.00 
ROR Ee Siar k ayle ot chad 960.00 
WRG ERY Lo ts, tek 960.00 
SY BGA, Dies vers adie 2 960.00 
TAD CSE Aan ty ea a Pe 1,560.00 
DOT eS ane 3,475.00 
uh ee UF a age ga 3,900.00 
jie WRG hg ARO Da Oe 3,900.00 
LVAD A Siete Bel 3,900.00 


10 Years’ Total. ..$21,535.00 


A total of twenty-one thousand, five hun- 
dred, thirty-five dollars and no cents. Aver- 
aged yearly, for information purposes only, 
we develop $2,153.50 a year for rentals, 
alone. This item does not include miscel- 
laneous rental fees paid for space at Wash- 
ington, D. C., in connection with the busi- 
ness of the Brotherhood. This only applies 
to headquarters at Kansas City, Kansas. 


When disgruntled members, complain as 
to the expenditure of the funds of the or- 
ganization, it will be well to memorize 
some of the figures submitted along with 
this article. Without question this compila- 
tion is developing rapidly to a parallel with 
the total income of the Brotherhood from 
all standard sources for the ten-year period 
to which these figures and articles are con- 
fined. 


/ 


Recapitulation. 


Death and Disability Benefits..$ 300,357.57 
Strike benefits (7 R. 00). Ve. 28 2,156,588.86 


Maintenance of Business Agents 192,362.06 
Canadian Trades Congress and 

American Federation of Labor, 

Departmental Per Capita Tax 119,471.16 
Maintenance of the Boilermaker’s 

MonthiyeJournaleg ts. a: iter 401,489.72 
Maintenance, Two International 

Cony entionsiwe st s70 Rae 108,471.40 
Maintenance of Delegates to A. 

F. of L. and Canadian Trades 

Coneressy) oro SIRs Aden 9,855.39 
Purchase and Alterations of the 

Brotherhood Block .......... 397,596.78 
Maintenance, International Of- 

ficers, Elective, Appointive, 

Special Assignment ......... 1,124,478.86 
Maintenance International Of- 

fice Help (Editor’s Office ex- 

SEDTOG bdaere fie SL. Sh PRE Sak 224,398.01 
Maintenance of Printing, (Edi- 

tor’s Office excepted)....... 130,070.23 
International Headquarters, 

Kansas City, Kans., Rental 

Meese leave is whae kis ah 21,535.00 

CIV ETA tatises 2.0 eethasie deh: Ake $5,186,675.09 

“Rive million, one hundred eighty-six 


thousand, six hundred seventy-five dollars 
and nine cents.” These (12) principal items 
of disbursement, most decisively show— 
“WHERE DOES OUR MONEY GO.”—Fra- 
ternally yours, Jos. P. Ryan, International 
Vice-President. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT NOLAN. 


Portsmouth, Va. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


I beg leave to submit a short report for 
the official Journal of the International 
Brotherhood, on conditions as I observe 
them at this particular time, for an Indus- 
trial, organization and political viewpoint, 
and am pleased to report that our locals 
are in better shape now, both numerically 
and otherwise, than has been since the na- 
tion-wide strike, and better still there seems 
to be a determination that the labor move- 
ment is here to play an important part in 
an onward move for the emancipation of 
the toilers, both economically. and politically, 
as organized labor in this day and age has 
come to the conclusion that they can neither 
be bluffed or made a political burlesque 
in the future as it has in the past, as or- 
ganized labor in this territory (Portsmouth 
and Norfolk, Va.), has come to the front 
like a victorious army, and instead of steel 
and cannon they are armed with that con- 
stitutional weapon known as the ballot in 
the progressive movement that has for its 
object life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness for the toilers of this nation, so or- 
ganized labor as well as the farmer and all 
others who are in the clutches of brutality 


and organized greed, so they may be in a 
position to establish once more that old time 
instrument of human liberty in order to 
build up and make America such as it was 
intended to be a home of the oppressed, and 
not a land of cruel oppression against labor 
as it now is. 


And why the men and women that toil 
for a daily wage can’t see the absolute neces- 
sity of organization to the end the deadly 
struggle against their every interest by an 
aggregation of financial and political crooks 
who have been using labor to their own 
advantage for many years, and more espe- 
cially since the late World War, as their 
efforts in that direction are not only a 
menace to a democratic form of government 
if permitted to go on, as well as a disgrace 
to the very fundamentals of a free and inde- 
pendent nation and a blot on our present 
civilization, which a supposedly intelligent 
citizenship is wholly responsible for, but 
now the opportunity is at hand to apply a 
remedy providing we take advantage of it, 
by lining up at the polls on election day for 
La Follette and Wheeler as well as every 
progressive candidate for public office in 
the gift of the voters in the coming elec- 
tion regardless of party affiliation now or 
in the past, as the record of any candidate 
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ke 

should be sufficient to cast a ballot either 
for or against. is 

Every wage earner, farmer, and small 
struggling business man should subscribe 
for Labor, that fearless champion of justice 
that has been denied that portion of the 
American people and more so organized la- 
bor the great and necessary factor that has 
made this nation a power among civilized 
countries of the world, who, by their un- 
tiring efforts has gained recognition where 
absolute slavery once existed, for its victory 
after long and cruel efforts on the part of 
organized capital to establish in the land 
of opportunity a condition so appalling that 
organized labor is not going to tolerate. We 
pleaded in vain for many years that justice 
be given to organized labor without any 
consideration or results whatever, and for 
that reason we have deemed it necessary to 
support the great progressive movement 
that has for its object the political regenera- 
tion of the people. 


As I have already stated in the first para- 
graph of this report that the International 
and local lodges were in fairly good shape 
when we take into consideration the pre- 
arranged industrial depression that organ- 
ized labor is now up against, nevertheless, 
organized labor is still on the job in the inter- 
est of human liberty, and will recognize no 
defeat of what organized labor stands for, 
regardless of an effort on the part of or- 
ganized capital to launch a system in the 
work shops of our country that intelligent 
labor will never permit in Uncle Sam’s do- 
minion. That is why organized labor is 
in the present struggle for human liberty by 
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advocating and lining up as one man for 
the progressive movement that means so 
much to the men and women that toil in 
the shops, mines and factories, as our 
achievements in the past cannot be ques- 
tioned, as our victories in the future will 
be greater, as our present responsibility as 
workers assures us of victory in the coming 
contest for an honest, clean government of 
the people and for the people, as organized 
labor asks no special privilege but does 
insist that ample recognition and fair deal- 

ing at all times when such is the issue, and — 
the present issue demands careful considera- 
tion and must be met at the polls in a 
spirit of co-operation so necessary at this 
time, as organized labor is the real factor 
that all have to depend on in the onward — 
march for the future prosperity of our coun- 
try as well as the welfare of mankind in 
general. 


In conclusion I desire to report that there 
are many matters in connection with local 
lodges in this territory that might be re- 
ported in the columns of our official Jour- 
val, but that information has already been 
reported to the International office for fil- 
ing, and for that reason I deem it unneces- 
sary, aS constitutional questions are a mat- 
ter of record and for the information of an 
interested local lodge when desired from 
headquarters of the International Brother- 
hood. 


With best wishes for future success, as 
well as victory for what we all look for and 
desire, I beg to remain, yours truly and fra- 
ternally, Thos Nolan, I. V. P. 


REPORT OF VICE-PRESIDENT McCUTCHAN. 


For the Period From Septemb 


Calgary, Alta., Can., Oct. 15, 1924. 

At the time of making my report for the 
October Journal, I was still busy with the 
situation in Winnipeg, where I remained un- 
til September 21st. At that date our mem- 
bership in the Transcona Shops and Round- 
house of the Canadian National Railways 
stood at 108, out of 172 possible members, 
with at least 25 more well on the way to 
joining up. If our members in this shop will 
just keep up the good work they» have been 
conducting this shop and roundhouse should 
be very near the 100 per cent organized 
mark by the first of 1925. 

Stopping off at Brandon, the first point 
on my trip West, I found our 24 possible 
members employed by the C. P. R. 100 per 
cent organized and arrangements were made 
which was agreed to by our six possible 
members employed by the C. N. R. at that 
point to join up this month, which if it goes 
through, will make the possible Brandon 
membership of Local No. 321 100 per cent 
organized. This is one of our active and 
progressive locals in the West, they having 
been represented at all conventions in which 
they are directly interested since its in- 


er 15th to October 16th, 1924. 


ception, which is an example that could be 
well followed by our other small local lodges 
if their members would put forth the neces- 
sary efforts. 

Souris, Man., on the C. P. R. was visited 
and where the two Boilermakers are in 
the union, but the two boilerwashers at that 
point still prefers to leave the burden and 
responsibility for maintaining wages and 
conditions to others of their fellow boiler- 
makers and helpers, but as usual, are strong 
on criticism of what the union is or is not 
doing. Fortunate indeed for those who are 
employed in the boiler departments over the 
two countries that there is not very many 
of this kind upon the railroads where they 
are protected by our union. 

At Broadview, on the C. P. R. another 
one of the three boilermakers employed by 
the C. P. R. joined, thus leaving one yet 
to line up, and who is still nursing a grouch 
over something that is unimportant. 

The possible Regina membership of both 
locals, No. 859 and 532, was found to be 
100 per cent organized. Local No. 359 mem- 
bership is employed in the Imperial Oil Re- 
finery, and while in attendance at their reg- 
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ular meeting I learned that they were tak- 
ing an active part in their local trade and 
labor council and the Canadian labor party, 
or in other words, were doing as union men 
should. This local which was installed by 
the writer early in 1918 has held together 
practically 100 per cent since that time and 
without any outside assistance, and the re- 
sults that they have achieved has many 
times compensated them for their efforts. 


Local No. 532 which includes the possible 
railroad members employed by the C. P. R. 
and C. N. R. in Regina is looking after 
their business insofar as the agreements 
with the railroads are concerned as'‘no other 
local in the West is doing, and they are 
getting results that should put to shame 
some other sections of our boilermakers and 
helpers who are not looking after their busi- 
ness. The members of this local are also 
taking an active interest in the general 
labor movement, both political and indus- 
trial. 


At Moose Jaw where Local No. 478 is 
located I found 29 out of a possible member- 
ship of 45 out of the union, first as a re- 
sult of an organizer for a secessionist move- 
ment having spent some five or six weeks 
in that place some two years ago, and sec- 
ondly, and to a greater extent, letting petty 
and in many cases personal matters stand 
in the way of continuing their membership 
in the union. During my stay of several 
days in this place, 22 out of the 29 who 
were out of the union either paid up or 
agreed to do so the coming pay day. Of 
the seven remaining, three still claimed ad- 
herence to the secessionist movement, three 
of the others were undecided and the re- 
mainder was just a “dyed in the wool due 
dogger.” 


There was a time a few years ago when 
this local was considered one of our aggres- 
sive and active locals in Western Canada, 
and there is every reason to think that at 
least a number of the members of that local 
are ready and willing to assist in regaining 
that distinction. 


While reporting for Moose Jaw it will 
be of interest to our members to learn that 
not more than twenty of the approximately 
230 shopmen employed there claim ad- 
herence to the secessionist movement and 
there were many who even questioned 
whether that many were actually paying 
into same. While they designate their 
group the “Transportation Unit” they have 
a teamster employed up town as secretary 
and a flour mill employe as a chairman 
which speaks for itself as to the interest 
taken in that organization. 


At Radville on the C. N. R. and where a 
certain lottery promoting sheet still reports 
a unit of the secessionist movement, the 
writer found that not one single person had 
paid into same for a year or so, or in other 
words, it was completely defunct and three 
out of four of our possible members 
agreed to line up with the other ‘“union’”’, 
boilermakers and helpers on the railroads. 


This also applies to most of the Machinists’ 
and Helpers’ Unions possible membership at 
that point. There is a good bunch of shop- . 
men at this point only they have been “up 
in the air’ for the past few years. 


A few hours was spent at Hstervan on the 
C. P. R. where the boilermakers, machinist 
and his helper were in good standing and 
the blacksmith and the one carman agreed 
to reinstate in their proper unions. At Wey- 
burn on the same road the boilermaker and 
his helper and the machinist agreed to join, 
while the five carmen employed there. were 
all members in good standing in the car- 
men’s union. 


At Swift Current where the lottery pro- 
moting sheet also reports a unit of the 
secessionist movement I found that same 
was completely out of existence and that 
the 15 carmen were all members of their 
union, also a majority of the machinists, 
while seven out of the nine possible mem- 
bers of our organization agreed to pay up, 
while one of the old war-horses of the days 
gone by was out of town, but I feel quite 
sure that he will also fall in line again. Our 
organization has a loyal and _ energetic 
worker for the cause of unionism at that 
point in the person of J. W. Smith, and who 
with others, had arranged a mass meeting 
of shopmen for the undersigned to address 
and which was well attended and I trust 
was worth while. 


Medicine Hat Alta. was next visited and 
where, as usual, our possible membership 
was found to be 100 per cent organized and 
which included 10 boilermakers and helpers. 
This is one of the points where the writer 
has never found very much organizing to 
do other than with the other trades, but 
who at the present time are lined up very 
good. 

Since the 13th inst I have been here in 
Calgary, where I find the feeling to get re- 
organized the best since the unfortunate 
split of 1919, however, with the vast ma- 
jority of our 85 possible members employed 
by the C. P. R. back shops here just get- 
ting back to work after being laid off ten 
working days and that preceded by several 
months of extreme short time, places the 
men in a position where the matter of 
having the “withal” is the big obstacle that 
stands in the way. 

On that account it is my intention to 
proceed on West to Vancouver and Victoria 
in a few days, returning to this locality 
after the hours for the Western back shops 
of the C. P. R. have settled down on the 
minimum forty-hour week basis. 


Staff Reductions, C. P. R. Western Back 
Shops. 

On September 13th some 2,200 shopmen 
employed in the back shops of the C. P. R. 
on the Western lines were notified that 
after the 19th of that month their services 
would no longer be required on account of 
a necessary reduction in expenses. One 
hundred fifty at Vancouver; 750 at Calgary; 
35 at Moose Jaw; 20 at Ft. Williams and 
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1,200 at Winnipeg, being thus affected. How- 
ever, the most of them were returned to 
work, a few at a time up until the sixth of 
this month which indicates that the C. P. 
R. management are not as yet going to go 
along with the minimum forty-hour week 
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rules of the agreement. They may be ad- 
hering to the wording of this rule, but cer- 
tainly not the spirit of same. 


Yours fraternally, 
R. C. McCUTCHAN. 


EXPENDITURES FROM DEATH AND DISABILITY FUND FOR MONTH 
OF SEPTEMBER, 1924. 


Name Lodge No. To Whom Benefit Was Paid Amount 
Bro. Mikes Mullanéyiry se ea. snk cheuteie ts quik Katherine Mullaney, wife...s....... $ 300.00 
Bro. Johns QNE|L sy fi We, ceases cael 4 predates 176 Pauline Guemple O’Neil, wife...... 300.00 
IBTO. JON (Shauennessey mune inte 371 Bridget E. Shaughnessey, wife..... 300.00 
Bro. NICHOLAS GHIREISEE C5, re cieiei vate sine reece s 730 Eugene Kinder, Sec’y Lodge mi 730 300.00 - 
Brow Those Berry su) wash cnte ee eee , 227 Julia Berry, wife. :) 4a oe 800.00 
BrOe a easy EG sane ceca) ake eieie Peltier eae eae 249 Mrs. Florence Byrd, wife.......... 300.00 
BYOUss CSSEMUROMIET Sore get. ches eee amen OL 170 Barbara Romer, wife...... Se she vanen suas 300.00 
Bro WP) RAGSIa sy: Neca ols cima Hea eneteasts 274 Florence B. Raden, wife............ 300.00 
Bro. Hi KE Corny), bh) tise deudete stoke shat tens 72 Mrs.) HiK.’ Corn, wifes 2954 pie cee 300.00 
Bro: Sam." Mtrokiite. ice esaehece ke cheriveaeiien: 161 Vance Gicoff, Member Lodge No. 161 150.00 
Bros JON IW Mirela ll we, sete ae eee eae 96 Anna Mitchell, ‘wile... .ci.cicceueeee . 300.00 
Bros Ave OL COGRE & seis ee te toe oes ee ee 26 Mrs. Katie Hodge Jenkins, sister... 225.00 
Brow John Maher fea Seca eye aiitske ae 6 Seeeee ee 7 Mary Maher, wifei vie) « those oe 300.00 
Bross tsaac A... DOOLOY:. = a abuse seus se adenametyial ' 6438 Beulah N. Dooley, wife............ 150.00 
BT O OVE We TIFO SETS see elecat neta alin mere een enone 190 Mary Janosek; wife... 0. Jee eee 100.00 
Brows; BEapdytaee ests te teleost cee ate aie 419 Haster’ Beard) (wile. iiss ceceetitteeenee 300.00 
Bro; Dy Ty Mailloney acai use se ee ets lacie 154 Mrs. Ellen Mulloney, wife.......... 225.00 
Bro.) JOC PMA ON Maeva eeen ewe coca aero eee ie 340 Mrs. Lizzie Maxon Sebitz, daughter. 300.00 
BPO nde PAN Kio ee hie aiss.ah ec etens peter enl anemone ane tenance 13 Joseph P. Smith, brother........... 00.00 
Bro. Otto Becker). phe shes emer t ste ae 884 Mrs. Lena Wittchow, sister........ 300.00 
BrovisJohn Gallacher 25% :ae socaie i sbepale 193 Jane’) Gallagher! \ wife! 22. nee 300.00 
Broe Pate MekKermaiu. auceienseiinitee dee 60 Inez McKerman, wife........ «sess 00.00 
BLO REDON MEO SCN ce octet els eisaeteta scenes teres 39 M. Gabbett, See’y Local Lodge Di rity 800.00 
Bro; Johnne JamesiY Lay lores ne classe teteteke 548 Ellen Taylor, wife) tic Peeiteerere 50.00 
BropChasvuxyio un Suk Wiesel e eiclee ee Gite 585 Madeline Young; wife? Jaco. ou autese 50.00 
BrOstAnt HON yr EOL Citecwaie, lect aie leva aweerens geen eke 3 Margaret Word) wife. -.4seeeee ele las 300.00 
Br Ota w ONG es US CET ae ame eds inuetoe cs nae nee meters 267 Callie, Buster, Wil@..’ sc s.< .ahescun arene 150.00 
BrOr Jc) ERAT DESL Meer ar kage pie tue ute ateets 45 Mrs. Thos. Jones, sister..... See caters 4 300.00 
BYOs Wis) Earns) oe pee cetera ie ee eens 21 Nreda Harns}) wife) 272532) vane 300.00 
Bro. GRodbts Broadley yay. cay ares eel ier 21 Anna Broadley, wifé... «s.1ceeumieee 300.00 
proweeterwMeGarthy cece oon ere 163 Killen McCarthy, wife... 5. i.e 0 see 300.00 
Brow PA VB MIN Gry shy Lele ie elo tele watts 322 Mary: Minior"wifer see. soe see Cee 300.00 
Bro JOS ly ITO ZA won. d dais oosheio: sesh alahe ceamenie 569 Kathrine’ Drozd, wifes. .|. to. ees 50.00 
Bros ONG CN AtON Lin wevese, ersle casuapenerses cnaee ce 409 Margaret L. Thatcher, wife........ 300.00 
Broo Onn MOOker’ firs cere sie te heretete ate rel auererene 91 Clara. uooker, wile. ..cs- «+40 eee 50.00 
BroleR oH. Vane Hoosenioie ene ae san 92 Daisy A. Van Hoose, wife.......... 300.00 
Total, “Death: Cla lms. sioisc alain ches aus eisue ie seein oye NORE Lye Salsas « <eebels chalerel sence Reena ey $8,900.00 
DISABILITY CLAIMS. 
Brow Fos Ea ee cna ens war eucnetaretcte ener 12 Loss Right -Woot. 3. 2 ose eee a 200.00 
Brow la) Cc Shives.* ss .diciiunm ceetient aio omens 226 Loss Left Hand .. .:5.c.0ects.0 cinerea 400.00 
Boge) NICQL Wat he lava eho cue che ene atepeneuetanens 39 Loss “Right Bye. it. 2 eee ee eee 200.00 
Brow elix (Janikowski. hc tase kino ee 201 Loss’ Left Byers. 1: eee eee 200.00 
BrowCGen Wir arr i siesueas actus caste eee 802 Liosst ot, , Hyer. io sess stele: Sic Gales nae 200.00 
Bron On a's GOGL Bis octate tne aus hes A eee 429 Loss) lueft: Wye icc sinccee bee ee 200.00 
BTOstAd bin OTT SOM or 5 ce caniers suena eietete te 1 Loss of Hyeen. toy. ane oe eee 200.00 
Total «Disa bilitya Claims 15 Lay ee ee ED cals wha Ghee sor epe 6 ecelaleecslcieteken iene $1,600.00 
Total Death: Claims -Paid: During Month September, 1924 20.5 te. 00. eee ne $ 8,900.00 
Total Disability Claims Paid During Month September, 1924............0....0.6..8 1,600.00 
TOTAT? ‘CLAIMS oat Borie te are em ete A. gd deng DP ke UR aA sir, eMehtoh delle ohapi leis (Rania te tan ee $10,500.00 


Correspondence 


East Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir and Bro.:— 

Lodge No. 585 is still doing its utmost to 
maintain the prestige of the International 
Boiler Makers & Iron Ship Builders & Help- 
ers of America in this city despite the 
sneers and sarcasm of a number of leading 
men—so-called—in several of.the ship yards 
and contract shops of Greater Boston, men 
who in years gone by, basked in the sun- 
shine of prosperity created for them by 
trade unionism as personified by our organi- 
zation, but who have long since abandoned 
their alma mater with all her cherished prin- 


ciples and high ideals the organization of 
which Lodge 585 is still an integral part 
has yet in Boston real men like Brothers 
John H. Warnock, James H. Leonard, Ber- 
nard McDonnell, James McCormick, Robert 
Swift, James J. Farrin, John J. McMahon, 
John EH. Andrews, Kenneth McLellan, who 
are still “carrying on’ with all the daunt- 
less enthusiasm of vibrant youth, the cru- 
sade, before the embattled heights of pluto- 
cracy. for the adequate recognition of the 
lawful rights of organized labor. Were it 
not for the moral influence exerted by the 
continued existence of Lodge 585 that work- 
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ing conditions would not be so good as they 
now are, with still some room for improve- 
ment and wages, none too high, would be 
liable to take another drop in our line of 
business. Signs appear to be apparent that 
a real rejuvenation among back-sliders in 
our organization is almost at hand and it is 
only telling the simple truth when I say that 
the brothers whom I mentioned are doing 
all they can to carry about that desired 
consummation. Yours fraternally, Daniel B. 
McInnes, C. S., L. 585. 


Hokoken, N. J. 
My Dear Sir:— 
Those that are to seek our suffrage at 
this coming election on the Democratic 
ticket in the state of New Jersey are worthy 


‘of all that we may do in their behalf, par- 


ticularly F. W. Donnelly, who is ed 
for U. S. senator. 

F. W. Donnelly has been the mayor of 
Trenton, N. J., since August, 1911, and dur- 
ing that time he has endeavored to assist 
those in our-ranks when asked to do so, 
he is a man that the people of Hoboken, N. 
J., intend to give a majority that he will be 
proud of owing to the fact that he was 
born in this town and they know that he is 
of the calibre that is wanted in the Senate. 

His opponent, Senator Walter Edge, 
should be defeated owing to the manner 
in which he conducted himself while at 
Washington, he has never attempted to 
render any assistance to those that earn 
their living by the sweat of their brow, he 
has stood for everything that was of inter- 
est to the capitalist of this country. 


When we prepare to make our journey to 
the polls on November 4th we should not 
forget the action of Fall, Denby, Forbes 
and Dougherty of injunction fame, if we do 
this we be instrumental in defeating Silent 
Calvin and his wonderful collection - of 
fakers. 

Some say that we have forgotten the man- 
ner in which our brothers who worked on 
the railroads were treated. I am very much 
afraid that on election day those that have 
shielded these ingrates will be astonished 
to learn of the majority given those placed 
on the Democratic ticket in this state. 


We in New Jersey are indebted to Mayor 
Frank Hague for the way he assisted those 
who were implicated in recent railroad 
strikes, his efforts were untiring in our 
member’s behalf and to show our apprecia- 
tion we should stand behind those that he, 


_ the Democratic leader of this state, desires 


to place in office. 


In conclusion I hope that each and every 
member of our organization will cast a 
vote for every candidate on the Democratic 
ticket so that we can clean house and fumi- 
gate. 

With warmest personal regards to all in 
our organization from the officers of Hud- 


son Lodge 163, I remain—Fraternally, D. J. . 


McGuinness, B. A. Corr. and Fin. Sect’y, L. 
163. 
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Hoboken, N. J., October 11th, 1924. 


The members of Hudson Lodge 163 regret 
to acknowledge the fact that they had the 
misfortune of losing a faithful old member, 
one who was a credit to our organization 
ever since the day he became a member, viz: 
Peter McCarthy. We bow in silence to the 
command of our Almighty Father who has 
seen fit to remove from our ranks our be- 
loved brother and we pray that the com- 
forts denied him while on this earth he will 
enjoy in the great beyond and that his 
unfortunate wife, who survives him, will be 
given the strength to bear her loss.—Fra- 
ternally, D. J. McGuinness, fe Hud- 
son Local 163. 


DAWES 
Dawes 
—dawes— 


He’s a very shrewd Banker, a General most 
brave, 


Riches he has and fighting he craves, 


Wealth gives power, in war he could see it, 
No questions asked, if perchance he abused 


it. 

But the war must end, so the world might 
rest, 

To rebuild its strength, and meet some new 
test. 

So, Dawes, retired to his counters and 

vaults; . 

But couldn’t help showing his educated 

faults. 


He studies to prove he has energy and power, 
By his bluster and boasts. He can curse 


by the hour, 

But his brand of profanity, cursing and 
swearing, 

Cause all honest people, to double their 
caring, 


For courteous men, and their civil address, 
Who choose their language, with a view to 
express 

Thoughts of decision, 
loyalty, 

But not with the unction of pig-headed 
royalty. 

So, you will learn, on the Fourth of No- 
vember, 

That the American people, always remember. 

That their sense of decency, is fixed and 
true, 

And that those who abuse it, are forexer 
through. 

—J. H. Gutridge, Milwaukee, Wis. 


respect, honor or 


East St. Louis, Ill. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Please put in the next edition if possible: 
The members of Lodge No. 363 deplore the 
death of:dear Bro. William O’Holoran, who 
had been an excellent member of our or- 
ganization since the old days. He was al- 
ways dependable and loved by every mem- 
ber of our organization who knew him. 
Above all, he was a loyal union man. Fra- 
ternally, W. E. Walter, B. A., L. 363. 
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Long Beach, Calif. 
Dear Sir and Bro.:— 

The very day that I mailed you a short 
article on the Supreme Court controversy 
between LaFollette and Dawes; California’s 
Supreme Court, by a four to three decision 
refused to allow the names of the LaFollette 
electors a place on the ballot as Indepen- 
dents. Everything was done by his (La- 
Follette’s) friends to conform to the law as 
written on the statutes, and now liberal Cali- 
fornia the state of which we were so proud, 
has to bow its head in shame, this great 
Independent state has found out that we 
also have a majority of Supreme Court 
judges, who are tarnished with the Wall 
Street brand. 

In condemning the action of the majority 
judges we must also commend the minority 
who in giving their reasons for dissenting 
from the decision, shows the country that 
LaFollette’s fight on the Supreme Court’s 
attitude in assuming the right to destroy 
legislation meant to benefit the whole people 
is not confined alone to Washington. 

We in California have a chance to remedy 
this evil; those heretofore respected judges 
will sooner or later have to come before 
the people and we won’t forget. The 
Supreme Court at Washington is different, 
in that the people have no comeback, ex- 
cept through an amendment to the consti- 
tution, the framers of which could never 
imagine that their most essential point in 
placing the Supreme Court beyond the reach 
of politics to protect the people’s rights 
would ever be used by the most honorable 
learned gentlemen who might be selected, 
to deny Congress the right to legislate in 
the interest of said people. However, it’s a 
fact, and as such we must face it. 

Coming back to California, we find that 
to vote for LaFollette’s electors his friends 
will have to go to the Socialist column on 
the ballot to find their names. Well, here we 
have a condition that will cause all of Cali- 
fornia’s Independents to vote that column 
or lose their right to make that vote effec- 
tive. -I have never voted a Socialist ticket 
in my thirty-five years of citizenship, shall 
I now? You bet! and thank them for the 
opportunity. I am not a believer in class 
legislation of any kind. I do not think it 
necessary in this republic of ours, but I, 
with thousands of others in this state who 
insist on their rights as citizens, are not 
going to be deprived of them by any 
squeamish scruples we might have or had in 
booming the Socialistic prestige, while our 
own rights are being trampled upon by the 
tools of plutocracy. We want justice and 
equality for all, as guaranteed by the consti- 
tution, no more and no less.—Fraternally 
yours, Dominic Kane, Lodge 285. 


Long Beach, Calif. - 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Just:one more article on the La Follette 
campaign before election. 

My first letter was on the feasibility on 
our getting together, the second in warming 
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or preparing for attacks that might be made 
on the candidates. Well, they have begun 
already as expected. Mr. Dawes, the bank- 
er’s general, or is it the general banker, 
holds up his hands in holy horror at Senator 
La Follette’s attack on the Supreme Court’s 
rulings, and on his demand that two-thirds 
of the court must be in harmony to over- 
come any law passed by Congress. Is this 
too much to ask? 

In what other civilized country under the 
sun, either Republican or monarchy, can the 
judiciary nullify any law made by the elected 
representatives of the people? Mr. Dawes 
and those he represents must be very well 
satisfied with the decisions rendered by the 
Supreme Court on the recent Child Labor 
Law, the Interstate Commerce Law, and 
others, intended to benefit the people—but 
are we? We are taught in school that our 
government has three branches: the Legis- 
lative, Judiciary and Executive. The first 
to make laws, the second to decide or judge 
by law and the third to execute or enforce 
the law. The simplicity of this arrangement 
should be apparent, even to the unsophisti- 
cated banker. With a Congress composed 
of over 250 professional lawyers and the 
Senate over one-half of that profession the 
passage of any law by such a body ought 
to convince the most skeptical banker that 
the constitutional points were carefully pro- 
tected. Especially when it is understood 
that a thorough knowledge of said constitu- 
tion is essential before the law student can 
graduate. 

However, it is just by such blunders of 
Dawes and his kind that we, the common 
people, get educated. ‘‘Whom the gods wish 
to destroy; they first make mad.” We can 
easily see that the Supreme Court as at 
present constituted is real friendly towards 
the things that Dawes and his co-operators 
need to perpetuate plutocracy. Consequently 
we will very naturally vote for a return to 
the original commonwealth, as proposed by 
Senator La Follette’s progressive party. 
What other can we do to sustain the Consti- 
tution and keep our Republican form of 
government intact? Fraternally yours, 
Dominic Kane, L. 285. 


New Orleans, La. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


If possible kindly publish in the ‘next is- 
sue of the Journal, the article on page 360 
of the August Journal of 1922 pertaining 
to the receivers’ sale and then follow with 
the clipping which is enclosed, as the mem- 
bers of Local No. 37 had placed the W. P. 
Copping Iron & Tank Works on the unfair 
list in June, 1922, and kept all of our good 
union mechanics away from the above men- 
tioned shop, so you can see what happens 
to the hard boiled shop owners, if a loyal 
bunch of men stick together, they can put 
the bum shops on the road to the auction 
block, as this shop had men working for 
any price and hours that the boss saw fit. 

It is time for the members to attend regu- 
lar meetings and keep posted as to what is 


basis. 
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going on, and then the ship owners will 
awaken to the facts. Fraternally yours, B. J. 
Schreiner. 


East Moline, II. 


Friend and Brother: 

I haven’t written anything for some time 
for our Journal but it has been in my mind 
to do so for some time and wish to submit as 
offerings the following as we need to wake 
up a few. 

The day has arrived for our standard la- 
bor organizations, if they expect to exist 
and remain a fixed avenue of conciliation 
between labor and capital, to begin to place 
themselves on up-to-date, progressive ideas 
and a more substantial as well as material 
Years ago I can remember when we 
were a weak little band, we fought manfully 
together—united as an honorable transaction 
and lived up to the letter; we advocated 
peace, living wages and conditions consistent 
to the times under which we were living, 
and advanced accordingly, and those days 
brothers all were one, for that was the 
secret of success. Today we are fighting a 
battle over again with our backs to the 
wall, we must advance, we will advance. 
We will crowd those who cannot see decency 
and justice, and eventually remedy the condi- 
tions that are obnoxious if we go hand in 
hand as American citizens to the extent to 


use our franchise as voters. 


Let’s get busy. Let’s waken up, the offi- 
cers of our organization cannot bring about 
success without the support and backing of 
every member of our Brotherhood. It is 
just what you make it, no more, no less, and 
in all the years of my membership I have 
never regretted it. 


Let me ask, Who is your government? 
You are—not Mr. Coolidge, who coolly says 
“T am the elective candidate for President, 
and none others need apply.” 

No, he is just one, and brothers, if every 
one of you use your seniority the ballot at 
the next election you will have used the 
greatest weapon God ever bestowed on man; 
we will not be bothered with Daugherty, 
Burns & Co. 

The coming election is by far the most 
important one we ever have had, for every 
combination has been formed in ways of 
organization in the interests of the reac- 
tionaries in power. We have the big wheel 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Manufacturers Association & Mer- 
chants, then all the smaller Chambers of 
Commerce and Boards of Trade, the Rotary 
Club, the Kiwanis Club, the Lions Club, and 
the Round Table Banquet Club, and, oh boy, 
how they are on to their job, lining up 
against dissolving the Labor Board and the 
Esch-Cummins bill. 

Do any of you readers know why Morgan 
and the black satchel gang of Wall Street 
give such attention towards getting out 
votes; do any of you know why Mr. Morgan 
does not miss his vote on election day? Be- 
cause he gives you four per cent for your 
money, which you place in the hank, then 


he gathers it all together in federal re- 
serve banks and lets you have your own 
money back at twenty-five per cent. : 

Do any of you know why General Dawes, 
who did his fighting around Indiana during 
the great war, votes? Because he was sent 
to Germany by Mr. Morgan, and the bankers 
association to arrange to place Germany on 
her feet, loan her $200,000,000 of our money 
and make a small fortune for himself for 
underwriting the loan, while we stood idly 
by with factories closed, railroads laying off 
men, and to crown it all let him rob hu- 
man beings—the soldiers. 

Do any of you know why Mr. Gary votes? 
He votes because he has steel to sell. And 
by the way, he sure can criticize Congress, 
and concoct more schemes than any man in 
the United States. 

Now we have all this to look at. Will you 
vote, and vote right and let’s see every 
boilermaker and helper at the polls. Eng- 
land has changed her government, thanks 
to wise men. Let’s get out of the rut, let’s 
vote—let’s vote for two men who have been 
for the people, their names are familiar, 
especially with men who worked in the rail- 
road shops in 1922. 

Men are eager to listen to outsiders and 
those who can imbue them with the idea 
of letting them in on a good thing for little 
or nothing. Men often invest in the other 
fellow’s game when they haven’t the slight- 
est idea who may be interested, or who the 
individuals are that might be held responsi- 
ble, so let’s refrain from blindly following 
reactionary parties, let’s combine our re- 
sources and we will be better off together. 
Respectfully and fraternally, Bob Ruff, 377, 


Moline, Ill. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Please publish the following in next issue 
of the Journal. It is with regret that Lodge 
No. 154 announces the sudden death of Bro. 
James P. Carr, who died on Thursday, Sept. 
18th, from injuries received from a. fall 
while working on a tank. Interment took 
place at St. Thomas cemetery, Braddock, 
Pa. Requiem High Mass was said at St. 
Almsolm’s Catholic church, Swissvale, Pa., 
of which Brother Carr was a member. 

The funeral was largely attended, Bro. 
Joseph Deety, Business Agent of Lathers, 
also President of the Building Trades Coun- 
cil represented the Lathers. Bro. Wm. 
Lyons of the Sheet Metal Workers and Bro. 
Charles Laurence of the Plumbers and Bro. 
Jones of the Hod Carriers represented their 
respective organizations at the funeral. 

Vice-President Schmitt and Bro. Mike 
Glenn, president of Lodge No. 5 attended 
the funeral. Bros. Mullen Noble and Mc- 
Laughlin acted as pall bearers and Bro. 
Mike Reagon attended. Brother Carr leaves 
a wife and four small children. 

We, the members of Lodge 154, do hereby 
extend our heartfelt sympathy for the be- 
reaved wife and children and mother, sis- 
ters and brothers of the deceased and will 
spread same on the minutes of Book at next 
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regular meeting. May his soul rest in 
peace. 

Brother Carr was business agent for 
Lodge 154 for about ten years, and was 


organizer for Grand Lodge about three 
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years, and was an ardent worker for the 
cause and will be sadly missed by Lodge as 
he was a pillar of strength.—John B. 
Cuddy, Jas. Conley, Jos. Noble,. Peter Mc- 
Laughlin. 


Foreign Correspondence 


Newcastle-On-Tyne, England. 
Mr. J. A. Franklin, 
Suite 522, Brotherhood Block, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


Dear Friend and Brother: 


We understand that newspapers in the 
States and in Canada are advertising a boom 
in shipbuilding in this country, particularly 
in the Glasgow area, Scotland, and making 
strenuous efforts to induce iron shipbuilders 
in the States and in Canada to come over 
to meet alleged labor shortages in this coun- 
try. I want you to know that there is no 
foundation at all in any such statements 
in regard to trade here. 

Trade is bad as you would note from our 
current Journal, which, I understand, you 
receive regularly. 

We have some 18,000 of our members out 
of employment, some of whom have been 
out of work continuously for a period of 
two years. 


I would like you to take steps to contra- 
dict any rumors of a boom in shipbuilding 
here. I believe it is the shipping companies 
who are making the rumor for the sake of 
the passage money. 


When writing I shall feel obliged if you 
could tell me something of the number of 
unemployed in our trade in the United 
States and in Canada. 


Could you also tell me if you have any 
State Unemployment Insurance Scheme, 
such as we have in this country? Or have 
you any scheme for providing benefit for 
men unemployed? 

I am assuming you are fully aware of the 
National Employment Act in this country, 
under which people out of employment are 
paid 18 shilling per week, with an addition 
of 5 shilling for a wife, and 2 shillings for 
each child under 14 years of age. With all 
good wishes, faithfully yours, John Hill, 
General Secretary. 


Technical Article 


A NEW SERIES OF TECHNICAL ARTICLES AND HOW TO MASTER 
THEM. 
By O. W. Kothe. 


YA 


This new series of articles under the pen 
is being prepared with the idea of starting 
out in a very elementary and first principle 
fashion. Its aim is to make the material 
on a practical plane of understanding for 
boiler makers having very little previous 
schooling. 


Hence the writer must have the co-opera- 
tion of the membership. It is no particular 
humorous pleasure for your editor, Brother 
Casey, to spend huge sums of money for 
publishing this material—if the majority 
of members do not seek to follow it closely. 
And again it is no vacation for the writer 
to wear himself out mentally for a number 
of months—just to have the members stack 
the work on a shelf or in a trunk—always 
thinking that as they grow older it will 
come easier for them. Indeed not! 


I know perfectly well that reading this 
material and following the calculation, 
fatigues your mind and causes you to stfetch 
and gap and yawn after an hour’s study. 
To let a feeling creep over you that the 


stuff is too deep for you—simply because 
it fatigues your mind—that is an error of 
opinion. 

Your brain shows fatigue simply because 
this is a new language for you to learn. It 
is the scientific aspects of your big trade. 
You think nothing of tiring out your bodily 
muscles to earn a minimum wage, (a least 
quantity) then how much more should you 
be willing to conserve your physical powers 
to give strength for mental direction, and 
in that way earn maximum wages! 


Iam here writing straight from the shoul- 
der and am speaking as one who belongs to 
the Boiler Maker Family. I expect every 
boiler maker to match up, that is, pull him- 
self up to be equal to this new series of 
articles. I do not want to hear of one man 
laying them on the shelf for future review 
—that tells me you are mentally lazy—that 
you do not appreciate the efforts your editor, 
Brother Casey, and the writer are putting 
forth in your behalf. 


Men who are somewhat familiar with this 
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material—a review will not harm them and 
at the same time put them in a studious 
frame of mind for higher mental exploits. 
In the future, God willing, these articles 
will be built upon, taking on a higher form 
of development and progression in knowl- 
edge. Why? 

Well, you see, the Boiler Maker Craft is 
a large piece of engineering activity. The 
higher the entire membership can be pulled 
up the flights of scientific attainment—just 
that much greater will your conditions be 
—the public will give greater recognition— 
the employers will then put more dependent 
ability on the individual man; instead of 
using them like emergency labor. The 
boiler and steel ship industry could dispense 
with many a gang leader who is a non- 
producer in many cases, just sits around 
bossing his gang; if the individuals would 
expand their mental development and learn 
more and therefore earn more. 


A boiler maker who sinks into the speci- 
ality class of labor is indeed in a rut. Take 
men who do nothing else but handle high 
pressured air hammers all day; others do 
calking or punching, still others do rolling 
of tubes, others do nothing but put on 
patches, still others do nothing but steel 
tank work—mostly riveting, and so the end- 
less chain continues. And what is most 
peculiar, is each of these midgets loves to 
boast of his work as a boiler maker of years 
experience. Yes: I know, but it does not 
mean anything. 


Do we see them interchange jobs daily? 
Hardly; because each person is human— 
that is he follows that line of work he 
knows most about. That is the sort of work 
he asks for and gets to do, and his em- 
ployer holds him down on this work be- 
cause he cannot have the man experiment 
on his time-or on costly material. It does 
not take long and each worker stakes a 
fence around his particular work—that is a 
mental boundary. Pretty soon this imagi- 
nary boundary becomes iron clad with the 
words fear and doubt to get outside its 


walls. You have the jurisdiction fences, or 
boundary lines between machinist, iron 
workers, sheet metal workers, etc., ete. 


These latter jurisdiction walls are real and 
punishable by a fine if you over-step them 
as a common mechanic. But if you straddle 
all your allied jurisdiction walls as an engi- 
neer—there is no man dare say to you: 
How come! etc., etc. As an engineer you 
can enjoy the entire realm of the mechani- 
cal world, and no man dare say you nay. 

Well then, specialty work as handling 
rivet guns, etc., is a mental condition. That 
is the greatest distance you can penetrate 
mentally, and consequently as time goes on 
you begin to fear and doubt your confidence 
in stepping into another specialty job— 
consequently you stay with what you are 
most familiar. 

Now, I suppose the individual boiler 
maker, as well as the employers and the 
various organizations are not exactly to 
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blame for this condition. Let us not forget 
the Boiler Maker Craft has grown very 
quickly in these last twenty-five years. The 
early fathers, some who still live today ac- 
quired their knowledge experimentally while 
wages were low, and production was not 
much looked after. During this time the 
craft expanded into numerous branches and 
steel activities, so that it run away from 
the members themselves. 


As engineering knowledge was being de- 
veloped, it was distributed only for those 
who went after it with might and main, and 
many of these engineers were outsiders from 
colleges or other. engineering activities. The 
boiler maker was kept at his rivets, his 
flues, etc., because economic pressure run 
the avenues of least resistance. So today 
and every three or four years when a new 
crop of apprentices are mustered out of 
their time—a huge mass of knowledge is 
awaiting them, and vast branches of the 
trade are dumped into their lap for diges- 
tion. But they do not know these exist— 
they again follow the roads of least re- 
sistance and pretty soon they have staked 
an imaginary boundary fence around their 
pet work. 


What is to be done to enliven this con- 
dition? The very men who should read 
this, I am sure will not, and those few who 
do, do all they can to encourage education 
—they are not enough to make themselves 
felt on the masses. Those boiler makers 
who are alive to numerous opportunities 
in encouraging the construction of many 
things locally that are now manufactured 
in large plants; others who could see a 
great army of boiler makers become boiler 
inspectors, and still others engineers, fore- 
men, etc., etc., which have been and. are 
still taken in from outside. Why not boiler 
makers? 


Here the answer is again, the drawback 
lies in the boiler maker himself. He would 
like to get in; but does not know how. Or 
again, he expects to get paid while learning 
his higher profession since he feels the ex- 
perience he gained from his pet line of work 
entitles him to full recognition. He is re- 
luctant to learn from Mother Nature; where 
the farmer must first buy the seed; next 
work the soil and sow his seed. After this 
he must wait a given period before he can 
harvest, and wait still longer before the 
grain is thrashed and sold on the open 
market, and then only does he receive his 
reward. 


A boiler maker who only knows how to 
weld the hammer or put in glues, or patches 
is terribly deficient in mental training. I 
agree, he does know metal, how it works, 
and how much force is required to work 
it, and how much it can stand. But this is 
a matter of “feeling.’’ He cannot tell any- 
body else this secret, nor can he absolutely 
prove that he is right—one man’s - feeling 
is more sensitive while another’s is duller. 
Consequently both, you and I may agree per- 
fectly while doing the practical work; but 
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that is as far as your expression of ability 
could go. 

We cannot exactly blame employers, in- 
surance companies, ship yards, etc., in being 
partial to young engineers. They have 
what the boiler maker has not, and that is 
a comprehensive mathematical education— 
most of these fellows can figure anything 
and everything, and what is still more im- 
portant their minds are open to be moulded 
along the desires of the company employing 
them. In addition, they have received train- 
ing in numerous mechanical lines and that 
makes them far more broader mentally than 
a person who has narrowed himself down 
to a pet line of work. 


I say, let us be honest in these things— 
when we know where the fault lies; a cure 
can then be found and in time conquer 
what is rightfully yours. That is decidedly 
better than to harp and carp around that 
these concerns are showing ill favor to the 
boiler maker, and so hide the real cause of 
the matter. If you enter business, my dear 
sir, I will bet that you also will do as every 
employer does today—that is follow the path 
of least resistance for making profits over 
and above your work. 


So when the boiler maker is sufficiently 
interested to acquire a technical education 
on an equal with the engineer—you can bet 
the scales will change in favor of the boiler 
craft. It is then you can render a still high- 
er service than the purely theoretical engi- 
neer. Hconomic services will tip the scales 
in your favor because to select the highest 
value in services where price is equal and 
in time a higher price will make itself. 


Here again, we see progress is due only 
to a mental condition. ‘You, show me” is 
not confined to Missouri alone, it is a na- 
tional state of mind. Another feature is 
self-satisfaction will never bring advance- 
ment—you must struggle, dig and plan ever 
forward. It is related when Julius Caesar 
once inquired of the gods before a very 
decisive battle that was to make him su- 
preme dictator of the entire Roman world; 
the oracle replied: “If you are satisfied, 
expect worse; if not, then look for better 
fortune.” This meant to him if he did not 
defeat Pompey’s army, he must give up all 
that he had gained by being continually on 
the offensive. 


In fact, there is hardly any excuse in the 
great masses of boiler makers being so com- 
pletely shorn of what is otherwise even an 
elementary training in technical matters. 
In these days when education flows so free- 
ly; where it is even brought to your own 
door by the postman as in your Journal, or 
magazines or special courses of instruction 
and cost little or nothing. Of course, where 
more comprehensive training is desired, such 
as quite a number of boiler makers are now 
entering into with the St. Louis Technical 
Institute; the cost is more; but the concen- 
trated training in crowding 15 years’ work 
into three years is therefore justified by 
the extra cost. 


It is true that the vast majority of boiler 
makers must go to work at an early age— 
they become, first helpers, next apprentices, 
and then journeymen and have spent 6 to 10 
years as helper and apprentice. By this time 
he is up in years for real creative work; 
but his schooling has been so retarded that 
he is quite helpless for creative work. In 
these years from 25 to 35 is the time to set 
up a reputation of some service whose re- 
ward will continually improve your condi- 
tion and income. This is the period of 
building up a structure on which to acquire 
wealth and prominence in the next period 
of life, which is from 40 to 50 years. In 
fact the scale of human life is something as 
follows: 

1 to 10—Play. 

10 to 20—Education. + 

20 to 30—Self discovery. 
30 to 40—Achievement. 
40 to 50—Acquisition. 

50 to 60—Power. 

60 to 70—Honor. 

70 and up—Profit. 


Every observing person will have noticed 
that every person goes through a similar 
period of development. To consider life 
earnestly; it is evident that the period of 
20 to say 85 is the period of developing 
your own freedom—the emancipation of your 
mind from all boundaries, from all processes 
that tend to hold you down. It is in this 
period where education should be sought 
with intense ardor, in order to free the mind 
of petty fears and doubts, of lack in con-~ 
fidences, and acquire valuable experience 
on which to build the rest of life vate a suc- 
cessful flight of events. 


I am sure most workers know what it 
means to speak of political emancipation; 
but very few ever dream of industrial eman- 
cipation. They don’t see any boundaries 
that hedge them in their own narrow rut; 
but listen with open mouth to the artful 
line of sales talk many a soap-box orator 
unravels about the glories, and paradise the 
worker will have under his particular brand 
of emancipation. 


Any man who has read economics, which 
is the science of making a living—they will 
have noticed that the worker has passed 
through six definite periods: thus 


1. Slaughter of enemies taken in battle. 
No steady regular labor. 

2. Slavery. 

3. Serfdom. 


4. “Free” labor governed largely by cus- 
tom in the making of contracts. 


5. “Free” labor with individual contract. 


6. “Free” labor, with collective bargain- 
ing and group contract regulated increasing- 
ly by statute. 


And that, my friend, is about all the 
emancipation labor is likely to get in this 
generation. Any other freedom we wish 
to enjoy, we must emancipate our individual 
selves. And after all that is the big secret 
in life to free ourselves; to know what 
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we are cut out for and then go forward 
making the most of it. 


Now the hope is for these technical arti- 
cles to hasten you on the road of freedom 
from industrial bondage; to dispel the petty 
boundaries around your work. Even though 
you are an all-around mechanic, you still 
are not mentally free in your profession. 
Learn it all; here we start you, and you 
must select additional helping hands to 
guide and direct you until you are strong 
technically. After this it still takes a period 
of time to become scientific in numerous 
allied work, and then you are quite free 
industrially. You have the choice of numer- 
ous positions, of numerous lines of work, 
and can bid for higher or lower work as 
your desires prompt you. 

In -closing, I pass on to you, the com- 
mandment of Almighty God to Noah where 
He said—“Go forth replenish and subdue the 
earth.” 


It is the subduing of the wild forces of 
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nature that is still going on. The making 
of boilers is a great aid in conquering the 
wild eradic forces of the elements. The 
boiler is a great lesson how vast power is 
harnessed and directed constructively for 
the utility of the human family. And finally, 
I should say, that the Spirit of God is truth, 
and this gives you strength and insight to 
master physical problems for the subduing 
of nature. It is because of this extra bles- 
sing which Almighty God has seen fit to 
shower on the western civilization because 
of the majority accepting His communion 
—that such great strides have been made 
over the eastern countries. 


Therefore, my friend, gather strength in 
prayer in mastering your technical educa 
tion. Prayer is my greatest strength, my 
greatest comfort, and I have yet to fina 
the first time where communion with God 
in prayer has failed me. It is the freedom 
of all ages, the only absolute freedom in 
existance. 


News of General Interest 


ONLY RESIDENT TRADE UNION COLLEGE BEGINS FOURTH YEAR. 


Brookwood, the only resident trade union 
college in the United States, situated at 
Katonah, N. Y., 40 miles from New York 
City, will open its doors for its fourth year 
on October 9. There is a capacity enroll- 
ment of about 50 students, of about one-third 
women and two-thirds men. A considerable 
number of applicants have had to be rejected 
this year for lack of space. Thus each year 
witnesses a growing demand on the part of 
the American labor movement for the train- 
ing that Brookwood is able to give. During 
its first year 19 students were in attend- 
ance, the second 29, and the third 38. This 
year the half century mark is reached. 


Miners Coming. 

The students, most of whom are entering 
for a two-year course, will represent over a 
dozen different industries and international 
unions. This year there will be an unusual- 
ly large increase in the number of miners. 
Men from Districts 1, 2, 5, 9 and 12 of the 
United Mines Workers of America are en- 
rolled. This includes both bituminous and 
anthracite miners from the important coal 
mining states of Pennsylvania and Illinois. 
Many of the students have served as or- 
ganizers and officials in the unions from 
which they come. 


Foreign Students. 

In addition to American trade unionists, 
workers from several other countries will be 
in attendance, including England, Denmark, 
Belgium and Japan. Steps are being taken 
by the General Confederation of Mexico to 
provide for the sending of Mexican trade 
‘unionists to Brookwood for training. It is 


expected that official action will be taken 
at the general convention of the Mexican 
Federation following the annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labor in No- 
vember of this year. 


Trade Union Support. 

To the numerous international, state and 
city labor organizations supporting Brook 
wood through the establishment of scholar- 
ships or otherwise, a considerable number of 
organizations have been added during the 
past summer. These include the American 
Federation of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Work- 
ers, the United Textile Workers of America, 
the International Association of Machinists 
and the Detroit Federation of Labor. The 
Central Trades and Labor Council of Greater 
New York and vicinity continues its constant 
and close co-operation with the work of the 
college. 

Building Operations. 

Entering students will find work well un- 
der way on two cottages destined to house 
instructors’ families. The erection of these 
cottages leaves more room in other build- 
ings for students and thus makes possible 
the increased enrollment of the present year. 
With these additions Brookwood will have 
two large structures and five smaller houses. 


Teaching Staff. 

All the full time resident instructors will 
continue as last year. These include A. J. 
Muste, the chairman of the faculty and in- 
structor in history, David J. Saposs, in- 
structor in trade unionism and labor prob- 
lems, Josephine Colby and Mildred T. Cal- 
houn, instructors in English, and Arthur W. 
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Calhoun, instructor in social economics. A 
brief special course in psychology will be 
in charge of Dr. H. A. Overstreet of the 
College of the City of New York. Special 
lectures will include Dr. H. W. L. Dana, 
a grandson of the poet Longfellow, who will 
lecture on literature, Dr. Iago Galdston, lec- 
-turer on health, and Gust. De Muynck, the 
secretary of the Belgian Labor College at 
Brussels, who will be at Brookwood during 
nearly the entire school year will lecture 
on European labor movements. 


Courses. 
Much interest attaches to the preliminary 
course entitled “How to Study,” which will 
this year extend over several weeks at the 
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beginning’ of the term. The object of this 
course is to acquaint the students with the 
aims of the Brookwood course, with some 
knowledge of how the human mind works, 
how to take notes, how to use books and 
periodicals. Various instructors will work 
along with individual students and small 
groups, in order that the men and women 
coming from mines, mills and railroads may 
learn at the outset of their course how to 
use effectively the tools with which intel- 
lectual work is done. All the other courses 
in English, history, economics, trade union 
administration and organization, ete, are 
designed to equip members and officers of 
the trade unions for more effective service 
to their organizations. 


ARE YOU ONE OF NOAH’S NEIGHBORS? 


Undoubtedly when Noah was hammering 
away on the Ark his neighbors sat on the 
fence and watched him and offered advice. 


“What do you want to build that thing 
for?” they asked. “It isn’t going to rain. 
You’re just borrowing trouble.” 


“Youre going to get awful wet,” said 
Noah, and went on with his hammering. 


Noah wasn’t taking any chances. “‘“Bor- 
rowing trouble, am I?” he said to himself. 
“Well, ’m borrowing it from the future, and 
when it comes there won’t be so much of it. 
I believe in preparedness.” And when the 
trouble came, he was ready for it. Events 
justified him. When his neighbors were 
going down for the third time, he and his 
family were sitting comfortably in the ark, 
looking over the passenger list and wonder- 
ing what was the proper treatment for a 
seasick elephant. 


There are lots of people like Noah’s neigh- 
bors in the world today. They are so afraid 
of borrowing trouble that they won’t take 


ordinary precautions, such as taking an um- 
brella on a rainy day. When these people 
are asked to join the Red Cross they say: 
“What good is the Red Cross? The war’s 
over. We don’t need the Red Cross now. 
Wait till another war comes.” And then 
one day a flood or a fire or a tornado hits 
their town and these same people—home- 
less, destitute, without food or shelter— 
are mighty glad to see the Red Cross can- 
teens set up, and to know that Red Cross 
supplies are being rushed into the town as 
fast as motor trucks can carry them. 

The Red Cross will hold its annual Roll 
Call for the renewal of memberships this 
year from the 11th to the 27th of November. 
First aid, disaster relief, public health 
nursing, work for disabled ex-service men, 
courses in home hygiene and care of the 
sick—these are some of the activities for 
which it asks your aid. Borrow a dollar’s 
worth of trouble—of somebody else’s trouble 
—and join. Noah would have joined the 
first day. Isn’t his example worth follow- 
ing? 


THE PROPOSED WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW OF MISSOURI. 


(Written by Former State 


Proposition No. 6 on the November bal- 
lot is “An act providing a system of com- 
pensation for workmen injured in indus- 
trial accidents.” It is a law and not a con- 
stitutional amendment, and is submitted for 
the people to exercise their right to enact 
laws directly. If adopted by the people it 
will be like any other statute and will be 
subject to repeal or amendment by the 
General Assembly. It was put on the bal- 
lot by an initiative petition signed by over 
47,000 legal voters in all parts of the State. 
The petition was circulated by the work- 
ing people of the State, who are united in 
their support of the law. Feeling that the 
people voted down the two previous laws 
because they were unfair to the injured, 
and finding that the employers would only 
agree to a law more unfair than the two 
previous ones, the workers laid aside their 
own differences and agreed on this as a 


Senator Alroy S. Phillips.) 


law which would be fair to both injured 
and employer. 

The proposed law provides that a worker 
injured in an industrial accident shall re- 
ceive all necessary medical aid for the first 
90 days of his disability, not to exceed 
$500.00, but these limits may be extended 
in exceptional cases. Until his wound is 
healed and he is able to return to work he 
receives two-thirds of his wages, but not 
less than $8.00 nor more than $30.00 a 
week, with nothing for the first two days 
unless he is disabled longer than a week. 
If after his wound is healed he is left with 
a permanent injury, such as the loss of 
his right arm at the shoulder, he also re- 
ceives two-thirds of his wages, but not less 
than $10.00 nor more than $30.00 a week, 
for periods varying with the injury, that 
for the arm being 300 weeks. If he is 
totally disabled for life, then for the rest of 
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his life he receives two-thirds of his wages, 
‘but not less than $12.00 nor more than 
$30.00 a week. If he is killed by the acci- 
dent his widow receives enough to bury 
him, but not more than $250.00, and two- 
thirds of his wages for six years, but not 
less than $10.00 nor more than $30.00 a 
week. These benefits are paid by the State 
out of an insurance fund raised by pre- 
miums collected from employers, who pay 
into the State fund as they would to an in- 
surance company. The law is administered 
by a bi-partisan commission of five, ap- 
pointed by the Governor, on which employer 
and employe have equal representation. 
The entire expense of administering the 
act comes out of the premiums paid by the 
employers into the state fund, and will 
amount to about 6 per cent of the earned 
premiums. It is entirely self-supporting and 
will not cost the State a cent, nor will it 
increase taxes in any way. Under no cir- 
cumstances does the law apply to farm 
labor, domestic servants and public em- 
ployes, unless both parties to the employ- 
ment specially agree to come under it. 


The present system is very unsatisfac-. 


tory. The employers pay high insurance 
rates and the injured receive little com- 
pensation. Both parties waste their sub- 
stance in litigation and damage suit lawyers 
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25,000 workers are killed or injured by in- 
dustrial accidents each year in Missouri. 
About 80 per cent of these receive no com- 
pensation for their injuries, and those who 
do must incur the expense and delays of 
litigation. Of the money paid by employers 
for insurance against such accidents, 70 per 
cent goes to the insurance companies for 
their expenses. Five per cent goes to the 
lawyers for the injured and but 25 per cent 
reaches the injured and their widows. The 
proposed law pays fair compensation to each 
of the injured and eliminates waste and 
delay, and the state insurance fund will 
furnish insurance to the employers at an 
average of over 40 per cent under what it 
costs them today. The reason for this is 
that by eliminating litigation, waste and ex- 
pense, the 75 per cent cost of administra- 
tion is cut to less than 6 per cent and the 
saving is distributed between the injured 
and the employers. 

There is nothing drastic or radical about 
this law. It is fair to both employer and 
employee, and the general public. It ls a 
moderate adjustment of the law to changes 
brought about by the war, and it embodies 
the best features of the laws of other 
states. It pays fair compensation to the 
injured, it saves the employer money, it 
will reduce the cost of living for the people, 


and insurance companies grow fat. Over and it will cost the State nothing. 
BAERFACTS. 
, By J. M. BAER, The Congressional- Cartoonist. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Cummins—His Flop. 

This week I restrain myself and let Cum- 
mins, of Cummins-Esch Law fame, stalwart 
defender of Coolidge, hold the boards as a 
fine sample of old party political somer- 


‘saulting. 


CUMMINS AT PITTS- 
BURGH, PA., 1913. 
“If the supreme ju- 

dicial tribunal of any 

state holds a law, 
which vitally affects 
the welfare of the 
people, to be uncon- 
stitutional, and the 
voters desire an op- 
portunity to express 
their opinion with re- 
gard to it, the law it- 
self ought to be sub- 


CUMMINS AT OT- 
TUMWA, IOWA, 
SEPT. 25, 1924 

“Tt is my judgment 
that if the Constitu- 
tion should be so 
amended so as to 
withdraw from the 
Supreme Court of the 
United States the 
power to declare an 
Act of Congress or an 
Act of a state legisla- 
ture unconstitutional, 


the United States as 
a government would 
not endure a single 
decade.” 

“Tf we should take 


mitted to popular de- 
cision.” 

“When the day of 
the election comes, 
let the voters say 


whether or not the 
law shall be put in 
operation, the Consti- 
tution to the con- 
trary, notwithstand- 


“A law ought, be- 
fore it becomes effec- 
tive, to receive the 
affirmative assent of 
such a proportion of 
the voters as would 
make it clear that it 
embodies the popular 
desire. If it be so 
adopted, then let it 
have the effect of 
amending the Consti- 
stitution rather than 
the effect of over- 
riding the construc- 
tion which a judicial 
tribunal has given to 


away the authority 
of the courts to de- 
termine whether an 
Act of legislation has 
been prohibited by 
the Constitution, or 
whether it is within 
the powers granted 
by the Constitution 
to Congress, we 
might as well abolish 
the Constitution, for 
in) the * conflict viof 
jurisdiction which 
would inevitably fol- 
low there would be 
no resort save _ to 
brute force and 
Mightinstead of 
Right would always 
prevail. This, means, 
whatever it may be 
euphemistically 


called, a military dic- 
tatorship, or, as an 
alternative, the abo- 
lition of state gov- 
ernments.”’ 


the Constitution.” 


ILLINOIS LABOR IN BIG FIGHT TO MAKE LAFOLLETTE PRESIDENT. 


Chicago, I1].—The Illinois State Federation 
of Labor and the Chicago Federation of 
Labor are giving whole-hearted support to 
the non-partisan political program of the 
American Federation of Labor. Particular 
attention is being given to the fight against 
the injunction evil. 

Outstanding figures in the great battle 
are John H. Walker of Springfield and 
Victor A. Olander of Chicago, president and 


secretary respectively, of the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor, and President John 
Fitzpatrick and Secretary EH. N. Nockels of 
the Chicago Federation of Labor. 


The Chicago Federation of Labor has con- 
curred in the following declarations of the 
State Federation as to Presidential candi- 
dates: 


“The Illinois State Federation of Labor 
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adheres strictly to the principles and. poli- 
cies of the American Federation of Labor 
in political activities as well as in all other 
matters, and we are in complete agreement 
with the Executive Council of the A. F. of L. 
in support of the candidacies of Rcbert M. 
La Follette of Wisconsin, independent Re- 
publican, for President of the United States, 
and Burton K. Wheeler of Montana, inde- 
pendent Democrat, for Vice-President of the 
United States. 

“The national conventions of the Republi: 
can and Democratic parties have failed to 
take cognizance of the vital public issues 
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now pressing for solution. * Under these cir- 
cumstances, a proper regard for the national 
interest compels thoughtful citizens who 
place country above party to give,earnest 
attention and wholehearted support to the 
independent political movement now sweep- 
ing forward under the able leadership of 
United States Senators La Follette and 
Wheeler.” : 

The Chicago Federation also declares it- 
self in accord with the policy of the A. F. 
of L. as to Congressional candidacies. Gov- 
ernor Len S. Small, Republican, is being 
supported for re-election. 


CRITICIZING COURTS. 


By G. W. PERKINS, 
President, International Cigarmakers’ Union 


For years the daily press, especially that 
portion of it which leans toward corporation 
interests, employers, professional politicians 
and the dollar mark self-styled patriot, have 
been industriously slamming the unions and 
members thereof who have had the temerity 
to criticize court decisions that have been 
against labor and labor’s best interests. 

Immediately after Judge Caverly’s de- 
cision in the Leopold-Loeb case these same 
self-appointed keepers of the sacredness of 
the courts and judges thereof immediately 
slammed Judge Caverly for his decision. 
From Coast to Coast the daily press has 
criticized the Judge and has printed thou- 
sands of statements from ministers, politi- 


cians, business men, and reformers, severely 
criticizing the Judge and his decision in that 
notorious case. 

It makes a difference who criticizes the 
court. Labor must bow in humble submis- 


sion to courts and judges, when they fla- | 
grantly interfere with the just and inalien- | 


able rights of labor, or be accused of sedi- 


’ tion, treason, and an attempt to destroy the 


courts, the bulwark of the Constitution and 
of civilization itself. 
others criticize the judges, 
courts, with impunity. Some do as they 
please. It is lese-majesty for the workers 
to question or criticize the judges and the 
courts. 


the sacred 


COURT DECISION MEANS MRS. FERGUSON WILL BE NEXT GOVERNOR 
OF TEXAS. 


By Staff Correspondent International Labor News Service. 


Dallas, Texas.—Mrs. Miriam A. Ferguson, 
now internationally known as “Ma” Fergu- 
son, will be the next governor of Texas. 

If anyone had any remaining doubts on 
that subject they were dispelled when Su- 
perior Judge George C. Calhoun, of Austin, 
upheld the right of women to hold public 
elective office in Texas. 

Women were held in all particulars to 
have a right to hold public elective offices. 
The decision brushed aside the old English 
common law disabilities against women hold- 
ing office as. was contended by the plaintiff 
in an action seeking to disqualify Mrs. Fer- 
guson. 

San Antonio Man Brings Suit. 

Charles M. Dickson of San Antonio 
brought the suit praying for an injunction 
restraining certain state officials from plac- 
ing Mrs. Ferguson’s name on the ticket at 
the November election. 

In his decision the judge attacked the con- 
tention that the state constitution had bar- 
red women from holding office of governor 
because it used the words “he” and “his.” 
The court held that in other places the con- 
stitution barred women by specific provi- 
sions and if it had been the intention of the 
framers of the law to prevent a woman from 
becoming governor they would have said so 
and specifically excluded her from this of- 
fice. 


Entire Family Not Punished. 

The plaintiff had set up a contention that 
was regarded by all lawyers and by almost 
all the public as purile. He contended that 
the impeachment of James Ferguson re- 
flected specifically upon the wife and other 
members of the family. This the judge 
threw out with the words: 

“This is so narrow and technical an ob- 
jection that to uphold it is to say that the 
taint is on the entire family. A sense of 
justice and fairness is against this. No 
matter what the husband does the punish- 
ment in law is not visited on the entire 
family.” 

There was a question in this entire legal 
action that was kept in the background. 
There are in Texas many women holding 
public elective offices. There are tax as- 


The daily press and 


ieee 


sessors, tax collectors, county clerks and at 


least one sheriff. 
Ruling Against Women Dangerous. 
To have decided that women could not 
legally hold public elective offices would 


have placed all these women in a position of — 


holding office illegally, therefore their acts 


would not be legal and would have no stand- 
ing in law. 

This was a situation fraught with far- 
reaching effects. 


form all the functions that men do. They 


Women county clerks per- 


are the county recorders and all deeds, con- 


. 
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-veyances and recordable documents pass 
through their hands. All land conveyances 
under the hands of women clerks would 
therefore have been rendered null and void 
and this alone would entail a snarl that it 


would require a generation of curative ef- 


fort. to disentangle. : 

But the judge decided otherwise and by 
his decision legalized all these acts and 
established Mrs. Ferguson’s position on safe 
grounds. The decision will stand and Mrs. 

Ferguson will be overwhelmingly elected. 


Election to Mean Overthrow of Klan. 
That election will mean the complete over- 
throw of the political power of the Ku Klux 
Klan in the state of Texas. The Klan an- 
nounces that it will stay in politics but that 


means a bolt from the Democratic party and, 
while some of the leaders may bolt, they 
are more in the position of being kicked out 
than that of gracefully retiring. 


No one has raised a voice to declare that 
Mrs. Ferguson did not fairly, legally and 
overwhelmingly win the Democratic nomina- 
tion. Her election is virtually conceded by 
all contending parties and she will go into 
office early in January on a majority prob- 
ably the largest ever given to a governor 
in the history of the state. 

Dr. G. C. Butte, until recently dean of the 
law school at the University of Texas, is 
running on the Republican ticket but no 
one takes his candidacy seriously. It is an 
empty honor. 


WHY YOU SHOULD VOTE FOR LA FOLLETTE. 
By OLIVER BH. CARRUTH. 


No. 6. 


To bring to the many the highest level of 
average happiness and well being is the 
chief aim of the constructive political and 
economic program outlined in the La Fol- 
lette platform. 

One of the most important planks in the 
platform designed to benefit the many urges 
the creation of a Government marketing 
corporation to provide, in the words of the 
platform, “a direct route between farm pro- 
ducer and city consumer and to assure farm- 
ers fair prices for their products and protect 
consumers from the profiteers in foodstuffs 
and other necessaries of life.” 

This is a plank that should be of keen in- 
terest to an overwhelming majority of the 
people of the United States, as it is aimed at 
the high cost of living, which affects nearly 
one hundred per cent of the population. 

Under the La Follette plan, both farmer 
and consumer would benefit. The farmer 
would get fair and stable prices for his prod- 
ucts, while the consumer would be protected 
from exorbitant prices imposed by the mid- 
dlemen and others who have no hand in ac- 
tual production. Creation of such a cor- 
poration as the La Follette platform pro- 
poses would be a blow at the economic 
waste of the middleman, whose often exor- 
bitant profits come from the pockets of 
both farmers and consumer. 


A vote for La Follette and Wheeler will 
be a vote to. supplant with a better system 
the present wasteful and uneconomic meth- 
od of distributing farm produce. It will 
back up the demand for justice for the farm- 
er and will serve notice on special interests 
that the welfare of the many, for which the 
La Follette candidacy is concerned, is para- 
mount above all other questions. 
Co-operative enterprises offer one of the 
most promising mediums by which the peo- 
ple may lower the cost of living and develop 
ability to manage industrial and agricul- 
tural production and distribution. 
For this reason, the plank in the La Fol- 
lette-Wheeler platform pledging protection 
and aid to co-operative enterprises by Na- 


tional and state legislation is one of the 
most important sections of the Progressive 
program. 

Under a government controlled by the 
Progressive forces backing La Follette, co- 
operative enterprises, whether conducted by 
farmers or city consumers, would be given 
every possible aid and encouragement. The 
farmers would be helped to form co-oper- 
ative organizations for the sale of their 
products and thé city workers would like- 
wise be helped to co-operate for the more 
advantageous purchase and distribution of 
foodstuffs, clothing and other necessities of 
life. 

Second only to the actual, tangible results 
of co-operation is the building of the peo- 
ple’s managing and executive ability. ‘-Sam- 
uel J. Tilden, one of the nation’s great 
statesmen, said that the “whole progress of 
society consists in learning how to attain, 
by the independent action or voluntary asso- 
ciation of individuals, those only through 
the agency of government, and in lessening 
the sphere of legislation and enlarging the 
individual reason and conscience.”’. That co- 
operative enterprises tend strongly to bring 
about that enlarging of the “individual rea- 
son” that Tilden mentions is the testimony 
of those who have studied co-operation in 
its various aspects. . 


The co-operative plank is only one of 
many good reasons why the wage earner 
should vote for La Follette. Other La Fol- 
lette planks will be discussed in articles 
to come. 

That coal, oil, lumber and other natural 
resources should not be wasted but should 
be carefully used and scientifically con- 
served for the benefit of this and coming 
generations is admitted by all but the few 
who wish to exploit ruthlessly the nation’s 
resources for their own private benefit. 

The La Follette platform recognizes that 
conservation of natural resources is one of 
the most important problems before the na- 
tion and it declares for “strict public con- 
trol of all natural resources, including coal, 
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iron and other ores, oil and timber lands, in 
the interest of the people.” 

This plank constitutes one of the most 
compelling of the many good reasons why 
the wage earner should vote for La Follette 
and Wheeler. The wage earner is interested 
more than any other class in obtaining coal, 
lumber and other natural resources at rea- 
sonable prices. This he cannot do-if these 
resources are sacrificed to private greed. 

A victory for La Follette and Wheeler 
would be unmistakable notice to the looters 
of the nation’s resources that their day is 
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done. Under an Administration controlled 
by the Progressive forces there would be no 
room for Teapot Dome scandals. The gifts 
of Nature would be strictly controlled for 
the benefit of the many, not exploited for 
the enrichment of the few, and the nation 
would be well on its way to that ideal to- 
ward which the Progressives are working— 
the highest level of average happiness and 
well-being for the great mass of the people. 

Other unassailable reasons why you 
should vote for the La Follette-Wheeler 
ticket will be given in succeeding articles. 


GET OUT THE VOTE. 
By JOHN P. FREY, 


President, Ohio State Federation of Labor. 

Some of the greatest fault finders in the 
trade union movement are found among 
those who do not attend the meetings, and 
the same is true in public affairs. Many of 
those who are most bitter because of the 
failure of public officials to do what they 
should, are members of that enormous army 
of voters who do not vote. At the last na- 
tional election more than one-half of the 
voters did not go to the polls; the total 
being about 49 per cent of the number of 
registered voters. 


Other organizations are today actively at 
work to get out their vote. On July 4th the 
National Association of Manufacturers is- 
sued an appeal to all of its members, and 
to the members of its three hundred affili- 


ated organizations, urging upon them to get 
out the employers’ votes on election day. 
This organization, which has from its begin- 
ning shown open hostility to the trade union 
movement, has already issued six million 
copies of its “get out the vote” pamphlet. 


The election this November will have a 
very great influence upon the welfare of our 
movement. The trade union vote in its en- 
tirity should be registered in the ballot box. 


It would be a most advisable step for the 


local unions of all organizations to create 
a “get out the vote’ committees, so that 
the stigma of finding fault with public offi- 
cials while failing to vote, could not be made 
against the trade unionists. 

Get out the trade union vote one hundred 
per cent! ; 


LAWYERS WIN FIRST PRIZE FOR GRADE A F OOLISHNESS. 
By OLIVER E. CARRUTH. ; 


First prize for general all-around foolish- 
ness goes this week to a lawyers’ committee 
which denounces as Bolshevism the La Fol- 
lette proposal to limit the powers of the 
Supreme Court. 

Lawyers" are supposed to be judicially- 
minded, but the statement issued at New 
York by the committee is far from being 
judicial. Consider, for example, the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“The La Follette attack upon our Consti- 
tution and the Supreme Court is but the 
first step toward Socialism, Bolshevism and 
chaos. It would be the death knell to the 
stability of our institutions and to the pros- 
perity and happiness of millions of workers, 
honest Americans.” 

How’s that for reasoning? Simply be- 
cause the Progressives propose to limit the 
Supreme Court’s power to thwart the will 
of the people, they are called workers for 
Republican candidates. It is no wonder 
that men capable of emitting such piffle as 
has just been quoted are backing Coolidge 
and Dawes. Nothing but support of Cool- 
idge, the;immovable standpatter and of 
Dawes, the injunctionist and “open shop- 
per,” could be expected of it. bg 


Far from being a step toward Bolshevism 
and chaos, as the reactionaries contend, re- 


form of the courts is a big step toward the. 


elimination of the bitter discontent that 
leads to Bolshevism and radicalism of the 
most extreme brand. This truth never 
seems to penetrate the alleged intellects 
of the standpatters. 
stance, that such a decision as was recently 
made by the Supreme Court of Mississippi 
is sacred, and view with horror, assumed 
or real, any move to limit court tyranny. 
The Mississippi decision was made in the 
case of an engineer who without warning 
suddenly stopped a train upon signal from 


the conductor to prevent running over a 


cow. The stopping of the train threw a 
switchman standing on the front end of a 
car under the wheels and he was killed. 

The Mississippi Supreme Court, in its pro- 
found wisdom, decided that the engineer 
was not negligent unless he knew that the 
Switchman was in a position of peril and 
neither was the railroad company liable 
where it was not guilty of negligence. The 
switchman was deemed to have assumed the 
risks of his employment and the injury was 
due to the hazardous nature of his work. 
The claim for compensation for his death, 
therefore, was denied. 


They believe, for in- — 


So, because the switchman was in a haz- 3 
ardous employment, his family gets no com- — 


pensation for his death. Verily, the mental . 


1 
v 


‘ 
% 


lita 
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processes of courts are strange and above 


the heads of ordinary people! 


Contrast the decision of the Mississippi 
court with the common-sense ruling of a 
state workingmen’s compensation bureau, 
which could decide a case on its merits, re- 
gardless of legal quibbles and technicalities. 
The case was as follows: 

An employe was directed by a superior to 
go to a nearby city for a repeating coil. He 


- was given 80 cents and told to take a jitney 


bus. He was not expressly forbidden to use 
any other method in going to the nearby 
city. He was told that if the part was not 
procured in town there would be three 
weeks’ delay in getting it elsewhere and 
believing it necessary to obtain the part as 
quickly as possible, he went to his home 
nearby and obtained his father’s automobile 
to use on the trip. 

After obtaining the coil and while on the 
road returning to his place of work, the 
automobile skidded and collided with a trol- 
ley car, so that the man’s skull was frac- 
tured. The New Jersey Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Bureau held that at the time of 
the accident the employe was doing what 
he believed to be the right thing under the 
circumstances to further the interest of his 
employer. He was under no greater risk in 
using his father’s automobile than if he 
had used the jitney bus and moreover, had 
not been forbidden to ride in any other ve- 
hicle other than the bus. The Bureau 
awarded compensation for temporary dis- 
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ability and total permanent disability of 15 
per cent awarded in addition to medical 
and attorney’s fees. 

A court, in all probability, would have de- 
cided the case in an entirely different man- 
ner. The judicial wiseacres would have 
held that as the employer had not taken a 
jitney bus, his injury was his own fault and 
he was entitled to no compensation. This 
wouldn’t have done the injured man or his 
dependents any good, but the majesty of ju- 
dicial “reasoning” would have been upheld 
and compared to that, what is a‘little thing 
like a decision based on common sense and 
ordinary ideas of justice? 


Speaking of workmen’s compensation, em- 
ployers in Missouri are tearing their hair 
because a proposal to enact compensation 
laws will come before the voters in the No- 
vember elections. 

The Associated Industries of Missouri is 
fighting the proposal on the ground that its 
features are “radical” and tend to drive in- 
dustries from the state. The employers ig- 
nore the fact that 42 states have enacted 
workmen’s compensation laws and still sur- 
vive. 

The Missouri State Federation of Labor 
is not taking seriously the anguished howls 
of the employers and is making a vigorous 
drive for the proposed law. The workers 
realize that many employers oppose any 
change, however beneficial, on general prin- 
ciples, and they are confident the people 
will endorse the proposal. 


DAWES’ DEFENDERS PROTEST OVERMUCH THEIR HERO’S. 
| INNOCENCE. 
By Frank E. Wolfe. 


Defenders of Dawes are protesting over- 
much. They are scrambling the whole de- 
fense with their loud cries about the inno- 
cence of their hero. 


It is admitted by the most earnest pro- 
testants that Dawes broke the banking laws 
of Illinois in the matter of compounding an 
unlawful act with William Lorimer when 
the candidate for vice-president supplied the 
La Salle Street Trust and Savings Bank 
with funds of the Central Trust Company 
to the amount of $1,250,000 which was used 
as a “dummy” fund to convince the state 


auditor that the bank had an adequate sup- 
ply of capital and surplus to lawfully per- 


mit the institution to change over from a 


national to a state bank. 


According to statement issued by John 


| Barton Payne, in apologizing for the illegal 


acts of Dawes, the latter did something 
that many other bankers have done in the 
past—in fact, he indicates it is a common 
custom! , 

He says it is practiced frequently and 
that it was not an “intentional violation of 


the law.” 


When the Lorimer bank busted no doubt 
Mr. Lorimer did not intentionally bust it, 
but it was just as busted, so far as the 


depositors were concerned, as if the act 
was intentional. 

In fact the depositors did not consider 
Mr. Lorimer’s inadvertent and unintentional 
acts as entirely blameless. They got action. 
The Chicago Title and Trust Company' as 
receiver for the Lorimer bank sued The 
Central Trust Company (Mr. Dawes’ Bank) 
for $1,000,000, charging that by supplying the 
dummy capital it had violated the state 
banking laws, and therefore should be held 
responsible to the creditors. Recently the 
case was decided in favor of the plaintiff 
and Mr. Dawes’ bank must pay something 
like $100,000. 

Let us have some of Mr. Payne’s own 
words by way of explanation: 


“When application was made to organize 
the state institution, the auditor stated to 
Mr. Lorimer that it was the practice to re- 
quire the actual cash capital and surplus of 
the proposed organization to be presented 
and counted. 

“Mr. Lorimer went to the Central Trust 
Company and asked General Dawes, then 
its president, whether the Central Trust 
Company would cash the cashier’s check of 
the La Salle Street National Bank for $1,- 
250,000 stating that the bank had adequate 
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assets in the form of notes and other securi- 
ties, but did not, of course, keep on hand 
the entire amount of its capital and sur- 
plus in currency, and to call in cash would 
require the calling in of notes and an an- 
noyance to the bank’s customers. 


“General Dawes replied that he would 
cash the check with pleasure. Mr. Lorimer 
asked what would be the charge. General 
Dawes replied, ‘Nothing,’ that he would do 
it as an act of courtesy. A cashier’s check 
of the National bank was thereupon drawn, 
the auditor and Mr. Lorimer came with the 
check to the Central Trust Company, pre- 
sented the same for payment, and the cash 
was delivered to Mr. Lorimer in the pres- 
ence of the auditor and by and by Lorimer 
handed it to the auditor, who counted it and 
handed it back to Mr. Lorimer. 


“The money was returned to the Central 
Trust Company, and the cashier’s check of 
the National bank taken up. A certificate 
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was issued, certifying that the La Salle 
Street Trust and Savings Bank was duly 
organized.” 

Quite so. Precisely, that and nothing less. 
Mr. Dawes knew what the law was. He 
willingly and knowingly violated the state 
laws. To credit him with ignorance of the 
law is to brand him as stupid and guileless. 
Mr. Dawes is not that. 


It was not a technical violation of the 
law. It was a real, deliberate and inten- 
tional act on the part of both Lorimer and 
Dawes and the depositors and the judges 
who have just said so in their decision and 
Mr. Lorimer and Mr. Dawes know it. 

So does any sane man who will give it 
a minute’s thought. 


The contention that Mr. Dawes had not 
the slightest intention to aid a fraud is not 
even specious.’ It is insincere and uncon- 
vincing and despite Mr. Payne’s former high 
standing, does not carry weight. 


LA FOLLETTE SAYS: 


The orgy of greed that followed the war 
was even more remorseless than the orgy 
of profiteering during the war. During these 
years four great crimes were committed 
against the people. They were: 


1. Controlling the credit resources of the 
country, they depreciated the price of lib- 
erty bonds, and by various devices forced 
patriotic purchasers to sell them at from 
80 to 90 cents on the dollar to the banks 
that had promised to carry them, which 
bonds, as soon as the public had been shaken 
out, speedily rose to par. Honest holders 
were subjected to losses of millions of 
dollars. 


2. In 1920 the banking groups of Wall 
Street in control of the nation’s railways 
and major industries made war on organ- 
ized labor. They determined to strip the 
worker of the small gains that he had 
made during the war and reduce his wage 
scale and standard of living below pre-war 
days. Four million men were thrown out 
of employment for nearly a year, and the in- 
dustrial life of America was disorganized 
or prostrate. Armies of men walked the 
streets, and thousands of business men and 
farmers were bankrupt. The loss to the 
nation was measured by billions of dollars 
in this attempt to destroy the labor move- 
ment in America. 


3. Not content with the control of all of 
the major industries of America, this pre- 
datory group of banks and monopolies used 
its power to still further destroy competi- 
tion and independent industry by forcing 
thousands of business men into bankruptcy 
or under monopoly. 


4. Finally, through a conspiracy of the 
banking agencies of the country, agricul- 
ture was all but destroyed. In the fall of 
1920, through the action of the Federal Re- 


serve Board at Washington, local banks 
were inspired to call in the loans they had 
made to the farmers and to restrict credit 
to farmers for carrying their crops. Farm- 
ers were compelled to throw their produce 
on the market. 


By this action, farm produce valued at 
billions of dollars was forced onto the mar- 
ket. Prices fell like an avalanche in con- 
sequence. Speculators, commission meh, 
millers and packers were then enabled to 
buy with the credit resources which had 
been taken from the farmer. ; 


Hundreds of banks were ruined, six hun- 
dred thousand farmers were bankrupted. 


Coincident with this banking conspiracy 
went an increase in freight rates, an in- 
crease which made it difficult for farmers to 
market their produce at all or only at a 
ruinous loss. 


This conspiracy of the economic oligarchy 
in control of credit and transportation caused 
a huge shrinkage in the value of farm prop- 
erty. According to the recent report of the 
U. S. Secretary of Agriculture, the value of 
farm property declined twenty billion dol- 
lars from 1920 to 1924. It spread distress 
from the Mississippi to the Pacific. 


Thus the economic oligarchy that controls 
our government has used its power. Thus 
privilege has impoverished a people. These 
are some of the prices the American people 
have had to pay because they have lost con- 
trol of their government. 


These are some of the reasons why the 
people demand a new political alignment 
and new instruments through which they 
may express their will. 


That is why there is today an Indepen- 
dent-Progressive ticket contesting the elec- 
tion against the two old parties. 
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ON WITH THE DANCE; LET TRUTH BE UNDEFINED! 
By Chester M. Wright. 


A lot of childish nonsense and tommyrot 
is coming from old party campaigners as 
the fight wears on. The most foolish of it 
all comes from the Coolidge headquarters 
where the Constitution is being defended 
twenty-four hours a day and no enemy in 
sight. 

There is just one political group in the 
United States that menaces the Constitution 
and Coolidge isn’t saying a word about that 
group. The Communists have drawn none 
of the Republican fire. 

Coolidge orators are sizzling the platforms 
with great bursts of fear about the menace 
of La Follette. It is gathered from these 
fearsome orators that La Follette won't 
leave enough of the Constitution to make a 
- paper napkin for a ten cent doll. La Fol- 
lette is pictured as the one and only, blown 
in the bottle, Constitution destroyer. 


Do. folks swallow that brand of political 
fakery? Does it get anywhere? Does any 
one seriously believe that La Follette is a 
menace to the Constitution? 

The Coolidge campaigners, including 
Coolidge, must think it “gets by” or they 
wouldn’t keep on defending the Constitu- 
tion so valiantly. They are everlastingly 
whaling the life out of their perfectly good 
straw man. 

But what a shallow, silly, preposterous 
argument they offer. La Follette,has never 
done or said anything that could be stretched 
into an attack on the Constitution. Noth- 
ing in his platform constitutes even the 
shadow of an attack on the Constitution. 

The Coolidge orators think they can scare 
folks with their wind jamming, and so they 
tear loose and let the poor population have 
it with both barrels. They are taking 
politics darned near down to its lowest level 
—and that’s a mighty long ways down! 

La Follette’s platform proposes that the 
people have a chance to vote on a Constitu- 
tional amendment to limit the power of the 
Supreme Court. That is good, sound democ- 
racy, it is according to the Constitution and 
it is according to every concept that Amer- 
icans hold dear and believe in with all their 
souls. 


There’s a simple little story that has come 
down to us out of the dim past about rais- 
ing the cry of “thief.” It is no new trick. 


If you want to get away with something 
you cry “thief” and join the crowd chasing 
the innocent bystander. 

A lot of “solid, substantial’? men on the 
Coolidge wagon need to cry “thief” and no- 
body can much blame them for trying to 
make a get-away. But most folks ought to 
be wise to the game by now—this being 
1924 when the genus “hick” is supposed to 


. be extinct and every mother’s Son knows 


what’s going on in the world. 

The crowd that looted the nation’s oil 
reserves, corrupted the Veterans’ Bureau, 
tried to get away with a ship subsidy, used 
the Federal Reserve system to ‘‘deflate” the 
workers and the farmers and put over the 
infamous Daugherty railroad injunction is 
in desperate need of turning the spotlight 
somewhere else. “Stop thief!” is the good 
old game. Make folks think “there he goes”’ 
instead of “here he is.” So they shout that 
La Follette is a menace to the Constitu- 
tion. 

It is pitiful to see dignified statesmen 
and “great” lawyers gettin down to such 
political depths of desperation. 


The La Follette candidacy is the answer 
to a great call from the people for some- 
thing clean and capable of cleaning out the 
muck; for honesty and courage in public 
office. 

The American people know their-Constitu- 
tion; and also they know the tyrannical 
judges who don’t care a hoot for the Con- 
stitution; and they know the big thieves 
and rascals that would swipe the tombstone 
from the Unknown Soldiers’ grave if they 
thought they could make eight per cent on 
it: 

Moreover, the people are getting so they 
know the difference between bunk and 
truth; they don’t lose their heads and run 
when a crook comes yellin “stop thief.” 
They’re a pretty good lot of Sherlock 
Holmeses on their own account and they’re 
spotting the real culprit with astonishing 
accuracy and unanimity. 

Mr. Coolidge’s campaigners would be a 
lot more dignified and appealing if they 
launched a straight-out fight for reaction as 
the accredited representatives of Big Busi- 
ness and International Finance. But the G. 
O. P. must have its carnival of bunk; on 
with the dance, let truth be undefined! 


LA FOLLETTE’S MESSAGE TO AMERICAN TRADE UNIONISTS. 


Here is Senator La Follette’s special mes- 
sage, read Monday night at Labor mass 
meetings, rallies and organizations through- 
out-the United States: 

One hundred and fifty years ago the 
American people were engaged in a great 
struggle for human liberty. Our forefathers 
sought to free themselves from the tyranny 
of British rule and to establish for their 


children and for all coming generations a 
nation in which the will of the people should 
rule. 

Today we are engaged in a struggle to 
free our government from the control of 
the economic despotism which is today su- 
preme. 

Our forefathers did not gain their free- 
dom except at the risk of their lives and by 
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the sacrifice of their properties. Do you 
recall the solemn words with which they 
concluded the immortal document in which 
they proclaimed their independence? 

“And for the support of this Declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.” 

Thanks to ,their success in handing down 
to their children the blessing of free 
political institutions, it is not necessary for 
us today to make the sacrifices which they 
endured. We have in the ballot a weapon 
by which we may regain control of our 
government. 

I appeal to you to devote yourself to the 
Progressive cause with the same spirit and 
determination which in 1776 established this 
nation. 

The people are aroused, but hard work is 
necessary to insure our victory at the polls 
on November fourth. 

I call, therefore, for volunteers to perform 


WORKING WOMEN HAVE 
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the following services for the Progressive 
movement. 


First: To get out the vote in your block 
and your shop. Talk to every man and 
woman personally and see that they under- 
stand why they should vote our ticket. 


Second: To _ distribute literature and 
sample ballots on election day so that every 
voter may know how to vote right. 

Third: To act as watchers at the polls 
and see that every Progressive voter is 
given an opportunity to cast his vote, and 


- above all to see that the ballots are counted 


fairly. 

If every one of you will volunteer and 
perform these services whole-heartedly, we 
shall be victorious in spite of all the cor- 
rupt tactics to which our opnouenty may 
resort. 

This is your fight and I appeal to you to 
do your part.. 

Yours, for victory, 
(Signed) ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE. 


BIG STAKE IN CAMPAIGN. 


By Julia O‘Connor, 


President Telephone Operators’ Department 


The women of the labor movement, 
whether wage earners themselves or the 
wives and home-makers of union men, have 
great interests at stake in the Presidential 
campaign of 1924. We have been citizens 
in our own right but a few brief years; we 
are the first generation of women who have 
influenced through the ballot box the polit- 
ical destiny of our country; we are now 
called to service in an inspiring and potent 
opportunity to demonstrate our loyalty to 
the labor cause, to indicate the high order 
of our political intelligence, to insist that 
in the councils of politics and of govern- 
ment the emphasis shall be upon human 
values. There will be no challenge to the 
statement that the labor movement is a 
great educator; and so beyond the oppor- 
tunity of more sheltered women, it has been 
possible for us to acquire political knowl- 


edge, to develop a sense of economic 
values, to embellish the worth of our 
citizenship. It has been argued for years 


that no group in America so understands 
democracy, so values freedom, as the group 
which has fought out on the firing line of 


of the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 


the American labor movement the most im- 
portant struggle of all—the struggle for 
industrial. emancipation. 


The women of the movement have been 
the heirs and beneficiaries of this age-old 
crusade for human freedom, and they com- 
mit themselves unreservedly to the candi- 
dacies of Robert M. La Follette and Burton 
K. Wheeler, because in these men and their 
personal records in public life, 
platform, in their individual character they 
see best realized the aspirations of those 


in their — 


who want America to achieve a genuine 


democracy. 


Proponents of the American Federation 
of Labor’s great economic program, zealous 
guardians of our fundamental liberties 
against court usurpations, pioneers of pro- 
tective child labor legislation, above all, 
splendid Americans inspired by the high- 
est motives of public service, La Follette 
and Wheeler deserve the suffrage of all 
women who are influenced by thé great 
traditions, and who are loyal to the great 
ideals of the American labor movement. 


PRO-LABOR CANDIDATES WIN NICARAGUA ELECTION. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Managua, Nicaragua, (By Cable).—Elec- 
tion returns now indicate a sure plurality 
for the National ticket, Solarzano for Presi- 
dent and Sacasa for Vice-President. (This 
is the ticket supported by President Mar- 
tinez, under whose brief regime workers 
have for the first time been allowed to or- 
ganize freely.) 

The defeated candidates, 
Corea, 
trouble. 


Chamorro and 
are tirelessly seeking to create 
Signatures are being sought to a 


petition to the American government for 
the establishment here of a military gov- 
ernment. 
law, constitutes treason. 


It is charged freely that Corea obtained 


= 


Such petition, under Nicaraguan 


financial aid from big American corpora- 


tions and plans to sail for the United States 
to press claims that his candidacy was dis- 
criminated against. 


The election was the first free and fair + 


an 


ment service, 
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election held here for many years. Labor, 
which supported Solarzano and Sacasa, is 
rejoicing. 

A representative of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor, Mr..H. L. Brunson, 
visited Nicaragua early this summer and 
assisted materially in the organization of 
the workers in Nicaragua. Canuto A. 
Vargas, Spanish Language Secretary of the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor, is now 
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en route home after a similar effort. It 
is confidently expected that a strong Nica- 
raguan trade union movement will be rep- 
resented at the Pan-American Federation 
of Labor convention to be held in Mexico 
City December 3. The effect of organiza- 
tion in Nicaragua and of the election of a 
progressive president in that country will, 
it is generally believed, be felt through all 
Central America. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION REPORT FAVORS PUBLIC EMPLOY- 
MENT OFFICES. 


New York City, Oct. 20.—The establish- 
ment of a free nation-wide public employ- 
to be maintained by the 
states in cooperation with the federal and 
local governments, for the benefit of men, 
women, and juniors in all walks of life, is 
recommended by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion in a 600-page report on employment 
methods, needs, and agencies which was 
made public here today as the result of a 
five-year study which took the Foundation’s 
investigators into more than 70 cities of the 
United States and Canada. 


The full report is being submitted to 
President Coolidge and to. the governors of 
the states. The outstanding facts in the 
Foundation’s findings and its recommenda- 
tions will be brought to the attention also 
of municipal and county officials, employ- 
ers’ associations, labor organizations, civic 
and social agencies, and the executives of 
other organizations concerned with the gen- 
eral problems of employment or unemploy- 
ment. The importance of the Foundation’s 
studies in this field becomes apparent when 
it is recalled that a preliminary statement 
made public several weeks ago showed that 
unemployment is no longer an occasional 
problem, but a constant phenomenon affect- 
ing large numbers of workers in every com- 
munity. 


The principal recommendations of the 
report are summarized as follows by Shelby 
M. Harrison, Director of the Department of 
Surveys and Exhibits of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, who was in ‘charge of the 
studies on which the report is based: 


That the federal government encourage 
and assist the states to maintain adequate 
systems of public employment offices and to 
co-ordinate these into an effective nation- 
wide service. 


That the states. administer and support 


_ their own employment offices, subject to the 


terms of agreement with the federal govern- 
ment; and that the local governments par- 
ticipate in the management of the offices in 
their community through representation on 
their Local Employment Committee. 


That in order to establish the non-partisan 
character of the service, the functions to be 
performed by the federal government be ad- 
ministered by a board appointed by and di- 
rectly responsible to the President. 


That this board consist of the Secretary of 
Labor, the Secretary of Commerce, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


That a National Council and local employ- 
ment committees representing employers, 
workers, and possible other allied interests 


be established as an additional aid in secur- 
ing neutrality of administration as well as 
a reputation for such. 


That the procedure of the service in re- 
spect to demands for workers by employers 
in whose establishment a strike or lockout 
is in progress or is pending, shall be such 
as to guarantee the neutrality of the service. 


After discussing in detail the great variety 
of administrative systems which have been 
proposed for a national public employment 
service, the Foundation’s report says: “‘The 
balance of weight belongs on the side of a 
combined federal-state-local administration. 


“The idea of a nation-wide system of ex- 
clusively municipal employment offices 
seems little less than chimerical. Our ob- 
servations indicate that the choice of staff 
in employment offices administered by the 
municipality has been more influenced by 
political considerations than that in offices 
operated either by the state or by the fed- 
eral government. Too often they have been 
relegated to the charities department of the 
city government; and their connection with 
municipal lodging houses and woodyards 
has been too intimate.” 


Discussing the performance of state ad- 
ministrations, the report says: ‘State con- 
trol of public employment offices, either 
singly or in cooperation with local com- 
munities, has wrought no miracles.  In- 
deed it has been subject to many limita- 
tions, some of which have characterized 
municipal control. Lack of adequate ap- 
propriation has been the most far-reaching 
handicap. The inadequacy of state appro- 
priations has necessarily been directly re- 
flected in the quality of the personnel of 
its employment bureaus. From the very be- 
ginning compensation has been far too 
small to attract the type of ability required. 
Though increases have been made, there is 
still urgent need for further upward revi- 
sion of the entire salary schedule. 


“Whatever the shortcomings of state ad- 
ministration, the fact remains that 26 
states have established and are now operat- 
ing public employment offices. While the 
development of efficient and _ scientific 
methods may have been unduly delayed, 
there has been much progress.” 


As evidences of the weight of opinion in 
favor of combined federal-state-local control 
of the proposed national employment serv- 
ice and against purely federal control, the 
report says: “Nine out of eleven repre- 
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sentative economists unequivocally advo- 
cated combined federal-state- local: control. 
The majority of employers interviewed in 
our study were opposed to an exclusively 
federal control. Organized labor appears 
also to favor a federal-state service.” 

In the conclusion following the discus- 
sion of a purely federal versus a combined 
federal-state-local system the report says: 

“Whichever proves finally the more de- 
sirable, an exclusively federal or a federal- 
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state-local employment service, it is com- 
monly conceded that the former is not at 
present feasible; and with this we are in 
agreement. To think that Congress, either 
now or in the immediate future, would ap- 
propriate $10,000,000 for an employment 
service, an amount estimated as necessary 
to provide an adequate basis, is an idle 
dream. Expediency demands combined 
federal-state-local administration. We must 
begin with what we have.” 


CARPENTERS O. K. HOME PLAN; VOTE ALIENS MUST BECOME CITI- 
ZENS OR QUIT UNION. 


By C. S. Garrison, 


Staff Correspondent 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Aftéer a harmonious 
convention lasting ten days, the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners ad- 
journed September 30 to meet again in four 
years, probably at Lakeland, Fla., where 
the home for aged members of the Union 
is situated. Approximately 750 delegates 
were in attendance at the sessions. 

The reports of the chief executive of- 
ficers of the union showed that the organ- 
ization had made great strides since the 
last report of the officials and had not 
only gained in membership but in finances. 


To Aid Training of Apprentices. 


The convention apprenticeship, commit- 
tee reported in favor of local unions co- 
operating with vocational schools and build- 
ing trade organizations in their localities 
on the matter of training apprentices. 

The convention, after a long debate, 
adopted an amendment to the constitution 
which provides that aliens becoming mem- 
bers of the union must perfect their nat- 
uralization within a period of five years or 
be dropped from the rolls of the union. The 
original amendment provided for a seven- 
year period for perfecting naturalization, 
but this proposal was amended to read five 
years, and the revised amendment carried 
by a large majority. The adoption of the 
amendment is a part of the general plan 
of the union to assist in the plan of Amer- 
icanization. The convention delegates were 
strongly in favor of citizenship require- 
ments as a part of the eligibility of pras- 
pective members of the union. 


Fight on Home Plan Is Failure. 
Perhaps the feature of the convention 
was the discussion of the home for the 
aged members of the union as against a 
general old age pension system. OC. J. 


International Labor News Service. 


Mulcahy, of Providence, R. I., led the fight 
for a rescinding of the action of the union 
proposing the establishment of a home in 
Florida for elderly members of the Brother- 
hood. Following a spirited debate on the 
subject, the delegates defeated Mulcahy’s 
proposal. The action of the delegates au- 
thorized the general executive board and 
trustees of the home to proceed with the 
construction of the necessary buildings so 
that the home may be ready for occupancy 
at the earliest date possible. 


The vote of authorization, as well as 
rules for admittance to the home which 
were adopted, must be submitted to a 
referendum vote of the locals of the 
Brotherhood before they .become final. | It 
was assumed by the delegates that the 
vote expressed the majority sentiment of 
the Brotherhood. 


Pension Plan Is Approved.., 


It was generally reported that 300 locals 
were pledged to the support of Mulcahy and 
his followers who have waged a fight 
against the home proposal. The repeal of 
the home plan will be sought before the 
committee on appeals and grievances of the 
Brotherhood later, but it is expected to 
meet defeat at the hands of the committee 
because the sentiment of the delegates was 
overwhelmingly in favor of the home idea. 


In adopting a pension system the conven- 
tion voted that any member past 65 years” 
old, finding himself unable to command a 
living wage, and who has been a member 
of the union for thirty years, shall be en- 
titled to a pension equal to one-half of the 
minimum wage in his district. It was ruled " 
that a member’s wife could accompany him 
to the home, providing she was 55 years 
old and had been his wife for ten years. 


RAIL STRIKERS GAIN RULING. 
Entitled to Jury ‘Trial on Contempt Charges, Supreme Court Finds. 


Washington, Oct. 20.—Railroad employes 
who joined the shopmen’s strike of 1922 
were entitled to jury trial when charged 
with contempt of court, it was held today 
by the supreme court. 


That part of the Clayton act which pro- 
vided that employes may demand a trial 


by jury was declared by the court to be 
constitutional and valid. 

‘The relationships of employer and em- 
ploye do not cease, the court held, when a 
workman goes on strike, and the provisions 
of the Clayton act for protection of the em- 
ploye therefore apply under such circum- 
stances.—Kansas City Star. 
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WHOLE NATIONAL OIL DOMAIN GRABBED BY INTERESTS THROUGH 
LEASING SCHEME. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—Under the Fall-Works 
administration of the Department of the 
Interior, extending through both the Hard- 
ing and Coolidge administrations, fifteen 
million acres of oil lands have been handed 
over to the great oil combinations. 

This has been done under forms of leases 
that, in spirit and in fact, violate the Fed- 
eral oil leasing act. 

And most astounding of all is the offi- 
cially admitted fact that: 

There are no known government oil lands 
left under government ownership! 
International Labor News Service, after 
long and patient inquiry, has established 
that fact. 

Oil leasing has gone on under the ad- 
ministration of Secretary Works, as_ it 
went on under Secretary Fall. Secretary 
Works was in office a year before the oil 
scandal broke in Congress, and during that 
time the policy established by Fall was con- 
tinued. And nothing has happened since 
to alter that policy in any substantial and 
effective manner. 

The result is that the United States gov- 
ernment has been completely stripped of its 
oil resources, so far as known and proven 
reserves are concerned. 

Walsh Revelations Are Overshadowed. 

It is testified to by First Assistant Secre- 
tary Finney, in the Department of the In- 
terior, that there are no known oil lands 
that can be set aside as reserves. Private 
corporations have got everything. 

This fact overshadows everything brought 
out in the Walsh oil investigation. 

The greater share of the leases under 
which America’s enormous oil reserves and 
other oil lands have been leased away— 
almost given away—were made under the 
administration of Dr. Works as Secretary 
of the Interior and consequently under the 
administration of President Coolidge. 

When President Coolidge took office he 
declared that thereafter all oil leases would 
pass through his office and that his office 
would be jointly responsible with the of- 
fice of the Secretary of the Interior for all 
oil leases and for all oil policies. 


When the Oil Leasing Act was passed by 
Congress in 1920 it was filled with provi- 
sions calculated to prevent monopoly con- 
trol of oil lands if they should ever be 
leased. Men like La Follette, the late Sena- 
tor Husting, of Wisconsin; Senator Walsh 
of Montana, Walsh of Massachusetts, Nor- 
ris of Nebraska, and Kenyon of Iowa, did 
everything possible to make that Act air- 
tights ty 

Dummy Leases Help Monopoly Program. 

One section of the Act provided against 
any corporation taking more than a limited 
and specified number of leases in any 
geologic, section of oil lands, while another 
prohibited any corporation from holding 
more than a small specified number in any 
state. 


Evidence now discloses that this section 
has been violated by both the Fall and 
Works administrations and there is no 
doubt that former Attorney General Daugh- 
erty knew of these violations and had on 
his desk special reports on them, with de- 
tails and specifications. 


The richest of all known oil fields, the 
Salt Creek field, lying just north of the 
famous Teapot Dome, has gone into the 
hands of the Midwest Oil Company, a 
Standard Oil subsidiary. This came about 
largely through dummy leases in violation 
of the provisions of the Oil Leasing Act. 
The Salt Creek field, now gone to the 
Standard Oil family, is worth hundreds of 
billions of dollars. 


While vast fields were leased Some were 
given in fee simple. This was the case 
with the fabulously rich section 36 in Cali- 
fornia. This went to Standard Oil with a 
clear title and will never be recovered. 
Standard Oil brought in on this section the 
richest gusher on the continent. 


The conservation policy established un- 
der President Roosevelt, continued and de- 
fended under President Wilson and sus- 
tained by Secretary of the Navy Daniels, 
at times with the aid of Marines, has been 
shot to pieces and carried out on a 
stretcher! 


UPHOLDS STATE FUND AGAINST COMMERCIAL INSURANCE 
ATTACK. 


American Association for Labor Legislation. 


New York.—‘“Another attack by commer- 
cial insurance agents upon state funds for 
workmen’s accident 
frustrated—this time by Governor Pinchot. 
Representatives of private insurance com- 
panies recently attempted to have the 10 
per cent differential of the Pennsylvania 
state fund abolished. Since, in nearly every 
state where commercial companies are still 
permitted to compete with a state fund, the 
state fund is allowed to charge a lower 
premium rate than that fixed for the private 


insurance has been — 


companies, a blow at the differential prin- 
ciple in Pennsylvania would have been of 
widespread concern. In upholding the state 
fund plan, Governor Pinchot performs a 
notable service to effective labor law ad- 
ministration,’ says the American Labor 
Legislation Review in the current number 
which will be issued this week. 

In Pennsylvania commercial companies 
are still permitted to compete against the 
state fund. Governor Pinchot, in sustain- 
ing the differential of the state fund, de- 
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clared that it ‘is not a discrimination in 
favor of that fund against private companies, 
but an equalization which serves to bal- 
ance in part certain disadvantages in cost 
of operation which weigh against the fund 
and not against the companies.” 

Because of its official character and the 
limitations placed upon it by the law, the 
state fund, according to the governor, can- 
not pay commissions to agents; it must ac- 
cept every risk offered in order to protect 
all workers; and it can write only compen- 
sation insurance. 

Governor Pinchot pointed out that when 
the state fund was established thousands 
of employers were not insured at all and 
their workmen were not protected. The 
fund was founded to make certain that 
every employer could secure insurance. It 
is not an invasion by the state of the 
legitimate field of private business, but a 
necessary welfare measure whose value to 
the working people of the state is beyond 
dispute. And, he added: 

“The practice of other states emphatical- 
ly supports that of Pennsylvania in main- 
taining a differential. In order to prevent 
distress in the families of workers, every 
other state but one which provides com- 
petitive insurance instead of compulsory in- 
surance also. has such a differential. 

Nearly half of the states which provide 
workmen’s insurance permit such insurance 
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oniy through the state fund and forbid com- 
petition by private companies. In five states 
also all persons in public employment can 
be insured only through the state fund.” 
Investigation has led the governor 
“irresistibly to the conclusion that the state 
workmen’s insurance fund in all of the 
states in which it exists is properly re- 
garded not as an invasion of the field of 
private business, but as a necessary instru- 
ment for promoting the general welfare.” 


Comments of insurance journals upon 
Governor Pinchot’s decision, says the labor 
legislation review, are not without uncon- 
scious humor. The United States Review 
exclaims: “Today we have a Satrap in 
Pennsylvania, cunningly perched on the dis- 
jointed framework of an ineffective con- 
stitution.” The Eastern Underwriter brings 
out the good showing made by state funds, 
which are able to maintain a sound finan- 
cial condition while rendering service at 
premium rates lower than those charged by 
commercial companies, though complaints 
from the latter are frequent that compen- 
sation underwriting is unprofitable. It 
says: “A study of the state fund figures 
in the Bests’ Insurance Reports of 1924 does 
not indicate that they are having a very 
hard time.” Quoting figures showing the 
flourishing condition of funds of fifteen 
states, the insurance editorial ends bitterly: 
“A state fund is as hard to kill as a cat.” 


Compilation of Labor News 


By the A. F. of L. News Service. 


PLOTTERS AGAINST RULE BY THE PEOPLE WOULD MAKE 
CONGRESS “DEPENDABLE.” 
By the A. F. of L. News Service. 


Washington—‘Reaction must not control the two big parties must be ‘dependable.’ 


the new Congress and make it subservient 
to the president,” declares the A. F. of L. 
non-partisan political committee, in calling 
upon workers and other forward-looking citi- 
zens to vote for the progressive senators 
and congressmen in their jurisdictions. The 
committee is issuing 3,000,000 of these state- 
ments, which are printed in leaflet form. 

“The reactionaries like institutions over 
which the people have no control,” the com- 
mittee said. “They would like it if the su- 
preme court could be given still more power 
and if the president’s power also could be 
increased—both of these at the expense of 
the power of congress. Reaction works 
wherever it can through those farthest from 
popular control. 

“Congress is to be subservient to the 
chief executive. It is to be snatched out of 
the constitution by political legerdermain so 
there will be only two effective branches 
of government—the executive and judicial. 

“Therefore, the edict has gone forth from 
reactionary headquarters that members of 
congress elected in November by either of 


“If the present chief executive—Coolidge 
—had had a ‘dependable’ congress there 
would have been no Teapot Dome investi- 
gation. 

“The constitution provides for three 
branches of government—the legislative, 
executive and judicial. Should the politi- 
cal intriguers fool the people so they will 
vote for members of congress who will 
blindly follow the dictates ‘of the chief exec- 
utive, there will be but two branches of 
government—executive and judicial.” 


The A. F. of L. committee urges every 
believer in our form of government to vote 
for candidates, irrespective of party affili- 
ation, who have protected the people’s in- 
terests. 


Thirty-three senators sought renomination 
this year, and six of the most objectionable 
reactionaries were defeated, the committee 
states. These are: Ball (R), Delaware; 
Dial, (D), South Carolina; Elkins (R), West 
Virginia; McCormick (R), Illinois; Shield 
(D), Tennessee; Sterling (R), South Dakota. 
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The committee states that in the last elec- 
tion 170 progressive members of the present 
house of representatives were successful. 
Not one measure opposed by labor was 
enacted into law by the present congress. 

“Among the most: reactionary of the de- 
feated proposals was the scheme of Secre- 
tary Mellon and President Coolidge and the 
consolidated interests to untax the rich and 
tax the poor. Other vicious proposals were 


RAIL WAGES LOWER; 


New York.—With profits reaching record 
heights, class 1 railroads report a lowering 
of wages for July. As compared with July 
last year, the wage cut, through a decrease 
- of employes, totaled $25,279,900. The num- 
ber of employes have been lowered\181,573, 
or 9.38 per cent, while wages decreased $25,- 
279,900, or 9.7 per cent. 


Reports to the interstate commerce com- 
mission show that for this July the cost per 
freight train-mile and the cost per passenger 
train-mile have been lowered. 


When the railroad brotherhoods were ask- 
ing for the eight-hour day, that culminated 
in the Adamson law, they insisted that if 
freight trains were speeded up the railroads 
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the sales tax, efforts to hush the scandals 
in government departments that have been 
partially uncovered, the veto of the postal 
employes’ wage bill and the veto of the sol- 
dier’s adjusted compensation.” 

The committee states that if 50 additional 
progressive congressmen are elected this 
fall, or less than half the increase of the 
last election, this will give the people a bare 
majority in the house. 


PROFITS INCREASE. 


would be benefited, as would the public. 
During the past year railroad managements 
have been abandoning old practices, and 
their profit sheet indicates that the work- 
ers’ claim is correct. 

In many instances these profits are reach- 
ing their highest levels. Net gains for the 
Chesapeake & Ohio will amount to $11,- 
300,000 for the year, as against last year’s 
previous record of $8,979,430. It is esti- 
mated that profits for the Erie railroad will 
reach the $10,000,000 mark. Officials of the 
Norfolk & Western predict a 9 per cent 
profit on their common stock. Similar re- 
ports are made by.the Pennsylvania, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Delaware & Hudson, Lacka- 
wanna, and other systems. 


HATE PROPAGANDA CONVICTS STRIKERS. 


Washington.—The United States supreme 
court has declined to order a review of the 
conviction of Needles, Calif., railroad work- 
ers who refused to man defective equipment 
during the shop men’s strike of 1922. 


The employes were convicted on the 
ground that they conspired to obstruct in- 
terstate commerce and delay the mails. In 
the trial court the workers insisted that 
their refusal to man the equipment was to 
protect life and enforce improved working 
conditions and this intent did not constitute 
a conspiracy against the government. At- 
torney General Daugherty started the pro- 
ceedings, and the conspiracy verdict has 
been upheld by the various courts, and is 


now practically upheld by the 
court. 

The trial hinged on the motive of the 
workers. The government insisted that it 
was a plot against transportation and a jury 
sustained this position. The government was 
aided by a hate propaganda conducted 
through the public press. Lurid charges 
were made that the workers abandoned 
trains on an Arizona desert causing hard- 
ship to women and children. 

After this propaganda served its purpose, 
the Santa Fe railroad management called on 
all station agents and other officials to as- 
sure the people these statements were in- 
correct and that Needles, Calif., a town of 
5,000 population, has first class hotels. 


supreme 


BORAH PRAISES POSTAL WAGE VETO; IGNONRES INCREASE TO 
$5,000 MEN. 


Washington.—In an open telegram to Sen- 
ator Borah, Thos. F. Flaherty, secretary- 
treasurer of the National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks, reminds the Idaho statesman 
that when he praised ‘President Coolidge for 
vetoing the postal employes’ wage bill, he 
overlooked the presidential approval of a 
bill increasing the pay of political assistants 
of the postmaster general 50 per cent, or 
from $5,000 a year to $7.500. Senator Borah, 
together with Senators Fess and Willis of 
Ohio cast the three senate votes against the 
postal wage Dill. 


Secretary Flaherty tells Senator Borah 
that the principle involved in both bills is 
the same—a pay raise for employes to come 


out.of the postal revenues. President Cool- 
idge approved the $2,500 increase and dis- 
approved the $300 increase. The text of the 
Flaherty telegram follows: 


“The press quotes you as referring to 
President Coolidge’s veto of the postal pay 
bill on June 7 aS a courageous act. Are you 
aware the president signed a bill on April 
4 which increased the pay of $5,000-a-year 
postal officials in post office department to 
$7,500, and other salary increases propor- 
tionately to higher officials, all to be paid 
from postal revenues? He made no mention 
then of protecting taxpayers and preventing 
curtailment of postal revenues. His cour- 
ageous interest, which you laud, in behalf 
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of taxpayers only manifested itself when the 
proposal to increase lower-paid postal work- 
ers came before him on June 7. 

“I might suggest you hereafter qualify 
your praise of courage of the president by 
expressing regret he saw fit to display it at 
the expense of lower paid workers seeking a 
$300 pay increase after approving $2,500 


GEORGIA ILLITERACY 


Atlanta.—The Georgia illiteracy commis- 
sion has started a _ state-wide campaign 
against illiterary in this state. The number 
of men and women who can not read or 
write is astounding. According to the last 
census there are 70,000 whites and 200,000 
negroes, or a total of 270,000 Georgia citi- 
zens who can neither read nor write. Added 
to this condition are hundreds of teachers 
who themselves have not received a gram- 
mar education, and hundreds of school 
rooms in which the light of day can scarcely 
enter, while the textile mills destroy the 
lives of other children. 

Recently the Georgia legislature rejected 
the federal child labor amendment by a 
practically unanimous vote. These repre- 
sentatives of a state where illiteracy is ram- 
pant declared that the amendment would 
“destroy the parental control of the child.” 


Jerome Jones, editor of the Atlanta Jour- 
nal of Labor, is leading the fight against il- 
literacy and for protection of the child. In 
smashing editorials he scores the Georgia 
legislature, and declares that child labor 
and illiteracy are twin inseparable evils that 
blight the development of this state. 


“We can not grow literates by simply 
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salary increases for high political appointees 
in the department. Both propositions iden- 
tical in principle—a pay increase to be paid 
from postal revenues. 

“I can see nothing praiseworthy in the 
president’s denial to the low-paid workers 
the generous consideration he showed to 
relatively high paid officials.” 


REACHES HIGH FIGURE. 


teaching people to read and write,” thun- 
ders the veteran labor editor. ‘We must 
give to them not only the fundamentals of 
an education, but the thorough grounding in 
educational principles—and this all the chil- 
dren of Georgia are not receiving today. 

“We must begin right if we would fight 
illiteracy. We must say that this demon 
shall not devour the childhood of the state. 
It is indeed laudable to obliterate it in the 
adults, but it is more glorious to see that 
there shall be no adults in the future who 
shall need to be taught.” 


OPPOSE INJUNCTIONS. 

Cincinnati —‘“I am running for this office 
to make a demonstration against govern- 
ment by injunction,’ said Nicholas Klein, 
lawyer of this city and candidate for the 
short term of the state supreme court. 

“Short as my term will be I intend to de- 
vote every moment of it to the task of 
bringing to the people of our state an under- 
standing of the outrage that inheres in the 
use of the injunction in labor disputes. I 
shall take the opportunity of making a 
state-wide attack on the whole system of 
government by injunction and my. words 
will not soon be forgotten by judges.” 


WOMEN FOES OF CHILD LABOR DEFEND FEDERAL AMENDMENT. 


Washington. — Definitely contradicting 
certain statements of child amendment Op- 
ponents, and answering their contentions 
in“ detail, the eighteen national organiza- 
tions composing the women’s committee for 
the children’s amendment have published 
a ratification text book for use in the state 
elections campaign. 

The women, the text book declares, have 


no illusions about the struggle before them. 


Opponents are trying to defeat ratifica- 
tion by spreading misinformation about the 
amendment and what it will do. 

The text book contradicts the amendment 
opponents on all of their main points. Set- 
ting forth what the amendment is and 
does, the text book emphasizes what it is 
not and does not do, among other points, 
these: 

The amendment is an enabling act, not 
a statute. To become effective it must be 
followed by a federal statute which con- 
gress at present is without power to enact, 
as demonstrated by two adverse decisions 
of the supreme court of the United States 

It grants power to congress hereafter to 


make laws against the exploitation of child- 
hood at premature or injurious labor. 

In other words, it enables congress to 
fix a federal minimum standard for the em- 
ployment of children, a minimum de- 
termined by the majority sentiment of the 
states, as expressed through their represen- - 
tatives in congress. 

It enables congress to deal with inter- 
state exploitation which state laws cannot. 
reach; where, for instance, employers send 
work across state lines for children to do. 
or employ children who for seasonal indus- 
tries migrate from state to state. 

It makes it possible for high standard in- 
dustries* and states with good child labor 
laws to protect their children without the 
disadvantage of unfair competition -from 
low standard industries and backward 


states. 


But the amendment does not itself pro- 
hibit anything, and is not in itself a,regu- 
latory measure. 

Being a constitutional amendment, it is 
broad and general in its terms, as a con- 
stitutional amendment should be. It ex- 
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empts no occupations—such as agriculture 
and domestic service (of which points the 
opposition seeks to make much)—because 
the place to make exemptions is in the 
subsequent child labor law, not in the en. 
abling act. 

It prescribes no particular kind of law 
for congress to enact, except that it fixes 
an upper age limit beyond which congress 
shall have no authority. 

It does not prohibit the labor of children 
up to 18 years of age, nor does it contem- 
plate a federal law containing a general 
prohibition up to 18 years of age. 

It does make possible, however, federal 
laws similar to many existing state laws, 
regulating employment of boys and girls 
of 16 and 17, as well as the younger ones, 
in hazardous occupations and at night 
‘work and for overlong hours. 

It gives congress no power the states 
do not now have. 

It takes away no power the states have 
to raise their child labor standards. 


CHURCH MAN DECRIES LABOR INJUNC- 
TION. 

Peoria, Ill—To end the abuse of the in- 
junction in labor disputes is the workers’ 
greatest problem,” said Rev. Fr. J. W. 
Maguire of St. Victor’s College, in an ad- 
dress to the annual convention of the Illinois 
state federation of labor. 

“Originally, in England, injunctions were 
court orders issued where no law applied to 
certain conditions or emergencies,’ said the 
clergyman. ‘“‘The purpose was to protect 
the rights of the poor and the oppressed, 
but today injunctions are often issued re- 
straining persons from doing things that 
would otherwise be lawful. 

“Workers are enjoined against picketing, 
against payment of strike benefits and law- 
ful assembly of men, and the judge be- 
comes the judge, jury and executioner, 
whereas our government is founded on the 
principal of the three branches—the legisla- 
tive, the executive, and the judicial.” 

In discussing the veto power of the su- 
preme court, Circuit Judge Charles Searles 
of Rock Island, reminded the trade union- 
ists that federal judges are appointed for 
life and they are not accountable to the 
people. He referred to the appointment of 
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former President Taft as chief justice of 
the supreme court after he had been repu- 
diated by the people, who refused to elect 
him president. In that election Mr. Taft 
carried two states—Vermont and Utah. 


RAILROAD VALUATION STARTS LONG 
FIGHT. 
Washington.—The long fight of the rail- 
roads against the valuation system of the 
interstate commerce commission has taken 
a new angle and the matter is now before 
the District of Columbia supreme court. 
This is preliminary to its final appearance 
in the United States supreme court, which 
probably means years of litigation. 


The fight revolves around the commis- 
sion’s valuation of the Kansas City South- 
ern railroad for the purpose of setting rates. 
The commission made its first decision in 
July, 1919, when it ruled that the property 
had a tentative value of $49,445,907. The 
railroad management insists that its prop- 
erty is valued at practically twice that 
amount, and that the commission considered 
only its physical value and not its intangible 
values, such as good will and earning 
capacity. If the latter claim is upheld, high 
rates are justified. 


The railroad managers insist that. the 
value should be based on the market value 
of their properties, while the commission 
claims that the value should be based on 
the amount of money actually expended. 

These two theories appear in every rate- 
making proposal and the final decision will 
have a far-reaching effect. 


CIVIL WARS HURT TRADE. 


New York.—Business is grumbling that 
civil wars throughout the world is hurting 
trade. The ruction in China has brought ex- 
ports to that country at a standstill, except 
in silver. Large shipments of that metal is 
forwarded to the Orient by American mine 
owners, and is used to pay the soldiers in 
both Chinese armies. It is stated they 
would desert if paid in paper that might 
prove valueless. The American tobacco 
trust is hit hard by conditions in China. 

Upheavals in Honduras and Brazil, and 
disorders in Ecuador and Chile are also in- 
terfering with American shipments. 


Co-Operation 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS. 


To share experience with co-operators 
from all over the country and to see-co- 
operation working in a great city, will be 
the privilege of those attending the Fourth 
Co-operative Congress in New York on No- 
vember 6 to 8. Though primarily a confer- 
ence of Consumers’ Co-operatives, all who 
are interested in Co-operation are welcome. 


Agricultural and producers’ societies, trade 
unions and educational groups will be repre- 
sented by fraternal delegates and there will 
be representatives from Canada and from 
abroad. 

The headquarters of the Congress will be 
the Co-operative League House, 167 West 
12th Street. A bus sightseeing trip has been 
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arranged by the League to give delegates 
opportunity to visit co-operatives in Greater 
New York. These include the Finnish So- 
ciety of Brooklyn with its stores, bakery, 
restaurant and other activities; the Russian 
stores and the Brownsville Bakery also in 
Brooklyn; branches of Consumers’ Co-opera- 
tive Services, health centers which are ap- 
plying co-operative principles and co-opera- 
tive housing. . 

A lot of theory is talked today about co- 
operation. The delegates who will gather 
at the Co-operative League House for this 
Congress, however, will be the practical men 
and women who are making co-operation 
work. Edward Solem will lead the discus- 
sion on ‘How to Save a Sinking Co-opera- 
tive.’ Mr. Solem ought to know. He 
created the Franklin Creamery, the spec- 
tacular co-operative success of the North- 
west, and under his management the City 
Co-operative Dairy of Cleveland, has just 
turned the corner of success after four years’ 
of losses. 


Bakeries will have as one of their chief 
spokesmen Benjamin Levine, of Lynn, Mass., 
manager of a successful bakery and active 
in the federation of seven of the Massachu- 
setts Jewish bakeries into a conference of 
bakeries. Store management will have a 
number of able representatives; among 
whom will be Leo.LeLievre of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan; R. Henschke of Utica, 
New York, and W. Niemela of Maynard, 
Mass. Mr. LeLievre represents a co-opera- 
tive operating six stores, two butcher shops 
and the largest bakery in the city with a 
typically American membership. Mr. Nei- 
mela is manager of the co-operative doing 
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the most diversified business of any. in the 
country—merchandise, groceries, household 
furnishings, milk, coal and a bakery. The 
Utica Co-operative of which Mr. Henschke 
is manager has been doing solid work for 
ten years. 


These are but a few of the delegates who 
are coming from consumers’ co-operatives. 
Considerable time will be given to the dis- 
cussion of the relation of the worker and 
the farmer to the co-operative movement. 
John H. Walker president of the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor will be one of 
the speakers to represent labor. Other 
leaders expected are James H. Maurer, 
President, Pennsylvania State Federation of 
Labor; A. J. Muste, of Brookwood Labor Col- 
lege; Thomas Donnelly, Secy-Treas. of Ohio 
State Federation of Labor; Louis Budenz, 
Editor of Labor Age. The farmers will be 
represented by men like A. S. Goss of. 
Seattle, Wash., head of the State Grange 
and formerly head of the Grange Whole- 
sale Warehouse. Mr. Goss put in four 
strenuous months at the national capital 
this winter where he represented the na- 
tional Grange in its effort to put through 
a farm marketing act. Among the other 
well known speakers to present the farmers’ 
point of view will be Judge John D. Miller 
of the Dairymen’s League and L. E. DeVoss, 
Manager of the Kansas Farmers’ Union Job? 
bing Association. 


This Congress offers unusual opportunity 
to get first hand information on co-opera- 
tion, to meet the people who are making it 
succeed and to enjoy a real holiday in New 
York. ‘ 


Smiles 


DIDN’T STAND STILL. 


“You say,” quizzed the lawyer, “that the 
defendant fired three shots at you in rapid 
succession. Now, how far were: you from 
him when he fired?” 

“The fust shot or the last one, sah?” 

“Why? What difference does that make?” 

“*Bout a quahtah ob a mile, sah.’”—Ex. 


Olid Colored Mammy—lIse wants a ticket 
fo’? Florence. 

Ticket Agent (after ten minutes of weary 
thumbing over railroad guides)—Where is 
Florence? 

Old Colored Mammy—Sittin’ over dar on 
de bench.—Princeton Tiger. 


THE LUCK OF SOME MEN. 
Frank—“I don’t think my wife could tell a 
lie in twelve months.” 
Guide—“You’re fortunate. 
tell a lie the instant I utter it.”—Ex. 


My wife can 


‘THE SILVER LINING. 


Mr.—‘“T’m sick of walking the floor al) 
night with this kid.” » 

Mrs.—‘‘Ought to: be glad you don’t live in 
Alaska, where you’d have to do it six 
months at a stretch.”—Ex. 


| 


A WASTED LIFE. 


“My ambition was to be a doctor—a tonsil 
specialist,” sighed the dentist. 

“What stood in your way?” asked the vic- 
tim in the chair. 

“My arms weren’t long enough,” groaned 
the dentist. “Back teeth are as far as ] 
can reach.”—Ex. Zt 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


“Are you sure,” asked the old woman, 
“that this century plant will bloom in. a 
hundred years?” 


“Positive, ma’am,” answered the florist 


“Tf it doesn’t, bring it right back.”’—Ex. 
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WISE JAPANESE. 


Mrs. Peppercorn (reading)—‘“‘One of the 
idols most revered by the Japanese is that 
represented by the figure of a woman, 
seated, resting her chin in her hand.” 

Mr. Peppercorn—‘Very interesting, my 
dear. Proves that the Japanese are among 
the wisest people of the earth.” 

Mrs. P.—‘‘How so?” 


Mr. P. (impressively)—‘“Because' they 


deify a woman who gives her chin a rest.” 


—Ex. 


Mrs. Johnsing—‘Ah thought you-all said 
you was gwine to name your new baby 
‘Victrola,’ but Ah hears you-all done make 
a change.” 


Mrs. Moses—“Yes, Ah expected it would 
be a girl an’ Ah had decided to name her 
‘Victrola,’ but she turned out to be a boy, so 
Ah done name him ‘Radio’.”—The Christian 
Advocate (New York). 


CIVIC PRIDE. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul are still at it. 
Something must be done about those two 
towns. This one comes from St. Paul: 

A Minneapolis man drifted into the sister 
city, looked superciliously at a fruiterer’s 
display, picked up a big melon and asked 
with a sneer: 

“Is this the largest apple you have in 
St. Paul?” 

“Hey!” bellowed the proprietor. 
that grape down!’—Ex. 


“Put 


ou 
“bo 
ont 


LITTLE STORY WITH A LESSON. 


“Do you want a boy?” he asked of the 
magnate of the office, standing before him 
with hat in hand. 

“Nobody wants a boy,” replied the mag- 
nate. 

“Do you need a boy?” asked the appli- 
cant, nowise abashed. 

“Nobody needs a boy.” 

The boy would not give up. “Well, say, 
mister,” he inquired, “do you have to have 
a boy?” 

The magnate collapsed. “I’m sorry to 
say we do,” he said, “and I guess you are 
about what we want.”’—Ex. 


TRAPPED, BY HECK! 


The tourist had stopped in a small rural 
village. He was preparing to resume his 
journey when he noticed the town constable 
watching him narrowly. 

“What’s the speed limit here?” he asked. 
thinking it wise to be prepared. 

“Never ye mind, young feller,’ replied 
the rustic cop. “Jest yew try t’ git out 0’ 
this town without bein’ arrested.’”—The 
American Legion Weekly. 


PATIENCE. 


A would-be humorist having submitted 
several of his efforts to an editor, with 
trembling hands tore open the envelope 
which contained the editor’s reply. It read: 

“Dear Sir: Your jokes received. Somes 
we have seen before; the others we have 
not seen yet.”—Home News. 


Poetical Selections 


FARMER-LABOR EVERYWHERE 
By M. P. Sheldon. 


Wall street went on a hunt one day, 
And his mount was Labor’s back. 
This old scout was merry and gay 
For gold filled his haversack. 
His riding suit was puncture-proof, 
"Twas made of his well kept press, 
His hearty laugh just raised the roof 
For his game—well you can guess— 
Was unions here, and unions there, 
And farmers almost everywhere. 


He called his lackey to his side, 
While press news-hounds did howl, 


And said to Calvin with much pride, 


“I know you’re a wise old owl; 
Can you hoot a challenge slogan 

That will get them on the hip? 
If you can, we'll all toboggan 

To the good old U. S. ship.” 
So they. hooted here, hooted there, 

Hooted almost everywhere. 


He stopped and took a few pot-shots 
At farmers along the line, 
And left a few forget-me-nots 
In shape of wheat decline. 


“T must get them back to normal, 
Back to normal if I can.” 

With this slogan, back to normal, 
We are now republican. 

With ruins here, and ruins there, 
And farmers ruined everywhere. 


Next he aimed his gun, deflation, ae 
At the unions—with great care— 
And he may just wreck our nation 
If he keeps on this wild tare. ce 
What we need is legislation 5 
Of the farmer-labor kind, . 
To prohibit dissipation 
Of our country’s mills and mines. 
For he’s wrecked them here, wrecked them 
there, . 
And forced strikes almost everywhere. 


Yes, this Wall Street desperado 
With his lackey and his hounds, 
A political tornado 
Soon shall sweep, and then confound, 
Cutting through like tapered saber 
All this liquidation bunk, 
When then youngster, farmer-labor, 
Loads his gun and packs his trunk 
We're for it here, we’re for it there, 
For farmer-labor everywhere. 
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LUCK 


A little bit of effort, a little bit of thought, 
A little bit of daring and of pluck, 
A little bit of courage in the fight that’s 
being fought, 
All this is often looked upon as luck. 


A little bit of vision, and of faith a little, too, 
A bit of stern resistance when you’re 
struck, 
A little bit of purpose in the work you have 
to do, 
All this is in the masonry of luck. 


A little bit of wisdom, and the magic of a 
smile, ‘ 
Seme real determination when you struck, 
The grit to keep on going till you make an- 
other mile, 
Are catalogued and labeled under luck. 


The wish to travel pathways that were never 
trod before, 
To hold the lines against the foes that 
buck, 
To keep the spirit beating when the flesh is 
weak and sore, 
All this is in the parentage of luck. 


To do the right when wrong would seem 
to fill your purse with gold, 
To cling to truth, nor fear the devil’s 
muck, 
To play. your part unselfishly, be ever brave 
and bold, . 
Herein you find the mystery of luck. 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of members 
and relatives of members have been re- 
ceived with suitable resolutions of sym- 
pathy: 


MEMBERS. 
Bro. J. D. Bowman, member of Lodge 99, 
Newark, Ohio, died Sept. 12, 1924. 


RELATIVES OF MEMBERS. 


Doris Koontz, infant daughter of Bro. W. 
H. Koontz.of Lodge 226, Salisbury, N. C., 
died Aug.::4, 1924. 

Rosa Ealy, daughter of Bro. J. S. Ealy of 
Lodge 226, Salisbury, N. C., died Sept. 8, 
1924. 

Mrs. Rozman, mother of Bro. Andrew Roz- 
man of Lodge 607, Bayonne, N. J., died Oct. 
5, 1924. 
Gleason, mother of Bro. William 


Mrs. 
Gleason: of Lodge 607, Bayonne, N. J., died 
May 6, 1924. 


LODGE NOTICES. 
Settlement Made—Hix. 

Bro. W. M. Hix has made settlement of 
the claims of Lodge 104 and is entitled to 
all rights and benefits of membership. 
Kelly, S., L. 104. 


Cullins—Lodge 239. 
Any secretary taking up clearance card of 


.239 while acting as secretary. 


- owed L. 483° $50. 


M. J.. 


W. J. Cullins, Reg. No. 76690, issued by 
Lodge 239, will kindly hold same and notify 
H. J. Bolton, Pres., L. 239. This brother 
left owing. a brother $2.08 borrowed money. 


Reese—Lodge 239.. 

Any secretary taking up clearance card of. 
J. A. Reese, Reg. No. 91340, issued by Lodge 
239, will kindly hold same and notify H. J. 
Bolton, Pres., L. 239: This brother left 
owing a. note of $50 to a brother. . 


Duncan—Lodge 239. 


Any secretary taking up clearance card of 
R. F. Duncan, Reg. No. 284624, will kindly 
notify H. J. Bolton, Pres., L. 239. This 
brother left with $182. 45 taken from Lodge 
Hold him 
with or without card, as he is in bad shape 
here. H. J. Bolton, P., L. 239. 


Marcus Danielson—His Son. 


Anyone knowing the present whereabouts 
of Marcus Danielson, a boiler maker, for- 
merly of Clinton, Iowa, will please notify 
his son, Chris H. Danielson, 423 Tenth Ave., 
Clinton, Iowa, who is very anxious to get in 
touch with him. 


LIST OF MEMBERS PREVIOUSLY 
ADVERTISED. . 


Young—Lodge No. 32. 
32 has revoked the withdrawal card issued to 


(Cannon Ball) Young, Reg. No. ag 
. Dwyer, L. 


Lodge No. 
Boilermaker Blain A. 
for conduct unbecoming: ‘a member. W #E 
May Journal. 


Nénnomysntedaes No. 483. 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts of F. A. Mennemyer, Reg. 
No. 281500, will please notify the undersigned, as he is six 
months in arrears; left here without taking clearance card and 

Dan Fitzgerald, S. L. 483. May Journal. 


Receipts Stolen—Golobay. 

Bro. H. M. Golobay, Reg. No. 80254, receipts and book 
were stolen. Any brother seeing this card or Secretary taking 
up same kindly notify Local 707; the one who got it was 
going south. John Lawler, S. L. 707, 518 N. Union St., 
Ponca City, Okla. June Journal. . 


Hix—Local No. 104. 
Any secretary taking up the card of W. M. Hix, Reg.. No. 
pat kindly notify Ben Gretzke, 8. B. A., L. 104. August 
ournal. she 


Hart—Lodge. No. 143. 

Any secretary taking up the card of Bro. P. J. Har 
Reg. No. 46390, please hold same and communicate with the 
undersigned, as he left here owing a board bill and some 
other debts that a brother stood for. C. H. Jacksen, S. L. 
148. September Journal. 


Lasander—Grand whist 
Any secretary taking up clearance card of KE. Lasander 

Reg. No. 51018, issued by Lodge 719, yen a ‘4, 1924, Xinds. 
ly forward same to International President’s “office. This 
brother accepted transportation from. the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railroad, May 4, from Spokane, Wash., to Miles 
City, Mont., and failed to report for work at Miles City. 
Wm. Atkinson, Assistant International President. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, 


of The Boilermakers’ & Iron Shipbuilders’ 
Journal published monthly at Kansas us 
Mo., for October, 1924: 

State of Kansas, County of Wyandotte—ss, | 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
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peared J. B. Casey, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the editor and manager of the 
Boilermakers’ & Iron Shipbuilders’ Journal 
and that the following is to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etce., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to-wit: 


1. That the names.and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers aré: Publisher, International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuild- 
ers & Helpers of America, Kansas City, Kas.; 
Editor, J. B. Casey, Kansas City, Kas.; Man- 
aging Editor, none; Business Manager, J. B. 
Casey, Kansas City, Kas. 


2. .That the owner is:. (If the publication 
is owned by an individual his name and ad- 
dress, or if owned by more than one individ- 
ual the name and addresses of each, should be 
given below; if the publication is owned by a 
corporation: the name of the corporation and 
the names and addresses of the stockholders 
owning or holding one per cent or more of 
the total amount of stock should be given.) 
J. A. Franklin, International President, Kan- 
sas City, Kas.: Joe Flynn, International Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Kansas City, Kas. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and, security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon ‘the books of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduci- 
ary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant’ has no 
reason to believe that any other person, as- 
sociation, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so. stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this. publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during. the six months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is. (This infor- 
mation is required | from daily publications’ 
only.) 

kp B. CASEY, | 
Editor, Business Manager. 


orn to and’ subscribed -before me this 
q2ap day of (?7), 1924. 


(Seal) H. E. ‘BRIDGENS, ; 
Notary. Public.. 
(My commission as March USO Se ss) 


My internal method of treatment is the correct one, 
and is sanctioned by the best informed physicians 
and surgeons. Ointments, salves and other local applications 
give only temporary relief. 

If you have piles in any form write for a FREE- sample of 
Page’s Pilo Tablets and you will bless the day that you read 


this. Write today. 


E. R. Page, 307-D Page Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


_ future possibilities. 


pI LE . DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
uummeeen Wonderful Treatment 
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Are Youa 
Welder? 


If so, you should se- 
cure a. copy of the 


Welding Encyclopedia. 


It treats of all the 
phases of welding, and 
is a valuable reference 


IN IIIF AL AMAL 


a 


book 


For the benefit of 
those desiring books 
of this kind, we are 
acting agent and will 
be glad to give all 
orders received prompt 
attention. 


The price is $5.00. 


o PUTTEOQTIOA INS, 


J. B. CASEY 
524 Brotherhood Block, 


NEWKINDOFTRESS 


No more steel springs, weighty cushions, or chafing leg straps. 
Amazing new kind of support, weighing less than 1-25 of an 
ounce, prevents coming out of rupture, which leads too often to 
strangulation—yet requires no tight strapping like old-fash- 
jioned ineffective devices. Offered to ruptured people on a 
guarantee of instant satisfaction or no cost. Free details if 
you will simply drop us a postcard or letter with your address, 
Pitrcuiow er oc INSTITUTE, 7206 Clay Street, Steuben- 
ville, io. 


Kansas City, Kansas 


Direct from 

our factory to wearer. 

Easily sold. Over one million gat- 
No capital or experience 


isfied wearers. 
required. Largesteadyincome. Many earn 
$100. to $150. weekly. ‘Territory now being 


allotted. Write For Free Samples. 
MADISON FACTORIES, 505 B’WAY, NEWYORK 


THE FUTURE FORETOLD! 


Knew Thyself! Banish Worry! Gain Success! 


Free Wonderful Three Page Horoscope by S. Gargilis (Doce- 
tor of Astrology) who has astounded astrologers of national re- 
pute by his marvelous abilities in reading the Horoscope. Tells 
you of your character, talents, friends, enemies, business, love, 
Simply ‘send your. birth date, year, a speci- 
men of your handwriting and ten cents to cover postage for your 
three page Horoscope of surprising indications for you. Write 
at once, Gargilis Studio, Box 2771—L, K. Boston, Mass. 


AUTOMOBILE MAKES 
27 MILES ON AIR 


An automobile goes. 27 miles on air by 
using an automatic device which was in- 
stalled in less than 5° minutes. The auto- 


~ mobile was only ‘making 30 miles on a 


gallon of gasoline, but after.this remark- 
able invention was installed it made better 
than 57. The inventor, Mr. J..A.s:Stransky, 
4147 Eleventh Street, Pukwana, South Da- 
kota, wants agents and is. willing to send 
a sample at his own risk. Write him 
today.—Adv. . ao) 
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E A T Ss Promptness Assured. Best Results 

PAT Booklet Free. Highest References tf 
Send drawing or model for examina- f 
tion and report as to patentability. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lwyr., 644 G St., Washington, D. C. 


DON’T SUFFER LONGER 


The Brooks Appliance—Most won- 
derful discovery ever made _ for 
rupture sufferers. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. Automatic Air 
Cushions, Binds and draws the 
broken parts together as you would 


a broken limb. No salves. No 
plasters. No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Many imitators. None equal. 


e 7% \ 
SENT ON TRIAL. CATALOGUE FREE. $ Brings you a Genuine 


THE BROOKS CO., 116A STATE ST., MARSHALL, MICH. Ses U py DE RWOOD : 


T IRON TOV PEW Ri Te Re 4 
NATURE PU 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL Your $3.00 unconditionally 


= returned if at end of 10 
days you are not satisfied with this late model UNDERWOOD 


typewriter rebuilt by the famous Shipman Ward process. 
FOR YOUR 8 GREAT PRICE SAVING Bitect,te zou from the 
tory of its kind in the world by our money saving methods 


While in France with the American 
Army IL obtained from a noted French 
. physician a prescription for the treat- 
# ment of Rheumatism and Neuritis. 
4 I have given this to thousands with 
$ wouderful results. The prescription 
cost me nothing. I ask nothing for 
it. I will mail it if you will send 
me your address. A_ postal will 
bring it. Write today. PAUL CASE, 
Box 452, Dept, q 475 Brockton, Mass. 


in the husks of grains and the peels EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS you wil that 
. A notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonderful machine. 

and skins of fruits and vegetables FREE BO O K re) F FACTS pee eption  p 

but modern methods of cookery throw all system of rebuilding typewriters and also valuable information 


th thi Hentai the alarming in ut the typewriter industry both instructive and entertaining. 
ese ings away— = 


crease in anaemia-——iron starvation of the 
plood, with its never ending trend of symp- 


toms of nervous irritability, general weak- | Act Today! 5 
ness, fatigue, disturbed digestion, headaches, Mail Yy 
pains across the back, etc. ear 


Either go back to nature or take organic Coupon 
iron—Nuxated Iron—to help enrich your 
blood and revitalize your wornout exhausted 4 é 
nerves. Millions of hele UL DE are vane ‘Shipman Ward = 
it. Nuxated Iron is sold by a ruggists. Mia. Company 


mearwen |= a eae 
Please send me 
a@copy of your 
free book of facts, 
ffer, 


ag A = 2268 Shipman Building explaining bargain offer. 
bl U XAT = D I RO Ni Montrose & Ravenswood Aves., Chicago 
Namie.<cc's ce dcwec nde tise PSA iste ieee 
For Red Blood, Strength and Endurance St. and No.)..056ciessdsedons sear name aed ah At) 
City eeeceee ev eccccececeseecces . State co coecccceccce® 


ECZEMA 


CAN BE CURED 
Free Proof To You 


All I want is your name and address so I can send you a free trial 
treatment. I want you just to try this treatment—that’s all—just J. C, HUTZELL 
try it. That’smyonlyargument. | DRUSSist 
I’ve been in the Retail Drug Business for 20 years. I served four years as a member of 
the Indiana State Board of Pharmacy and five years as President of the Retail Druggists’ 
Association. Repeat ASN Mee in Fort Wayne knows me and knows about my successful :3 
treatment. Over Thirty-Five Thousand Men, Women and Children outside of_Fort 
Wayne, have, according to their own statements, been cured by this treatment since I first 
made this offer public. : 
f you have Eczema, Itch, Salt Rheum, Tetter—never mind how bad—my treat- 
ment has cured the worst cases I ever saw—give me a chance to prove my claim. 
_., Send me your name and address on the coupon below and get the trial treatment I want 
to send you FREE. The wonders accomplished in your own case will be proof. 


J.C. HUTZELL, Druggist, No. 4859 West Main St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Please send without cost or obligation to me your Free Proof Treatment 


Post Office.1.f) feos need Sh noes eg OS bce a Sr ee reer rei pee q 


Street ‘and “Noss ak re ee a 2) eel ea 


and fundamental rights, 
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EXTRACTS FROM REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL A. F. OF L. 


Industry’s Path of Progress. 
We take pride in calling attention in this 


report to the declaration included in our. 


report to the Portland convention in which 
was set forth the pathway along which, 
we are convinced, the development of indus- 
try and of industrial freedom must be 
sought. 

We pointed out the fact that American 
labor has from the beginning been com- 
mitted to the ways of democracy and that 
its effort always has been to develop demo- 
cratic practices. Insofar as autocracy in 
industry has given way to democracy there 
has been a development of human freedom 
and a right adjustment of human relations. 
Insofar, also, there has been an approach 
to. the solution of important yee of 
production. 


Again we repeat, there is no other way 
by which we may approach the ideal which 
all labor holds up as its goal. 


Industry must find its own way through 
the difficulties with which it is beset. 
There is no magic wand with which bar- 
riers may: be waved aside. There is no out- 
side agency, governmental or otherwise, 
which may be called in as.a physician to 
cut away the entanglements. Industry, we 
repeat, must solve its own problems, or we 
face the alternative of state intrusion which 
must inevitably lead to bureaucracy and 
breakdown. Democracy can not come into 
industry through the state. Any effort in 
that direction results in bureaucracy and 
destruction of democracy. 


But we must point out—and we wish to 


emphasize the point beyond mistake—the 


road to democracy in industry is not a road 
that labor alone can travel. Democracy 
in industry implies and involves the partici- 
pation of every useful element in industry. 


While there are large groups of employers 
that still hold to the despotic attitude which 
denies to Labor even its most elemental 
progress toward 
democracy is being made. 

While there are groups of employers that 
still refuse to recognize the right of wage 
earners to organize freely and to be repre- 


sented by men of their own choosing, prog- 
ress toward democratic practice continues. 


While there are groups that hold these re- 
actionary and arbitrary views toward Labor 
—the great human element in industry— 
Labor must and will shape its policies to 
meet the conditions thus imposed. 


It is with great pride and satisfaction that 
we find these views held by a diminishing 
number each year. The number this year, 
is smaller than it was a year ago. But 
these immobile minorities frequently block 
the pathway for many who, if left to their 
own will and wisdom, would move onward 
in keeping with the knowledge and the 
spirit of the hour. 


We have set forth our faith in democracy 
and we have lived our devotion to its prac- 
tices. When employer meets employes and 
enters into agreement with them, that 
minute absoluteism in the workplace disap- 
pears and a measure of democracy enters 
in. The old day has gone from that time 
and for all time. The road thus opened 
leads far into the future, with developments 
in store which we may not yet see clearly, 
but which lead toward more and more free- 
dom for each human unit and more and 
more life for all. But until the door is 
opened progress must stand outside waiting 
for its chance. There can be no beginning / 
for democracy until autocracy begins to re- 
treat. 


We have pledged our faith in the princi- 


é ple of democracy in industry, as in political 


life. We have gone forward as rapidly as it 
has been possible to move. But Labor can 
move onward only as rapidly as it can con- 
vince others to move. 


Too frequently Labor is still compelled to 
fight for the simplest rights. It is com- 
pelled to fight for the very A B C’s of in- 
dustrial freedom—for the right to organize, 
the right to cease work, the right to speak 
through its chosen representatives, the 
right to fair conditions under which to 
work, the right to keep its childhood away 
from the mill and factory. 


We still have our barbarous “open shop” 
movements, our autocratic injunction 
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judges, our stop-watch employers, our blind 
and reckless managements, and we still 
have production methods inspired by the in- 
vestor for the investor without regard either 
to the worker or the consumer. 


Labor is ready to move forward as rapid- 
ly as the whole of industry is ready to 
move. But while reactionary and bourbon 
employers stand across the pathway, Labor 
must meet conditions as they are. This it 
will do, and reaffirming its faith in the 
future, it lays the responsibility squarely 
upon those groups of employers that will 
not see the light, that cling in darkness 
to the brutalities of the past, that still do 
homage to the tyrannical idea of “divine 
right” to rule arbitrarily, and that are un- 
‘moved by Labor’s appeal for justice, prog- 
ress, freedom and democracy. 


4 
Legal Information Bureau. 


It is evident that the conduct and deci- 
sions of the trade unions and the attitude 
and actions of trade unionists are being 
subjected more and more to a super critical 
legal analysis and court definition. As trade 
unions become stronger, it is quite logical 
to anticipate that employers will resort 
more frequently to the courts in defense of 
what they have come to regard altogether 
too long as their “vested” rights and “di- 
vine” possessions. 


The trade unions must meet this change 
in the form of conflict for equality, justice 
and right, and develop every possible in- 
strumentality and agency that will enable 
them to continue their march of progress. 


In our report to the Portland convention 
there was set forth the urgent need for a 
legal information bureau to meet these 
changed conditions. Initial steps had then 
been taken to establish such a bureau in a 
modest form, and on a basis assuring con- 
stant growth and permanency. Under the 
able direction of Vice-President Matthew 
Woll substantial progress has been made in 
this new field of endeavor. A volunteer 
staff of lawyers familiar with and compe- 
tent to handle litigation involving industrial 
relations has been established. It is sur- 
prisingly encouraging to have found: such 
a sympathetic and helpful response from 
this direction. National and international 
unions, state federations of labor and cen- 
tral labor unions have co-operated likewise 
by furnishing this bureau whatever infor- 
mation was solicited or that came to their 
attention. 


The nucleus has been gathered for a 
comprehensive and useful law library. Ad- 
vance sheets are being received of all re- 
ported decisions of courts of last resort 
in the several states and in the Dnited 
States. Co-operating attorneys and officials 
of trade unions are likewise advising the 
bureau upon current and pending decisions 
and issues involved. This method of gather- 
ing legal information has enabled the bu- 
reau to distinguish carefully those cases in 
which fundamental principles and rights of 
the wage earners are involved, and wherein 


remedial and helpful legislation is menaced. 
Accordingly the American Federation of 
Labor has been able to assist the organi- 
zations involved to meet these issues in the 
most effective and eftiotnns manner pos- 
sible. 

As was indicated in our report a year 
ago, oftentimes successful legislative re- 
sults of the trade unions have been annulled 
or placed in jeopardy because of the em- 


ployment of inexperienced counsel, un- 
trained in industrial relations affairs. To 
some extent this. situation has been 


remedied. There is still room for great im- 
provement. It is hoped that with time and 
further experience this bureau will be able 
to meet this situation adequately. The ser- 
vice of this bureau has contributed also to 
a helpful study of labor legislation pro- 
posed, pending, or enacted into law. A num- 
ber of studies are now in the making which 
will emphasize the importance and the help- 
fulness of this service. 


While it was not and is not intended that 
this bureau shall furnish counsel or under- 
take the defense of any trade union in- 
volved in legal difficulties, nevertheless, 


‘valuable and helpful information and prac- 


tical advice have been given to affiliated 
organizations in a number of instances. 


The legal information gathered by the 
bureau has been carefully reviewed, tabu- 
lated and much of it disseminated to all 
helpful and interested groups and persons. 
The bureau has published and distributed 
from time to time a legal information bulle- 
tin containing the latest decisions of the 
more important labor cases rendered by 
courts of last resort. Seven numbers of 
this bulletin have been issued during the 
past year, each number containing approxi- 
mately eight decisions. This bulletin is dis- 
tributed to the presidents and secretaries | 
of the affiliated and international unions, ~ 
state federations of labor, central bodies, 
salaried organizers, labor publications, 
libraries and other institutions requesting 
them. ‘That this service is of practical 
value is demonstrated in the constantly in- 
creasing demand being made for it. 


The legal information bureau has passed 
the stage of experimentation; it has demon- 
strated its practicability and great helpful- 
ness. The Executive Council is alert to the 
importance of this work and of the oppor- 
tunities that continually present themselves 
for further improvement. It is the purpose 
to enlarge the service with time and ex- 
perience, consistent with the original de- 
signs of its creation and in keeping with all 
other demands made upon the American 
Federation of Labor. 

For that which has been achieved, and to 
those having made that success possible, 
the Executive Council expresses apprecia- 
tion. The sincere hope is voiced that this 
co-operation may be not only continued, but 
be enlarged upon during the coming year. 
Every possible encouragement and added 
support are solicited. It is only through 
co-operation and constant vigilance that the 
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proper and efficient defense may be pre- 
‘sented whenever and wherever the rights 
of labor and the fruits of labor’s struggles 
are challenged in the courts, whether in 
their law or equity divisions. 


Banking and Credit. 


The organizing and operating of banking 
institutions by trade unions and trade un- 
ionists has continued to make progress dur- 
ing the past year. 

There are at present twenty-three labor 
banks in operation, some of them sufficient- 
ly long enough to demonstrate the remark- 
able power possessed by them to pool the 
earnings and savings of the workers, to 
accumulate large deposits and so to man- 
-age these funds in a manner helpful to the 
wage earners and the trade union move- 
ment. It is estimated that the total re- 
sources of labor banks in this country ex- 
ceed sixty million dollars. 


Labor, in this new field of activity, has 
not passed the complete period of experi- 
mentation and upon those in whose care 
the continued successful administration of 
these banking ventures depends, there rests 
a great and grave responsibility not alone 
in the proper safeguarding of funds en- 
trusted into their care, but to maintain the 
integrity of labor’s ability and competency 
to participate in all the different spheres 
of business life. 


We repeat, what was reported a year ago, 
that the power and control of credits are 
of the utmost importance in our present 
every-day life. Banking and credit are as 
inseparable as life and air. Unfortunately, 
credit, as now administered, too often 
serves to increase unearned incomes at the 
expense of earned incomes and constitutes 
a burden upon essential and necessary in- 
dustry. It is not anticipated that labor 
banks can or will correct this evil. This 
can be accomplished only through a ‘prop- 
erly constituted. and efficiently managed 
public agency. Labor banks, however, are 
a nearer approach to the people’s needs 
and requirements than banking institutions 
dominated by the atmosphere and practices 
that prevail in Wall Street. The Executive 
Council, however, again warns organized 
labor and its membership against the hasty 
formation of labor banks and calls atten- 
tion to the need of the most careful investi- 
gation and survey of all conditions sur- 
rounding such ventures. 


While some of our national unions, many 


of our local unions have organized and 


are now operating banks where the ma- 
jority of the stock and entire policy and 
control are under the supervision of union 
members, there are other types of stock 
offered for sale to our unions and their 
members by securities, investment and hold- 


ye ing companies with the inference that they 


are buying shares of stock in a bank. This 
is a type of investment about which we 
wish to warn the membership of our orga- 
nizations, for the reason that the business 
of these securities, investment or holding 


ddl 


companies is not subject to the national 
or state laws and their policies are there- 
fore in the hands and control of those 
operating the companies without any neces- 
sity for rendering official reports or being 
subject to examination and regulation in 
the same way that banks now have to fol- 
low rules and regulations of either the fed- 
eral or state governments. 


Some of our central bodies have already 
taken definite action with reference to 
these securities, investment and holding 
companies, and have warned their unions 
and the rank and file of their organizations 
to be exceedingly careful when approached 
about such an investment. 


Too much care, time and attention can 
not be given to the above suggestions, for 
after all, our unions must keep in mind that 
handling other people’s money is a sacred 
and public obligation. 


Abolish Convict Labor Competition. 


Continued efforts have been made in the 
past year as in preceding years to protect 
the labor of free men from competition 
against convict labor. To further legisla- 
tion of this character a conference was 
called by the Executive Council as directed 
by the Portland convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


As was indicated in our report of a year 
ago, out of approximately 67,000 prisoners 
in the various prisons and reformatories 
conducted by the several states, 18,439 
were engaged in what is known as “shop 
trades,” out of which 10,740 were empioyed 
in industries under contract and public ac- 
count systems and wherein the manufac- 
tured goods ‘are disposed of in the open 
market in competition with free labor. Of 
the 10,740 prisoners working under the con- 
tract system, 5,749 or fifty-three per cent 
are employed in the manufacture of work 
shirts and overalls. It is thus apparent that 
the solution of this problem does not rest 
entirely upon the enactment of effective 
state and national legislation, but that sub- 
stantial aid can be given the movement of 
eliminating competition of convict labor by 
wage earners exercising a greater discrim- 
inating care and judgment against purchas- 
ing convict made goods. A consistent and 
persistent demand for union label goods of 
this kind will be of material assistance. 


The evil involved in the competition of 
convict labor with free labor, however, can 
not be wholly exterminated without proper 
and effective national and state legislation. 
Indeed, it is a fundamental error for the 
state ‘or nation to use the services of con- 
victs for private gain or other than for state 
use. 


The American Federation of Labor has 
consistently advocated the state-use system 
of employing convicts in penal institutions; 
that is, that the state itself or its subdivi- 
sions consume the commodities produced 
within the penal institutions of the state. 


It has also condemned the contract sys- 
tem, the lease system, the piece price sys- 
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tem and the state or public account system, 
the first three of which are practically the 
same in operation as the contract system 
and work to the detriment of the convict, 
the state, the employers and the workers of 
the states. The last system, the state itself 
enters into direct competition with its citi- 
zens by disposing on the open market of 
materials manufactured by the inmates of 
its penal institutions. 


There are at present forty-seven states 
that use either or all of the following: 
Contract, piece price, lease or and public 
account systems. It is advisable that a bill 
for legislative enactment be prepared for 
presentation to and enactment by these 
several state legislatures abolishing either 
or all of these systems and installing in 
their stead the state-use system. 


It is also advisable that continued efforts 
be made to have an enabling act similar 
to what was known as Booher or Nolan bills 
enacted by Congress which will permit the 
states that have already enforced the state- 
use system to legislate against the impor- 
tation of goods made under the four sys- 
tems which are condemned by not only the 
American Federation of Labor but by all 
fair-minded citizens interested in this prob- 
lem. 


Central bodies, which have legislative 
committees, state branches, and interna- 
tional organizations the members of which 
are adversely affected in states where the 
four systems condemned are in whole or 
part in use are urged to use every possible 
effort and activity to have substituted 
therefor the state-use system. 


Insurance. 


Insurance, speaking of all kinds collec- 
tively, may be defined as the science of 
sharing economic risks. There are two 
types of values, viz: Human life values and 
property values. One group of insurance 
covers life, accident, health, compensation, 
liability, etc., and pertain to life values; 
another group of fire, marine, credit, bond- 
ing, etc., to property values, but whatever 
the form which we have in mind, insurance 
represents a great living force that reaches 
out in every direction to serve mankind 
wherever values are subject to loss. It ren- 
ders this service either by way of preven- 
tion or indemnification. It is a great eco- 
nomic factor of safety, which changes un- 
certainty into certainty. Without it, it 
would be impossible for business to func- 
tion with any degree of certainty or safety. 


Regarded from another angle, insurance 
is related to the public welfare and natural- 
ly identifies itself with the great construc- 
tive movements that have for their aim the 
uplifting of the community. 


It is said that 84 per cent of property 
values are now protected by insurance poli- 
cies, but that only 7 per cent of the value 
of human life is so protected. This in it- 
self is rather an unpleasant commentary 
on the way in which life and casualty in- 
surance men have done their work. 
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As the nature of insurance becomes more 
clearly understood by the public, the de- 
mands for better service will also increase. 
Wherever man has a future obligation to 
fulfill, which involves the uncertainty of 
life, such as the accumulation of an estate, 


~- education of children, provision for unpaid 


taxes or debts in the event of death, old 
age provision, or the accumulation of a busi- 
ness surplus for future contingencies, life 
insurance may be used as a sinking fund 
method to assure realization of the contem- 
plated object. 


Trade unions have been keenly alert to 
the science of sharing economic risks, and 
in a more or less complimentary fashion 
have provided fraternal insurance covering 
in part the losses sustained due to loss of 
life values. However, this field of indemni- 
fication has far exceeded all human expecta- 
tions and has rapidly assumed a proportion 
and form that bids fair to become the most 
potent and influential agency in all our 
affairs of today and especially in the field 
of industrial relations unless’ essential 
counterbalancing agencies are established 
to protect the rights, interest, influence and 
power of the wage earners. 


At the convention of the American .Fed- 
eration of Labor, held a year ago in Port- 
land, Oregon, the President was directed to 
investigate this subject or to cause it to 
be investigated and with the approval of 
the Executive Council submit the findings 
and recommendations for further considera- 
tion and action by the American Federation 
of Labor. 


President Gompers, selected for the pur- 
pose of investigating this subject and sub- 
mitting recommendations, Messrs. Matthew 
Woll and George Perkins and we submit 
herewith the report of this committee, its 
findings and recommendations for your 
favorable consideration and action. 


Report of Special Committee. 


October 7, 1924. 
Mr. Samuel Gompers, Pres., 


American Federation of Labor, 


Dear Sir: 

The Portland Convention, A. F. of L. 
October, 1923, adopted a resolution—No. 83 
—authorizing the President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to investigate or 
cause to be investigated the amount and 
kind of death benefit insurance paid by na- 
tional and international unions, group insur- 
ance, and other forms of insurance. You 
appointed Matthew Woll, President of the 
Photo-Engravers’ Union, and G. W. Perkins, 
President of the Cigar Makers’ Interna- 
tional Union of A., to make this investiga- 
tion. Your committee sent a questionnaire 
to all of the national and international un- 
ions in which we asked what if any death 
benefit or insurance they paid and wheth- 
er they would be interested in a mutual, 
co-operative, properly developed plan of in- 
surance under the auspices of the American 
Federation of Labor and its affiliated un- 
ions. A total of 53 unions reported. Of 


. ties, 
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this number 39 unions reported that they 
paid some kind of death benefit or insur- 
ance, and many unions reported that they 
would be interested in a mutual, co-opera- 
tive, properly developed plan of insurance 
under the auspices of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and its affiliated unions. 
Your committee has with the limited time 
and means at its command gone as fully as 
possible into the question of insurance and 
we find that: 


It is stated by insurance authorities that 
the combined assets of life insurance com: 
panies of this country amount to approxi- 
mately ten billion dollars. This is either 
in cash, first mortgage real estate securi- 
or approved railroad and industrial 
bonds, state, county, municipal and gov- 
ernment bonds. It is in cash or the equiva- 
lent of cash and is invested in the bed rock, 
underlying and controlling securities of the 
nation. 


It is conservatively estimated that in the 
year 1923, over two billion dollars were col- 
lected in premiums for insurance, and that 
it required about One Billion Dollars to 
liquidate all liabilities and claims, leaving 
practically one billion dollars for the fur- 
ther increase of the financial power of these 
gigantic corporations. ; 


’ The history of insurance in this country 
portrays a remarkable degree of advance- 
ment. The early attempts at insurance 
were almost all for the protection of prop- 
erty. There soon grew up a sort of fra- 
ternal form of death benefit insurance fol- 
lowed by death benefit insurance by pri- 
vate companies. Fraternal -insurance has 
proved in many instances to be a failure, 
chiefly because it is on the assessment plan 
and the premium to be paid increases in 
accordance with the age of the membership 
or because the premium was inadequate. 
Fraternal insurance not based upon the 
American Experience Table of Mortality, 
and upon a fixed premium rate not subject 
to change or assessment is not entirely 
safe. The assessment plan upon which most 
of the fraternal insurance, including that in 
our unions, is based, has never been entire- 
ly satisfactory. 
taken into these fraternal associations fail- 
ure and repudiation of benefits are the in- 
evitable result. 


The present day insurance company is 
surrounded by special laws which while 
they do not fully protect the interests of 
the insured do practically protect the com- 
pany against failure. Scientific investiga- 
tion has been made from the records of in- 
surance companies which has made possible 
the establishment of insurance premium 
rates based on the American Experience 
Table of Mortality. This is so scientifically 
and accurately arranged that failure of a 
properly conducted insurance company is 
impossible. The insurance laws provide 
that an insurance company shall maintain 
a legal reserve fund. This fund is obtained 
by exacting the payment of a sufficiently 
large premium in advance. The money is 


Where new blood is not 
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then invested under the laws in approved 
securities at a rate of not less than three 
per cent. The insurance companies have 
a right to invest at any rate they can safe- 
ly get. The result is that while ostensibly 
the rate of interest from the reserve fund 
is 3 per cent or 3% per cent or 4 per cent 
the companies often get 5 or sometimes 6 
per cent interest, which is the source of 
enormous profits. Many individuals have 
become enormously rich and are still piling 
up great wealth out of this business. 


Reliable statistics show that profits on 
capital stock invested in life insurance com- 
panies range from 18 to 22 per cent on the 
average. The capital stock of insurance 
companies has frequently shown a hun- 
dred per cent increase in a single year, 
created by increase of capital stock or pay- 
ment of large dividends from surplus funds 
arising out of the profits of the business. 


The excessive expense attending the pres- 
ent conduct and management of life insur- 
ance in this country is one of its greatest 
evils. Few companies show an expense 
ratio of less than 20 cents out of each dol- 
lar of premium received and not a few 
companies show an expense reaching the 
astonishing figure of an amount equal to 40 
to 50 cents out of each dollar of premium 
received during the year. 


These insurance companies have become 
one of the most powerful economic, social 
and political factors in the United States. 


The insurance business is increasing at 
an astonishingly enormous pace. It is said 
that there is a total of sixty billion dollars 
of insurance in force in America, covering 
the lives of forty million people. In the’ 
value of its cash assets and the volume it 
is the second largest industry in the United 
States. It is second in value only to the 
farm products. Some statisticians have ¢al- 
culated that at the present rate of increase, 
in fifty years the insurance companies will 
be in a position to control practically all 
the industries in the United States. It is 
the safest and surest business in the whole 
world. It requires no great capital to start 
and having the American Experience Table 
of Mortality rate as a guide it can not fail. 
There is no risk. It is much safer than 
banking and less intricate and much easier 
to control. 


A state document issued by the superin- 
tendent of insurance of the state of Mis- 
souri shows that the fire insurance profits 
of ten fire insurance companies for the five 
years ending December 31, 1922, were 230.5 
per cent on the combined capital stock, and 
189.15 per cent on the average capital stock 
for the five year period. He says, “The 
largest percentage of profit made by one 


company on its average capital stock for 


the five-year period from its invested in- 
come was 1157.81 per cent and the smallest 
141.41 per cent.” The document issued by 
the superintendent contains 19 pages, 12 by 
914, of solid printed matter of very inter- 
esting and instructive data, and is contained 
in an official state document, signed by the 
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superintendent of insurance of the state of 
Missouri. 


The plan of group insurance by employers 
was started in 1912. At that time there was 
in force about $13,172,198 worth of insur- 
ance of this character. This amount has 
steadily grown until at the end of 1922 there 
was $1,852,593,533. Many more millions of 
group insurance were created during 1923- 
24. At the rate that group insurance is 
increasing it would be fair to assume that 
there is at least three billion dollars in 
group insurance in existence today. In the 
past twelve years group insurance has in- 
creased from $13,172,198 to approximately 
three billion dollars, showing an increase of 
$2,986,827,802. 


Charles F. Nesbit, insurance counsellor, 
Washington, D. C., in a letter addressed to 
President Gompers under date of January 
17, 1924, goes deeply and quite thoroughly 
into the whole question of insurance and 
especially group insurance. This report to 
President Gompers contains 42 typewritten 
pages. Mr. Nesbit states that there are 
five reasons why organized labor should 
enter the field of old-line legal reserve life 
insurance. He points out: That most of 
the death benefits paid by the unions are 
not based upon sound, scientific, actuarial 
foundations, and that with increasing age 
of the members, payment becomes a burden 
upon union resources; that many members 
of organized labor carry life insurance for 
protection which he says can be more con- 
veniently and more cheaply and with equal 
safety handled through their own companies 
where properly organized; that such com- 
panies would be a powerful factor in re- 
cruiting union members and seeing that un- 
ions’ memberships are maintained, that the 
reserve required by law would in a short 
time amount to a great sum of money; that 
this fund would be absolutely free from 
attack through the court in any issue in- 
volving the union and would on the other 
hand become a powerful influence in in- 
creasing the standing and prestige of or- 
ganized labor; that such companies could 
reduce the operating expenses to a very 
low figure, and the vast amount of money 
thus saved could be used to reduce the cost 
of insurance to its policy holders and it 
would be entirely possible that by utilizing 
the present union organization the expenses 
of the unions themselves might also be con- 
siderably reduced because of this insurance 
activity. He shows that the so-called indus- 
trial insurance companies exact an enor- 
mous tribute from the great mass of wage 
earners who patronize these companies. 


Mr. Nesbit submits some very interesting 
figures on the question of group insurance. 
He points out, however, that group insur- 
ance is term insurance which means that 
' the rate while low is changed each year 
so that if the average age of the members 
of an association happens to increase from 
year to year the premium rates would be 
raised correspondingly. This to Mr. Nes- 
bit’s mind is not the most satisfactory form 


‘of insurance for the members of organized 


labor to undertake. It should be remem- 
bered that he is personally committed to 
the whole insurance plan. 


We find that group insurance is a rather 
recent development in the lifé insurance 
business. There may be humanitarian em- 
ployers who provide group insurance for 
their employes with no ulterior motive in 
their mind, but it can not be overlooked 
that group insurance is also a good thing 
for employers, especially of the non-union 
type. 
many instances one of the motives behind 
group policies is to tie the employes to their 
job, to prevent or discourage strikes, and 


that group insurance provided by employers 


certainly tends to prevent the worker to 
whom it is given from having a single eye 
to his own economic welfare. 

A thousand dollar group insurance policy 
costs the average employer about 4 cents a 
day; or about $15.60 a year. It can not 
be overlooked that frequently much adver- 
tising is given to the fact by employers that 
“this insurance is furnished free to the em- 
ployes.” Just what does this mean in cold 
figures? 

A case has been cited where two shops 
are operating in one city. One is union; 
the other, non-union. The non-union shop 
made a great stir in the papers about “giv- 
ing” a thousand dollar policy free of cost 
to each of its employes. The union shop 
does not provide group insurance. 


The figures we find on income, wages, 
and hours indicate that the employes of the 
non-union shop receive 4 cents an hour less 
than the union shop. They work nine hours 
a day instead of an eight-hour day. This 
difference would mean that in the non-un- 
ion shop, the workers contribute to the em- 
ployer each day nine times the amount paid 
for the group insurance policy “given” them. 
This would mean that this employer at the 
end of each year had in his pocket five 
times the amount paid for group insurance 
for his employes, saved in lower wages. 


Under these circumstances, the free gift 
of this insurance is hardly anything to brag 
about and when the important element of 
hours and wages paid by non-union shops 
in comparison with union shops is taken 
into consideration, the statement as usually 
made might fairly be considered mislead- 
ing. 


and co-operation among the workers in 
their own interests would be certainly in- 
creased by the wage earners providing their 
own insurance rather than depending on the 
humanitarian impulse of employers. Self- 
reliance and independence are_ essential 
characteristics of American citizenship. 


The summary of Mr. Nesbit’s report pre- 
viously referred to, is as follows: 


1. Insurance is for citizens of the United 
States the most practical and popular meth- 
od of creating an estate and providing for 
dependents and old age. 

2. It is vast in volume and extent, ex- 


Nor can it be overlooked that in 


Self-reliance and independence, self-help 


—— 


' @arner. 
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ceeding sixty billions of life insurance in 
force represented by more than seventy-five 
million policies or contracts. Insurance 
companies hold more than ten billions of 
cash assets and have an annual income of 
more than one and one-half billion. 


3. Its greatest evil or abuse is the, exces- 
sive expense imposed on the insured, which 
unnecessarily increases the cost of insur- 
ance protection. This expense arises from 
a mad race for volume of business and as- 
sets. The annual expense exceeds $400,- 
000,000. 


4, Group insurance, a recent development 
in life insurance, attempts to solve the in- 
surance problem of the average wage 
It is calculated to benefit the em- 
ployer and to work against trade union 
affiliation and loyalty. 


5. Its adverse influence can be best over- 
come by labor organizations themselves 
meeting the wage earner’s insurance needs. 


6. The existing organizations and finan- 
cial methods and machinery of labor or- 
ganizations are admirably adapted to fur- 
nish their members absolute insurance pro- 
tection at the lowest possible cost. 


‘7. The service thus rendered by utilizing 
the present fiscal organizations of union 
labor should result in reducing not only the 
cost of insurance protection to an absolute 
minimum, but also in reducing the present 
cost of labor organizations themselves in 
the important items of rent and clerk hire. 
In other words, where the union headquar- 
ters can be used, the present union-paid of- 
ficers and the present union clerks can be 
employed or used in part, in handling the 
insurance business as well as the union’s 
business, which should result in a decided 
saving to both the organizations. 


Another considerable saving would come 
from the fact that advertising, which is a 
part of every insurance company’s legiti- 
mate business, should and could be carried 
on largely through the publications and 
journals conducted by labor organizations. 
This would be a decided financial advan- 


‘tage to the unions with no loss to the in- 


Surance company. 


These are only some of the methods by 
which the mutual financial advantage of 
the unions could be served by the establish- 
ment and handling of their own insurance 
business. 


An extremely interesting document was 
submitted to your committee by Mr. L. D. 
Wood of the Universal Sales Agency In- 
surance Research Bureau of Philadelphia, 
Pa. He says that the gross premiums paid 
to the companies each year exceed in value 
the output of all of our mines or the total 
value of all automobiles produced, and are 
second in value only to the products of 
our farms, that the payment made by our 
people amounts to the enormous sum of 
about two million dollars per year. He says 
that within the shadow of Wall Street are 
companies’ whose assets thus gathered in 
dimes and dollars from: every corner of 


the country exceed seven billion dollars or 
about 70 per cent of the whole. He points 
out that this creates a never ending, abso- 
lutely dependable source of money supply 
in good times or bad, which is not affected 
by crop failures, earthquakes, war, or pes- 
tilences, and which finds its way into the 
constantly increasing golden stream to the 
New York bankers for investment and dis- 
tribution. 

He points out that life insurance is very 
simple, that it requires very little ma- 
chinery for its operation. He says that 
one company which advertises that it has 
policies numbering more than a fifth of our 
entire population employs only about 5,000 
clerks and the executives required are 
hardly more than a half dozen in number. 

He goes over much of the ground we have 
quoted from the report of Counsel Nesbit, 
although he goes more into detail and 
shows the enormous profit to insurance 
companies. 

He points out that a company holding 
five hundred million dollars of its assets in 
reserve are making a profit of 2 per cent 
or ten million dollars a year. 


He also points out the fact that the table 
of American Experience Mortality was got- 
ten out some years ago, that it covered the 
survivors of the late Civil War and the 
smallpox epidemic and that it has not been 
thoroughly revised since, and that with the 
better living conditions now obtaining and 
more freedom from epidemics it is found 
that human life is gradually lengthening 
and that the rates charged by the insurance 
companies are much higher than they would 
be if the Mortality table were brought down 
to the present. He holds that a company 
controlled by the unions could do this and 
still be on an absolutely safe basis and yet 
save millions of dollars to be returned in 
dividends to the members or to be used 
for cheapening the rates of insurance. 


He points out that we could take up, in 
addition to the regular life insurance, an- 
nuities and income policies, old age pen- 
sion policies, and fire insurance which is 
the most profitable of them all; in fact go 
throughly into the insurance business. 


He summarizes his report as follows: 


“The opportunity presented to the AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR by the 
foregoing facts and conditions is a most 
unusual one. Life insurance has’ been 
legalized; the legal reserve system has been 
tried and proven. There is nothing occult 
or even vague about the business. It does 
not even require the analytical, discriminat- 
ing judgment necessary to the conduct of 
the banking business. The laws governing 
life insurance are well defined. They have 
been established by many decisions inter- 
preting them, and a new company could not 
easily be discriminated against. No invest- 
ment in machinery or goods, or in credits 
is required; even the capital required to 
engage in the business may be retained 
and invested in income producing securi- 
ties. 
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“The opportunity ‘ to quickly build a 
strong, safe company affording absolute pro- 
tection to the working people, at cost, is 
here. 


‘Tt is the unanimous opinion of a few 
experts to whom the idea has been pre- 
sented that such a company would in a 
very few years become the best known of 
all legal reserve companies; that its growth 
would be phenomenal and that its power 
and influence for good can hardly be esti- 
mated. 


“Tt would quickly become a great and 
enduring monument to the sagacity and wis- 
dom of its founders. 


“SUGGESTION—A capital stock company 
to operate on the legal reserve system and 
on the participating policy plan only—to 
write both ordinary and industrial forms 
of policies—to be owned by the AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR and its consti- 
tuent elements and their members, and 
directed by the heads of those organiza- 
tions. It should have a paid-in capital and 
surplus equal in amounts, of as much as 
can be quickly and inexpensively secured, 
building its business among its own mem- 
bers and agencies by their own properly 
constituted local officials. 


“Such a company could be very quickly 
and inexpensively organized. It would 
quickly and inexpensively acquire a very 
large volume of desirable business. Its 
growth in assets would probably be faster 
than that of any company ever formed. Its 
profits legitimatized by custom and law 
would belong to its owners, while its grow- 
ing accumulation of reserve would be avail- 
able for any legitimate financing. 


“Its successful launching and operation 
would constitute an achievement such as 
has seldom been equaled.” 


Your committee makes no definite rec- 
ommendations as to the form our insurance 
enterprise shall assume. We have been 
convinced and fully persuaded that it is not 
only advisable and safe but almost the duty 
of the unions jointly to adopt some form of 
proper insurance. However, we are opposed 
to have the American Federation of Labor 
as such actually engage in the insurance 
business. 


We have reliable documents and state- 
ments on which the foregoing report is 
based, which are at your disposal. Frater- 
nally submitted, 

MATTHEW WOLL, 
G. W. PERKINS. 


This report is furnished for the infor- 
mation of affiliated national and interna- 
tional unions who may wish to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of studying this 
report, and for such action as they may 
desire to take. 


Railroad Labor Legislation. 
Successive conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor have unsparingly con- 
demned the United States Railroad Labor 
Board created by the Esch-Cummins Act. 
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Each year the conduct of the Board and 
the operation of this law has amply justi- 
fied such condemnation. During the past 
year the Labor Board has continued to in- 
crease irritation and discord in the human 
relations on the railroads and has continued 
its policy of violating all the traditions of 
the industry, of bona fide trade unionism 
and of American citizenship. 


The labor organizations on the railroads. 
confronted with this intolerable situation, 
after mature consideration and study of the 
problem, through their recognized leaders 
and in cooperation with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, drafted a bill to abolish 
the Labor Board and the section of the 


statute under which it operates and to set> 


up in its place a simple law, based upon the 
principles of voluntary collective bargain- 
ing and government aid in bringing about 
voluntary arbitration. ‘ 
This Railway Labor Bill (also known as 
the Howell-Barkley Bill on account of its 
sponsors in Congress) imposes a general 
duty upon the carriers and their employes 
“to exert every reasonable effort to make 
and maintain agreements concerning wages 
and working conditions.” The parties to 
any dispute are required to confer, and the 
Bill specifically safeguards such confer- 
ences by prohibiting either party from at: 
tempting to influence the other in the se- 
lection of its conference representatives. 


. Disputes over the application of existing 
agreements—called grievance  disputes— 
which can not be settled in such confer. 
ences, must be referred to the appropriate 
Board of Adjustment. Four such Boards of 
Adjustment are set up by the Bill, each 
to be composed equally by employes and 
carrier representatives, to be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, from nominees sub- 


mitted by the respective groups of workers, 


organizations and managers. 


The bill prohibits changes in working 
conditions or wages until the machinery of 
the bill has been exhausted. Disputes over 
changes in existing agreements or the 
establishment of new rates of pay or work- 
ing conditions, which can not be adjusted 
in conference, are: not referred to the Board 
of Adjustment. Such undecided disputes, 
together with any grievance disputes which 
can not be decided by the proper Board of 
Adjustment, are to be settled through a 
Board of Mediation and Conciliation, com- 
posed of five impartial experts, appointed 
by the President and approved by the 
Senate. The aid of this Board may be in- 
voked “by either party, or it may proffer 
its services on its own motion.” If media- 
tion proves unsuccessful, then the Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation must urge the 
parties to submit their differences to arbi- 
tration. The bill provides specifically that 
arbitration is to be purely voluntary. The 
Board of Arbitration is to be composed of 
individuals selected by the parties, the 
neutral arbitrator to be selected by agree- 
ment of the parties or by the Board of 
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voluntary arbitration is 
agreed to, the parties likewise agree to ac- 
cept the award of such a Board of Arbitra- 
tion and this contract and the resulting 
award may be enforced in the courts. 


Before the introduction of this bill, 
numerous conferences were held between 
the railroad labor organization executives 
and their counsel, and with President 
Gompers, Secretary Morrison, Vice-Presi- 
dent Woll and other representatives of the 


- American Federation of Labor, The officers 


\ 


of the Railway organizations, including the 
Railroad Brotherhoods and the Railway Em- 
ployes Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, before finally deciding upon 
the draft of the bill to be introduced in 
Congress, were solicitous of securing the 
judgment of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor with such 
suggestions as the Executive Council might 
make in reference to it, and to secure our 
endorsement of the measure. 


The bill was considered at length and in 
every detail by us, and after a lengthy dis- 
cussion the bill was not endorsed but co- 
operation ~pledged in every honorable ef- 
fort to secure its enactment by congress. 
Conferences were also held with the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and an effort was made 
but without success to obtain the coopera- 
tion of the railroad executives, in the prep- 
aration of just and adequate legislation. 


On February 28, 1924, the Railway Labor 
Bill was introduced into the Senate (as 
S. 2646) by the Honorable Robert B. Howell 
of Nebraska, Republican, and member of 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee, and in the House (as H. R. 7658) by 
the Honorable Alben W. Barkley, Democrat, 


ranking member of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. 


In the Senate the Bill was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, and a 
special subcommittee was promptly ap- 
pointed to hold hearings on the bill. The 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, dominated by _ reactionaries, 
granted no hearing, and it was made plain 
that it was their purpose to smother the 
Bill by failing to report it out of Committee. 


On March 18, 1924, hearings on the Dill 
were begun before the Senate subcommit- 
tee composed of Senators Couzens of Michi- 
gan, Chairman, Gooding .of Idaho and Dill 
of Washington. The case for the bill was 


‘thoroughly presented by D. B. Robertson, 


President of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen and Chairman 
of the Chief Executives Special Commit- 


tee, and Donald R. Richberg, counsel for 


Be 


——- 


the railway labor organizations and repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation of 
Labor. The carriers opposed the bill, and 
a large number of railroad executives and 
general counsel swarmed to Washington in 
an effort to prevent its passage. Among 
the witnesses before the Special Commit- 
tee composing the Bill were Alfred P. 
Thom, Chief Counsel, and Hale Holden, 
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Chairman of the Association of Railway Ex- 
ecutives, Carl R. Gray, President of the 
Union Pacific, P. F. Crowley, then Vice- 
President of the New York Central, and 
others. Ben W. Hooper, Chairman of the 
United States Railroad Labor Board, also 
appeared in opposition to the bill. The 
carriers also brought about the appearance 
of a number of “company union” represen- 
tatives in opposition. The hearings closed 
on April 7, but due to the illness of Chair- 
man Couzens no report was made until 
May 19, when the Bill was favorably’ re- 
ported with amendments to the full Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. The Com- 
mittee favorably reported the bill, with 
amendments, all of which with but one ex- 
ception improved the bill. This report was 
presented to the Senate on June 6, too late 
for passage at the first session of Congress 
which adjourned June 7. 


In order to get the bill out of the House 
Committee and on the floor of the House 
for consideration, Congressman Barkley 
took advantage of the new ‘‘Committee Dis- 
charge Rule.” The petition filed by him 
under this rule was quickly signed by over 
150 members of the House, and on May 5, 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce was discharged from 
further consideration of the bill. The op- 
position, led by the floor leader, Nicholas 
Longworth, then began a desperate par- 
liamentary struggle to prevent a direct vote 
on the measure. These dilatory tactics 
were repeated each time the bill came up 
for consideration on May 5, May 19, and 
June 2. 


During this battle in the-House, repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation of 
Labor and of twenty organizations of rail- 
way and marine workers carried on a splen- 
did campaign of education of members of 
both Houses winning increasing support of 
the bill. Other legislation favorable to the 
public interest was awaiting the considera- 
tion of the House; and rather than prevent 
its enactment by fighting out the filibuster 
with the opponents of the bill, the friends 
of the bill in the last week of Congress 
turned their attention to farm relief and 
other similar measures, and agreed to post- 
pone a finished fight on the Howell-Barkley 
bill until the session of Congress which 
convenes December 1, 1924. Under the 
House rules the Dill has special privilege 
over all other bills on the calendar on the 


first and third Mondays of each month un- 


til passed. The bill also is in a favorable 
position for consideration by the Senate. 
The fact that the Progressives have demon- 
strated a majority power in the Senate and 
that in the House on 24 roll calls the pro- 
ponents of the bill never fell below a ma- 
jority, seems to assure the enactment of 
the Howell-Barkley Bill into law during the 
December session, upon a renewal of the 
vigorous fight made at the last session. 


In order to prevent a real understanding 
of the bill and thus prevent its passage, the 
railroads have resorted to an extraordinary 
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campaign of misrepresentation, and for fur- 
thering this an organization called the 
“American Economic Institute,’ headed by 
A. H. Mulliken, president of a railway sup- 
ply company, has been established by the 
railroads since the adjournment of Congress 
in June. 


It is the intent and purpose of all of the 
forces of organized labor and of all friends 
desirous of maintaining the freedom of the 
workers and of promoting industrial peace, 
to carry on this fight insistently and vigor- 
ously for the abolition of- the Railroad 
Labor Board, and the enactment of the 
Howell-Barkley Bill. 


Old Age Pensions. 


The Portland convention, endorsed the 
principle of old age pensions and-directed 
that an investigation be made by the Fed- 
eration to promote federal and state legis- 
lation to provide protection for industrial 
workers no longer able to work at their 
accustomed occupations. 


In considering the problem of federal 
legislation the constitutional difficulties at 
once appear as prohibitive barriers. In the 
states old age pension laws have been en- 
acted for Arizona, Montana, Nevada and 
Pennsylvania. ; 


In Arizona the law was declared uncon- 
stitutional because of a defect in the title 
and no attempt has since been made to 
reenact it. 


In Montana and Nevada no attacks have 
as yet been made upon the constitutionality 
of the bill passed. 


In Pennsylvania, however, the law was 
passed in the state legislature of 1923. A 
suit was instituted in the name of several 
tax paying private citizens attacking its 
constitutionality. The law was attacked on 
the ground that it violated Sections 7 and 
18 of Article 3 of the Constitution of Penn- 
sylvania as well as the 14th amendment of 
the Constitutiom of the United States. Sec- 
tion 18 of Article 3 of the state constitu- 
tion provides as follows: 


“No appropriations, except for pensions - 


or gratuities for military services shall be 
made for charitable, educational or benev- 
olent purposes, to any person or commun- 
ity, nor to any denominational or sectarian 
institution, corporation or association.” 


In connection with this the old age pen- 
sion law provided for the appropriation of 
moneys to a commission which in turn 
parceled the money out to those entitled 
under the law to receive it. 


_ Section 7, Article 3 of the state constitu- 
tion provides in part as follows: 


“The general assembly shali not pass any 
local or special law granting to any 
corporation, association or individual any 
special privilege or immunity. .. .” 

The decision declaring the Pennsylvania 
law unconstitutional considered only techni- 
calities and did not pass upon the funda- 
mental principle of the law. 
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-No effort should be spared to defend these 

old age pension laws against attacks. The 
laws represent a struggle to protect wage 
earners against dependence in their old age. 
In addition to these state laws concerning 
workers in private industry pensions have 
been provided for employes of the federal 
government and for a number of state and 
municipal civil servants. . It would be desir- 
able at some opportune time to have a study 
made of the principles underlying these 
pension systems for the purpose of increas- 
ing the protection given to government em- 
ployes. ~ 

Inasmuch as the legislation to provide 
old age pensions is likely to prove a very 
uncertain source of protection and as the 
enactment of necessary law would be ex- 
pensive both as to time and money, we be- 
lieve that a study ought first to be made 
of old age pensions as provided by com- 
panies and that results of this study should 
be considered in connection with insurance 
possibilities. 

The old age pension in principle attempts 
to do the same thing as the policies insur- 
ance companies are writing for “assured” 
incomes. In essence, all forms of life in- 
surance are a method of prolonging the in- 
come producing capacity of the individual 
——whether during old age or after death. 

In addition some of the national and in- 
ternational organizations make provisions 
for old age benefits through their economic 
organization. 

We, therefore, deem it advisable that the 
problem of old age pension be made part 
of the larger problem of labor insurance 
upon which initial report is made to this 
convention. 
determination of policies it is necessary 
that we first decide upon the fundamental 
issue and make decisions upon related prob- 
lems harmonize with our general plan of 
procedure. 

It is evident that our trade unions must 
render increasing service to our member- 
ship to conform to our growing standards 


of industrial and social welfare, and the 


method for securing desired results must be 
given most careful and searching considera- 
tion in order that we establish agencies 
that will bring dependable and constructive 
results. —_ 

AS PER USUAL. 


A prominent attorney for a mammoth 
corporation had been bitten by the political 
bug and was making his first race for Con- 
gress. He had just finished a particularly 
effusive address before a large country au- 
dience and was receiving the usual con- 
gratulations. Among those who came up 
to him was an old farmer who had heard 
political speeches for fifty years. 

“Son,” said the farmer, “that was a good 
speech up till the last sentence, but if ye 
don’t retract that last sentence ye’ll sure 
get beat.” = 

“Why, what was the matter with it?’ 

“Well, ye said if elected ye’d be true to 
yer Trust, an’ that’s just what a lot of us 
has been afraid of.’—Hx. 


In order to give unity to our 
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CHRISTMAS GREETINGS. 


As the great festival of Christmas with all its joys and pleasures will have come 
and gone before another issue of the Journal reaches our members, we embrace this 
opportunity to wish all our members and their families a very Merry and Happy Christ- 
mas, and that the angelic salutation of “Peace on earth, good will toward men” may 
be fully exemplified and that peace, harmony and good fellowship may reign supreme. 

While enjoying the pleasures of family reunions, dinners, and good cheer, we should 
not forget our duty toward the less fortunate members of humanity, who, through 
adversity, sickness or unemployment, are in need of assistance. 

This great day is dedicated in an especial way to the little folks and it should 
be our aim to make them happy, and as far as possible this should embrace those who 
_ otherwise would be neglected, and especially those, if any, of our departed brothers. 
Here’s wishing a full measure of health, happiness and good cheer to all. 


ELECTION RESULTS DISAPPOINTING. 


The results of the recent national election were a surprise and disappointment 
to the supporters of La Follette and’ Wheeler, as well as the Democrats. Up to within 
thirty days of the election it looked as if a veritable ground swell would take place 
in favor of the Independent ticket but it did not materialize. However handicapped 
as they were, without organization or resources when entering the campaign, they 
made a splendid showing and polled between five and six million votes. 

Had these millions been organized on a political basis, as the old parties were, 

they could easily have doubled the number of votes cast for their candidates and have 
carried a number of the so-called doubtful states. As it was they had to devote a 
large part of their time, efforts and means in getting out petitions, circulating them 
for signatures and getting the names of the candidates on the ballots, and in many 
States it required court actions to accomplish this. 
The election proved that there is no difference between reactionary Democrats and 
reactionary Republicans, both voted for the candidates of the latter party wherever 
they thought it would change the final result, and both worked tooth and nail against 
the Independent candidates. The Republicans have a clear majority and will dominate 
in the next administration and congress, and as good and loyal citizens it is, of course, 
the duty of all to accept the verdict cheerfully and unitedly work for the prosperity 
of our country and the common good of all. 

It is needless to say the progressives will do this for it was their love of country 
and desire to improve the condition of the masses that prompted them to make this 
fight for their candidates and their votes were a protest against the corruption, scan- 
dals and reactionary policies that prevailed, and a hope for higher standards of righteous- 
ness and justice for the future. While they lost the election, their work, sacrifices 
and votes will not be in vain, but will exert its influence in shaping the future policies 
of government. It is too early yet to determine what the future course of the followers 
of the Independent candidates will be, but it is quite likely that such organization as 
they have been able to perfect during the campaign will be maintained. 

However, it will have to be formed on somewhat different lines. It is not likely 
that organized labor will take so prominent a part in its future activities as it did 
in the recent campaign, it does not follow, however, that its members will be less 
interested or active in its future battles for a square deal for the masses. Organized 
labor is formed on industrial lines and for the purpose of improving the industrial 
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conditions of its members, and while it is apparent that united political action is ° 
necessary to aid in solving some of the problems they have to contend with, still 
experience indicates they can serve both interests best by keeping their industrial 
and political movements separated. 

If it is determined to form a permanent independent party, which appears likely, 
no doubt systematic efforts will be made in all sections to perfect local and state 
organizations and have them ready for action in the congressional election two — 
years hence. \ 


GOLDEN RULE SUNDAY. 


The Near Hast Relief Association is appealing to the charitably disposed people 
of America to observe Golden Rule Sunday on December 7th, that is, to confine their. 
menu for dinner that day to the food which is served by this association to thousands 
of orphaned and homeless children and others in the Near East, and donate the 
amount saved to the Near East Relief Fund. This menu is as follows: Macaroni and, 
cheese, stewed apricots with Karo syrup, bread, cocoa. 

Surely this is a cause worthy of the widest participation by all who are fortunate 
enough to get three square meals each day all the year around. Just think—the limited 
means of this association compels it to limit the amount and variety of goods it 
furnishes to-these helpless orphans. While the amounts that may be saved by partici- 
pating in Golden Rule Sunday will likely vary in accordance with the kind of dinner 
each family usually serves, and in some cases may be small, still these small amounts 
multiplied by large numbers will realize a large sum in the aggregate, and the good - 
resulting to those participating in this noble charity will be great. 

These orphans are the victims of the war, their protectors and bread winners 
were annihilated by its withering blasts. In addition to these thousands of orphans 
there are tens of thousands of people in the Near East in hunger and misery. Hundreds 
of thousands in Armenia, Anatolia and other parts of Turkey were forced to leave 
their homes and go to other places and countries by the barbarous Turks, and they, too, 
need assistance or else they will starve. By increasing the funds of the Near Hast 
Relief Association will enable it to extend its work of mercy. 

_ All who possibly can should participate in Golden Rule Sunday. They will feel 
all the better in health and spirits for the sacrifice. Such amount as may be saved 
in this way should be turned over to the local association of the fund, or if none exists 
send it to the National Headquarters, Near Hast Relief, 151 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


INCOME TAX PUBLICITY DISPLEASES BIG BUSINESS. . 


Consternation prevailed among the ranks of the plutocrats and big business 
generally when the income tax: payments were made public in the daily papers, and 
every effort was made to prevent same. If the reactionaries’ have full control of 
the next congress it is quite likely this feature of the tax law, perme publicity, 
will be repealed. i 

Some surprising information was disclosed in the names and amounts wie public. 
Men who are supposed to have a large income, even bank presidents and such, were 
reported as having paid no income tax, while others were recorded as having paid 
large amounts. One of the oil operators who secured one of:the valuable naval oil 
reserve leases was reported as having paid only $240, an insignificant amount when 
the income from such sources of wealth is considered., Quite likely this person, like 
many more, have subsidiary concerns organized to milk the profits for them and 
are so mired in a maze of connections the experts of the collector’s office could not 
determine expense from income. 


One result of this publicity is to take the edge off of the demand for a sales tax, 
to be paid by the consumer, and it handicaps the campaign for surtax reduction. This 
publicity if continued will also quite likely result in larger returns being 
made in many cases, for when this information is available to the public it will be 
harder to conceal the various sources of income and the total thereof. 


THE RIGHT OF TRIAL BY JURY IN INJUNCTION CASES VINDICATED. 


The United States Supreme Court recently handed down a decision upholding the 
validity of the Clayton Act which provides for trial by jury in cases of injunction. 
This right was denied by Judge Wilkerson and other federal injunction judges in 
connection with the striking shopmen in 1922.’ The Supreme Court also held that 
employees did not sever their connection with their employers when going on strike. 
This was the contention of the Labor Board when the shopmen went on strike, and 
it so ruled and encouraged the formation of other forms of organization among the 
“replacement” men who took the place of the men on strike. 

This decision will have a far reaching and salutary effect and will put a curb to 
the reckless and illegal actions of judges in these injunction cases. The Clayton Act 
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also prohibited the issuing of injunctions in connection with strikes, unfortunately, 
however, this evil still remains in use to harass those who are forced to strike in 
order to redress grievances or improve their condition, as the court has ruled this 
part of the act unconstitutional. However, the force of public opinion will yet force the 
abandonment of this position by the courts, for it is a rank injustice and destructive 
of constitutional rights for a judge to issue an injunction prohibiting men from doing 
things which they have a lawful right to do except for this judicial usurpation. We 
have a code of laws which provide penalties for all unlawful acts, and when anyone 
violates any of these laws, they can be punished according to same. This should be 
the rule and standard in industrial disputes as well as other cases and not the arbi- 
trary dictum of some despotic judge. 

- This decision will tend materially to lessen the injunction evil for when charges 
of violations are made the judge will cease to be prosecuting attorney, judge, jury 
and executioner, and instead, the guilt or innocence of the accused will be passed 
upon by a jury of his peers. This is an encouraging reform but it is not sufficient, and 
the fight against injunctions in labor disputes will be continued until they are entirely 
eliminated. 


A LARGE NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN NEW YORK 


STATE. 

According to the report of the New York State Department of Labor for the year 
ending June 30th, 1923, there were 346,845 accidents reported as having occurred, 1,665 
death cases filed, 98,707 injury claims filed and 77,939 closed. 

The total amount of compensation and medical benefits paid was $2,412,992. The 
expenses of administration amounted to $539,706, and the net gain in reserve funds 
amounted to $416,414. The total assets of the fund amounts to $8,763,078. 

These figures will give an idea of the magnitude of the work and the number of 
accidents taking place. No doubt a large part of the accidents reported were of a 
minor nature but there must have been a large sized army of seriously injured and 
maimed in addition to the 1,665 reported deaths. As these statistics are for only one 
state, we can imagine what the total for all states is. It will also demonstrate most 
forcibly the need for efficient compensation laws in all states. 


OPPONENTS OF THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT STILL ACTIVE. 


The opponents of the constitutional amendment to regulate child labor are still 
active in spreading propaganda and misleading statements in reference to its effect 
if enacted. 

A large majority of this opposition comes from the employers of child labor who 
are reaping fat dividends from this form of cheap labor and they, like the old man of 
the sea, will do anything to prevent having to get off their backs. 

One of the most surprising results of the recent election took place in the state 
of Massachusetts where a referendum vote on the approval of this amendment was 
submitted to the voters, and, strange to say, it was badly defeated. This state, we 
believe, has very good laws at present regulating child labor, and this may have 
influenced many to vote against the amendment. No doubt the manufacturers there 
were active in opposing it and influenced many voters against the measure. However, 
as Massachusetts is overwhelmingly a manufacturing state, it has a large factory and 
industrial army that constitutes a large majority of its people and it is strange they 
did not give approval to this amendment, which means so much to the future wel- 
fare of the people of all states. 

Friends of the measure are now arranging to appeal to the legislatures of forty 
states that will meet during the early part of the coming year and it is to be hoped 
that every friend of the measure will back up this appeal in every way possible, and 
it is to be hoped their efforts will meet with a favorable response. For what these 
legislatures do in the matter will determine whether the amendment will be approved 
or rejected. 


SHALL A COLLEGE EDUCATION BE LIMITED TO A SELECT FEW? 

The development and growth of the higher branches of education in America as 
well as that of the lesser grades, during the last quarter of a century, has been rapid 
and gratifying. Colleges and universities have been built and endowed by all states 
in an ever increasing number to accommodate the increasing number of students 
enrolled. <A ia stream of wealth has been furnished by the taxpayers for their 
support. 

We have been laboring under the belief that this was a source of general satis- 
faction and encouragement. However, we are now told the ‘Association of American 
Universities” look upon this increased enrollment with disfavor and are seriously 
considering the matter of curtailing enrollment, which they say ‘is out of proportion 
to growth of population.” 
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Evidently the members of this fossilized association believe that only a small and 
select number of the people should enjoy the benefits of a college education. 

A muttonhead editor of a daily paper, located not very far from where this is 
written, in commenting on the matter agrees with this sentiment and we extract the 
following from his editorial: 


“A state supports colleges and other educational institutions on the as- 
sumption that those who receive the training thus provided will pay back or 
more than repay the investment in the irstitutions. All colleges and univer- 
sities, in fact, are maintained on that basis. The state or portions of society, 
therefore possesses the right to withhold the privileges of higher education 
from those who can give no promise of profiting by it and thus discharging 
their obligation to those who have established the training. It may not be 
possible to determine with scientific accuracy the capacity of a young man 
or woman for higher training of a genuine sort, but experience already has 
demonstrated that it is possible to limit, without injustice to the individual, 
the number who shall undertake to go very far with college training.” 


.Why should the benefits of higher education be limited to the select few, or 
limited at all? Furthermore, how are these selections to be made? And if these 
institutions are maintained by the state from taxes levied upon the people, by what 
right has it to bestow educational advantages upon one class or portion and deny it 
to another class or portion? 

These hair-brained professors evidently did not consider the question of 
enlarging the colleges or increasing the number in order to satisfy this increased 
enrollment, but devote their “profound attention” to how to logsen the number of 
those getting higher education. 

Time after time incidents have occurred to demonstrate that a large proportion 
of our college professors have run to seed, and what our higher educational institutions 
—or at least a portion of them—are in need of more than anything else, is men of 
common sense and broadmindedness in its true sense to have charge and direction 
of them. 


THE WANTON DESTRUCTION OF A NEW BATTLESHIP. 


The United States battleship Washington was 85 per cent completed when the 
reduction in navies agreement was made. This was to be one of the largest and most 
modern of our battleships and it is variously estimated that from fifteen to thirty 
millions of dollars has been spent on it. Now the Navy Department has arranged 
to have it towed to the ocean and use it as a target for the other ships and airplanes 
to shoot at and sink. 

A citizen of New York City sought to have the courts restrain the secretary of 
the navy from carrying out this plan but seemingly the courts are not going to inter- 
fere and this wanton destruction will in all likelihood take place. Our naval officers 
must have some plaything to engage their time, so the Washington will be turned : 
over to them for destruction. 


Apparently we have destroyed more ships and reduced the strength of our navy 
below the relative strength of other powers—parties to the agreement. But be that 
as it may, we believe our naval officers. have had sufficient practice in sinking our 
ships, both by design and accident, and that the material in this vessel should be 
salvaged and the amount saved to the taxpayers. No doubt a good round sum could 
be derived by so doing. 


INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE, NEW YORK DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


The Highth Annual Industrial Conference of the New York State Department of 
Labor will be held December 2nd to 4th at Hotel Roosevelt, Madison Avenue, near 45th, 
New York City. Speakers of international reputation are expected to address the 
meetings, and we are told that the following subjects will be discussed: “The Peaceful 
Solution of Industrial Disputes,” “What Should Be Labor’s Participation in the Con- 
duct of Industry?’, ‘The Effects of the Shorter Day in Industry,” “Co-Operation in 
Accident Prevention,” and ‘The Health of the Workers in Industry.’ 

These are subjects of much interest to labor and it is to be hoped that its repre- 
sentatives will be on hand to present labor’s views and interests. A calm and frank 
discussion of these subjects between employers and employees will be helpful in solv- 
ing the problems that surround them. 


PERSONAL MENTION. 


Brother J. W. ‘Buckley of Mt. Dennis, Canada, and delegate to the A. FB of L. 
Convention at El Paso, Texas, from the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, accompanied 
by General Secretary-Treasurer E. William Weeks of the same organization, paid 
Headquarters a pleasant visit recently. Brother Buckley was on his way to the 
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Convention and stopped over in Kansas City in order to visit the Headquarters of 
his own organization. 


Brother Charles Scott, International Organizer of our Brotherhood, located at 
Philadelphia, Pa., and International Delegate to the A. F. of L. and Metal Trades 
Department Conventions, stopped over on his way to Hl Paso, Texas, and visited 
Headquarters. He was appointed to serve as a member of the Committee on Audit 
and Credentials of the Metal Trades Department, and went forward ahead of the meet- 
ing of the Convention in order to complete the committee work in time for the opening. 
He reports things quiet in the Quaker City. 


QUOTATIONS. 


The domestic relations precede, and in our present existence are worth more than 
all our other social ties. They give the first throb to the heart, and unseal the deep 
fountains of its love. Home is the chief school of human virtue. Its responsibilities, 
joys, sorrows, smiles, tears, hopes and solicitudes form the chief interest of human 
life—Channing. 


~“, 


It is much easier to ruin a man of principle than a man of none, for he may be 
ruined through his scruples; knavery is supple and can bend, but honesty is firm and 
upright and yields not.—Colton. 


Hope is like the sun, which as we journey toward it, casts the shadow of our 
burden behind us.—Samuel Smiles. 


So long as thou art ignorant, be not ashamed to learn. Ignorance is the greatest 
of all infirmities; and when justified, the chiefest of all follies.—Isaak Walton. 


All things are literally better, lovelier, and more beloved for the imperfections 
which have been divinely appointed, that the law of human life may be Effort, and 
the law of human judgment Mercy.—Ruskin. 


We shall best honor these men and days of old by signing our own declaration 
of independence from all those elements of selfishness and sordidness that lead to 
indifference as to the country’s welfare and to an all absorbing desire for mere per- 
sonal ease or acquisition.—Princeton Press. 


Man’s bounden duty is everywhere and in all things to forward the progress of 
humanity. The supreme virtue is sacrifice—to think, work, fight, suffer, where our 
lot lies, not for ourselves but others, for the victory of good over evil.—Mazzini. 

The freest government can not long endure when the tendency of the law is to 
create a rapid accumulation of property in the hands of the few, and to render the 
masses poor and dependent.—Daniel Webster. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE. 


The Genesee Boiler Works, Rochester, N. Y. Davenport Locomotive Works, Davenport, 
(Unfair.) Ia. (Unfair.) 

Rochester Tank & Boiler Works, Rochester, The Berkeley Machine Works, Inc., Nor- 
N. Y. (Unfair.) folk, Va. (Unfair.) 

Billberg Boiler Works, Houston, Tex. Rushton Foundry & Machine Co., Alexan- 


(Strike on.) dria, La. (Unfair.) 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlantic, 
(Federated strike on.) Ga. (Unfair.) 
McNamara Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, Md. 


(Unfair.) Cle AEN ah het Ka eS ear Works, In- 
hop & Tank Gianapolis, ind. nfair. 

Works, yeas as fuptair.) Pittsburg Boiler & Machine Co., Pittsburg, 

Salt Lake Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, Salt | Kas. (Unfair.) _ 
Lake City, Utah. (Unfair.) Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio, 

J. D. Cousins Boiler Works, Buffalo, N. Y. (Unfair.) 
(Unfair.) Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J.  (Unfair.) 

Phoenix Iron Works, Meadville, Pa. (Un- MclIlvain & Speigel, Cincinnati, Ohio. (Un- 
fair on Atlantic Oil Works Job, Pitts- fair.) 
burgh, Pa.) Cc. C. Elmer Tank & Boiler Works, New 

Higgins Bros., Bayonne, N, J. (Unfair.) Orleans, La. (Unfair.) 

W. K. Henderson, Machine, Foundry & Canal Steel Works, New Orleans, La. (Un- 
Boiler Works, Shreveport, La. (Unfair.) fair.) 


REVISED LIST OF RAILROAD STRIKES STILL IN EFFECT AS OF 
SEPTEMBER ist, 1924. 


Ay B., & A: NoUMGUN. Ele & > EL, 

Coe Se Hine. Pennsylvania. ; 

D. L. & W. St. L. & San Franc. (Frisco.) 
Kansas City Terminal. Virginian. 

Long Island Railroad. Wabash. 


Missouri Pacific. Western Maryland. 
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_ International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE PRESIDENT, JOSEPH P. RYAN. 
(Period October 16th to November 15th, 1924, Inclusive) 


Chicago, II1., 
November 16, 1924. 


Organization. 


For the month just ended, my time has 
been devoted to Cleveland, O., Ashtabula, 
O., and Akron, O. Regular meetings at 
Cleveland, O., Lodge 744 October 22 and 
November 12; Lodge 5 Cleveland, O., 
November 5, and special meeting Lodge 
306, Ashtabula, O., October 21. Intermittent 
meetings books of Lodge 744. La Follette 
meeting November 1, 1924. 


Trade Conditions. 


Quiet. Breeching B. of L. E. bank building 
being installed W. G. Cornell Co. members 
Lodge 5, 44-hour week, $12.00, $10.00 and 
$9.00 per day. Negotiations pending for 
breechings for West Side Bank, Parmadale 
Orphanage and Western Reserve University 
jobs. Springfield boilers to be installed 
Western Reserve University early in De- 
cember. Railroads very quiet. With the 
close of navigation on the lakes in the near 
future, boat repair work should pick up 
considerably. 


Iron Workers. 


Disregard of the international agreement 
between the International Association of 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron 
Workers and our international, on the part 
of the international officers of the Iron 
Workers and Local Union No. 17 of Cleve- 
land, has resulted in our members losing 
considerable work in the Cleveland district. 
The agreement is clear as to jurisdiction 
over installation of breeching work, but 
Iron Workers are, at this writing, install- 
ing a large breeching at the new Illumi- 
nating Co. plant for the Crawford & Weigel 
Construction Co. All efforts to have Presi- 
dent Morrin co-operate with us in connec- 
tion with this dispute have been futile. I 
have requested that our delegation to El 
Paso at the A. F. of L. convention this 
month proceed to file charges against 
President Morrin with the A. F. of L. 
Buildings trades councils and. affiliated 
unions fail to understand why this agree- 
ment is not mutually respected and adhered 
to, inasmuch as it was jointly prepared and 
agreed to by representatives of both inter- 
national unions. 


Cleveland Pipe Line. 


Conference on October 21st pertaining to 
adjustment of the trouble on the Lowen- 
sohn pipe line failed to change the situa- 
tion. Traveling members are herewith ad- 
vised that this job is unfair, jurisdiction 
Lodge 5, Cleveland, O. Be governed ac- 
cordingly. 


Statistics. 


Owing to being suddenly summoned home 
as a result of a death of a relative on 
November 13th, I am not prepared to sub- 


mit my customary article pertaining to — 


various items of overhead pertaining to the 
Brotherhood that have been appearing each 
month in connection with my report for the 
Journal. 
mary of the total strike benefits paid by 
our Brotherhood for a period of thirty-two 
years, namely, January 1, 1892, to December 
31, 1923. In perusing the figures submitted 
herewith, I respectfully direct your atten- 
tion to the total, $2,964,699.10. Note the 
variation as the years as enumerated, 1921 
being the “peak” year with a total expendi- 
ture for strike benefits only of $515,845.00. 
These figures are official, by quarterly re- 
ports during the regimes of Secretary- 
Treasurers Brothers Gilthorpe, Reinemeyer 
and Flynn. 


T8922) 3c AR RE es ee $ 90.00 
PSO ee Pe ask arn be ee Liaets Yen 1,310.35 
L894 elle Fa Gaia 734.65 
LSSB tater Oe ee ee ee 56.00 
PSO GE PLL als how hile vat oie 5,235.20 
USOT) oe Uh eB Gee DUE) © aa 857.69 
DSO Bi ce 5 Soe lalate OG ona 1,626.50 
LSO9 Pe tie ae A, a 4,272.00 
LIOO) Ue SL Dae ee 9,473.00 
1901 LAUR PO Ne a 21,216.00: 
TOO rt alte. c. deeuu ceietolnent taal cluclsa aaa 35,318.37 
NOOB Dads oe eel atk Rees ae 60.230.00 
E04 he ee el 46,550.73 
GOR Taal sale beet nes otal ane 67,005.73 
ROOG rae eee bn a are Se 29,558.81 
LOGO This ee bee ee Lk oh et 28,023.09 
L908 UW eee aa Re he ae 29,485.40 
OO. Hs Ses vu | ee 22,950.48 
TOTO Mais wie inte el dlecauere eae e cen an 92,205.60 
LOU OR aia nee Oe ae 2 oe 84,247.05 
1992 oe rule eta te er 153,946.91 
2 8 i Sia gay MBAS Pe rut) geo 62,745.42 
LODE Se Chk ara et Oe oa 66,845.70 
DOB i ee es Maines ur ed No 77,132.80 
DOT Gaeta is tagieh ce elite ahs occa a 39,404.36 
TORT ca sitiials Vaan & «nal ne 223,638.00 
AOD ii icretie ein Wetec eee tal elt elte cake 65,304.00 
Ey Bete so hLe ak ie lle oa atti aia toe 468,285.00 
LORD ee che ARI ai iics TN aki a 445,930.00 
LOO Te ie ee Le |, Bn 515,845.00 
A VA ey SANDOR My A yr Vir MEI! Se 188,259.33 
EO2S. ro Unthip ie ees. ovate Wah Crean ene 116,915.75 
Thirty-two consecutive years’ 

strike benefits only, overall. .$2,964,699.10 

Historical. 
International records show that the 


“International Brotherhood” was organized 
October 1, 1880, at Chicago, Ill., and subse- 
quently the “National Brotherhood” was or- 


However, I am submitting a sum- © 


oe ey, 
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ganized in May, 1888, at Atlanta, Ga. Con- 
solidation became effective September 1, 
1893, at Chicago, Ill. If we stop for a 
moment and contemplate what “a million 
dollars” really is and then consult the total 
after thirty-two years’ progress’ since 
January 1, 1892, our Journal reading mem- 
bership have some food for thought. To 


operate a bank successfully, you must put 
your money into _ it. To operate our 
Brotherhood successfully you must also put 
your money into it. I respectfully call the 
attention of the “old-timers” to this article. 
Fraternally yours, 
JOS. P. RYAN, 
International Vice-President. 


REPORT OF VICE-PRESIDENT McCUTCHAN. 
For the Period From October 16th to Nocember 15th, 1924. 


Victoria, B. C., Canada, Nov. 15, 1924. 


At the date of my report for the Novem- 
ber Journal, I was engaged with the situa- 


| _tion in Calgary, which as I reported at that 


time, was due to the extreme short time 
which most of the C. P. R. back shop men 
at that point had been working for the past 
four months, made it impossible to do much 
towards reorganizing them. However, an 
organizing committee of six was selected 
to push that work, when the working hours 
were better, for from every indication that 
is all that stands in the way of nearly all, 


if not all, of the 85 possible members in 


the Odgen shops lining up again. However, 
one of them, and two in the C. P. R. freight 
roundhouse and one in the C. N. R. round- 
house did pay up while I was there and the 
remaining two possible members at that 
point also agreed to line up later. 


Leaving Calgary on October 20th for fur- 
ther west, my first stop was at Field, B. C., 
where I found two out of every five possi- 
ble members, in good standing, while one 
of the remainder paid up and the other two 
agreed to on pay-day. At this point the 
other trades were also found to be in very 
good shape and a meeting of all trades was 
addressed by the undersigned on the strug- 
gles and actions of the shopmen during the 
last four years. 


At Revelstoke, B. C., where Local Lodge 
No. 466 was located, all of our 14 possible 
members, except two, agreed to pay up, 
and their applications will be placed in 
lodge No. 194, Vancouver, as it is the inten- 
tion to grant that local jurisdiction over all 
Cc. P. R. members in British Columbia. At 
this point the carmen, blacksmiths and elec- 
tricians were all organized and the ma- 
chinists and helpers were in very good shape 
in that respect. At Revelstoke we have 
the only “Unit” of the Secessionist Move- 
ment that was started in 1919, that exists 
on the railroads in the Province of British 
Columbia, and according to the statement 
made by the Secretary of that “Unit” they 
have just four members, or in other words, 
after nearly six years, this movement, which 
we were told, the railroad workers were 
clamoring for, has a total of four members 
among the several thousand railroad work- 
ers in the Province of British Columbia, 
and keep in mind it was in this Province 
that the above movement had its incep- 
tion, and after all that time can only show 
two “Units” in the entire Province, the 


other one being among the Metal Miners 
in Southern B. C., ag their reported “Unit” 
of fish packers in Prince Rupert, B. C., af- 
ter recently going on a strike to force the 
“closed shop” and finding that the ‘“Seces- 
sionist” or “out-law” movement, with which 
they were connected was of no use to them, 
they have since applied for a charter from 
the Trades & Labor Congress of Canada and 
went over to that organization in a body. 


At Kamloops, which is a division point 
for, both the CC. P.’ RY and’ Co. N. RY outrof 
the eight possible members employed upon 
the two roads, all but one of them were 
paid up members when I left, the remaining 
one agreeing to pay up the following pay- 
day. Other than a blacksmith and two of 
their helpers all of the other trades were 
members of their respective unions, or: had 
agreed to join up. A well attended meeting 
of the Federated Trades was held at this 
point, and after a talk by the undersigned, 
an interesting, and I feel, helpful discus- 
sion took place. 


At North Bend, the next division on the 
C. P. R., the possible members of all trades 
or a total of 15 in all, were found to be 
100 per cent organized. From October 25th 
to November 10th I spent in Vancouver and 
vicinity. Here I found our 24 possible mem- 
bers employed by the C. P. R. all in the 
union but five, three of whom are joining 
up, leaving two who are of that type that 
they are such cracking good union men that 
there is no union in existence that is quite 
good enough for them to join. They will 
in the meantime of course, leave it strictly . 
to others to shoulder the burden of the 
struggle for better wages and conditions, 
and then kick because they do not do more 
for them, the “due-diggers.” 


At Port Mann, the Pacific Coast Terminal 
of the Canadian National Railways, I found 
the 38 possible members for the Machinist 
Union all members and nearly all of the 80 
or so carmen in their union, while all of 
our possible membership of 12 at that point 
either were members or have agreed to join 
up, and they are to have a Local Lodge 
there, which it is intended to grant jurisdic- 
tion over all members on the C. N. R. in 
British Columbia, if Local No. 279 will 
agree to same. At this point we have 
Brother J. Ogden, one of the old timers in 
the west on the C. N. R. along with Brother 
EH. Heading, working hard to get a 100 per 
cent organized department. It is the writer’s 
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intention to install this local on his way 
back east. 

Practically all of the contract boiler shops 
and shipyards in Vancouver are laying off 
men and there has been very little work in 
any of these plants for the past several 
years, coupled with the upheaval of 1919, 
in the Labor Unions, has not made for 
unity among our possible members in that 
industry, however, there is Still a fair per- 
centage of them organized at present and 
has been since 1919, enough so that they 
are paying about the railroad scale and in 
some shops a little better, which is due en- 
tirely to the boiler shop employes in the 
commercial establishments, being now fair- 
ly well organized and having been well or- 
ganized many years before 1919. 


Had they kept their organization up to 
the 100 per cent mark, their present rate 
would be considerably higher than the rail- 
road scale. Let the railroad members in 
Winnipeg and other cities further east in 
Canada, take note of this. 


There is a penstock for a power plant to 
be erected near Vancouver, that is 20 feet 
in diameter at the top, tapering down to 13 
feet at the lower end, and 342 feet long, 
making a double curve down a mountain 
side, part of the way over a valley about 
90 feet in the air and to carry forty pounds 
pressure at the top and 120 at the bottom. 
Erecting.job to start some time after the 
first of the year. If our members will look 
after this job, without a doubt a very good 
transit scale can be secured, if not then 
they will get a disgracefully low scale. 
Would advise that you read I. V. P. Ryan’s 
reports in the October and November Jour- 
nals to get your “tip” on this. 

Arriving here in Victoria on the 10th, I 
have been devoting my time to a reorgani- 
zation of Local No. 191, by getting in touch 
with the “honest-to-goodness” boilermakers 
and shipbuilders. 
before the war and since when this was 
considered one of the best local lodges on 
the Pacific Coast, considering its size, but 
here again, they repeated the experience 
of “falling” for ideal and secessionist move- 
ments, that along with a lack of work, has 
made this point the only unorganized one 
at present on the Pacific Coast, and they 
are sure paying the penalty, as they have 
at present a $125.00 ship repair job on the 
ways, and while the rate is higher than 
the railroad scale, it is nevertheless so much 
lower than what the other yards are paying 
on the’ Pacific Coast, that I am not going 
to mention the figures in this report, but 


There was a time long: 
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it is sufficient to say that they are sacrific- 
ing more in wages in one week than would 
pay their dues in the union for a year, as 
a result of them not being organized. How- 
ever, from present indications there is a 
probability that those concerned in Victoria 
are going to get in line again. 


Our six possible members on the FE. & N. 
(C. P. R.) here in Victoria have agreed 
to join up again. Since my last report let- 
ters have been received from Brandon and 
Moose Jaw, informing the undersigned that 
practically all of those, who I reported in 
last month’s Journal as having agreed to 
join up, have since done so. 


The Minimum Forty Hour Week and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 


In the last few months’ reports that I 
have been making to the Journal, mention 
has been made of the move on the part 
of the Federated Trades to get the C. P. R. 
to maintain a “minimum forty hour week” 
in their shops and roundhouses. In Sep- 
tember and again in October, that road, 
along the last of the month has made about 
an 80 per cent reduction in their back shop 
staffs on western lines and then about the 
6th of the following month, putting all or 
nearly all of them back to work. While 
they are living up to the wording of the rule 
in regard to the ‘‘minimum forty hour 
week” they are certainly living up to the 
intent of same, so it seems that this fight 
will have to be continued until they do. 


Recent Election in Great Britain and the 
United States. bs 


The Daily Capitalist papers are making 
much of what they term the “crushing de- 
feat” of the Labor Party in the recent elec- 
tions in Great Britain. The facts are that 
the Labor Party polled about 1,000,000 more 
votes than ten months ago, and the Old 
Liberal Party is as good as out of the run- 
ning. From now on, it will be more of a 
clear cut fight between those who own a 
don’t use and those who do use but don’t 
own, for political power in that country, 
which is to be desired. While the- “Third 
Party” in the United States did not make 
the showing that some expected, it did, 
however, demonstrate that a “Labor” or 
Farmer-Labor Party was in order in that 
country, which should be brought into ex- 
istence without further delay if the 
“Yankee” workers are going to keep pace 
with the other countries. 


Yours fraternally, 
R. C. McCUTCHAN. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT NOLAN. 


Since last report have given my entire 
time to local matters around Portsmouth 
and Norfolk, Va., and pleased to be able 
to report that the industrial situation is 
about the same in railroad and contract 
shops, while the Norfolk navy yard has all 
kinds of repair work on hand, nevertheless, 
the continuation of repairs on Uncle Sam’s 


warships depends altogether on the neces- 
sary funds being available to keep the pres- 
ent force employed. Therefore, let us hope 
for better conditions in all lines of indus- 
try in the near future, for at present, while 
conditions are about the same as in last 
report, yet the lack of organization among 
the workers who are compelled to toil for | 
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a living under our present deplorable com- 
petitive industrial system should appeal to 
all wage earners if serious thought is given 
to the situation that now confronts. them. 


For the change that has taken place is 
so evident to all of us, since the world 
war was fought and won in the interest of 
democracy and-forced on organized labor 
for a purpose by organized capital and tools 
of it, and in a civilized country whose citi- 
zens are supposed to be governed by laws 
in the interest of all the people, neverthe- 
less, permitted to be wilfully violated when 
a remedy is within our grasp to prevent it, 
and all because we fail to give matters of 
such vital interest the necessary thought 


_-and consideration that have made possible 


the unlawful and rotten conditions that the 
American labor movement is up against, 
when, such conditions that now confront 
organized labor would be impossible if our 
craftsmen who are outside the International 
Brotherhood only understood the absolute 
need of co-operative organization as intend- 
ed for the industrial protection of the wage 
workers of our country, and applied as a 
labor business institution—when necessary 
to right all wrongs and secure that justice 
which organized labor is entitled too, yes 
“common sense has run wild and justice 
denied us and all because of the lack of 
organization, and failing in sufficient inter- 
est of applying a practical remedy to make 
impossible the unhuman and un-American 
policy that always breeds industrial slaves, 
as well as destroying the ideals of Ameri- 
can homes that the blood and treasure of 
our country was freely given to protect. 


But, on the other hand, let American 
labor notice what organized capital is doing 
to gain their selfish purpose, and work con- 
tinually by ways and means that are dark 
to accomplish their unhuman ends, as all 
their energies are employed with calculat- 
ing precision and using stool pigeons as 
pliant tools with only one object in view, 
to make organized labor ineffective, so as 
to rivet their chain of industrial slavery 
tighter and tighter, yet” in the face of all 
this that no worker that toils for a daily 
wage can contradict, as labors responsi- 
bilities and the conditions he is up against 
calls for every legitimate effort in their 
power to protect their individual and col- 
lective interests through organization and 
the ballot box, ias no other means can be 
applied to successfully cope with the pres- 
ent economic situation, as past and present 
bitter experience amply justifies that state- 
ment, because common sense tells the men 
and women of labor that without organiza- 
tion, they are in the same position as a 
ship at sea without rudder or compass, each 
competing one against the other in a sea of 
organized unhuman conditions that puts 
labor on the rocks of industrial. destruc- 
tion. 


Let us hope that our former members 
now delinquent in the International Brother- 
hood will give the industrial situation that 
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careful study so necessary at this time, 
and from an organization standpoint so 
all can get together so as to be in a posi- 
tion to help one another when in trouble, 
for that co-operative effort when necessary 


_is the fundamental of the labor movement, 


and don’t let us forget that the labor move- 
ment is just what the membership make 
it, as all are partners and will be pros- 
perous as to results providing all are con- 
stitutionally active with every member using 
all legitimate means to increase their mem- 
bership as well as bringing about constitu- 
tional discipline in our ranks that always 
points the way to success, either labor, 
business or fraternal organization as all 
organizations require strict co-operation to 
get what is on the calendar when we use 
practical, common-sense methods, otherwise 
we fail as past and present) experience 
should be a guide to organized labor for 
their welfare, for the inventive genius of 
man has come into the industrial life of 
our country with numberless and costly 
machines that has forced on us wage 
slavery, causing labor at various periods 
to be almost a dreg on the labor market, 
and for that reason we must have organ- 
ization to cope with our ever changing con- 
ditions that will force us into co-operative 
methods in order to play the game as it 
should be played, one for all, and all for 
one. 


In conclusion, the Presidential campaign 
of 1924 has gone down in history in the 
election of Coolidge for four years more, 
and again the American people have turned 
‘tthe prospect of victory into defeat for our 
standard bearer that has given the best 
years of his life in various official capaci- 
ties from Governor to Senator of the United 
States, and during his long period as a Rep- 
resentative of State and Nation, Bob La 
Follette has championed fearlessly the in- 
terest of the American people and will con- 
tinue along the same line until victory 
crowns his efforts for clean Government. 
Our defeat at this time is but temporary 
even in the face of malicious and untruth- 
ful propaganda against the progressive 
movement by both old parties, while mil- 
lions marched to the polls with ballots in 
their hands and placed our Government in 
the hands of a reactionary administration 
for four years more, and who is responsible 
for that four more, those who have re- 
sponded to the propaganda of political 
shysters who will help to crush labor in its 
future struggles at every opportunity as 
has been done in the past, but, nevertheless, 
let us not forget that loyal band of real 
Americans who went to the polls and de- 
posited their ballots in and for the inter-_ 
est of clean Government for all the citizens 
of our country in order to administer what 
all are entitled to, justice to all and spe- 
cial privileges to none. That’s what the 
Constitution of the Nation stands for, and 
although failing in our late political con- 
test at the polls, and say again its only 
temporary in our effort to reestablish con- 
stitutional Government; therefore let us line 
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up our progressive forces for the future 
political regeneration of our country which 
is bound to come regardless of the fol- 
lowers of Morgan and Company that seems 
to control the situation which late election 
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proves beyond a shadow of doubt. 
Hoping for success in the future, I am, 
yours truly and fraternally, 
THOS. NOLAN, 
International Vice- President. 


EXPENDITURES FROM DEATH AND DISABILITY FUND FOR MONTH 
OCTOBER, 1924. 


Name Lodge No. To Whom Benefit Was Paid Amount 
BLOW eM SCA Tze seen mere easiehelciale 542 Mrs... "Wo M.) Statzer,\ wifes iiss eet ene $ 300.00 
Brows By MELAUINT eG Rei sas nine beens teat ebo 180 WH Nickle; "father ives ssc e een ena 300.00 
Bo VOwnGe Pa eli naw ain elaetiemes 5 6 Barry & McDonnell, Funeral Directors. 225.00 
BLO; SaAIMes PM Carr mon, cient tasombel wet ye 154 Mrs. Anna Carr, Wifes boss oe Le 00.00 
BrOU ru ee OLEV Er Oeil ie Hale tanto ane 568 Mrs. Margaret Oliver, Wife. eae 50.00 
Bros Wash Patterson y cere emsiede te Catherine Cleveland, alint,. 0. ee 50.00 
BRO. (PRU Bar ryan. Leer ena diee lane 44 Mary: Louis"'Barry) \wife tid seen ce see 300.00 
Brol cS WEASHDIMa ee cuLs cake se siete. 61 Mrs. Samuel S. Fischman, wife.s....... 300.00 
STOSsW Ta O) PALO RAM crass aus iene yeas 363 Mrs. Mary Eldridge, sister............. 300.00 
Totals) Death Claim Siyc ye oie ay Oe Ri Bis oaeke Gib belt lecaliveligner tah das, Otlcra ita i 0 tes statis $2,125.00 
Portsmouth, Va. can produce American Free Men out of 
Editor Boilermakers’ and ° Shipbuilders’ stand-pat American political slaves.—Lodge 
Journal: 428, Norfolk, Va. 


The shouting and villainous slanders of 
the two old parties against the progressive 
movement has ended, and the general elec- 
tion is over, while hundreds of thousands 
of wage slaves have put their seal of ap- 
proval on the money power by putting Wall 
Street in the White House for four years 
more, in electing Coolidge through fear and 
dollars the real curse of the workers of 
our country, that make slaves and cowards 
of supposed American manhood, and the 
cause of the final result of late National 
election occurs to the writer as the work 
of the same old fossilized brains that voted 
to put the industrial chains of slavery in 
a more firmer position of rank prosecution 
against labor that was ever known in the 
history of our country. 

The friends of clean and honest govern- 
ment will still continue to fight on and on, 
and without any let-up in our efforts what- 
ever, for and in that direction until final 
victory at the polls, it may take bitter ex- 
perience and the more the better, as La 
Follette and Wheeler are no slackers and 
will stand by the American progressives un- 
til the reactionary money power will be 
forced to accept the verdict at the bar of 
political justice. 

We had it in our power this time to clean 
a rotten situation, but failed to deliver the 
goods because of the lack of independent 
thought and co-operative action on the 4th 
of November—had a splendid opportunity, 
but those voters who lined up for Wall 
Street let the responsibility rest where it 
rightfully belongs, not by one hundred per 
cent Americans by any means. And in the 
hope to clean the political stable, we are 
still progressives until victory is secure and 
slackers are unknown in God’s country, 
therefore, let us buckle on Independent Ar- 
mor and be ready to wield the ballot that 


Sacto, Calif. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Please print the following in the Journal. 
The committee appointed by Local 743 to 
take up a collection for Brother John Bur- 
ris, desire to express their thanks to the 
locals that contributed. 

Out of 486 Locals with an approximate 
membership of 85,000 we received $194.65, 
which is not very much, it will not go very 
far with a brother who has been on the flat 
of his back for five years. ° 

The pin was won by Chas. Snyder of 2989 
35th St., Sacramento, Calif. Fraternally 
yours, J. P. Siegel, H. R. Thring, C. W. 
Smith, Committee. 


Boone, la. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Please find enclosed a Memorial Memor- 
andum for the Journal, and if possible 
please publish in the next issue of the Jour- 
nal, the following. 

The members of local No. 161 regret to. 
acknowledge, that the moment of regret 
has come upon us, by the death of our pe- 
loved brother, Charles Clark, (father of 
Brother James Clark). 

The brother after only a week of sickness 
passed away with the appearance of the 
same smile upon his face that he wore in 
life and, except only in a clear thought does 
it appear, that he has left us never to re- 
turn in this life. 

The funeral was largely attended, with 
brothers, Wm. Evans, J. W. Cutler ahd Geo. 
Ackerman with three others (close friends 
of the deceased) acting as pallbearers. 


Brother Clark was a loyal man to our 
organization, he was well spoken and thought 
of by the members of our local and all that 
knew him. He leaves to mourn him a wife, 


—~ 
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seven children, grandchildren and two 
sisters; he was born in Minnesota, was 61 
years of age at the time of death caused by 
pneumonia of a week’s duration. 

We, the members of local 161, do hereby 
extend our heartfelt sympathy for the be- 
reaved wife, children, grandchildren and 
sisters of the deceased, and pray they will 
be given the strength to bear their loss. 
May his soul rest in peace. Yours frater- 
nally, Hugh Samuelson, C. & F. Secy. 


E. Moline, IIl. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 
* Pretty soon imagination will become iron- 
clad and the mechanical world will become 


specialty work and what will become of the 


rivet gun, especially the class who love to 
boast of its work as Boilermaker. There 
are numerous opportunities in specialty 


' work and I am enclosing one of them. The 


answer: 
Mammoth Electric Riveter. 


Besides great generators at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., there is an electric riveter said to be 
the largest in the world. 
build steel intake-tunnels for a hydro-elec- 
tric project. The machine can put in 600 
rivets in eight hours with absolute preci- 
sion. Seven hand riveters would have to 
work four days to equal this record. 


If this electric riveter that is being used 
at Niagara Falls is so enormous in size and 
ideal in performance, I am forced to admit 
in writing that I am deprived of the pleas- 
ure of finding out for myself whether the 
reporter of the Chicago Tribune is a critic 
of literature or whether he has a yearning 
for newspaper story writing. We must re- 
member some of the specialty men during 
the war in a ship yard in Seattle drove 1000 
a day for eight hours and were highly 
recommended for the. championship of the 


world. How’s that for going some? Re- 
spectfully yours, Robert H. Duff. 
Joliet, Ill. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


Please have the following published in 
the next issue of Journal. 

To the Citizens of Higbee, Mo.: We, the 
members of Stone City Lodge No. 93, B. 
of B. M. I. S. B. & H. of America, do here- 
by extend our thanks and in this most 
humble way endeavor to convey our sincere 
appreciation for the many kind words of 
sympathy bestowed, and the floral offerings 
by the many kind people of Higbee, Mo. 

We wish also to thank all of those who 
so ably assisted in making the funeral of 
our departed Brother who came to his un- 
timely end so near your door a memorial 
in our minds to the citizens of Higbee, 
Mo. And as we bow in silence to the 
wishes of our Almighty Father who has 
seen fit to remove from our ranks our be- 
loved Brother William C. Alhgren, and we 
pray that the comforts denied him while 
on earth, he will enjoy in the great beyond. 

William C. Alhgren, member of our or- 
ganization for many years was killed Oct. 
19, 1924, in a wreck on Chicago & Alton 
R. R. near Higbee, Mo. He left no rela- 
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tives so far as can be learned. Brother 
William Kern went to Higbee, and made 
arrangements for the funeral, which was 
from the Methodist Church at 2:00 P. M., 
Nov. ist, 1924, under the auspices of Local 
No. 98 of Joliet, Ill. Burial in Higbee 
cemetery. Committee, V. Cummings, Wm. 
Kern, J. Hicher. 


Hoboken, 
Dear Sir and Brother: \ 


With this issue of the Journal we end 
another cycle of time, another milestone on 
the road of life. 

In behalf of the officers and members 
of Hudson Lodge 163 I desire to extend to 
all our readers a Merry Christmas. The 
year just coming to a close has been in 
many respects a very unsatisactory one, a 
great deal of unrest and strikes have taken 
place, every effort has been used to destroy 
our organization but we have weathered 
the storm, let’s hope we shall see 1925 enter 
with a large measure of prosperity and 
happiness. 

We should be thankful for the progress 
our organization has made thus far, and 
for the prospects that are before us, re- 
membering always if we have disappoint- 
ments that we should derive consolation 
from the fact that “This world is not so 
bad a world as some would like to make 
it; but whether good or whether bad, de- 
pends on how you take it.” With best 
wishes to all, I remain, D. J. McGuinness, 
S., Lodge 163. 


N. J. 


, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


One of our esteemed and loyal members 
has been called to his reward. As a member 
of our union there was no better. A loving 
and kind father, a man who was fair and 
honest toward his fellow man, and one who 
in all places, and at all times was a credit 
to himself and his fellow workmen. The 
Lord has seen fit to call him from our 
midst. Our heart goes out to his wife and 
children in their sad bereavement. One 
great consolation of course is in the fact 
that our loss is Heaven’s gain, for James 
Carr lived an exemplary Christian life and 
he certainly died in the Lord. ‘Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord.” President 
S. K. Rodgers, Lodge No. 154. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 


It is with regret that I have to report 
the death of Brother Joseph William Cody, 
register number 2952, an old and honored 
member of our brotherhood. Brother Cody 
died of lobar-pneumonia. He was buried . 
from the home of his son David Cody, 2827 
Michigan, at eight o’clock, and from the 
church of St. Vincent de Paul, 31st and 
Flora, at nine o’clock. High Mass was 
said by the Reverend Father D. J. Hurley. 
Interment was in St. Mary’s cemetery. The 
deceased is survived by. the widow, Mrs. 
Margaret Cody, one son David Cody, and 
two daughters, Mrs. James O’Neil, and Mrs. 


r 


Josephine Hunt. These International offi- 
cers were in attendance: J. A. Franklin, 
International President; Wm. J. Atkinson, 


Asst. Int. President, and J. B. Casey, editor. 


and manager of the Journal. The pall 
bearers were all members of the Boiler 
Makers Union, they were as follows: Wm. 
Atkinson, J. B. Casey, Chas. Leckenby, Robt. 
Stephenson, John araher, and Harry 
Nicholas. May his soul rest in peace.— 
Harry Nicholas, Sec. and B. A. 


Terre Haute, Ind. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Enclosed_ find article that Wabash Lodge 
No. 246 adopted for publication. 


At the last regular meeting of Wabash 
Lodge No. 246 the following was adopted: 
It has pleased ihe Almighty God to call 
from this earth the beloved wife of Hugene 
Cloutier, and we, the members of Wabash 
Lodge 246, do extend to Brother Cloutier 
and family our sincere sympathy and com- 
mend them to the care of Him who doeth 
all things well. It is God’s good pleasure 
that not one should perish but live to gain 
eternal life where parting is no more. 
Fraternally yours, J. G. Brown, S., Lodge 
246. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


We, the wife and children of the late 
Jas. P. Carr, wish to express our heartfelt 
thanks to you for the kindness and sym- 
pathy expressed during our recent bereave- 
ment of our deceased loved one. Whilst 
the burden of our loss is very great, it is 
somewhat lightened by the knowledge that 
his associates while he lived found his com- 
panionship to be honest, trustworthy and 
desirable, and we of his homelife always 
had a lovable, true husband and father. 


We very much appreciate your kind 
thoughtfulness and condolence in our hour 
of sadness. 

Mrs. Anna Carr, Jas. Carr, Jr., Edward 
Carr, Robert Carr, Mary Hileen Carr, widow 
and children. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
To Officers and Members, 
Ll BoB. Mw& 1.8) Bo & He of, AL 
Brothers: 


Referring to the recent competitive ex- 
amination held under civil service rules at 
the various postoffices in the different 
states for federal boiler and locomotive in- 
spectors to fill position as inspectors. 
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I am pleased to learn that the course of 
study that I advised was of assistance to the 
applicant in making intelligent answers to 
the practical questions that should be 
known by inspectors. 

Inspection is practical in itself and it re- 
quires special training to have a knowledge 
of the technical terms and their definitions; 
it is essential that an inspector should know 
the function of the several parts, the 
stresses, the condition that takes place in 
operation and the elements that tend to 
deteriorate the structure. 

I have prepared a course that will qualify 
a person that contemplates advancing and 
adding to their store of knowledge to enter 
a competitive examination. Yours frater- 
nally, James Donohue. Address 547 Dorman 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Stratford, Ont., 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Kindly give the following space in your 
next issue of Journal: 

The members of Lodge 297, Stratford, 
present this in commemoration of our de- 
parted Brother Alex Hardwood, who was 
suddenly taken sick while at his work on 
Tuesday, Oct. 21st. He was taken home 
by kind hands and passed away on Sunday, 
Oct. 26th at 3:20 P. M. He has been in 
our ranks for a number of years, he was a 
splendid workman, kind and obliging and 
was well liked by all who knew him. 

And we, the members of Local No. 297, 
wish to extend our deepest sympathy to 
his beloved wife and his father, mother, 
brother, sisters, and relatives in their hour 
of sorrow. Fraternally -yours, J. Smeddin, 
Go 8: “Local i297; 


Can. 


Niles, Mich. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Am sending you memorial memorandum 
of Brother Carl F. Meyer. Brother Meyer 
dropped dead on the street about one hour 
after he had completed his day’s work, and 
was apparently in good health. He served 
in France with the 30th division 105th 
Engineers, took part in five big battles and 
suffered from being gassed, which was said 
to have shortened his life. 

He was a good mechanic and a loyal 
member of our Brotherhood and was well 
liked by his fellow workmen and everyone 
with whom he came in contact. 

He was buried in Michigan City, Ind., by 
his American Legion comrades. Fraternally 
yours, Chas. P. Olson, Secy. Local No. 470. 


Technical Article 


GOOD LETTERING AND GEOMETRICAL FORMS. 
By O. W. Kothe. 


The moment a person enters on any form 
‘of Drafting, or higher technical Studies— 
just that moment does he meet with the 


printed letter on drawings. The careful 
printing of letters and figures is about the 
first accomplishment to be acquired in this 
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- new language of a Technical Education. 
To make a good letter is not an easy 
thing — you see, the shapes must be ac- 
curately imbedded in mind by practice. It 
is the mind that controls the hand, for the 
hand cannot reproduce suitable shapes if 
no clear definite impression exists in the 


brain. Here you come back to the old logic, . 


that everything worth while must be 
learned by much practice, and careful and 
deliberate control. 


The printed letter and the geometry of 
lines, no matter what you make; the two 
go together, they are inseparable. There 
is nothing any worse than to have a well 
made drawing all scribbled over with long 
hand writing. There are a very large num- 
ber of tradesmen, who will take very ex- 
acting pains to make a nice drawing; but 
when it is finished—they immediately spoil 
it by scribbling long hand writing over its 
face. We must use the axiom of H. H. 
Harriman, who always advocated — “never 
waste much good work for the want of a 
little more.” 


Kinds of Lettering. 


There are two kinds of lettering used on 
most drawings: the vertical Gothic and the 
Slant Gothic. The small letters. and the 
capital letters are, of course, one of the 
same system and must always go together. 
Variations of the Gothic style of lettering is 
often met with as in Architecture, where 
the design of lettering is modified slightly 
by loose exaggerated loops to make it con- 
form to artistic work. 

But the Mechanical and Machine drafting 
world—the slant Gothic letter is used al- 
most exclusively. In with this the capital 
letters are also used mostly, because they 
are easiest made and look best. The rea- 
son for using the slant letter, is that de- 
formed letters are not so noticeable, espe- 
cially where all letters have not the one 
slant. With the vertical system all letters 
out of square are quickly noticed and a re- 
flection is made on the drawing. The ver- 
tical system of letters is by, far the hardest 
to master because of the difficulty in al- 
ways making lines exactly vertical free 
handed. 

Only one style of lettering should be 
studied — either the vertical, or the slant 
type. But to try to learn both together in- 
variably brings lots of trouble to the Drafts- 
man. Under this condition a person is very 
apt to interchange letters between the slant 
and the vertical, so that in one word several 
angles of letters are noticeable. This is a 
bad condition, and is a terrible hard thing 
to overcome when once acquired. 


For Boilermakers, the slant type of letter 
is best since it is easiest and quickest made, 
and if all letters have not the same degree 
of slant, not so much variation is notice- 
able. In addition this type of letter always 
looks well, and is suitable for all occasions. 
One thing to observe though is, never use 
the small and capital letters interchange- 
ably. But use capitals only where used, and 
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use small letters only where they are to be 
used. 
How to Letter. 


The beginner must go slowly at first un- 
til he knows the shape of the letters and 
until he has his fingers under good muscular 
control. At the top of our drawing Plate 
we show under Exercise I the general 
scheme of preparing the paper for good let- 
tering. Horizontal guide lines are always 
necessary. These are put in with light 
pencil so as to show the heighth and depth 
to follow. There is nothing looks worse than 
to see a drawing where the lettering runs 
up hill, down hill and forms a rainbow at 
the same time. A draftsman who does not 
use guide lines is either intensely lazy or 
extremely careless in putting on the final 
finishing touches. There is nothing looks 
worse than to make letters of different 
heights and different. slants. 


The height of ordinary letters is shown in 
Exercise I, where 3, inch is allowed for the 
full height of capitals, and where small let- 
ters are used; then this ; inch is subdi- 
vided giving ~. inch for the body portion 
of letter, and +; as the upper portion which 
governs the height. But for capital letters 
as we show here, only the --inch guide 
lines are necessary. The space between 
lines of letters is largely optional, although 
in our case we make them ; inch, but it 
is the available room that generally gov- 
erns this. 


After 
drawn; 


the horizontal guide lines are 
the next step is to sketch in the 
Slant lines, which act as guides forthe 
penman. These lines are established by 
drawing a diagram as at A Exercise I, 
where the diagram is designed, by setting 
the divider to any convenient radius, and 
then, on the vertical line step off 8 unit 
spaces, and on the horizontal line step off 
3 spaces. By joining the extreme points 


with a line, the slant is established. 


Now by placing the triangle on the T- 
square as in position B, the lines may be 
drawn by shifting the triangle after each 
line is drawn to the position of C. The 
proper width of the letter is about % of 
the height, so by adjusting triangle B as in 
position D, a right angle or square line may 
be drawn. On this line you measure off 
the width of letter spaces as shown. Then 
by reversing the triangle to position B 
again, the slant lines can be drawn as 
shown. Observe how the lower portion of 
Exercise I is blocked out, ready to receive 
the letters. The draftsman can make a 
scale of lines giving different widths and 
slants blocked out similar to the lower part 
of Exercise I. This can then always be 
used as a guide when preparing for letter- 
ing and saves redesigning each time you 
wish to letter. Often a series of widths of 
lines can be marked on a paper strip as at 
FE which acts as a scale and saves remeas- 
uring each time guide lines must be drawn. 


By this proceedure the exercises as at 
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“9-3-4-5-6 are blocked out and letters filled 
in as shown. When you become skilled in 
the free hand sketching of the slant line; 
then only occasional slant lines may be 
drawn as in exercises 4-5-6. This assists 
in righting any irregular slant that may 
develop. Otherwise the practice is the only 
assurance of making skilled letters. 


Then, too, attention is called to the let- 
ter I, which has only the thickness of a 
line, M which has the same width as height, 
and W which is a little wider than high. 
Notice that in the letters A, V, W and Y 
the slant line runs through the middle of 
the letter. The right side of A and the left 
side of V and W are practically vertical. 
When lettering a sentence see that the let- 
ters are close together, but the words well 
separated. 

Use light lines so that mistakes can be 
easily erased. Do not pinch the pencil as 
your hand. soon tires, be light and easy. 


Pencils and Pens for Inking. 


In lettering as in all drawing work avoid 
cheap lead pencils—they are of a dirty com- 
position, and always besmirches a _ good 
drawing. <A soft pencil of good lead is 
good for practicing letters, because a soft 
lead develops a light hand, while a hard 
pencil requires so much pressure to make 
a line stand out, that a heavy hand is de- 
veloped. In this way when it comes to ink- 
ing in the work, the hand will bear down 
too much and blot the work. For this rea- 
son use good drawing pencils of about a 
2-H or 3-H grade, and sharpen them to a 
good sloping point—not too blunt or abrupt. 


Beginners should always first pencil in 
their letters on a drawing before inking 
them in. In this way misspellings or mis- 
spacings can be easily corrected. When 
satisfactory, use a common writing pen and 
ink in over the pencil lines being careful 
to hold your guide lines level and give the 
pen an even pressure, so an even heft of 
line is produced. 


A Gillott No. 303 or an Esterbrook No. 


521 pen makes a good lettering pen. Where 
a draftsman’s hand is rather heavy—then 
a ball pointed steel pen is found quite sat- 
isfactory. The rest of the making of a 
good letter depends on practice with an 
eye to improvement. 

When practicing always make yourself 
comfortable, let your arm be free, also rest 
in a natural position. Never seek to do let- 
tering in awkward positions, since that 
often spoils a person by becoming careless. 


Geometrical Terms and Forms. 


Now in learning how to draw about the 
first thing is to learn the “make-up” of 
lines, which is about identical in learning 
how to spell the different kinds of words. 
When we think the English language con- 
tains some 33,000 words, and with them 
we carry on all the business of the Nation 
in its diversified activities—the geometrical 
line offers fully as many combinations of 
adjustment. If a person would study all 
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the Architectural works, the Engineering 
works, it would amaze a person what can 
be accomplished by the geometrical line. 


So the Boilermaker also must know their 
value, must know their combination of ad- 
justment and application. It is a new out- 
let for his activities and failing to learn 
them, he just stays in his old room of plain 


work. Now about Geometry, it is a rather 


strange thing—a person can draw a line or 
an angle, and just let it stay that way. It 
is supposed to explain everything that man 
has ever found out about it. In fact, it is 
not unusual that an entire book can be writ- 
ten on only one single problem, covering 
any one we show. This, of course, would 
include History, Utility and application, 
Algebraic facts, Geometric facts, Trigno- 
metric facts and what not else. This would 
be an endless job; and equally endless and 
tiresome for the reader. But that goes to 
show you the amount of information that 
can be gleaned from each and every sep- 
arate problem. 

As it is, we must let the Boilermaker do 
a lot of analyzing himself. The terms we 
give, he must visualize to their greatest 
possible application and expand his mind 
to as much of their comprehension as pos- 
sible. 

Now the beginning of drafting is to know 
how to make lines in definite ways, or to 
dissect a drawing and know its construction 
and its makeup. Take lines drawn at ran- 
dom, similar as at A, does not make any- 
thing, but just a conglomeration of lines 
such as a child would make. But lines must 
be made orderly and to be representations 
similar as follows: 

A Point—Is marked by a sharp instru- 
ment to establish a position. It has no 
length, width or depth. 

A Line—Has only length, like a thread 
and can be extended indefinitely and may 
run in any direction. It is produced by the 
motion of a point. 

A Straight Line—Or “right line” con- 
tinues in the same direction throughout. It 
is the shortest distance between two given 
points. 

A Horizontal Line — Is what we call 
“level” or it runs in the same direction as 
the surface of calm water. It is parallel 
with the horizon, as at B. 

A Vertical Line—Is what we call “plumb” 
and runs in the same direction as a cord 
when it is suspended from the ceiling with 
a weight on the lower end. It is perpen- 
dicular to the horizon, as at C. 

A Curved Line—Constantly changes in di-. 
rection. It may radiate from one center or 
from many centers, as at E. 


A Broken Line—Is made up of several 
lines with parts missing here or there, to 
leave a disconnected effect. 


An Oblique Line—We call a slant line, 
and can run in any direction or angle just 
so it does not form a vertical or horizontal 
line, as at D. 

Irregular Curved Line—Is one not uni- 
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form in curvature. But the line gradually 
changes so that it would have to be de- 
scribed from several new centers. They are 
generally drawn free handed, as at F. 

Parallel Lines — Are equally spaced 
throughout their entire length, no matter 
how far extended, they will never meet. 
They can be oblique, or curved, as (a), (b), 
(c) at G. 

Observe this far, we only use single lines, 
and each one runs in its own way without 
joining with another line. After this we 
take on angles, and it is the two line treat- 
ment, because here you begin to make some- 
thing. 

A Perpendicular Line—Is one we call at 
“right angles” to another line, no matter 
what direction the angles project to. 


Intersection Points—Are produced when 
two or more lines meet or cross each other. 


Angles—Are formed when two lines in- 
cline and meet or cross each other. The 
lines are called “sides” and the points of 
intersection are called the “‘vertex.” 
tex is a Latin word that we commonly call 
apex, and means the highest peak from the 
base, as at H. 

A Right Angle—Is produced when one 
line is perpendicular or squared out from 
another and form 90 degrees. When a line 
is squared out between two extreme points 
of another line, we then have two right 
angles as 1-2 and if the line would cross 
over, there would be four right angles, as 
at H. 

Obtuse Angle—This angle is made by 
drawing one line so it is ‘‘over square” to 
another line. This we call a blunt angle, 
and is always greater than 90 degrees, and 
can have any position as 1-2-3-4-5 of J. 

An Acute Angle—Is produced by drawing 
one line less than square to another line, 
thus forming a sharp angle. Such angles can 
be drawn to any inclinations, just so they 
do not form the base line or produce a right 
angle, as at 1-2-3-4-5 of I. 

Observe, we here progress out of the two- 
line group, and by adding a third line a 


A ver-. 
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series of given shapes are produced called 
Triangles. 

A Triangle—Is a figure enclosed by three 
straight lines. The bounding lines are 
called “sides,” the intersecting points are 
called ‘‘vertices” and the angles are formed 
by the sides or the inclination they make. 
A. triangle is called a “polygon” meaning 
several sides. 

A Right Angle Triangle—Or “right tri- 
angle” is one where the altitudinal line is 
perpendicular to the base. It is the hypoth- 
enuse, also called the “slant line” connect- 
ing the extreme point that produces the 
triangle, otherwise it would remain a right 
angle, as at K. 

An Equilateral Triangle — Has all sides 
equal. See L. 

An Isosceles Triangle—Has two equal 
sides, while its third side may be longer or 
shorter, the lower side, or the side on which 
a triangle rests, is called the “base.” The 
altitude is the height or perpendicular dis- 
tance between the base and vertex. The 
third slant line is called the “‘hypothenuse,” 
as at M. ; 

An Obtuse Triangle—Is produced by con- 
necting the extreme points of the angle 
with a third line. It is also called a Sca- 
lene Triangle, meaning off center, N. 

An Acute Triangle—Is produced by con- 
necting a third line to an acute angle, O. 

A Scalene Triangle—Is one where all 
three sides are different, thus making a 
shape out of center or inclined, P. 


These geometrical terms and forms 
should be constantly reviewed, and not only 
use their proper names during your study 
period, but also in your daily work. That 
is the way to cultivate familiarity with this 
swork, and be right at home with others 
who are technically trained. Yes, it takes 
work, nothing gained without work. 


Draw all these examples by memory and 
see how many you have correct. Practice 
over and over again and that assures per- 
fection by the time your next drawings will 
appear in the following issue. 


\ 


Co-Operation 


MEETING OF CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS. 


The 4th Co-operative Congress ended its 
3 days’ sessions last evening with a dinner 
at the Co-operative Cafeteria, 49 East 25th 
Street. The speakers of the evening were 
A. E. Goss, Head Master of the Washing- 
ton State Grange whose topic was the 
Farmers and the Co-operative Movement 
and EHskel Ronn, Manager of the Co-opera- 
tive Central Exchange a wholesale doing an 
annual business of more than $625,000 
among Finnish Co-operators in the North- 
west. 


Saturday’s session of the Congress was a 
business session with reports of officers 
and committees. _A new constitution was 
adopted providing for representation in the 


League for various forms of consumers’ co- 
operative societies. The League is organ- 
ized under the co-operative law of the State 
of New York. The constitution provides 
for a board of from 15 .to 21 members rec- 
ognizing geographical location as far as 
possible. The new constitution also pro- 
vides a system of initiative, referendum and 
recall and for the organization of district 
leagues with proper representation. 


Members elected to the Board of Direc-: 
tors for the next two years were J. P. War-: 
basse and Cedric Long of New York, Severi 
Alanne of Wisconsin, A. E. Goss of Seattle, 


' Wash., Albert Sonnichsen of Connecticut, H. 


T. Nordby of Minnesota, Eskel Ronn of 
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Wisconsin, John Walker of Illinois, A. 
Workkul of New York, A. W. Warriner of 
Illinois and Waldemar Niemala of Boston. 
Six of these members succeed themselves. 

The following resolutions were passed: 
A resolution authorizing the appointment 
of a Health Committee to work in co-opera- 
tion with the Workers’ Health Bureau in for- 
mulating a code of safeguards which shall 
serve as a standard to ensure the maximum 
health protection to workers in co-opera- 
tive enterprises; a resolution endorsing the 
effort to reconstruct the Federal Farm Loan 
Act to the end that it may be made more 
genuinely co-operative, and to permit stock- 
holders to control their own property; a 
resolution recommending the patronage of 
‘the various co-operative banks throughout 
the United States, banks now numbering 
35 with total assets of more than 1385 
millions of dollars; and a resolution urging 
closer working relations between trade 
unions and co-operative societies. A resolu- 
tion on co-operative education provides for 
a national organizer, for more assistance to 
district leagues and for assistance to the 
Northern States League in its effort to 
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establish a correspondence school. A resolu- 
tion on finance provides for a standing 
budget commitee of nine for the Co-opera- 
tive League. 


Highty-nine delegates attended the con- 
vention, representing 180 co-operative or- 
ganizations from’19 different states. There 
were also 18 fraternal delegates represent- 
ing 19 labor unions and other organizations 
helpful to co-operation. The Secretary in 
his report called attention to the increase 
in the number of co-operative societies in 
the past two years. Of the 3383 societies 
affiliated with the Co-operative League, the 
Franklin Co-operative Creamery of Min- 
nesota is the largest. This society does 
an annual business of $3,500,000.- Twenty- 
two other societies affiliated with the 
league have an annual turnover of more 
than $200,000 each, the total business done 
by Co-operatives affiliated with the league 
is $15,000,000. 


The Congress adjourned Saturday night 
at 10 o’clock subject to the call of the 
Board of Directors. Minneapolis will prob- 
ably be the place of the next Congress. 


CO-OP STORE PAYS GREATEST DIVIDEND IN GIFT TO HUNGRY. 


The amount saved in dollars and cents is 
not the most important service of the co- 
operative movement. The Workingmen’s 
Co-operative Society of Natal, British Co- 
lumbia, is an eloquent testimonial to the 
supremacy of brotherly love and mutual aid 
in the achievements of practical co-opera- 
tion. This successful co-operative store has 
just given a carload of flour, valued at $800, 
to the coal miners on strike in the big Van- 
couver Island mining camp, and the ex- 
pense charged to the society’s resefve fund. 

The only competitor to the co-op store in 
Natal is a company-controlled rival. Just 
how co-operation aids the workingman is 


shown by the situation at Natal, where the 
private store rolls up profits by which the 
greedy company fights its employes, while 
the co-op enterprise gives freely of its sur- 
plus to help the struggling workers better 
their standard of living. And that, of 
course, iX but one phase of its service. 
Every day of the year it is engaged in the 
more prosaic but fundamental business of 
giving better goods with better service at 
lower prices than its private rival, while 
cutting the profits with its shareholders and 
customers. Certainly after this experience 
few working men in Natal will patronize 
the private company store. 


A THREE-MAN IDEA HELPS THREE COUNTIES. 


Back in 1913 three farmers near Wilming- 
ton, N. C., formed the Co-operative Truck 
Growers’ Association. First they were re- 
garded as “cracked.” A little later grudg- 


ing concession came from less prosperous - 


farmers that perhaps the idea of the orig- 
inal three had its merits. This year, how- 
ever, the Association shipped out 400 car- 
loads of produce valued at $300,000, nearly 
every producer in three. counties having 
joined with the three pioneers in doing their 
marketing for themselves. The Co-opera- 
tive Truck Growers’ Association does not 
stop with getting the farmer a better price 
for his crops. It also saves him money on 
what he has to buy. Fertilizer, containers 


and seed valued at $50,000 have been bought 
co-operatively during the past year, it was 
reported at the last directors’ meeting of 
the Association, yet local co-operatives do 
not solve the marketing problem, accord- 
ing to the Wilmington farmers. 

The need for a national co-operative for 
farmers is shown by the fact that half of 
last year’s crop went to waste because such 
markets as are afforded by private dealers 
were glutted while other markets were un- 
organized. A frightful waste indeed, while 
millions in the city go hungry! Co-opera- 
tion alone has succeeded in giving farmers 
as well as city dwellers a just and efficient 
system of production and exchange. 


FARMERS FIND CO-OPERATION BEST “GAS SAVER.” 


Minnesota flivvers rattle along, impelled 
by co-op gasoline nowadays. The progres- 
sive farmers of the great bread-and-butter 
state, tired of the holdups’of consumers at 


“sas” stations, have taken over an oil plant 
in Minneapolis and gone into the refining 
business for themselves. Stations for re- 

tailing the product have been established 


® 


at Litchfield, Marshall, Odessa, Redwood 
Falls, Owatonna, Sherburre, Triumph and 
other rural centers in addition to Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. These associations are 
organized on strictly Rochdale principles of 
one vote to_a shareholder, no proxy vot- 
ing, interest on capital stock limited to 8 
per cent, and distribution of the surplus 
according to patronage. 
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Agreement 


MADE AND ENTERED INTO THIS DAY NOVEMBER 5 BETWEEN THE 
MESSRS. CATHELL BROS. CORPORATION (OF BALTIMORE, 


MD.) AND LOCAL No. 193 


OF THE INTERNATIONAL 


BROTHERHOOD OF BOILERMAKERS, IRON SHIP- 
BUILDERS AND HELPERS OF AMERICA. 


Article 1. Forty-four hours (44) shall 
constitute a week’s work. The hours of 
work shall be eight (8) hours per day, the 
first five days of the week and four (4) 
hours on Saturday. 

Article 2. All work done after regular 
working hours, on Sundays and the follow- 
ing holidays—New Year’s Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas Day—in 
case of any of the above holidays fall on 
Sunday, the day set aside by the nation or 
state for the observance of the above holi- 
days, shall be paid at the rate of double 
time. No work shall be performed on Labor 
Day, unless in the case of emergency when 
the rate shall be three (3) days for one; 
any time worked on Labor Day shall be 
considered a full day. 

Article 3. The minimum rate of wages 
for shop work shall be seventy (70) cents per 
hour for boilermakers and fifty-eight and 
one-half (5814) cents per hour for helpers; 
layer-outs and flange turners shall receive 
seventy-five (75) cents per hour. 


Field work scale shall be one _ dollar 
($1.00) per hour for boilermakers and 
eighty-seven and one-half cents (8714%4c) per 
hour for Helpers, except when men are re- 
quired to work thirty-five feet or more in 
the air, helpers shall receive the same rate 
as the boilermakers—one dollar ($1.00) per 
hour. 

Article 4. Field work shall consist of all 


work, old or new, erected or repaired in the » 


open where employes are obliged to lose 
time because of the inclement weather, also 
all work under the jurisdiction of the Build- 
ing Trades Department of the A. F. of L., 
such as the erection of smoke stacks, breech- 
ings, tanks, water towers and all similar 
work are erected or repaired in new or old 
buildings, breweries, oil fields, steel mills, 
powder mills, hotels, etc. 


Article 5. All work shall be done by mem- 
bers of this Brotherhood in good standing. 
Shop stewards shall see that this clause is 
strictly enforced. Under no circumstances 
shall a man be permitted to take charge of 
work unless he is a member of this Brother- 
hood in good standing, except a bonafide 
foreman who shall not be permitted to use 
the tools. Any man taking charge of work 
as foreman shall receive the stipulation of 
twenty-five cents (25c) per hour more than 
the boilermaker’s rate. Five men or over 
will have to have a foreman on the job. 


Article 6. Boilermakers and helpers 
leaving Baltimore to work on jobs contracted 


for outside the city shall receive first class _ 
transportation to and from the job and if 
work requires men to board and lodge away 
from home, first class board and lodging 
shall be provided and the expenses shall be 
borne by the employer. Traveling time shall 
be paid at the prevailing rate of wages each 
day. 

Article 7. Boilermakers and Helpers sent 
out of the city on jobs shall receive the pre- 
vailing rate of wages of the district that 
they are working in. In no case shall the 
rate of wages be less than that specified in 
Article 3 of this Agreement. 


Article 8. It is agreed that all work done 
in Baltimore and vicinity where it is neces- 
sary for the men to travel from the shop 
to the job or from the job to shop, the 
traveling time shall be on the employers 
time and he shall pay all car fares. 


Article 9. If a man has worked all day 
and is required to travel at night or on 
*Sundays or holidays, he shall be paid at the 
rate of double time for traveling. Should 
sleeping accommodations be provided he 
shall receive the regular rate of wages. 


Article 10. No one but Boilermakers and 
Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers shall be per- 
mitted to do Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuild- 
ers and Helpers work, that comes under. the 
jurisdiction of Boilermakers and Iron Ship- 
builders and helpers. 

Article 11. Members of this Brotherhood 
shall be given the preference for employ- 
ment at all times and they shall be first to 
commence the job and last. to be discharged 
on the completion of the job. In the event of 
there not being a sufficient number of mem- 
bers of this Brotherhood out of employment 
and the Lodge is unable to supply the com- 
pany the required amount of men, the com- 
pany is at liberty to employ as many boiler- 
makers as are required to fill the job, pro- 
vided that the shop steward or the business 
agent permits. 

Article 12. Classification of Boilermakers 
and Iron Shipbuilders work shall consist of 
all boilers, stacks and tanks, laying out, 
flanging, fitting up or fabricating, patching, 
riveting, chipping and caulking, all tube 
work, all work pertaining to air, water, 
steam, gas or oil, tight work, smoke con- 
sumers, burners, brewery vats, all breeching, 
uptakes, gasholders, all steel or iron plate 
of 1.16 gauge or heavier, laying out and 
bending of all I beams, T irons, channels 
and angle irons, in connection with the in- 
stallation of the above named articles, all 
acetylene, welding and cutting, all steel 
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boat hulls, barges and pontoons, ship fit- 
ting, chipping and caulking, banding of all 
angle irons or frame work and the laying 
out of fabricating of same on ship work, 
drilling, reaming, tapping and counter sink- 
ing and all work pertaining to the above 
named articles; also punch and shears, rolls, 
bulldozes and flanging machines. 

Article 18. No piece work, bonus or con- 
tract work will be, permitted on any of the 
work included in Article 12. 

Article 14. Any man acting as Shop Stew- 
ard or committeeman in the shop or on the 
job shall not be discriminated against. 
Should any employe have a grievance he 
shall have the right to arrange a meeting 
at which time he shall be permitted to have 
the shop steward or committeeman with him 
at the time of the interview. If satisfactory 
settlement cannot be: made they shall have 
the right to appeal to the officers in charge 
until the president of the company is 
reached. Should it be found that the griev- 
ance is well founded the employe shall re- 
ceive pay for all time lost. 

Article 15. The representative of the 
Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders and 
Helpers of America shall be admitted to any 
yard or shop during working hours. He 
shall not interfere with or cause men to 
neglect their work. Any grievance arising 
will be taken up by the representative with 
the firm. When the represensative of the 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Help- 
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ers or the Building Trades Council or both 
visit a shop or job where members are em- 
ployed, or should be employed, the repre- 
sentatives shall be accorded full recognition 
and on request of either party working cards 
shall be produced for their inspection. 

Article 16. There shall be one apprentice 
for every five journeymen permanently em- 
ployed; they shall serve a term of four 
years; helpers between the age of eighteen 
and forty years may be given an opportunity 
to learn the trade after serving two years 
as a helper. 

Article 17. This Brotherhood will not per- 
mit any man to quit on a job to go to an- 
other job unless he gives at least one day’s 
notice. 

Article 18. It is agreed between the Com- 
pany and Lodge No. 193 of the Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and 
Helpers of America, that any article in this 
Agreement may be opened for discussion at 
any time by either party giving thirty (30) 
days’ notice in writing. This agreement to 
remain in force until superseded by another. 
Signed for Company, 

CATHELL BROS. & CO., 

Mitchell K. Cathell, 

Hugh F. Kerr. 

Signed for Brotherhood. 
Henry F. Broeing, 
Patrick Joyce. 

Signed this 5th day of November in the » 

year of 1924. ; 


News of General Interest 


THE WORKER’S RESPONSIBILITY TOWARD HIS HEALTH. 


By Helena Lorenz Williams. 


That healthful working conditions, com- 
bined with care of the body in matters of 
food, rest, play and fresh air, prevent ill- 
‘ness and loss of pay, has been explained so 
often by doctors and public health organiza- 
tions that the intelligent worker pretty well 
appreciates their importance. The ever- 
present problem for him is how to receive 
skilled medical treatment and advice either 
free or at a low cost, so that he may keep 
himself fit. 


Industrial health work conducted by em- 
ployers has its advocates as well as its 
opponents. The objection to paternalism and 
the charge that physical examinations are 
given with ulterior motives still come up. 
At the same time, an increasing number of 
industries conduct departments of health 
supervision to the satisfaction of the worker. 


The labor union, however, against whose 
activities neither of these charges can be 
levelled, can do much in this direction for 
its members. It can educate them in the 
principles of disease prevention and, as a 
logical result of this, it will be able to raise 
the standards of an industry’s working con- 
ditions. A few unions have made an excel- 


lent beginning in this field, but hundreds un- 
fortunately, still ignore it completely. 

In lower New York there is a remodeled 
four story residence ‘which contains the 
clinics, offices and lecture rooms of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union Health Center. This organization 
was established in 1919 as the outcome of 
vigorous agitation among the workers in 
the needle trades for better conditions by 
the Joint Board of Sanitary Control. The 
latter body was organized within the in- 
dustry in 1910, according to a clause in the 
famous protocol of peace, signed after the 
big strike of that year, which read as fol- 
lows: “The parties hereby establish a Joint 
Board of Sanitary Control, to consist of 
seven members, composed of two nominees 
of the manufacturers, two nominees of the 
unions and three who are to.represent the 
public. Said Board is empowered to estab- 
ish standards of sanitary conditions to 
which the manufacturers and the unions 
shall be committed, and the manufacturers 
and the unions obligate themselves to main- 
tain such standards to the best of their abil- 
ity and to the full extent of their power.” 
The Joint Board of Sanitary Control, sup- 
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ported by both the workers and the em- 
ployers, has now been functioning for four- 
teen years, and it completely regulates the 
sanitary conditions of the factories by shop 
inspection, fire drills and first aid service. 

The Union Health Center, the offspring of 
the Joint Board, is supported entirely by the 
union, and has installed a thorough system 
of health supervision for its members. It 
has medical clinics for nose, throat, ear, eye 
and dental trouble, as well as for heart, 
lung, digestion, gastro-intestinal, surgical, 
skin and nerve diseases. It distributes leaf- 
lets calling the worker’s attention to the 
necessity of caring for these ailments, giv- 
ing the names of attending physicians and 
clinic hours. Health lectures illustrated 
with lantern slides and motion pictures are 
a regular weekly event. 

The members are charged for medical and 
dental service at the rate the union pays 
its medical attendants per hour, plus the pro 


BY THE 


Comment and Criticism About 


La Follette was not elected President, but 


that does not mean his campaign was a 


failure. 

As Samuel Gompers says of the organ- 
ized workers’ part in the campaign, in an 
editorial in the November American Fed- 
erationist: 

“Whatever the outcome (of the cam- 
paign) the workers will go to their conven- 
tion in El Paso with the consciousness that 
they have given of their best in the cause 
of human freedom. There can be no such 
struggle without success, whether that suc- 
cess is or is not immediately visible.” 

The educational work done by the Pro- 
gressive campaigners is bound to have its 
effect in the years to come. For the first 
time in many years, the searchlight of truth 
has been turned full on judicial usurpation 
and control of the Government by Big 
Business. The people have a better under- 
standing of the tactics of their foes and are 
beginning to sense that they must establish 
a government for the service of all. 

Let the fight for Progressive principles 
go on with redoubled energy! 


That there is no essential difference be- 
tween the Republican and Democratic 
parties and that they are but creatures of 
the same master, was charged by Progres- 
sive workers in the campaign just ended. 

This charge, of course, met with vigorous 
denial from partisans of the two old parties, 
who sought to make the campaign fight 
appear as a real battle, not merely a sham. 
Unfortunately for the old party advocates, 
they could not control their mouthpieces, 
who frequently “let the cat out of the bag” 
by urging citizens to vote for either Cool- 
idge or Davis but under no circumstances 
to cast their ballots for La Follette. 

The Manufacturers’ Record, an organ of 
the big union-hating interests of the coun- 
try, was one of the most outspoken in tell- 
ing the people that there was no real dif- 


rata cost of operating the Union Health Cen- 
ter. Thus a patient receiving dental treat- 
ment by the high-grade specialist engaged by 
the Center pays no more than he does for 
the inferior work which would be all he 
could afford if he were to consult a neigh- 
borhood dentist as a private patient. 
Tuberculosis is one of the most insidious 
diseases known. An early diagnosis made 
when the first symptoms. of fatigue, cough- 
ing, loss of appetite, and so on appear, has 
saved many a life. But a specialist’s diag- 
nosis is not always available. Such an op- 
portunity, however, is one of the greatest 
advantages of industrial health work. The 
National Tuberculosis Association is a 
strong advocate of the education of the 
public in the prevention and early discovery 
of the disease. The seventeenth annual 
Christmas seal sale from which the funds 
for its educational activities are derived will 
be held throughout the country in December. 


WAY. 
Things Doing in the World. 


ference between the old party candidates. 
Just before election, in a tirade against La 
Follette, the Record said: 

“The patriotic men and women of the 
country, throwing La Follette entirely out 
of consideration, should vote either for 
Davis or Coolidge.” 

And yet some people were fooled into 
believing that Davis and Coolidge were 
staging a real fight! Wall Street knew 
better and through its organs, such as the 
Manufacturers’ Record, was frank enough to 
admit that it cared not which of the Gold 
Dust Twins the people voted for, as long 
as they didn’t vote for Senator La Follette. 


The United States is not the only coun- 


try where legislation opposed by conser- 


vative standpatters is denounced as “social- 
istic.” In the state of Victoria, Australia, 
the labor party recently took over the gov- 
ernment due to the inability of the re- 
actionary parties to maintain their bloc. 


In a recent issue of Liberty and Progress, 
organ of the employers, published in Mel- 
bourne, there appears the following article 
with respect to the legislation which the 
laborites propose to introduce in the Vic- 
torian parliament: 


“Proposed Socialistic Legislation. 


“An indication of the early intention of 
the labor government to introduce socialis- 
tic legislation appears in the agenda paper 
of the legislative assembly for August 26, 
1924, in the form of notices of motion by 
private labor members and members of the 
ministry for lease to bring in bills as fol- 
lows: 

“A bill to allow railway employes and 
all civil -servants to contest any par- 
liamentary election without having to re- 
sign from the service. 

“A bill for the establishment of. courts 
for the purpose of fixing fair rents for 
dwelling houses. 
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“A bill to provide for insurance against 
unemployment. 

“A bill for the establishment and regu- 
lation of a state produce agency, and for 
purposes incidental thereto. 

“A bill to provide for the prevention of 
profiteering and for other purposes. 


J. H. GRIBBEN ANSWERS 


John H. Gribben, known to hundreds of 
railroad shopcrafts and metal tradesmen as 
“Uncle Jack,’ passed away at his home, 
1205 College street, last Sunday evening at 
6 o’clock. The death of Mr. Gribben, al- 
though he had been in poor health for some 
time, was a shock to a host of warm per- 
‘sonal friends, particularly his associates in 
the local trades union movement. He was 
one of the oldest members, in point of serv- 
ice, in the Boilermakers’ union, and despite 


the fact that he had retired some seven or 
eight years ago, his love for his organiza- 
tion had never waned and he was active 
in the work even up to the time of his 
passing. 

“Uncle Jack” was born January 3, 1846, 
at Bar Head, Scotland, and was taught the 
rudiments of his trade at Renford, Scot- 


- secretary of -the 
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“A bill to extend the powers of munici- 
palities with respect to the sale of bread, 
butter, fish, meat and coal and the supply . 
of milk and other produce. 

“A bill to provide for the abolition of the 
legislative council.” 


CALL OF GRIM REAPER 


land. He came to America at the age of 
19 years, and took up his residence in 
Philadelphia, later removing to Aurora, 
Ind. On July 28, 1873, he married Miss 
Sarah McGrath, of that city, and in 1923 
Mr. and Mrs. Gribben celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary. 


Mr. Gribben came to Chattanooga forty 
years ago, and was one of the pioneers in 
the organization of the boilermakers of 
Chattanooga. He was a charter member of 
Local 14, serving fifteen years as financial 
lodge, besides several 
terms as its president. He was a delegate 
to the international convention of his or- 
ganization at Baltimore in 1903, and was 
largely instrumental in bringing his organi- 
zation’s annual meeting to Chattanooga the 
following year. Mr. Gribben had been an 
employe of the Southern Railroad for 
twenty years, and of Walsh & Weidner for 
a number of years before his retirement. 
An indication of the esteem in which he 
was held by his fellow workers is given in 
a tribute of a brother unionist, who de- 
clared he was to the metal trades crafts 
what the Dr. J. W. Bachman was to Chatta- 
nooga. 

Funeral services were held |. Tuesday 
morning at SS. Peter and Paul’s church, 
Rev. Father Sullivan officiating. Mr. Grib- 
ben is survived by his wife and four sons, 
John C., of Ludlow, Ky.; Harry J., of New 
York .City; James P., of Lexington, Ky., 
and William J., of Chattanooga,-and five 
daughters, Sister Mary Paul, of the 
Dominican order, of Nashville; Mrs. C. L. 
Burns, Mrs. George Standifer, Misses Mar- 
garet and Gertrude, all of this city. Two 
sisters also survive the deceased, Mrs. Mary 
Garvin and Mrs. Thomas Casey, both of 
Philadelphia.—Newspaper clipping. 


UNIONS VITAL TO TOILERS. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Berlin—Works councils, economic coun- 
cils, chambers of labor, and a host of otner 


‘modern institutions which have been of-°* 


fered as a substitute for trade unionism are 
worthless for the workers unless they are 
buttressed by organized labor, declares the 
second Congress of Christian Unions of 
Textile Workers, recently held in Stras- 
bourg. 

The concluding paragraph of the resolu- 
tion on this subject reads: 

“These institutions will be able to carry 
out the duties allotted to them only if they 
remain in close contact with the trade 
union organization, whose power must ip 
no: case be undermined by their formation. 


ba=- 


The trade unions are more necessary than 
ever to workers” representatives as a source 
of that knowledge and advice required by 
them to carry their work to a successful 
conclusion, and as a means of protection 
against reprisals: It is clearly shown by 
the report submitted to the congress that 
works councils which have not maintained 
close contact with the trade union organi- 
zations have been rapidly reduced to a state 
of impotency, and that when, on the con- 
trary, a policy of mutual co-operation and 
good will has been followed by those or- 
ganizations, results of the greatest benefit 
to the workers and the national economy 
have been achieved.” 
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UNION LABEL TRADES DEPARTMENT OF THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR. 


November, 1924. 
To Organized Labor, Greeting: 

To be. successful one must have a clearly 
defined object in life. That object must 
never be forgotten even for a brief period. 

No matter how great the difficulties which 
may be encountered, the bright vision of 
victory must ever beckon to those who are 
to be the victorious ones., Those who be- 
come discouraged and dejected or listless 
and shiftless, will never become successful. 

No one was ever defeated who did not 
admit defeat and give up trying to make 
good. Instead of boldly and intelligently 
removing whatever obstructs the path to 
victory, the defeated one makes no effort 
to avert disaster and turn defeat into vic- 
tory. 

Whether we are victors or failures de- 
pends on ourselves. Aim high and cherish 
lofty ideals and then use your inborn power 
and ability to make your ideals real—your 
dreams true. 


Sometimes a motto or slogan will help to 
concentrate, on what we wish to accomplish. 
The Union Label Trades. Department yses 
this method and urges all to bear this one 
in mind when spending union-earned money. 
“Patronize the Union Label, Shop Card and 
Working Button.” 


All Trades Unionists are requested to 
adopt this slogan if they are truly desirous 
of helping the union shop. If this slogan is 
put into practice, the nonunion shops will 
be deprived of huge profits. ‘The union 
shops, will thrive and prosper. Victory will 
be the reward of faithfulness to our slogan. 


With best wishes, I am, 


Fraternally yours, 


JOHN J. MANNING, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Union 
Label Trades Department. 


N.B.—Kindly read at union meetings dur- 
ing the month. 


WE CAN MAKE THE FUTURE A PARADISE FOR ALL WORKERS. 


By George W. Perkins, Editor, 


We know what the past and the present 
conditions of the wage earners was and is. 
What of the future! In this enlightened 
age it may be said without reservation that 
conditions insofar as labor is concerned are 
just what labor makes them. 


There is no way for labor to make better 
conditions except through their unions and 
collective bargaining. By proper organiza- 
tion many of the things brought about by 
improved machinery, science, and intelli- 
gent application can be made real blessings 
for the working masses. 

United productive labor can bring about 
an economic condition vastly superior to 
that enjoyed today by the very best organ- 
ized and highest paid labor. This can be 
done without disturbing the existing condi- 
tions of government and means of produc- 
tion. Trade and commerce will not need 
to be upset or disturbed. Industrial pro- 


LABOR REFORMS IN ORIENT HELP PROTECT U. S. TOILERS FROM 


Cigar Makers’ Official. Journal. 


duction, intensive farming, and financial 
institutions will prosper and go forward 
withoutinterruption. The only people who 
will suffer will be the grafter, profiteer, and 
the idle rich. This fact can not be disputed. 


The high power automobile, super-power 
and wonderfully productive and creative 
electrical devices, the airship and a hun- 
dred and one other wonderful inventions 
which a few short years ago were thought 
to be but a dream are now visible, tangible 
realities. 

We have it within our power to make the 
future what we should like to have it and 
what it should be—a paradise in which all 
workers, all who give service and useful 


_ activities may enjoy life as befits human 


beings. Such a condition cannot be brought 
about except by and through the organiza- 
tion of the workers in constructive trade 
unions. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—The vast difference 
between labor conditions in the United 
States and in Oriental countries is em- 


phasized by a summary of labor reforms 


recently accomplished in China, Japan, In- 


dia and Persia through the International - 


Labor Office, an agency of the League of 
Nations. 

The reforms, though inadequate, mark a 
decided step in advance and improve the 
status of Asiatic labor and reduce unfair 
competition with countries like the United 
States that maintain better working con- 
ditions and shorter workdays. The four 
nations in which the reforms have been 


made have an almost unlimited supply of 
cheap labor and few of the workers are 
organized. 


China Profects Factory Workers. 
In China the government has recently 
taken the first steps toward the state reg- 
ulation of labor conditions, having accepted 


the recommendations of the International 
Labor Office’s Commission for the protec- © 


tion of labor by factory legislation. 


The effects of these regulations have been ~ 


as follows: 


China has reduced the number of hours | 


of work per day from an unlimited num- 
ber to 10 hours per day. 
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China has prohibited the employment of 
boys under 10 years of age and girls under 
12 


China has limited the hours of work of 
young persons to 8 hours a day for boys 
under 17 and for girls under 18. China has 
prohibited night work for boys tnder 17 
and for girls under 18. 

China has provided for the granting of 
five weeks’ rest before and after childbirth 
together with a money benefit to women 
employed in industry. 

China has provided for medical attend- 
ance, at the employer’s expense, in the case 
of employes’ accidents or sickness arising 
out of work. 


Japan Takes Forward Step. 


In Japan the employment of children un- 
der the age of 12 has been prohibited. Chil- 
dren over the age of 12 may be admitted 
to employment if they have finished the 
course in the elementary school. 

The employment of children under the 
age of 14 years on board ship has been 
prohibited. 

Japan has prohibited the employment of 
any child or young person under 18 years 
of age on board ship, unless’ he is provided 
with a medical certificate attesting fitness 
for such work. 

Japan has given effect to the unemploy- 
ment convention providing for the estab- 
lishment of free public employment ex- 
changes and for reciprocity of treatment 
for immigrants under unemployment insur- 
ance systems. 

Japan has adhered to the Berne conven- 
tion of 1906 prohibiting the use of white 
phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. 

Legislation embodying general principles 
for the protection of women before and 
after childbirth has also been passéd. 

An act providing that the night work of 
women and young persons should be abso- 
lutely prohibited three years from the date 
of the enforcement of the act has been 
adopted. 

‘India Reduces Hours of Labor. 


In India the hours of labor of adult fac- 
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tory workers have been reduced from 72 
hours to 60 hours. 

The minimum age for the employment of 
children has been raised from 9 to 12 years 
in certain industries, and the number of 
hours during which a child may be em- 
ployed in a factory has been reduced from 
7 hours per day to 6 hours. 

India has extended the application of 
the Indian factories act from factories using 
mechanical power and employing at least 50 
persons to all factories using mechanical 
power and employing 20 persons or more. 
Authority has been given local governments 
to extend the application of the act still 
further to factories employing only 10 per- 
sons. 

The employment of any persons under 18 
years of age as trimmers or stokers on 
ships has been prohibited, with certain ex- 
ceptions. 

It has also provided for a weekly rest in 
all industry and the establishment of free 
public employment exchanges. 


Persia Enforces Labor Reforms. 


The Persian government has not yet 
taken any legislative action in accordance 
with the decisions of the International 
Labor Conference. It has, however, given 
evidence of its interest in the desirability 
of improving industrial conditions. 


According to the evidence of the British 
consular authorities, children of tender 
years were being employed for an excessive 
number of hours in workshops under sani- 
tary conditions of the most appalling kind. 

As a result of the intervention of the In- 
ternational Labor Office, the Persian gov- 
ernment ordered the Kerman local authori- 
ties to enforce the following, among other, 
rules: 

(a) HEight-hour day. 

(b) Prohibition of employment of chil- 
dren under 10. 

(c) Permission to workers to leave fac- 
tory at mid-day for rest. 

(d) Provision of healthy sites and pure 
air for factories. 

(e) Provision of suitable 
women and children to work 
positions. 


seats for 
in normal 


DECISION MARKS TURN IN TIDE OF COURT TYRANNY 


By Donald R. Richberg, Counsel for Railway Employes’ Department, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and for Michaelson et al. 


(Mr. Richberg has prepared the follow- 
ing comment on the Supreme Court deci- 
- sion giving strikers the right to jury trial 
for alleged violation of injunctions. Mr. 
Richberg argued the case as leading coun- 
sel. Mr. Richberg’s comment was prepared 
especially for International Labor News 
Service and for this newspaper.) 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has handed down a decision in the case of 
Michaelson, et al., vs. United States, sus- 
taining the right of railway employes to 
a trial by jury under the terms of the 
Clayton act when charged with contempt 
for the violation of an injunction. The 


court held the provision of the Clayton act 
for trial by jury in contempt cases to 
be constitutional, thus reversing the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the 7th Circuit which 
held this part of the Clayton act uncon- 
stitutional. This is a decision of far reach 
ing importance. It has been repeatedly 
held by the highest courts that the power 
to punish for contempt is an “inherent 
judicial power” with which there can be 
no interference by the legislative power. 
Against this doctrine we made three prin- 
cipal contentions in the Michaelson case. 


First: By a historical survey going back 
to the earliest recorded English cases we 
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showed that up to the time of the adop- 
tion of the American Constitution contempts 
committed outside of the presence of the 
court were uniformly tried by a jury. 

Second: That the “court” empowered to 
punish for contempt might consist of a 
judge and jury, as well as a judge alone. 

Third: That the Inferior Federal Courts 
are mere creatures of Congressional legis- 
lation and Congress could require the trial 
of contempts by a jury in the Federal 
Courts. : 

Opposing counsel took the position that 
the power of the court to enforce injunc- 
tions would be destroyed if trial by jury 
was required, and that the Clayton act was 
unconstitutional as an interference with the 
judicial power which the Constitution re- 
posed in the courts. 

There is no question but that the result 
of this decision will be to diminish the 
abuses of injunctions issued out of the Fed- 
eral Courts in labor disputes. 

The court also held that employes on 
strike are still “employes” within the mean- 
ing of the Clayton act. 

The power in a single judge to make new 


law with the issuance of every injunction 
and then to enforce that law according to 
his individual judgment by fine and im- 
prisonment to a practically unlimited ex- 
tent, has been too irresponsible not to be 
abused. The objections of organized labor 
to such extraordinary power have been 
based upon the greatest legal precedents. 
Even Blackstone, the most conservative of 
legal authorities, has stated that when the 
making and enforcing of laws is vested in 
one and the same man “there can be no 
public liberty.” 

I am, of course, highly pleased with the 
decision of the court, not merely because I 
argued the case in the Supreme Court, but 
because I believe it marks the turn of the 
tide in the increasing assumption of dan- 
gerous powers by the courts, in that the 
power of the Legislature to check excesses 
of judicial power is here sustained. Par- 
ticularly is this important in the case of 


the lower Federal Courts where the judges 


are appointed for life and not accountable 
at regular intervals to the electorate for 
the manner in which they fulfill their re- 
sponsibilities. 


EDUCATION OF PRIMARY IMPORTANCE TO THE PEOPLE. 


By Peter J. Brady, President, Federation Bank of New York; Chairman, Education Com- 
mittee, New York State Federation of Labor. 


Among the tributes that future historians 
will pay to the part that workers played in 
the history of America will be their insist- 
ence, from Colonial times, that the children 
of the poor be provided with schools by the 
state. While it is evident that economic 
prosperity for the head of the family is 
necessary so that his children may go to 
school instead of the factory, there must be 
public schools for the children of workers 
to go to. Not only free schools, for rich 
and poor, but high schools and colleges pro- 
viding free education to our children today. 

The modern conception of a free, tax- 
supported, compulsory system of education 
has resulted from the championship of this 
democratic’idea by organized labor. Daniel 
Webster echoed the views of organized la- 
bor when he said: 


“Open the doors of the schoolhouse 
to all the children of the land. Let no 
man have the excuse of poverty for not 
educating his offspring. Place the 
means of education within his reach, 
and if he remain in ignorance be it his 
own reproach. On the diffusion of edu- 
cation among the people rests the pres- 
ervation and perpetuation of our free 
institutions.” 


Education Week, just closed, was partici- 
pated in by organized labor in every city 
and state because no group in society is 
more interested in the training of youth, 
in modern, well-equipped public schools. 
Labor is not a new convert to education, 
for it was a pioneer in laying the founda- 
tions for our present admirable system of 
public education. ; 


Our present wonderful public school sys- 


tem is taken as a matter of course today, 
but the corner stones were laid nearly one 
hundred years ago, when education was the 
privilege only of the well to do, the right 
of suffrage was restricted to the few. The 
masses were compelled to get along as best 
they could. Naturally, the desire for a bet- 
ter opportunity for their children came from 
the workers. It was fitting that organized 
labor should take the initiative to promote 
the public school system. 


The first record that we have is con- 
tained in the minutes of the first general 
meeting of the Philadelphia Workingmen’s 
Party, composed of delegates from the 
trades unions of that city, held August 11, 
1826, urging that a system of education 
be adopted that would assure adequate 
schooling to workers’ children. A year 
later the New York City Workingmen’s 
Party resolved “that the public funds should 
be appropriated to the purposes of educa- 
tion, upon a regular system, that should in- 
sure the opportunity to every individual of 
obtaining a competent education before he 
shall have arrived at the age of maturity.” 


It is difficult for boys and girls of today 
to realize how much greater their oppor- 
tunities are than their fathers and mothers 
had. Free primary and high schools, free 
colleges and universities, scholarships: for 
the talented are open to them, if their par- 
ents can afford to send them to school. 

While this great advance has been made 
for all children, it is for the boy and girl 
who is forced to go to work immediately 
after finishing the primary school that la- 
bor has been most concerned.’ In the last 
sixty years the New. York State Federation 


, 
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of Labor has sponsored and supported, in 
addition to night schools for workers, bet- 
ter salaries for teachers, compulsory school 
attendance, state scholarship for the best 
students, and vocational education. Schools 
have been made so attractive that the old 
evil of truancy has almost vanished. 

But the reform in which labor takes 
greatest pride and in which it desires to 
‘see the great development:is the continua- 
tion school for working boys and girls. This 
was provided for by the law of 1909, and 
it guarantees that all girls in the state shall 
receive a complete education in the essen- 
tials. This law provides for a minimum 
weekly schooling in elementary and voca- 
tional subjects for boys and girls, between 
the ages of 14 and 17, who are forced to 
quit school to go to work. 


Thousands of boys and girls are com- 
pelled by necessity to leave the day schools 
to become workers when they have no ade- 
quate preparation for their job or any job. 
We ask a square deal for these children. 

The majority of them find jobs in the most 
haphazard way. They drift with circum- 
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stance. They urgently need moral and 
vocational guidance. Ninety per cent of 
them have physical defects. They need in- 
struction and training in hygiene. In the 
interests of democracy, in the interests of 
efficient industry and increased prosperity, 
these children should be better trained for 
their future responsibility. 

These schools are different from the 
others because the children attend at least 
four hours a week during the day, on the 
employers’ time. In addition to cultural 
subjects, they get training in their particu- 
lar job. So interested is organized labor 
in this that the most highly developed of 
our unions, the building trades, are com- 
pelling their apprentices to go to school 
and get passing marks in all subjects. 

_ Why is labor so keen about education? 
Because it is hurt, as in society, by the 
half-educated, the poorly equipped mechanic, 
the moron in industry. Labor, like indus- 
try, can only gain when workers know their 
jobs thoroughly, by an intelligent rank and 
file that understands its responsibilities, 
alert and competent to improve economic 
and political conditions. 


EDUCATORS CRY “SHAME” ON ORGANIZATION FIGHTING CHILD 
LABOR AMENDMENT. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—Sharply denouncing 
an organization that is fighting the child 
labor amendment on the specious plea that 
it is seeking to protect the nation’s homes 
and children, the National Education As- 
sociation has declared that its 140,000 mem- 
bers stand solidly behind the amendment. 


The stand of the National Education As- 
sociation is a reaffirmation of the position 
taken by the association at its last meet- 
ing, when it unqualifiedly supported the 
amendment, and the declaration was made 
in response to a telegram of inquiry from 
the “Citizens Committee to Protect Our 
Homes and Children.” This organization 
telegraphed the Education Association as 
follows: 

“Your organization is quoted as support- 
ing the so-called child labor amendment in 
a circular distributed by the Massachusetts 
- committee, etc. You are respectfully re- 
- quested to inform us if this is a fact or 
not and if your organization has indorsed 
the amendment, to inform us by what au- 
thority such indorsement was given, and 
whether after a poll of the membership had 
been taken. Citizens Committee to Protect 
Our Homes and Children.” 


In replying to the telegram, J. W. Crab- 
tree, secretary of the Education Associa- 
tion, wrote: 

“The following is the action taken by the 
Representatives Assembly of .the National 
Education Association at the Washington 
meeting, July 3, 1924. 

“Believing in governmental responsibil- 
ity, we indorsed in our last convention an 
amendment to the Constitution empowering 
Congress to make laws regarding child la- 
bor. We now advocate the prompt ratifica- 

{ 


tion by the states of the child labor amend- 
ment passed by the present Congress and 
urge the members of this association to 
make every effort to obtain its ratification 
by the legislatures of their respective states 
at the earliest possible date.’ 


“The Representative Assembly is com- 
posed of delegates elected by local and 
state affiliated associations. The resolution 
was passed by a unanimous vote of the as- 
sembly. These delegates represented a 
membership: of 140,000, the states being 
fully represented at the meeting. This ac- 
tion may be accepted as the combined judg- 
ment of the organized teaching profession, 
and as taken wholly in the interest of the 
childhood of America. 

“Shame on any. manufacturers’ associa- 
tion and shame on the so-called ‘Citizens 
Committee to Protect Our Homes and Chil- 
dren,’ that would hide behind the thread- 
bare states rights scare to prevent chil- 
dren in shop districts from receiving an ade- 
quate education and from getting ‘the fair 
start in life’ which Abraham Lincoln be- 
lieved to be the inherent right of every 
child. 

“Yes, our 140,000 members stand solidly 
for this amendment. We believe that the 
nation and the states should at once put an 
end to sweat-shop conditions for children, 
this destruction of child health, this weak- 
ening of the intelligence of children and 
this method of increasing illiteracy in our 
country. We can present to your committee 
facts showing the need of legislation and 
the reasons for the resolution which was 
passed at the Washington convention. 

“Very truly yours, 


“J. W. CRABTREE, Secretary.” 
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LIES DEFEAT MASSACHUSETTS APPROVAL OF FEDERAL CHILD 
LABOR AMENDMENT. 


By International Labor News Service. \ 


Washington, D. C.—‘‘Organized mill own- 
ers of Massachusetts, owning mills also in 
child labor States of the South, were able 
to fool the people sufficiently to defeat 
ratification of the child labor amendment 
to the Federal Constitution in the referen- 
dum in Massachusetts at the general elec- 
tion on November 4 by a 400,000 majority. 
This is the tragic fact which faces organ- 
ized labor and the rest of the men and 
women of the United States who are seek- 
ing to remove the blot of child labor from 
the good name of our country,” reports 
Miss Ethel M. Smith, legislative secretary 

.of the National Women’s Trade Union 


League, who has just returned from Mass- 


achusetts, where she was commissioned by 
the American Federation of Labor to work 
with Organizer Frank H. McCarthy of the 
New England district during the last month 
of the child labor ratification campaign. 


“But though the exploiters of children 
have won the first round of the fight,’ Miss 
Smith continued, ‘‘we can take courage in 
the thought that it is only the first round. 
And our knowledge of the means by which 
their victory was won in Massachusetts 
only stirs our fighting blood as it never 
was stirred before. 


Lies Confuse Voters’ Minds. 


“The vote of 3 to 1 against ratification 
was the result of a campaign of ruthless 
misrepresentation and vindictiveness almost 
unparalleled. False propaganda and libelous 
personal attacks upon supporters of the 
amendment, manufactured by the National 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Massachusetts, were 
broadcast over the state like a blast of 
poison gas, confusing the minds of the 
voters until not one in ten thousand had 
any true idea at all of what the amendment 
is about. 


“The manufacturers, because they either 
owned, controlled, or were able to buy for 
the occasion access to the newspapers, 
radio, and other publicity agencies, could 
disseminate their propaganda without limit. 
With a few notable exceptions, the news- 
papers were practically closed to friends of 
the amendment, and as funds were lacking 
on our side for radio, for paid advertising, 
and other expensive publicity avenues, it 
was impossible before election day to offset 


the avalanche of untruths. that were 
launched by the opposition. 


Employers Back Poison Campaign. 


“It was impossible also in that space of 
time for the confused public to pierce the 
smoke-screen which concealed the real 
enemies and the real forces of the opposi- 
tion, namely, the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts and the National Manufac- 
turers’ Association, working behind and 
through the screen of a ‘Citizens’ Commit- 
tee for Protection of Our Homes and Chil- 
dren.’ Under the imprint of that commit- 
tee, tons of literature and scores of speak- 
ers were sent all over the state, spreading 
the lie that the amendment originated in 
Russia, that it was intended to ‘remove 
children from the pernicious influence of 
the family,’ and ‘nationalize’ them; that it 
would prohibit boys from helping jtheir 
father on the farm, or girls from washing 
dishes at home; that it’ would destroy 
parochial schools; that it would give Con- 
gress control of education; that it would 
interfere between parent and child in some 
new and unprecedented way. 


Voters Not Told Truth. 


“Because of the fact that the manufac- 
turers from behind their smoke-screen were 
able to reach the public with these lies, 
while the friends of the amendment were 
unable through lack of money to reach them 
with the truth, the voters of Massachusetts, 
not knowing what they did, voted by a ma- 
jority of 400,000 to allow child labor to 
continue in those Southern states where 
Massachusetts mill owners have _ invest- 
ments. 

“When the smoke has cleared away the 
people of Massachusetts will recall that 


those same Massachusetts mill owners used - 


to urge a Federal child labor law because 
they felt themselves handicapped in com- 
petition with the Southern mills that em- 
ployed child labor. Now that Massachusetts 
manufacturers have built or bought mills 
of their own in the South, they are op- 
posing Federal legislation. To continue the 
competition between the States is now to 
their advantage, and can be used as a lever 
to modify even the child labor laws in 
Massachusetts. The pity is that the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts did not see this be- 
fore election day.” 


EMPLOYING INTERESTS ARE BEHIND FIGHT ON CHILD LABOR 
~ AMENDMENT. 


By Samuel Gompers President, American Federation of Labor. 


Let there be no confusion as to where 
the lines are drawn in the fight against 
the child labor amendment. The real op- 
ponents, behind a cleverly devised smoke- 
screen, are employing interests and are or- 
ganized nationally as a “National Committee 
for Rejection of the Twentieth Amendment,” 


, 


whose headquarters are in the Union Trust 
Building at Washington, D. C., adjoining 
the offices of the National Manufacturers’ 
Association. The letterhead of this ‘“Na- 
tional Committee” bears the following 
names: Millard D. Brown, chairman, Con- 
tinental Mills, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. A. An- 


ea a — 
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derson, the Norton Company, Worcester, 
Mass.; P. E. Glenn, Exposition Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga.; W. A. B. Dalzell, Fos- 
toria Glass Co., Moundsville, W. Va.; R. 
E. Wood, Montgomery Ward & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; W. H. Leonard, the Denver Rock 
Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, Colo.; W. Frank 
Carter, Carter, Nortoni & Jones, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Frederick W. Keough, director, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; John C. Gall, secretary, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

-Hach and every name listed as a mem- 
ber of this committee represents a manu- 
facturing or big business firm, and the list 
is representative of all sections of the 
country. The director, Frederick W. 
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Keough, is well known in Washington as 
associate editor of Industrial Progress, a 
notoriously anti-labor journal, devoting 
me space to the fight against the 8-hour 
ay. j 

The fight against the child labor amend- 
ment in Massachusetts was part of a na- 
tion-wide drive of the organized employing 
interests, who would destroy the standards 
organized labor has struggled for a genera- 
tion to secure. Those interests wish to 
continue child labor in the South in com- 
petition with man and woman labor in 
Massachusetts and the North to bring down 
standards of wages, hours and working con- 
ditions elsewhere. 


TRADE UNION FEDERATION SUGGESTS USE OF LABEL TO SAFE- 
GUARD 8-HOUR DAY. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—Outline of a plan sug- 
gested by the International Federation of 
Trade Unions to safeguard and extend the 
8-hour work day in every civilized nation, 
is interesting labor executives here. The 
plan is based on the successful use of the 
union label by trade unions of the United 
States. 

Briefly, the plan provides for the labeling 
with an “Eight Hours’ Mark” of all goods 


* ‘exported from countries which have not 


ratified the Washington Hight Hours Con- 
vention. In a statement from its headquar- 
ters at Amsterdam, Holland, the Federation 
says: 

“Any new suggestion which promises to 
be of use in safeguarding the 8-hour day 
deserves very careful attention in these 
days, when employers are so eagerly try- 


ing to abolish this very inconvenient limita- , 


tion to their powers of exploiting the work- 
ers. It was recognized at the Washington 
Conference ,in 1919 that the 8-hour day 
would have to be secured internationally, 
for if it were not, the door would be open 
to unfair competition by countries which 
refused to adopt it. 


International Action Needed. 


“Trade unionists know now even better 
than they did in 1919 that if one country 
defaults, all the others must suffer as a re- 
sult, and that no country is really safe so 
long as the workers of another country 
work more than eight hours. Here and 
there plans have been considered which 
aim at stronger action by the international 
trade union movement to compel countries 
which do not adhere to the 8-hour day to ob- 
serve the provisions of the Washington Con- 
vention. 

“The union-label system of America is 
well known, and, generally speaking, the 
results do not seem to be unsatisfactory. 
Why should not a similar system be uSed to 
safeguard the 8-hour day? All goods ex- 
ported from a country which has not rati- 
fied the Washington Hight-Hours Conven- 
tion would then have to bear a label with 
the words ‘Hight Hours Mark.’ It would, 
of course, be the business of the trade un- 


ions to control the labeling of the goods. 
Goods without this mark would be refused 
transit by the transport workers of the, 
country of destination, or even of any tran- 
sit country which they would have to pass 
through; and in certain cases (semi-manu- 
factured goods), the workers of the coun- 
try of destination would refuse to use them 
for finishing processes. 


Transport Workers’ Aid Required. 


“It would, of course, be absolutely essen- 
tial to have the co-operation of interna- 
tional transport workers; but in the case of 
semi-manufactured goods, such: as iron and 
steel, which are being sent to another coun- 
try to be used for manufacturing the fin- 
ished article, it would also be necessary to 
secure the assistance of the workers en- 
gaged in the finishing processes. 


‘Precautions would also have to be taken, 
similar to those now successfully adopted 
by the British building unions, who see to 
it that all doors, etc., imported from abroad 
bear a special stamp or are accompanied 
by a declaration from the trade union of 
the exporting country guaranteeing their 
manufacture in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the agreements made by that 
trade union. 


Success Up to Workers. 


“In the United States, appeal is made 
to the public not to buy goods which do not 
bear the union label. In the case of goods 
with the ‘Hight Hours Label,’ it is not so 
much the general public as the organized 
workers to whom appeal would have to be 
made, for everything would depend upon 
them. If, for instance, the transport work- 
ers, or the workers engaged in finishing 
processes, refuse co-operation, the whole 
scheme would fall to the ground. 


“But organized workers would soon real- 
ize that much can be done in this way to Se- 
cure better working conditions for comrades 
in other countries, and to safeguard the &- 
hour day in their own country. Then, too, 
in countries where the 8-hour day is a prac- 
tical reality, and not a dead letter, public 
opinion would undoubtedly be on the side 
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of the workers, as in these countries long 
working hours are universally regarded as 
an unfair way of competing in the world 
market. 
Plan Can Be Put Through. 

“The above are, of course, broad out- 
lines only. There would, of course, have 
to be an enormous amount of preparatory 
work. But the very fact that the success 
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of the scheme does not depend on winning 
the support of an apathetic public so much 
as upon the enthusiastic whole-hearted co- 
operation of the workers who are to benefit 
by it should be some guarantee of the pos- . 
sibility of putting it through. At any rate, 
it is worth the thoughtful consideration of 
all who are interested in the introduction 
of maintenance of the 8-hour day.” 


LABOR MAKES CLEAR GAIN IN CONGRESS IN FACE OF COOLIDGE 
LANDSLIDE! 
By William English Walling. 


Mr. Walling, noted author, economist.and 
political authority, has made an analysis 
of the congressional returns especially for 
International Labor News Service and this 
newspaper and presents the following con- 
clusions: 

The complete returns for the congres- 
sional election are now in. In the statement 
of Republican figures from the New York 
Tribune we find 242 Republican Congress- 
men out of 485. Of these exactly 40 are 
elected with progressive and labor endorse- 


ments. These forty hold the balance of 
power. Added to the 188 Democrats and 
five Farmer-Laborites and independents, 


they control Congress. 

In a desperate effort to hide their loss 
of the election in Congress, reactionary Re- 
publican and Democratic newspapers have 
stated that the Republican Progressives 
number only 16 or 17. This statement is 
utterly without foundation. 

Labor and its progressive allies have 
gained more Democratic and independent 
votes than they have lost in Republican 
votes. Republican Progressives in Con- 
gress have fallen from 63 to 40. Progressive 


Democrats have increased in number from 
105 to 127. Socialists and Farmer-Laborites 
have increased from 2 to 5. As a result la- 
bor has 171 Congressmen instead of 170 as 
in the previous election. 

Not only have the Progressives tightened 
their hold on Congress, but they have put 
the Democratic Party in the third place in 
ten states. La Follette beats Democrats in 
California, Iowa, Minnesota, Montana, Ne- 
vada, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wash-_ 
ington, Wisconsin and Wyoming. In some 
of these states the Democratic Party has 
practically disappeared. 

The results constitute a victory for labor 
in view of the fact that both of the old 
parties had been captured by the reaction- 
aries. 
well-established powerful machines consti- 
tute a remarkable and unparalleled achieve- 
ment. With such results behind it, labor 
can. look forward with absolute confidence 
to the future. The reactionaries never had 
a better hope of controlling Congress than 
they had in this election. There is prac- 
tically no change that they will ever regain 
their control. 


Compilation of Labor News 


By the A. F. of L. News Service. 


UNIONISTS’ FIGHT FOR FREE PRESS REFLEXED IN TRIAL-BY- 
JURY RULE. 


The right of trial by jury in criminal contempt cases, recently decided by the United 


States supreme court, 


is a development of the fight for free speech and press, waged 


by the American Federation of Labor in the Gompers-Mitchell-Morrison case, according to 


the Hon. Jackson M. Ralston, 


internationally known publicist and lawyer. 
was of A. F. of L. counsel in the Gompers case. 


Mr. -Ralston 
He now resides in Palto Alto, Calif. He 


makes this comment on the supreme court’s trial-by-jury decision: 
By Hon. Jackson M. Ralston. 


Written for A. F. of L. 


The result of the decision is a sweeping 
victory for labor. The right of trial by 
jury in cases of this description has been 
fully vindicated. 
about this last decision is the full recogni- 
tion it gives to the fact that proceedings 
of this nature—criminal contempts—are in 
all essentials criminal, and the accused is 
entitled to rights according to those charged 
with crime. He may not, therefore, be com- 
pelled to bear witness against himself, and 
his guilt must be proved beyond a reason- 


Ul 


A very important point : 


Weekly News Service. 


able doubt. Of course the proceedings are ini- 
tiated without any reference to a grand jury. 
Hereafter, the question of guilt or innocence 
is to be decided on his application by a 
jury of his peers and not by a judge almost 
of necessity prejudiced against him. 

The supreme court repeats what has been 
many times said—that the courts have the 
incidental power always of punishing those 
in contempt of their authority, though as 
to the inferior courts, at least, it may be 
largely regulated by congress. Despite all 


Such victories in the face of these .- 


—_ 
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the respect to be given to this expression of 
opinion on the part of our most powerful 
court, I do not believe that ultimately the 
power of a court will be held to be more 
than a power to adjudge. The enforcement 


of its decrees is logically quite another mat- . 


ter, and need never rest in the hands of 
the primary judge. The preservation of 
order in the immediate presence of the 
judge is quite a distinct affair and usually 
not very difficult or important. 

But for the prior action of the supreme 
court in the two contempt cases against 
Gompers, Morrison and Mitchell, it is prob- 
able that the present conclusion would only 
have been reached with much doubt and 
difficulty. It was there pointed out on be- 


‘half of the defendants that proceedings in 


contempt were as the old English law 
treated as so purely criminal in their nature 
that only within a very recent period hada 
judges assumed to take them in their own 
hands, and the supreme court in its then 
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decision quoted authorities to this effect 
from the brief of defendants’ attorneys, and 
in the cases just decided repeats the same 
reference. “ 

The decision of the supreme court clears 
the way for a much wider fight. Legisla- 
tion such as that sustained by the supreme 
court should be pressed in every state, for 
there it is vastly more necessary. It may 
be that in some states men are now lan- 
guishing in jail because of judicial convic- 
tions for contempt, My own belief is that 
the governors have a perfect right of pardon 
in these cases and that the courts must 
submit, though certain courts have of late 
assumed otherwise. But if pardon be re- 
fused, I believe that, broadly speaking, the 
legislature has a right to so change the laws 
as to give them a right now even to de- 
mand a jury trial. In some states, of course, 
this may be denied as a legal proposition, 
and should be approached with care. 


BIASED RAILROAD BOARD GIVEN POWER OVER LABOR. 


Chicago, Nov. 15.—Federal Judge Wilker- 
son has ruled that the railroad labor board 
can compel persons to come before it and 
testify in disputes over which it claims 
jurisdiction. ; 

The decision was made in a suit filed 
by the board against President Robertson 


‘of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, 


Cleveland, and the general chairman of the 
Chicago & Northwestern railroad unit of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
These officials, together with associates, re- 
fused to appear before the board in their 
wage controversy with western railroads, 
on the ground that the board has shown a 
bias against the workers. 


Instead of the board going into President 
Robertson’s jurisdiction, they called on the 
court that issued the famous Daugherty 
injunction against the shop men. Judge 
Wilkerson defended his extended jurisdic- 
tion by the claim that congress has made 
numerous exceptions to the jurisdictional 
limitations of federal district courts. 


~ While the decision is largely technical, 
the purpose is clear to force workers before 
the railroad labor board regardless of their 
belief that this body is not qualified to 
judge grievances. 

The railroad employes are striving to ad- 


EXPLOITERS OF CHILD LABOR 


Friends of the federal child labor amend- 
ment should not forget that congress passed 
a child labor law in 1916 and a child labor 
law in 1919. In neither instance did con- 
gress attempt the things that are now pre- 
dicted by opponents of the amendment. 

The 1916 law prohibited child labor under 
14 in shops and factories, and under 16 
years in mines. To make that law effec- 
tive it was provided that the products of 
concerns violating the law shall be debarred 
from interstate commerce. The United 
States supreme court held the law illegal. 

In 1919 congress passed the same law, 


just differences with the railroads by direct 
conference. The railroad managements are 
evading this process, and insist that the 
matter be referred to the board. Because 
the workers refused to appear before the 
board, Judge Wilkerson now empowers the 
board to enforce attendance. 


The employes’ attorneys will carry the 
case to the supreme court. 


The Wilkerson decision is more than a 
blow at collective bargaining and the right 
of employes to be represented by persons 
of their own choosing. 


It is possible that behind this decision is 
a purpose to hold workers to their task 
by judicial pronouncement. The workers 
have opposed legislative attempts to compel 
them to submit to compulsory investigation. 
From a practical standpoint, this is a denial 
of the right to cease work. 


The United States supreme court has 
ruled that the railroad labor board has no 
power to enforce its decisions, but if this 
board is now empowered by judicial decree 
to force workers to appear before it, even 
though the workers distrust these investiga- 
tors, it is possible that a foundation has 
been laid for a condition that many law- 
making bodies have declined to sanction. 


WOULD TERRORIZE VOTERS. 


with the exception that it provided that 
where concerns violated the act, it must 
pay 10 per cent of its profits into the 
United States treasury. 

The supreme court set this law aside, 
though it had made contrary rulings in the 
state bank case and the ole@margarine case. 

In both 1916 and 1919 congress believed 
it had the constitutional power to pass these 
acts. 

The proposed amendment would make it 
impossible for the court to duplicate its 
performances. It would give congress the 
power that it believed it possessed on two 
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former occasions. 

What congress has done in the past is the 
best indication of what it will do in the 
future. The history of congress shows that 
that body, together with the chief executive, 
do not go beyond a sound public opinion. 

To create a contrary belief is to reject 
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the principle of popular government. 

The forces that oppose the federal child 
labor amendment are using the same argu- 
ment, word for word, that they always use 
when social legislation is proposed. 

Disregard facts and terrorize the people, 
is reaction’s historic policy. 


“WHAT THE PEOPLE WILL PAY,’ NOT WAGES, IS PRICE STANDARD. 


Washington, Nov. 15.—The theory that 
high wages are responsible for high prices 
is the profiteers’ alibi, but this was at- 
tacked from an unexpected quarter in the 
recent campaign. 

The Republican national committee cir- 
culated a four-page pamphlet entitled “Some 
Plain Facts About Protection and Prosper- 
ity.’ The pamphlet emphasized that high 
prices are based on what the market will 
bear, and not upon production costs. 

In defending his position that the tariff 
does not “add a nickel to an American’s 
cost of living,” the author, George B. Lock- 
wood, found it necessary to expose profiteers 
and to shatter their favorite defense—that 
high wages cause high prices. Mr. Lock- 
wood insisted that prices are based on what 
the people can pay. With astonishing 
frankness, he said: 


AN ALLEGED “LOSS” USED TO CUT 
WAGES. 


New York, Nov. 15.—It has been dis- 
covered that a “mistake” was made by the 
Amoskeag manufacturing company, one of 
the nation’s leading textile, corporations, 
when it announced a loss last year of $2,- 
$51,131. 

The publication of income tax returns, 
so strongly opposed by corporations, would 
indicate that the company’s profits for 1923 
approximated $5,000,000. This does not in- 
clude profits that can be concealed by clever 
bookkeeping. 

The company reported its “loss” to stock- 
holders and to employes, but it told a dif- 
ferent story to Uncle Sam. 

On the strength of its alleged ‘‘loss” the 
company directors voted to pay no divi- 
dends the last quarter, and it reduced wages 
of several thousand employes in Manches- 
ter, N. H. These employes are organized 
in a company “union.” Columns of figures 
were presented to the “union” committee, 
who were easily convinced by the corpora- 
tion that the sheriff and bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings were but a matter of time. 

The “union” committee were properly im- 
pressed, and they hastened to recommend 
that a 10 per cent wage reduction is abso- 
lutely necessary. The corporation demanded 
a 20 per cent cut, but it is claimed that this 
move was intended to create the belief 
among employes that they won a partial 
victory. 

The corporation is now in a most favored 
position. It has secured wage reductions, 
speeded up its workers by increasing the 
number of looms per employe, and raw cot- 
ton is purchased at a lower price than last 
year. 


“The peculiarly ignorant assumption of 
the anti-protectionist is that prices paid by 
consumers are based upon production costs. 
The truth is, of course, that they are mere- 
ly fixed, in most instances, by what the 
market will bear. 

“Permit the importer to enter the Amer- 
ican market without payment of duty on a 
given commodity, and he does not sell in 
this market at the foreign price plus freight 
and a fixed percentage of profit. He mere- 
ly undersells the American producer just 
enough to get the business. 

“The wholesaler and retailer do not de- 
liver commodities to the consumer at a 
lower price merely because they can buy 
them more cheaply abroad than at home. 
They charge what the people will pay, and 
the price is regulated by the purchasing 
power of the people.” 


GREATER PRODUCTION WITH LESS 
WORKERS. 

New York, Nov. 15.—Last year’s output of 
109 industries in this country increased 52 
per cent over 1921, while the number of 
wage workers increased 32 per cent. This 
statement is included in estimates issued by 
the National City Bank and are based on an 
analysis of the 1923 census returns. 

On the returns of these 109 industries 
it is estimated that manufactures turned out 
by the factories of the United States in 1923 
seem likely to aggregate $60,000,000,000, or | 
2% times as much as in 1914, 5 times as 
much as in 1900, and 10 times as much as 
in 1880. 


SCIENTISTS TO STUDY WASTE IN 
PRODUCTION. 


New York, Nov. 15..—The American engi- 
neering standards committee calls attention 
to the importance of the Pan-American con- 
ference on production standardization at 
Lima, Peru, December 23. 

Twenty-one American republics will - be 
represented, as will more than 60 technical 
and trade associations of the United States. 

The general purpose of this conference 
is to develop inter-American and interna- 
tional standards for raw and finished ma- 
terials, and to make recommendations to 
the various countries. Important industrial 
developments in all the industrial countries 
of the world are being brought about 
through standardization and the elimination 
of duplication and waste. 

A saving of $18,000 on each of 57 locomo- 
tives recently ordered by the Swiss national 
railways is the result of applied industrial 
standardization in Switzerland, according to 
word from that country. This price reduc- 
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tion was due to mass production, which, in 
turn, depends on mechanical standardiza- 
tion and will make possible the electrifica- 
tion of the system. 

The French and Japanese governments 
have taken charge of the standardization 
process. The latter government has gone 
so far in this process that it limits the 
number of dimensions employed in the 
building of machines and structures, thus 
reducing to a minimum the elements needed 
in the manufacture and handling of things 
such as drills, gages, templates, wrenches 
and other common tools. 


WAR LEADERS URGE PEACE. 
Washington, Nov. 15.—Messages from 
Major Generals James O. Harbord and John 
F. O’Ryan, two world war commanders, urg- 


Smiles 


TACTFUL QUESTIONER. 


\A beautiful young widow sat in her deck 
chair in the stern and near her sat a very 
handsome man. The widow’s daughter, a 
cute little girl of four or five years, crossed 
over to the man and said: 

“What's your name?” 

“Herkimer Wilkinson,” was the reply. 

“Is you married?” ~ 

“No; I’m a bachelor.” 

The child turned to her mother and said: 
- ‘What else did you tell me to ask him, 
mamma ?’—Ex. 


NO ARGUMENT THERE. 


There is no use trying to joke with a 
woman. The other day Jones heard a pret- 
ty good conundrum and decided to try it on 
his wife. 


“Do you know why I am like a mule?” 
he asked her when he went home. 

“No,” she replied promptly. “I know you 
are, but I don’t know why you are.’—KEx. 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 


Huropean Young Lady—‘I cannot under- 
stand why our European noblemen like to 
marry American girls. You American girls 
are not healthy looking. You have such 
white faces. ; 

American Young Lady—“‘The HEuropean 
noblemen do not marry American girls for 
their white faces,’ but for their green 
backs.” —Ex. 


BETTER MEASURE OF HIS OWN. 

Tommy—Mother, can’t the cook put up 
my lunch instead of you doing it? 

Mother—It’s no trouble, my dear. 


Tommy—I know. But cook’s got a bet- 
ter appetite than you got.—Boston Tran- 
script. 
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ing international co-operation for the estab- 
lishment of peace, were made public by the 
Federal Council of Churches in connection 
with Armistice day observance. 


General Harbord said in his message that 
the sixth anniversary of cessation of hos- 
tilities “should be the occasion of indelibly 
establishing in the minds of all Americans 
the wastefulness, the horrors and the im. 
measurable destruction of war.” 


General O’Ryan declared that “for the 
first time in history the world is organiz- 
ing for peace and when the organization is 
complete the world will secure peace. 


“The cause of America’s fulfillment of her 
obligation to the world in relation to world 
peace,” General O’Ryan’s message con- 
cluded, “is a sacred cause and is bound to 
win.” 


CLEVER AT THAT. 


Hlsie, aged six, returned unusually early 
from school the other day. She rang the 
door bell. There was no answer. She rang 
again, \a little longer. Still there was no 
response. A third time she pressed the but. 
ton, long and hard. Nobody came to the 
door and she pressed her nose against the 
windowpane and in a shrill voice, which 
caught the ears of all the neighbors, called: 
“It’s all right, mama; I’m not the Instal)- 
ment Man!’’—Judge. 


sey 


BEAUTY SECRETS. | 


Of course a girl will not believe this, bur 
she can get a beautiful complexion by 
steaming her face over a washtub; wringing 
out clothes makes the arms plump; hanging 
them out on the line increases the bust 
measurement, and carrying them to and 
from the yard makes the waist line smaller 
and the limbs more shapely. Try it, girls! 
—Sour Owl. 


HEAD OF THE CLASS. 


When the class was asked to write an 
essay on “Kings,” one boy turned in the 
folowing: “The most powerful king on 
earth is Wor-king; the laziest, Shir-king; 
one of the worst, Smo-king; the wittiest, 
Jo-king; the quietest, Thin-king; the thirsti- 
est, Drin-king; the slyest, Win-king; and 
the noisiest, Tal-king.”—Ex. 


A LARGE ORDER. 


Customer: “Do you make life-size en- 
largements from photographs?” 


Photographer: “Yes, sir; that’s one of 
our very special lines.” 
Customer: “Well, do one of this for me. 


It’s a snap I took of a whale.’’—Bulletin 
(Sydney). 
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THE ETERNAL FEMININE. 

A little girl had been bothering her 
mother all day with questions. Finally the 
mother said, “Mary, do you know that curi- 
osity once killed a cat?” ‘Well, Mother,” 
asked Mary, “what did the cat want to 
know ?”—Ex. 


“The only thing for you to do is to go 
around and ask her to forgive you.” 

“But I was in the right.” 

“Then you’d better take some flowers and 
candy with you, too.” 


A SLIGHT. MISTAKE. 

Mike—’Tis a fine kid ye have there. A 
magnificent head and noble features. Say, 
could you lend me a couple of dollars? 

Pat—I could not. ’Tis my wife’s child by 
her first husband.—Ex. 

Pretty Customer—Of course, I want my 
shoes to be plenty large enough, but at the 
same time I want them to look neat and 
trim, you know. 

Shoe Clerk—I see. You want them large 
inside, but small outside. 


Poetical Selections 


THE THING WORTH WHILE 


Whatever may be the thing we do, 
Or the end for which we strive, 

If worthy the aim which we pursue, 
As onward and on we drive, 

We may be sure as the days go by, 

If truly and earnestly we try, 

That ever closer the goal draws nigh 
Where some day we sghall arrive. 


For the thing worth while is to keep right 
on, 

With a purpose fixed and true, 

Resolved with the coming of each new dawn 
To do what we have to do; 

Unmindful of steeps we are forced to climb, 
As we plod each weary mile, 

Sustained by a magical faith sublime 
In doing the thing worth while. 


Whatever the scheme we have in mind, 
Whatever the dreams we dream, 
It is in the worth while tasks we find 
Our hopes of the future gleam,— 
Hopes of the future that glow as bright 
As stars that blaze on a cold, clear night, 
Or flowery fields of pure delight, 
Where garlands of promise teem. 


For the thing worth while is the compass 
true 
That points the way to the goal, 
As the magnet points unerringly to 
The Far North’s desolate pole; 
And ever secure is the course we wend, 
In spite of the bitter trial, 
And a joy we find in the days we spend 
Achieving the thing worth while. 


—Sidney Warren Mase, in Forbes Magazine, 
CN Ye) 


A PRAYER. 


O Lord! i pray, deliver me 

from berds who think that they were Hien 
to do the grate big things in life, 

to be the doller, not the cent. 
the fellows who are apt to feel 

that jobs that they’re suppoze, to do 
are far beneeth their mitey class 

& pass the buck, to me, & you. 


but give me, Lord, the gi who thinks 
he aint too good to do his part, 
who bukkels into evry job, 
& does his best, with all his hart. 
that praktiss that this berd will get, 
in doing jobs that may be small 
will make him reddy for the job 
the uther berds cant tutch at all. 
—Hx. 


BROTHERHOOD. 


I count that day well. spent, when I 
Can hope inspire or courage bring 

To one, who’s fighting ’gainst great odds, 
Who’s found in life naught but the sting. 


When I can feel an answering throb 
In hand-clasp, or can catch a smile, 
I know I’ve touched his heart of hearts— 
He’s grasped the thought that life’s worth 
while. 


The inspiration I would give 
Come back to me at such a time, 

Brings strength of purpose to my life 
While common things are made sublime. 


In giving freely we receive 
The very things we fain would give! 
While pointing others to the road, 
We, too, in turn, are taught to live. 


—From The International Bookbinder. 


CONFIDENCE. 


Trust Him when dark doubts assail thee, 
Trust Him when thy strength is small; 

Trust Him when to simply trust Him 
Seems the hardest thing of all. 


Trust Him, He is ever faithful: 
Trust Him for His will is best; 

Trust Him, for the heart of Jesus 
Is the only place of rest. 


Trust Him, then, through cloud and sun- 
shine, 
All thy cares upon Him cast, 
Till the storms of life are over, 
And the trusting days are past. 
—Selected. 
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THE WEAVER 
Mrs. Regina Orr in the Union Leader 


I sat at my loom in silence, 
Facing the western sun; 
The warp was rough and tangled 
And the threads unevenly run. 
Impatient I pulled at the fibers— 
They snapped and flew from my hands; 
Weary and faint and sore-hearted 
I gathered the broken strands. 


I had beautiful colors to work with— 
White, blue like heaven above, 

And tangled in all the meshes 

_ Were the golden threads of love; 

But the colors were dulled by my handling, 
The pattern was faded and gray, 

That once to my eager seeming 
Shone fairer than flowers of May. 


But alas, not half of my pattern 
Was finished at set of sun; 
What should I say to the Master— 
When I heard Him call, “Is it done?” 
And I threw down my shuttle in sorrow— 
I had worked through the livelong day— 
And I lay down to slumber in darkness, 
Too weary even to pray. 


In my dreams a vision of splendor, 
An angel, smiling-faced, 
With gentle and tender finger 
The work of the weavers traced. 
He stooped with a benediction 
O’er the loom of my neighbor near, 
For the threads were smooth and even 
And the pattern perfect and clear. 


Then I waited in fear and trembling, 
As he stood by my tangled skein, 
For the look of reproach and pity 
That I knew would add to my pain. 
Instead, with a thoughtful aspect, 
He turned his gaze upon me, 
And I knew that he saw the fair picture 
Of my work as I hoped it would be. 


And with touch divine of his finger 
He traced my faint copy anew, 
Transforming the clouded colors, 
And letting the pattern shine true. 
And I knew in that moment of waiting, 
While his look pierced my very soul 
through, 


I was judged not so much by my doing 


As by what I had striven to do. 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of mem- 
bers and relatives of members have been 
received with suitable resolutions of sym- 


pathy. 


f 


// , 
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api ombors. 

Brother Carl F. Meyer, Member of Lodge 
470, Niles, Mich.; Age 34, Died Nov. 6, 1924. 
Charles Clark, Member of Lodge 161, Boone, 
Ia.; Age 61, Died Nov. 5, 1924. 


Relatives of Members. 
Mrs. Wilhelmina Singer, Mother of Bro. 
John Singer of Lodge 19, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Age 79, Died Oct. 6, 1924. 


Lodge Notices 


Penbroke—Lodge 588. 

Any Secretary taking up the card of Bro. 
John Penbroke, Reg. No. 26128 will please 
hold same and communicate with the un- 
dersigned, as he left here owing a board 
bill that a brother member has stood good 
for and had to pay.—Thos. J. Godfrey, C. 
S. L. 588. 


Lost Receipt Case and Receipts—Evans. 

Receipt case and due receipts from July 
to September, 1924, was lost by Bro. Frank 
Evans, Reg. No. 32351; anyone finding same 
please return to the undersigned.—Thos. J. 
Godfrey, C. S. L. 588. 


Harris—E. E. Duy. 

Anyone knowing the present whereabouts 
of O. C. Harris, Reg. No. 278059 who took 
out a withdrawal card from Lodge 32 about 
February, 1922, and when last heard of was 
working in Independence, Mo., will please 
notify the undersigned.—E. E. Duy, Box 801, 
Breckenridge, Tex. 


LIST OF MEMBERS PREVIOUSLY 
ADVERTISED. 


Hix—Local No. 104. 
Any secretary taking up the card of W. M. Hix, Reg. No. 
115741, kindly notify Ben Gretke, S. B. A., L. 104. August 
Journal, 


Hart—Lodge No. 143. 


Any secretary taking up the card of Bro. P. J. Hart, 
Reg. No. 46390, please hold same and communicate with the 
undersigned, as he left here owing a board bill and some 
other debts that a brother stood for. C. H. Jackson, S. L. 
143. September Journal, 


Lassander—Grand Lodge. 

Any secretary taking up clearance card of E. EH. Lasander, 
Reg. No. 51018, issued by Lodge 719, August 4, 1924, kind- 
ly forward same to International President’s office. This 
brother accepted transportation from the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railroad, May 4, from Spokane, Wash., to Miles 


City, Mont., and failed to report for work at Miles City. : 
Wm. Atkinson, Assistant International President. October 
Journal. 
Cullins—Lodge 239. 
Any secretary taking up clearance card of W. Cullins, 


J. 
will kindly hold 
President L. 239. This 
Novem- 


Reg. No. 76690, 
same and notify H. 
brother left owing a brother 
ber Journal. 


issued by Lodge 2389, 
J. Bolton, 
$2. 08 borrowed money, 


Reese—Lodge 239. 

Any secretary taking up clearance card of A. Reese, 
Reg. No. ree issued by Lodge 239, will Lindly hold same 
and notify H. J. Bolton, President L. 239. This brother left 
owing a note of $50 to a brother. November Journal. 


Duncan—Lodge 239. 

Any secretary taking up clearance card of R. F. Duncan, 
Reg. No. 284624, will kindly notify H. J. Bolton, President, 
L. 239 This brother left with $189. 45 taken from Lodge 
with or without 
Bolton, President 


239 while acting as secretary. Hold him 
card, as he is in bad shape here. H. J. 
Lodge 239. November Jéurnal. 
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Are You Interested 


in Welding? 


If so learn it thoroughly—be master of your call- 
ing. Read, investigate and study the subject. Use 
the experience and knowledge of others by getting a 
copy of the “WELDING ENCYCLOPEDIA.” 


Here are a few of the many subjects it treats of: 


Locomotive Boiler Welding, Mechanical Helps for 
the Torch, Selection of Welding Rods, Rebuilding 
Steel Structures, Expansion and Contraction, Auto- 
mobile Welding with Bronze, Arc Welding Cast 
Iron, Crankshaft Welding, Railroad Welding, Arc 
Welding in Shipyards, Oil Field Welding, Welding 
Tubes, Sheet Aluminum Welding, Troubles of Are 
Welding Outfits, Locomotive Cylinder Welding, and 
scores of other subjects too numerous to mention. 


The cost is $5. 


If you desire a copy send the 
amount by P. O. Order or registered letter and the 
book will be sent you promptly. 


J. B. CASEY 
524 Brotherhood Block, Kansas City, Kansas. 
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Price, $1.00 per year. 
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at special rate of postage provided for in Sec. 
Published monthly at 1014 Wyandotte Street 


Entered at Postoffice, Kansas City, Mo., 


Arches Help the Firebox 


Men get discouraged when they 
have repeatedly to calk flues that 
won't stay tight. 


The engine is one they all try to 
avoid. 


Security Sectional Arches in the 
firebox relieve this condition. 


Security Sectional Arch They reduce the kind of work men 
in a locomotive firebox dislike to do. 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY, INC. 


Locomotive Combustion Engineers 


17 East 42nd Street McCormick Building 
New York Chicago 


‘BLOW YOUR HORN 


“THERES NOTHING THATS AMAZING 
‘FOR A MAN TO TOOT HIS HORN, | 
IF YOUVE NOT A THING TO BLOW ABOUT i 
WHATS THE USE OF BEING BORN. 
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—Averase Mecuanics’ E 


<PooR WoRKERS LEARNING OUR 
HOME Stupy COURSES THIS YEAR 
Cav BE EFFICIENT MECHANICS NEXT YEAR Ws 
wo Tecumucnt EXPERTS THE YEAR FOLLOWING); TN 


eo Our Row Now.” he mi Ld Peis: 


The School Is Calling a New Roll of 1925 Students. 
Boiler Makers, and Steel hide folks desiring Technical ah get will please write TODAY 
for our new School Director 


HERE IS: OPPORTUNITY—-ADVANCEMENT—SUCCESS 


Our superior Educational Service is especially designed to advance Tradesmen who are 
in the rut, as well as others who wish to avoid ruts, monotony work, etc. 


CAPITALIZE (OASH IN) ON YOUR PRESENT EXPERIENCE. 


URLS 
\ 


< 


A 


<tc 


5) 


1. Study Laying-out and Designing. 4. A Plant Superintendent. 6. Estimator and Supervisor. 
~ Become an Expert Layerout. .5. Boiler tnepeciae: . Salesman of Appliances. 
A_ General Boiler Shop Foreman. Buy out some Failure. 


The School counts on you to be with us; because fed os te pores only to the Trained Starter Don’t be a Failure, 
ven as a 
WH THACH YOU IN YOUR OWN HOME. ‘PERSONAL, CLEAR, DIRECT. 
Full Information Free—Select Your Course. 


™ BOILER LAYING-OUT. [3 STEEL SHIPS CONSTRUCTION AND LAYING-OFF. 
3 MATHEMATICS AND SLIDE RULE READING. [> BOILER INSPECTION STUDIES. 
CONTRACTING AND ESTIMATING. 


ST. LOUIS TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 0. W. Kothe, Prin. 4543 Clayton Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


DON’T SUFFER LONGER 


The Brooks Appliance—Most won- 


derful discovery ever made for 
rupture sufferers. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. Automatic Air { 
Cushions. Binds and draws’ the 


broken parts together as you would 


a broken limb. No salves. No 
plasters. No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Many imitators. None equal. 


SENT ON TRIAL. CATALOGUE FREE. 
THE BROOKS CO., 116A STATE ST., MARSHALL, MICH. 


“MO 
XB M pisON 
Aa. Direct from 
iy our factory to wearer. 


Easily sold. Over one million sat- 

isfied wearers. No capitalorexperience 
required. Largesteadyincome. Many earn 
$100. to $150. weekly. Territory now being 
allotted. Write For Free Samples. 
MADISON FACTORIES, 505 B’WAY, NEWYORK 


ILE DON'T BE CUT 


Until You Try This 
oumm—mes « VWonderful Treatment 


My internal method of treatment is the correct one, 
and is sanctioned by the best informed physicians 
and surgeons. Ointments, salves and other local applications 
give only temporary relief. 

If you have piles In any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless the day that you read 
this. Write today. 


E. R. Page, 307-D Page Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


FORD RUNS 57 MILES 
ON GALLON OF GASOLINE 


A new automatic and self-regulating de- 
vice has been invented by John A. Stransky, 
4345 Fourth St., Pukwana, South Dakota, 
with which automobiles have made. from 
35 to 57 mileS on a gallon of gasoline. It 
removes carbon and reduces spark plug trou- 
ble and overheating. It can be installed by 
anyone in five minutes. Mr. Stransky wants 
distributors and is willing to send a sample 
at his own risk. Write him today.—Adv. 


Cured His Rupture 


I was badly ruptured while lifting a trunk 
several years ago. Doctors said my only 
hope of cure was an operation. Trusses did 
me no good. Finally I got hold of something 
that quickly and completely cured me. Years 
have passed and the rupture has never re- 
turned, although I am doing hard work as a 
carpenter. There was no operation, no lost 
time, no trouble. I have nothing to sell, but 
will give full information about how you 
may find a complete cure without operation, 
if you write to me, Eugene M. Pullen, Car- 
penter, 13L .Marcellus Avenue, Manasquan, 
N Better cut out this notice and show 
it to any others who are ruptured—you may 
save a life or at least stop the misery of 
rupture and the worry and danger of an 
operation. 


NEY. SHIRTS 


PAT e Ny T S Promptness Assured. Best Results 
Booklet Free. Highest References 


Send drawing or model for examina- 
tion and report as to patentability. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G. St., Washington, D.C. 


The New Yankee 


Dependable, as always, but 
with many new features of 
grace and beauty. 


$4.75 


Waterbury ; 


A jeweled watch. Stylish 
12-size. Stamina plus style. 


$5.50 


‘Brings you a Genuine 


UNDERWOOD 


ToYP EW R-IST OE R, 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 2¢2r83.09 unconditionally 


1 
days you are not satisfied with this late model UNDERWOOD 
typewriter rebuilt by the famous Shipman Ward process. 


GREAT PRICE SAVING Direct to you from the 


= feel largest typewriter fac- 
tory of its kind in the world by our money saving methods. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS Sosmail that 
4 noticeit while you enjoy the use of this wonderful machine. 
FREE BOOK OF FACTS Qyolsising Shipman 
syst m of rebuilding typewriters and also valuable information 
about the typewriter industry both instructive and entertaining. 


Act Today! 5 
Mail Year 
Coupon Guarantee ff 


on So oe ae ee ee oT 
Shipman Ward 
Mfs. Company free book of facts 
2269 Shipman Building explaining bargain offer. 
Montrose & Ravenswood . Aves., Chicago 
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The Signal Windbreaker Blouse makes a 
great Christmas present. It’s tough as 
leather—soft as flannel—and keeps out all 
wind and weather. It has a knit converti- 
ble collar; knit waistband and cuff band. 
Collar may be worn open or closed ~—as 
illustrated. 


This Windbreaker Blouse is great for work or play out-of-doors. 

It’s comfortable. Warmer than leather! Costs less than leather 

by half! , 
Women—get one for each of the menfolks for Christmas if you want 
them to be happy all winter! 
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Men—If the womenfoilks don’t ‘‘take the hint’’—get one for yourself! 


The fabric in this garment is closely woven and fleece-lined. It’s the toughest 
stuff ever put into a shirt. It will outlast two or three of the regular kind. It’s 
strongly made and well tailored. Moreover, it’s the most for $5 you ever saw! 


Most dealers sell Signal Windbreaker Blouses. If yours 
doesn’t, send us his name and your size on a postcard; 
or write us, giving your size and enclosing P.O. Money 
Order or Bank Draft for $5. We li send one at once. 


Signal Shirt Company 


Racine, Wis. 
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